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LIVES ab TRANSACTIONS | 
NOT 3 MOST 4 f 
_. Eminent Perſons. 


p IN 


EVERY AGE AND NATION. 


and Frenchman, was born at Caltres in Languedoc in 1661. 
His family was originally from Savoy, and is ſuppoſed to have 
removed into France, upon embracing the Proteſtant reli- 


| Fm DE Thnovxas (paul de), an eminent hiſtorĩographer 


gion. Being the youngeſt ſon, he was educated at firſt under a tutor in 


his father's houſe, afterwards ſent to Puylaurens, and thence to Sau- 


- nar. on 1679, he returned to his father, with a deſign to apply 
himſelf cloſely to the law; but, before he had made any great pro- 


greſs, he was obliged, with other young gentlemen, to commence 
advocate, upon report of an edi& ſoon after publiſhed, in which it 


was ordered, that no man ſhould have a-dottor's degree without 


having ſtudied five years in ſome univerſity. The ſame year the 
chamber of the edict was ſuppreſſed, which obliged Rapin's family 
to remove to Toulouſe : and the ſtate of the reformed growing 
every day worſe, with his father's leave he quitted the profeſſion of 
advocate for at of arms. He had before given proofs of a mili- 
tary diſpoſition : for he had fought a duel or two, in which he had- 
acquitted himſelf very gallantly. His father at firſt did not grant his 
requeſt, but gave him ſuch an anſwer, as ſerved to prolong the 
time. However, he pleaded one cauſe, and one only; and then 
applied himſelf heartily to mathematics and muſic, in both which 
he became a good proficient. 1 N 

In 1683, his father died; and two months after, the edict of 
Nantes being revoked, Rapin with his mother and brothers retired 
to a country.houſe ; and, as the perſecution in a ſhort time was car- 
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2 TIVES OF EMINENT PERSONS. 1 
| ried to the greateſt height, he and his youngeſt brother in 1686, . 
| departed tor England; they made but a ſhort {tay there, having no .. 
i hopes of any ſettlement. He then went over to Holland, and 21 
| liſted himſelf in a company of French volunteers, that was at 1 
| Utrecht under the. command of Mr. Rapin, his couſin-german. A 
| He did not quit his company, till he followed the prince af Orange A 
| into England; where, in 1689, he was made an enſign, and went % 
to Ireland with that commiſſion. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo at Mx © 
| the ſiege of Carrick-Fergus, that he was the ſame year promoted MF 
to a lieutenancy. He was preſent at the battle of the Bygyne „and. 
at the ſiege of Limerick, was ſhot through - the ſhoulder with a 
-  muſket-ball. This wound, which was cured very flowly, proved 5 
|, very detrimental to his intereſt ; for, it prevented him from attend? 
bY ing general Douglas into Flanders, who was very deſirous of having ; 


him, and could have dane him conſiderable ſervice : however, he 

| had a company given him.“ : 35 5 | 

| _ He continued in Ireland till the end of 169g, when he was or- 

| dered for England without any reaſon aſſigned: but a letter informed 
him, that he was to be governor to the carl of Portland's ſon, 
Having never had any thoughts of this nature, he could not imagine 
to whom he owed the recommendation, but at laſt found it to be 3 
lord Galway. He immediately went to London, and entered upon : 
this charge; but quitted all hopes of thoſe preferments in the army, 
which ſeveral of his fellow-officers ſoon after attained. All the fa- 
your ſhewn him was, that he had leave to reſign his commiſſion to 
his younger brother, who died in 1719, after having been made 3 


a2 
n 
r 


lieutenant-colonel in a regiment of Engliſh dragoons. Indeed the 8 
king gave him a penſion of 100]. per annum, which he enjoyed 
during the king's life, after which it was taken from him, and a poſt 
of ſmall value given him in its ſtead. „ | 
While the earl of Portland was ambaſſador in France, Rapin 
was obliged to be ſometimes in that kingdom, ſometimes in Ung- 
lar , and often in Holland: but at length he ſettled at the Hague, 
where the young lord Portland was learning his exerciſes. While 5 
he reſided here in 1699, he married; but this marriage neither MZ 
abated his care of his pupil, nor hindered him from accompanying 
him in his travels. They began. with a tour through Germany, _ 
where they made ſome ſtay at Vienna: hence went into Italy by | 2 
the way of Tirol, where the mareſchal de Villeroy, at that time = 
-priſoner, gave Rapin a letter for the cardinal d'Etrees, when at Ve- £3 
nice, Their travels being finiſhed, which put an end to his em- 1 
ployment, he returned to his family at the Hague, where he conti= 7 
nued ſome years; but, as he found it increaſè, he refolved to re- 3 
move to ſome cheap country; and accordingly retired in 1707 to = 
Wezel, in the duchy of Cleves in Germany, where he employed 3H 
the remaining years of his life in the © Hiftory of England.” 3 
He died in 1725, leaving be D and fix daughters. Ife A 


lived 


4 
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lived to publiſh the cighth volume of his hiſtory, which ends with 
the death of Charles : | 1 N 


* 
7 


— — 


3 RAWLEIGH (Sir Wal TEE), or, as he himſelf ſpelt his name, 
= RALEIGH, an illuſtrious Engliſhman, was deſcended from an an- 
A cient family in Devonthire, and was the fon of Walter Raleigh, 
= - Eſq. of Fardel, near Plymouth, by a third wife. Mr. Raleigh, 
XZ * pon his laſt marriage, had retired to a farm called Hayes, in 1 — 
puariſh of Budley; and there Sir Walter was born in 1332. After 
4 a proper education at ſchool, he was ſent to Oriel-College'in Ox- 


ford about 1568, where he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by great force 
13 of natural parts, and an uncommon progreſs in academical learn- 
„ ing; but, ambition prompting him to purſue the road to fame in 
Z an adttive lite, he made a ſhort ſtay only at Oxford. Queen Eliza- 
3 beth ſending forces to aſſiſt the perſecuted Proteſtants of France in 
1509, Sir Walter went among them a gentleman volunteer; and 
was engaged for ſome years doubtleſs in military affairs, of which 
however we do not know the particulars. In 1576, we find him in 
London, exerciſing his poctical talents. He reſided in the Middle- 
Temple, but, with no view of ſtudying the law. He went in 1578 
to the Netherlands with the forces which were ſent againſt the Spa- 
niards. In 1579, when Sir Humphry Gilbert, who was his bro— 
ther by his mother's ſide, had obtained a patent of the queen, to 
plant and inhabit ſome northern parts of America, he engaged in 
that adventure; but returned ſoon after, the attempt proving un- 
ſucceſsful. In 1388, he was a captain in the wars of Ireland; and, 
the year after, one of the commiſſioners for the government of 
Munſter in the abſence of the earl of Ormond. 

On his return home, he was introduced to court. In 158g, he 
ſet out with Sir Humphry Gilbert, in his expedition to Newfound- 
land; but within a few days was obliged to return to Plymouth, his 
{ſhip's company being ſeized with an infectious diſtemper ; and Gil- 
bert was drowned in coming home, aſter he had taken poſſeſſion of 


1 that country. Theſe expeditions, however, being things that Ra- 

= leigh had a ſtrong paſſion for, nothing diſcouraged him; and in 

5 15144 obtaining letters patent for diſcovering unknown countries, 

"_ he ſet ſail to America, and diſcovered the country of Wigandacoa, 
2 which queen Elizabeth changed into that of Virginia. | 


When he returned home, he was elected n:ember of parliament 
for Devonſhire, and ſoon after knighted. In 1585, he appears 


bf ſeveral ways engaged in the laudable improvements of navigation: 
for he was one of the colleagues of the fellowſhip for the diſcovery 
1 of the North-Welt paſſage. The ſame year, he ſent his own fleet - 
2 upon a ſecond voyage to Wirginia, and then upon a third. We 


muſt not forget, that it was his colony in Virginia, who firſt ſent 

tobacco to England; and that it was he himſelf, who firſt brought 

this herb in requeſt among us. Our knight was made ſeneſchal of 
= 5 | INES > Cornwall 


Raleigh's © School of Atheiſm ; 
tent with being a diſciple, but had ſet up for a doctor in his 


— 
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Cornwall, and lord-warden of the Stannaries. In effect, he was 
now grown ſuch a favourite with the queen, that they who had at 


Airit been his friends at court began to be alarmed ; and, to prevent 


thei! own ſupplantation, reſolved to project his. This, however, 


Was little regarded by bim; and he conttantly attended his public 


charge and employments, whether in town or country, as occalion 


required. Accordingly, we find him, in 1586, in parliament; where, 


among other weighty concerns, the fate of Mary queen of Scots 
was determined, in which he probably concurred. But the ſtream 
of his affection ran towards Virginia; and, in 1587, he ſent three 
ſhips upon a fourth voyaye thither. * In 1388, he ſent another fleet 
upon a fifth voyage to Virginia; and the ſame year did great ſer- 


vice in deſtroying the Spaniſh armada, fent to invade England. He 


thought proper now to make an aiſignment to divers gentlemen and 
merchants of London, for continuing, the plantation of Virginia 


to Engliſhmen. April 1589, he accompanied Don. Antonio, the 
expelled king of Portugal, then in London, to his dominions, 


when an armament was ſent to reſtore hint; and, in his return to 
England the ſame year, touched upon Ireland, where he vilited 
Spenſer the poet, whom he brought to England, introduced into 
the queen's favour, and encourage.d by his own pationage, himſelf 
being no inconfiderable poet. Ini 1592, he was appointed general 
of an expedition againſt the Spaniards at Panama. We find him 


ſoo1 after this very active in the Houſe of Commons, Where he 


made a diſtinguiſhed figure, as appears from ſeveral of his printed 
ſpeeches. In the mean time, he was no great favourite with the 
people; and ſomewhat obnoxious tothe clergy, not only on ac- 
count of his principles, which were not thought very orthodox, 
but becauſe he poſſeſſed fome lands which had been taken from 


the church. Huw enemies, knowing this, ventured to attack him 'L 
and, in 1393. he was aſperſed with Atheiſm, in a libel againſt 


ſeveral miniſters of itate, printed at Lyons with this title,“ Eliza- 
bethæ Reginz Angliz Edictum, promulgatum Londini, Nov 29, 


1591; & Andr. Philopatris ad idem refponſio.” In this piece the 


writer, who was the Jeſuit Parſons, inveighs againſt Sir. Walter 
” tn{inuating, that he was not con- 


faculty. About the ſame ume, Ralcigh had an amour with a beau— 


tiful-young lady, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Nicholas T hrogmor-. 


ton, an able ſtateſman and amballador ; and won her heart, even 
to the laſt favour. This offending the queen terribly, Raleigh was 
conhned for ſeveral months; and, when ſet at liberty, forbidden 
the coyrt. However, he afterwards made the moſt honourable re- 
paratidn he could, by marrying the obje& of his affection; and he 
always lived with her in the ſtricteſt conjugal harmony. While 


he lay under this diſgrace at court, he projected the diſcovery and 


conqueſt of the large, richz and beautiful empire of Guiana in 
| 1 8 South- 


= 
- 


— 


 RAWLEIGH—{Sir Walter), 5 
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South-America ; and, ſending firſt an old experienced officer to 
take certain informations concerning it, he went thither himſelf in 
1,595» deſtroying the city of San-Joſeph, and took the Spaniſh go- 
vetnor. Upon his return, he wrote a diſcourſe of his diſcoveries 
in Gniana, which was printed in 1596, 4to. and afterwards inſerted 
in the third volume of Hakluyt's voyages. The ſame year, he 
was appointed one of the chief commanders in the expedition to 
Cadiz; and was afterwards rear-admiral in the iſland voyages. He 
had a great ſhare in defeating the treaſonable deſigns of the earl of 
Eſſex, with whom he had long been at variance; and lived in 
full happincſs and honour during queen Elizabeth's s reign': but his 
ſun ſet at her death, which happened March 24, 1602-9. 

Upon the acceſſion of king James, he loft his intereſt at court; 
was tripped of his preſcrments; and even accuſed, tried, and con- 
demned for high treafon. July 6, 160g, he was examined before 
the lords of the council at Weſtminſter, and returned thence a pri- 

vate priſoner to his own-houſe, He was indicted at Staines, Sept. 
21, and not long after committed to the Tower of London; 
whence he was carried to Wincheſter, tried there, Nov. 17, and 
condemned to dic. That there was ſomething of a treaſonable 
conſpiracy againſt the king, was generally belicved ; yet it never 
was proved that he, was engaged in it. After this, Raleigh was 
kept near a month at Winchelter, in daily expectation of death; 

and that he expected nothing lefs, 1s plain from a letter he wrote 
to his wife, which is printed among his works. 

Being repricved, he was committed priſoner to the Tober of 
Eondef, whiere he lay many en ; his lady living __ him, and 
bringing him another ſon, named Carew, within t! e year. His 

eitate was at firſt reſtored to him, but taken again, and given to 
the king's minion Robert Car, afterwards earl of Somerſet. Nane 
found a great friend in Henry, the king's eldeſt ſon, who laboured 
to procure him bis eftate, and had nearly effected it; but, that 
hopetul and difceening prince dying in 1612, all his views were at 
an end. During his conffnem t he devoted the greateſt part of 
his time to reading and writing; and indeed the productions of his 
pen ai.this time are ſo many and fo weighty, that one is apter to 
look on him as a coll: cgian, thin a captive; as a ſtudent in a li- 
brary, than a priſoner in the Tower. Theſe writings have been 
divided into poetical, epiſtolary, military, maritimal; geographical, 
political, Tae oe and hiſtorical. His grand work was, 
«« The Hillory of the World;“ the firſt volume of which was 
publiſhed in 1014, follo, and dediices things to the end of the 
Macedonian empire. Some have fancied, that the merit of this 
work procured his releaſement from the Tower : ; but there ſeems 
little foundation for that opinion, ſince king James is known to 
have expre ed ſome diſhke to it. But whatever procured it, as no 
doubt it was his money that did, the mine- adventure to Guiana 

| . | Was 
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2 was made uſe of to the king; and we find him actually abroad 


near Cambridge in Jan. 1616. He held this living till his death, 
which happened June 18, 1667 ; nor docs it appear that he had 
any other preferment, which may ſeem ſomewhat marvellous, 
when it is conſidered, that he was not only doineſtic chaplain to 
lord Verulam, who had the higheit opinion of his abilities, as 
well as the molt affectionate regard for his perſon, but chaplain 
alſo ta the kings Charles I. and II. On a flat marble near the 
ode in the church of Landbeach, there is a Latin 
inſeription over him. He was married and had a ſon. 
RAWLINSON (Sir Tuomas), Knt, eldeſt ſurviving ſon of Daniel 


Rawlinſon, 


| March. 25, 1616. In Auguſt, he received a commiſſion from the | 
| king to go and explore the golden mines at Guiana; but did not 
[| ſet off from Plymouth till July 1617. In the mean time his deſign, 1 
being betrayed to the Spaniards, was defeated ; and his eldeſt fon 1 
1 Walter being killed by the Spaniards at St. Thome, the town was I 
| burnt by captain Keymis, who, being reproached by Sir Walter 6 
| for his ill conduct in this affair, killed himſelf. Upon this, the 7 
| Spaniſh ambaſlador Gundamor making heavy complaints to the 4X 
i king, a proclamation was publiſhed immediately againſt Raleigh oF 
| and his proceedings, and threatening puniſhment in an exemplary . 2 
| manner. Raleigh landed at Plymouth in July 1618; and though b 
it he heard the court was exaſperated by the Spaniſh ambaſſador, = 
| firmly reſolved to go to London, He was arreſted on his journexygx 
* thither; and finding, as he approached, that no apology could 5 
5 ſave him, repented of not having made his eſcape while he had it b 
[| in his power. He attempted it, while he was confined in the a7 
ll Tower, but was ſeized in a boat on the Thames. It was found, S 
| however, that his life could not be touched for any thing which 
had been done at Guiana: therefore a privy ſeal was ſent to the 
| judges, forthwith to order execution, in conſequence of his former 
il gattainder. This manner of proceeding was thought extra-judicial 7 
| at firſt ; but at length he was brought, OR. 28, to the King's- F 
= Bench bar at Weſtminſter, where ſentence of death was patled 3 
if upon him; and he was beheaded the next day in Old Palace- Yard, Þ 
i when he ſutfered his fate with great magnanimity. His body was 3 
| interred in St. Margaret's, Weſtminſter; but his head was pre- 1 
| ſerved by his family many years. „ 1 
it RAWLEY (Dr. W1LtL1am), the learned chaplain of the cele- I 
i" .  brated Sir Francis Bacon, and editor of his works, was born at 3 
I Norwich about the year 1588. He was of Benet-College in am- 
i bridge; took a bachelor of arts degree in 1604, a maſter's in 1608, Fe. 
[| a bachelor of divinity's in 1615, and a doctor's in 1621. About 1 
= Lady-Day 1609, he was choſen fellow of his college, took holy Po 
0 orders in 1611, and was inſtituted to the rectory of Landbeach 3 


— ip 
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Rawlinſon, citizen and wine-merchant of London, deſcended from 
the ancient family of that name at Graiſdale, in the county of 


Lancaſter, was born in the pariſh of St. Dionis, Back-Church, in 
Fenchurch-Street, London, March 1647; appointed ſheriff of 


London by James II: 1687, colonel of the white regiment” of 


trained bands, and governor of Bridewell and Bethlem-Hoſpitals, 


170g, and in 1706 lord- mayor of London, when he beautified 


and repaired Guild-Hall, as appears by an inſcription in the great 

orch. He married Mary, eldeſt daughter of Richard Tayler, 
Eſq. of Turnham-Green, with whom he lived 27 years, and by 
whom he had 15 children. She died at Chelſea, Feb. 21, 1724-5, 
aged 63: He in his own pariſh, Nov. 2, 1705, and. was buried 
with his father, who died in 1679, aged 66. Of his children, 
four daughters, Anne Maria, Mary, Margaret, Suſan ; and two 
ſons, both named Daniel, died before him. William died in 1732, 
and was buried at Antwerp. John, of Little-Leigh in Cheſhire, 
Eſq. died Jan. 9, 1733. Tempeſt, the youngelt ſon, died in 
1737. Sir Thomas Rawlinſon, it may be added, had been fore- 


man on the grand jury at the trial of alderman Corniſh ; and was 


elected ſheriff by royal mandate. 3 
RAWLINSON (TRO As), Eſq. eldeſt ſon of the preceding, 
was a great collector of books; and himſelf. a man of learning. 
as well as patron of thoſe Who were ſo. While Mr. Rawlinſon 
lived in Gray's-Inn, he had four chambers ſo completely filled, 
that his bed was removed out into the paſſage. He afterwards 
removed to London-Houſe, the ancient palace of the bithops of 
London, in Alderſgate-Strect, where he died Aug. 6, 1725, aged 
44, and was buried in the church of St. Butolph, Alderſgate, 


—— — — 


RAWLINSON (Richaxp), an eminent antiquary, and great 


benefactor to the univerſity of Oxford, was the fourth ſon of Sir 


Thomas; and was educated at St. John's-College, Oxford, where 


he was admitted gentleman-commoner, and proceeded-M. A. and 


© & 8 


grand compounder in 1713, and was admitted to the degree of 


Doctor of Civil Law by diploma in 1719. He was F. R. S. and 


| became F. S. A. May 10, 1727. He was greatly acceſſary to the 


bringing to light many deſcriptions of counties; and made large 
collections for the contiauation of Wood's © Athenz Oxonienſes,“ 
and * Hiltory of Oxford,“ and for an account of“ Non-Com- 
pliers” at the Revolition ; which, together with ſome collections 
of Hearne's, and note-buoks of bis own travels, he bequeathed 


by his will to the univerſity of Oxford. The Life of Mr. An- 
' thony Wood, a hiſtoriographer of the molt famous univerſity of 


Oxford, with an account of his nativity, education, works, &c. 


collected and compoſed from manuſcripts, by Richard Rawlinſon, 


gent. commoner of St, John's-College, Oxon, was printed at 
. 4 | London 


— 
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London in 1711. He publiſhed propofals for an “ Hiſtory of 
Eton- College, in 1717; and, in 1728, * Petri Abzlardi Abbatis 
Ruyenſis & Heloiſſæ Abbatiſſæ Paracletenſis Epiſtolæ,“ 8vo. dedi- 
cated to Dr. Mead. He alſo promoted the publications of ſeveral 
books. But his principal work, was «© The Englith Topographer, 


or, an Hiſtorical Account of all the Pieces that have been writ- 


ten relating to the Ancient Natural Hiſtory or Topographical | 


Deſcription of any Part of England, 1720, 8vo. He died at 
Iſlington, April 6, 1733. Conltantine, another brother, is men- 


tioned in Richard Rawlinſon's will, as then reſiding at Venice, 


alſo, another brother John, and a nephew Thomas. 
; 7 — — | : | . 
RAWLINSON (CuR1sTOPHER), of Carkhall in Lancaſhire, 
Eſq. only ſon of Curwen Rawlinſon of the fame place, who died in 
1689, and deſcended from a family of long ſtanding in High-Fur- 
nels, and very numerous in the pariſh of Hawkthead and Colton, 


was collaterally related to the ſubjects of the three foregoing ar- 


ticles. He was born in 1677, educated at Queen's- College, Oxford, 
made upper-commoner May 10, 1695, and eminently diſtinguiſhed 
for his application to Saxon and Northern literature. He publiſhed, 
whilſt at Quben's-College, a beautiful edition of king Alfred's 
Saxon tranſlation of Boethins de Conſolatione Philoſophiz, Oxon. 
1698,” 8vo. from a tranſcript, by Franciſcus Junius, of a. very 
ancient manuſcript, in the Bodleian-Library, collated with one in 
the Cotton- Library. He left behind him a large collection of ma- 
nuſcripts. He ordered his under coffin to be heart of oak, and 
covered with red leather ; and died Jan. 8, 1732-3, aged 55. 
RAY, or WRAY (Jonas), an eminent Engliſh natural philo- 
ſopher, was the ſon of a blackſmith at Black-Notley, near Brain- 
tree, in Eſſex; and was born there in 1628. He was bred a ſcho- 
lar at Braintree-School ; and ſent thence, in 1644, to Catherine- 
Hall in Cambridge. Here he continued about two years, and then 
removed, for ſome reaſon or other, to Trinity-College. He took 
the degrees in arts, and was choſen fellow of. his college. Bein 
famous for his {kill in Greek, in' 161, he was choſen the Greek - 
Lecturer of the college; in 1053, the mathematical-lecturer; in 
1635, humanity-reader : which three appointments ſhew the repu- 
tation he had acquired in that early period of his life, Tor his {kill 
in languages, polite literature, and the ſciences. 4 
During his continuance in the univerſity, he acquitted himſelf 
honourably as a tutor and preacher : for preaching and common- 
placing, both in the college and in the univerlity-church, were 
then uſually performed by perſons not ordained. He publithed in 


1660, a“ Catalogue of the Cambridge Plants,” in order to promote 


the Rudy of botany, which was then much negleRed; and the 
good reception this work met with-encouraged him to proceed fur- 
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ther in theſe ſtudies and obſervations. He no longer contented 
himſelf with what he met with about Cambridge, but extended 
his purſuits throughout the greateſt part of England and Wales, 


= 


and part of Scotland. In theſe journies of ſimpling, thongh he 


ſontetimes went alone, yet he had commonly the company of other 
curious gentlemen. At the reitoration of the king, he reſolved 
upon entering into holy orders; and was ordained by Sanderſon, 


| biſhop of Lincoln, Dec.,23, 1660. He continued fellow of Tri- 


nity-College, till the beginuing of the Bartholomew-Act; which, 


requiring a ſubſcription againlt thæ ſolemn league and covenant, 


occalioned him to refign his fe 
claration.: : | | | 

Having now left I'S fellowſhip, and viſited moſt parts of his 
own country, he was anxious to fee what nature afforded in foreign 
parts; and accordingly, in April 166g, himſelf and a few compa- 
nions, went over from Dover to Calais, and thence to divers parts 
of Europe: which, however, it is ſufficient juſt to mention, as 
Mr. Ray himſelf, in 1673, publiſhed the“ Obſervations”? they 
made in that tour. Mr. Ray returned to England, March 1665-6. 
He purſucd his puilolophical ſtudies with his uſual attention, and 
became fo diltingutthed, that he was importuned to come into the 


lowfhip. he reſuſing to ſign that de- 


Royal- Society, and was admitted fellow thereof in 1667. 


In the ſpring of 1669, Mr. Ray and Mr. Willoughby, his chief 
aſſociate, entered upon thoſe experiments about the tapping of 
trees, and the aſcent and deſcent of their ſap; Which'are publithed 


in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. About this time, Mr. Ray be- 


gan to draw up his obſervations for public uſe ; and one of the firſt 
things he ſet upon was, his“ Collection of Englith Proverbs,” 
which was publithed in 1672. He publiſhed at the ſame time, his 
« Nomenclator Clafficus,“ for the uſe of his pupils, who were the 
ſons of his friend Mr. Willoughby, now dead. In June 1673, 
Mr. Ray married a, gentlewoman of about twenty years of age, 
the daughter of Mr. Oakeley of Launton in Oxtordihire. To- 
wards the end of this year, came forth his“ Obfervations Topo. 
graphical, Moral, &c.” made in foreign countries. He a pre- 


pared Mr. Willoughby's „ ()bſervations about Birds“ for the preſs: 


which however was not publithed till 1678. Old lady Willoughby 
dying, and Mr. Willoughby's ſons being removed from under Mr. 
Ray's tuition, about 1676, he thought it belt to leave Middleton— 
Hall, and retire with his wife to ſome convenient place: ac- 
cordingly he removed to Sutton-Cofield, about four miles from 
Middleton. Some time after he went into Eiſex to. Falborne Hall, 
where he continued till June 1679; and then made another remove 


. to Black-Notley, his native place. Being ſettled here, and now 


free from interruptions, he began to renew his wonted labours, 
particularly in botzny, He alſo publiſhed the © Hiltory of Fiſhes” 
11 1685, and having publithed many books on fubjects Which 


Vor. Il. -— | he 
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he took to be ſomewhat foreign to his profeſſion, he at length re- 
ſolved to entertain the world like a divine, as, well as natural phi- 


loſopher; and with this view let about his D noniſtration of the 
Being and Attributes of God, which he calls, „ The Wiſdom of 
God manifeſted in the Works of the Creation.”” his work meet 


ing with univerſal applauſe encouraged him to publiſh another of a 
like nature, whoſe foundation was alſo laid at Cambridge, in ſome 
ſermons which he had preached before the univerſity ; and this was 
his « Three Phylico-T heological Diſcourſes concerning the Chaos, 
Deluge, and Diſſolution of the World, in 1692,” 8vo. Both 
theſe works have been often reprinted with large additions. Soon 


after theſe theological pieces came out, his“ Synopſis edc 


Animalium Quadrupedum'' was ready for the preſs, and publiſhed 
in June 1693 : and, having diſpatched that, he fet about and finiſhed 
a Synopſis of Birds and Fithes, Which was not publiſhed till after 
his death, which happened Jan. 17, 1704-6, at Black-Notley, in 
a houſe of his own. | 3 1 
| ——— tm 

RAY /Brxjamin), a moſt ingenious and worthy man, poſſeſſed 

of good learning, but ignorant of the world; indolent and thought— 


leſs, and oftcn very abſent. He was a native of Spalding, where 


he was educated under Dr. Neve, and afterwards admitted of St. 
John's-College, Cambridge. He was perpetual curate of Sur- 
fleet, of which he gave an account to the Spalding-Society ; and 


curate of Cowbitt, which is a chapel to Spalding, in the gift of 


truſtees. His hermitage of oſiers and willows there was cele- 
brated by William Jackſon of Boſton, in a manuſcript heroic 
poem. He communicated to the Royal-Socicty an account of a 
water-ſpout raiſcd off the land in Deeping-Fen, printed in their 
« *Franfattions,” vol. XLVII. p. 447; and of an ancient coin to 
Gent. Mag. 1744.“ There are ſeveral diſſertations by him in 


that miſcellany. He was ſecretary to the Spalding-Society in 17435. 


Mr. Pegge, about 1758, had a conſultation with Dr. Taylor, re- 
ſidentary of St, Paul's, and a friend of Ray's, to get him removed 
to better ſituations ; and the doctor was inclined to do it: but on 
better information, and mature conſideration, it was thought then 
my late to tranſplant him. He died a bachelor at Spalding in 
1760. ED | 


— — | 


REAL (Crsar Vicnard de St.), a polite writer in French, 
was the ſon of a counſellor to the ſenate of Chamberri in Savoy, 


where he was born; but it is not mentioned in what dle 
came very young to France, was ſome time a diſciple of M. de 
Varillas; and atterwards diſtinguiſhed himfelf at Paris by ſeveral 


. N. . 
ingemons productions. In 1675, he returned to Chamberri, and 


went thence to England with the ducheſs of Mazarine ; but ſoon 


alter came back to Paris, where he lived a long time, without 
| : title 
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Boks 01 dignity, intent npon literary purſuits. He Nee rue 
time to Chamberri in 1692, and died there the ſame year, pretty 
o, but not in the belt circumſtances, He was a man of great 
arts and penetration, a lover of the ſciences, and particularly fond 
of hiitory. His © De l' Uſage de VHiſtorie, Paris, 1672,” 12mo z 
is full of fentible and 1 reflections. In 1674, he publiſhed, 
+ Coujuration des Eſpagnols contre le Republique de Venice en 
1018,” 12 mo. bunt the great tame he acquired by this, he loſt by 


his“ La Vie de Jeſus Chriſt,” publithed tour years after. He 


wiote many other things. 
REAUMUR(Rene-AnToingE FERCHAULT ſieur de), a French 
philolupher, was born of a good family in 1683 at Rochelle, where 
he was grounded in letters. Then he was ſent to Poittiers for phi- 
loſophy; aud, in 1699, went to Bourges to ſtudy the law. In the 
mean ume, he had early diſcovered a turn for mathematics and phy- 
fies ; and he now went 10 Paris, to cultivate theſe ſciences. So 
early as 1705, he was Judged worthy to be a member of the aca- 
demy of [ciences; and he ſoon Juitited the choice that was then 
made of him by that ſociety. He made innumerable obſervations, 
aid-wrote a great number of pieces, upon the various branches of: 
natural philoſophy. His“ Hiitory of Inſects,“ in 6 vols. 4to. at 


Paris, is his capital work. He died in 1757, not t of 8 although 
he was ol , but in conleananel of a fall. | 


We 9500 


RL UD! (kn \ANCIS), an Italian phy ſician and very polite ſcholar, 


was delcended from a noble family, and born at Arezzo in Tuſ- 


cany, i626. His firſt ſtudies were made at Florence, whence he 


removed to Piſa, and there was admitted doctor in philoſophy and 
medicine. His in: genuity and {kill in theſe and other ſciences ac- 


quired him great reputation; and Ferdinand II. duke of Tuſcany, 
choſe him his firſt phylician. His conltant employ did not hinder 
him irom cultivating the Belles Lettres: he devoted much of his 
time to the (ludy of the Italian tongue, and contributed not a little 
towards compiling the dictionary of La Cruſca He wrote upon 
vipers, and upon the generation of inſects; and he compoled a 
good deal of poctry, ſome of which he publiſhed himſelf, and ſome 
was publithed after his death by order of the great duke, his maſter, 


Au his writings are in Italian. He died in 1697. 


| REGIOMONTANUS, an illuſtrious aſtronomer, whoſe real 

name was] 'ANNES MULLERUS, was bornat Konigſburg in Franco- 
nia, 1430. He was taught his grammar at home, and at twelve years 
of age {ent to Leiplic ; where he took a violent turn to aſtronomy, 
and witely applied himſelf to arithmetic and geometry, as neceſſary 

to.comprehend it rightly. But there was then nobody at Leipſic, 
who could lead Ain into the depths of this ſcience; and therefore, 
x B 2 at 
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at ſifteen, he removed to Vienna, to ſtudy under the famous Pur— 
bachius, who was the profeſſor there, and read lectures with the 
higheſt reputation. Abont that, time cardinal Beſſarion came to 
Vienna, to negotiate ſome affairs for the pope ; who, being a lover 
of aſtronomy, had begun to make a Latin verſion of Ptolemy's 
« Almageſt ;** but, not having time to go on with it, defired Pur- 
bachius to continue the work, and for that purpoſe to return with 
him into Italy, in order to make himſelf maſter ofthe Greek tongue, 
which at preſent he knew nothing of. Purbachius conſented to the 


cardinal's propoſals, provided Regiomoutanus might accompany b 
| him, and ſhare the taſk ; and all things were agreed on, when Pur- -& 
bachius died in 1461, The ſcholar of courſe ſucceeded the maſ- 3 
ter to the deſtined office, as well as in his profeſſorſhip, and attended Iz 
the cardival the ſame year to Rome; where the firſt thing he did 4 
was to learn the Greek language, though in the mean time he did = 
not neglect to make aſtronumical obſervations, and to compoſe 2 
various works in that ſcience. The cardinal going to Greece ſoon 2 


after, Regiomontanus went to Ferrera, where he continued the 
ſtudy of the Greek language under Theodore Gaza; who explained 

to him the text of Ptolemy, with the commentaries of "I heon : 9 
till at lengih he became fo perfect in it, that he could compoſe— 
verſes, and read like a critic, in it. In 1463, he went to Padua, 


where ke became a member of the univerſity ; and, at the requeſt JE 

of the ſtudents, expiaived Altraganus, an Arabian philoſopher. © 

In 1464, he removed to Venice, to attend his patron Beffarion ; 5 

and, the fame year, returned with him to Rome, where he waged A 

war with Georgius ] rapezuntius, whom he had terribly offended, 5 

by auimadverting on ſome pailages in his tranflation of Theon's 7 
Commentaiy. Not long after, being weary of rambling about, . 4 

| and having procured a great number of manuſcripts, which was 

| one main object of his travels, he returned to Vienna, and per- —“ 
tomed tor ſome time the offices of his protelſorthip. Afterwards 1 

| he went to Buda, at the invitation of Matthias Corvinus the king of 1 
lf Hungary, who was a lover of letters and fcrences, and founded a : 
ng rich and noble library there; but, on account of the wars, came and D 
8 ſettled at Nuremburg in 1471. He ſpent his time here, in con— 7 
8 Rructing inſtruments, in making obſervations, and publithing books, : 
1 ſome his own, ſome other people's. In 1474, pope Sixtus IV. 5 
| conceived a deign of retorming the calendar; and ſent for Regio- ; 

| montanus to Rome, as the properett and ableſt perſon to accomplith 3; 
1 his purpoſe. Regiomontanus was very unwilling to interrupt the : 
1 ſtudies he was engaged in at Nuremburg ; but receiving great pro- - 
Ii miſcs [rom the pope, u ho allo for the preſent named him archbi- b 
1 ſhop of Ratiſbon, he confented at length to go. He arrived at X 
if | Rome in 1475, and died there the year after; not without a ſuſpi- £ 
6 cion of being poitoned by the ſons of Trapezuntius, who carried 'F 
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on the enmity begun by their father: but Paul Jovius relates, that 


he died of the plague. 


_ — —— — 


REGIS (Peres SYLVAIN), a French philoſopher, and great 


propagator of Carteſianiſm, was born in Agenois in 1632. He 
_ cultivated the languages and philoſophy under the Jeſuits at Cahors, 


and afterwards divinity in the univerſity of that town, being de- 
ſigned for the church. He made ſo uncommon a progreſs, that at 
the end of four years, he was offered a doctor's degree without the 
uſual charges; but he did not think it became him to accept of it, 


till he had ſtudied alſo in the Sorbonne at Paris. He went thither, 


but was ſoon diſguſted with theology ; and, as the philoſophy of 
Des Cartes began at that time to make a noiſe through the lectures 


of Rohault, he conceived a talte for it, and gave himſelf up en- 


tirely to it. He frequented theſe lectures; and, becoming an adept, 
went to Toulouſe in 1663, and read lectures in it himſelf, In 1680, 
he returned to Paris; where, the concourſe about him was ſuch, 
that the ſticklers for Peripateticiſm began to be alarmed. They 


-applicd to the archbiſhop of Paris, who thought it expedient, in the 


name of the king, to puta ſtop to the lectures; which accordingly 
were diſcontinued for ſeveral months. The whole life of Regis 
was ſpent in propagating the new philoſophy. In 1690, he pub- 
lithed a formal ſyſtem of it, containing logic, metaphylics, phylics, 
and morals, in g vols. 4to and written in French. He wrote after- 
wards ſeveral pieces, in defence of his ſyſtem; in which he had 
difputes with M. Huet, Du Hamel, Malebranche, and others. 
He died in 1707. He had been choſen member of the Academy of 
Sciences in 1099, _ vhs | 3 ; 


— 


REGNARD (JOHN Francis), one of the beſt French comic 
writers after Molicre, was born at Paris in 1647. He had ſcarcely 
fhnithed his ſtudies, when he was ſeized with a paſſion for travelling, 
and an ardent defire to ſee the different countries of Europe. He 
went to Italy firſt, but was unfortunate in his return thence ; for 
the Englith veſſel bound for Matſcilles, on which he embarked at 
Genoa, was taken in the ſea of Provence by the Barbary Corſairs; 
and he was carried a ſlave to Alpters. Being always a lover of 
good eating, he knew how to make ragouts; and, by this means 
procyring an office in his maſter's kitchen, his bondage fat the more 
eaſily upon him. His amiable manners and pleaſant humour made 
him a favourite with all about him, and not a little ſo with the wo- 
men; for he had alſo the advantage of a good perſon. An amo- 
rous intrigue with one of theſe, in which matters were carried as 
far as they could go, involved him in a terrible difficulty ; for his 
mailer, coming to the knowledge of it, inſiſted upon his ſubmitting 
to the law of the country, which obliged a Chriitian, convicted F 5 
Weh a commerce, either to turn Mahometan, or to ſuffer death by 


fire, 


S 
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fire. Regnard did not care to do either; and luckily he was freed. 
from the dilemma by the French conſul, who, having juſt received 
a large fum for his redemption, bought him off, and ſent him 
home. | | | | 
Ile had not been long at Paris, before he formed plans for tra— 
velling again; and accordingly, in April 1681, he fet out to viſit 
Flanders and Holland. whence he pailed to Denmark, and atter- 
wards to Sweden, Hzving done ſome ſingular piece of ſervice to 
the king 9 Sweden, this monarch, who perceived that he was tra- 
velling out of pure cunolity, told him, that Lapland contained 
many things Well worthy of obtervation ; and ordered his tica{urer 
to accommodate him with whatever he wanted, if he choſe to pro- 
ceed thither Regaaid embarked for Stockholm, with wa other 
gentlemen that had accompanied him from Frauce ; and went as far 
as Toine, a city at the buttum of the Buthnic Gulph. After his 
return to Stockholm, he went to Poland, thence to Vienna, and 


from Vienna 10 Paris, after a ramble of almoit three years. 1 
He now fcttled in his don country, and wrote a great many co- . 
medies. IIe was made a treaſurer oi France, and licutenant of the 3 
waters and foreſts: he lived like a philoſopher and a voluptuary. : 
This man, though of a gay humour, died of chagrin in his 52d 7 
year : it is ſaid, that he contributed himfclt to ſthonen his days. 8 7, 
REGNIER (MATHURIN), a ſatirical French poet, celebrated 7 
for his ſatire, was the fon of a citizen of Chartres, by a filter of _ 


the abbe Deſpontes, a famous poet alſo; and was born there in 
1573- He was brought up to the church, yet very unht for it, on 
account of his debaucheries ; which, it ſeems! were ſo esceflive, #4 
that he had at thirty ail the infirmities of vid ave. He was twice | 
at Rome, in 1593 and 1601. In 1604, he obtained a Canonry in 
the church of Chartres: he had other beactices, and alſo a pention 
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| of 2000 livres, which Henry IV. ſettled on him in 1626. He died Fl 

| at Rouen in 1013. | | 1 
|| REGNIER de Marers (SerarniN), a French writer, was x 
S - born at Paris in 132; and, at fiftcen, diltinguithed himfelf by A 
14 tranſlating the“ Batrachomyomachia,“ into burleſque verſe. At 7 
8 | thirty, he went to Rome as lecretary 10 an embally. An Italian I 
1 ode of his making procured him a place in the Academy de la 3 
li | Cruſca in 1607 ; and, in 1670, he was elected a member of the 4 
Ul. French academy. In 1684, he was made perpeual ſecretary, aſter YZ 
1 the death Of Mezeray ; and it was he who drew up all thoſe pa- 3 
8 pers, in the name of the academy, againſt Furetiere. In 1668, the . 
8 king gave him the priory of Grammont, which determined him to I 
1 the ceclefiallical tunction; and, in 1675, he had an abbey. He : 
| | died in 1713, aged 82, having done great ſervice to language, and | 3 
1 being cher author of ſome poetry in French and Italian. \ > 
Iii | 25 REINESIUS 4 
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"REINE Us S$} HOMAS), a learned and philoſophic German, 


was born at Gotha, a city of Thuringia, in 1,87. He was a phys 


* 


ſician ; but applied himſelf to polite Rene in which he chiefly 
excelled. Alter practiſing phyſic in other places, he ſettled at Al- 
tefnburg ; where he reſided ſcveral years, and was made a burgo- 
maſter. At laſt, having been raiſed to be counſellor to the elector 
of Saxony, he went and lived at Leiplic ; where he alſo died in 
1667. He wrote a piece or two upon ſubjects of his own profeſ- 
ſion; but the greateſt part of his works relate to philology and cri- 
ticiſm, among which are, * Variarum Lectionum Libri Tres,“ in 
40. 

RELAND ne an eminent Orientaliſt and very learned 
man, was born at Ryp, a village in North: Holland, July 17, 1676. 
His father was miniſter of that village, but afterwards removed to 
Alkinaar, and then to Amſterdam. In this laſt city Reland was 
educated with infinite care; and at eleven years of age, having 
paſſed through the uſual courſes at {chool, was placed in the college 
under Surenhuſius. During three years of ſtudy under this profeſ- 
ſor, he made a vaſt progreſs in the Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldee, and 
Arabic languages; and at his leiſure hours applied himſelf to poetry. 
in which he ſucceeded very well. At fourteen, he was ſent to 
Utrecht; where he ſtudied under Grævius and Leuſden, perfectèd 
himſelf in the Latin and Oriental tongues, and applied himſelf alſo 
to philoſophy, in Which he took the degree of doctor. At ſeven- 
teen, he entered upon ivinity under the direction zof Herman 
Witſius and others; but did not abandon the Oriental languages, 
which were always 815 favourite ſtudy. After he had reſided fix 
years at Utrecht, his father ſent him to Leyden, to continue his 
theological ſtudics under Frederic Spanheim and others; where he 
ſoon received the offer of a profeſſorthip at Linden, either in philo- 
ſophy or the Oriental languages. He would have accepted it, though 
but juſt two and twenty; but his father's ill ſtate of health would 
not allow him to remove fo far irom Amſterdam. In 1699, he was 


elected proteifor of philoſophy at Harderwick, but did not continue 


leds 


there long; for, king William having recommended him to the 
magiſtrates of Utrecht, he was offered in 1701 the profeſſorſhip of 
Oriental languages and eccleſiaſtical antiquities, which he readily 
accepted. In 1703, he took a wife. by whom he had three chil- 
dren. In 1713, a ſociety for the advancement of Chriſtian know- 
ge was eſtabliſhed in England, as was that for the propagation of 
the goſpel in foreign parts THe year after: of both which Reland 
became a member. He died of the ſmall-pox at Utrecht, Feb. 5, 
1718, in his 42d year. He was a man of an excellent diſpoſition, 
of great humanity and modeſty. He wrote and publithed a great 
number of works, in order to promote and! illuſtrate facred and Ori- 
1 | | ental 
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ental learning; likewiſe ſome poems, orations, &c. All his works 
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REMBRANDT vax Rev, a Flemiſh painter of great emi- 


nence, was the ſon of a miller, and born near Leyden in 1606. 
He is one of thoſe who owed all the ſkill in his profeſſion to the 
firength of his own genius; for the advantages of education were 
few or none to him. His turn lay powertully towards painting, 
inſomuch that he ſcems to have been incapable of learning any 
thing elle ; and it is ſaid, that he could ſcarcely read. There was 

reat ſingularity in the behaviour of this painter, being an humouriſt 
of the firſt order, though a man of ſenſe and fine genius. He af- 
feed an old-faſhioned flovenly dreſs, and loved mean and pitiful 


* 


company, though he had got ſubſtance enough to Keep the beſt. 


He died in 16068. | | 

RENAUDOT (Evust8B1vs), a French writer, very learned in 
Oriental hiſtory and languages, grandſon of Theophraſtus Renau- 
dot, a learned phyſician, who was the firſt author of gazettes in 
France, was born at Paris in 1646; and, being taught claſſical li- 


| terature by the Jeſuits, and philoſophy in the college of Harcourt, 


afterwards entered into the congregation of the oratory, where he 
did not continue long. lis father being firſt phyſician to the 
dauphin, he was early introduced to ſcenes, where his parts, his 


learning, and his politeneſs, made him admired. His reputation 


was atlterwards advanced and eſtabliſhed by ſeveral learned works, 
which he publiſhed. In 1700, he attended cardinal. de Noailles to 
Rome; and received great honours, together with the priory of 
Froſſay in Brittany, from pope Clement V. Returning from Flo- 
rence, he was honoured in the fame manner by the great duke; 
and was alſo made a member of the academy de la Cruſca. On 
his return to France, he devoted himſelf entirely to letters, and 
compoſed a great number of learned dilſertations, which are printed 
in the“ Memoirs of the Academy of Inſcriptions ;”” of which 


he was a member, as well as of the French academy. He died 
in 1720, with high fentiments of devotion, | | 


— — 


RETZ (Carvixar Dr). See GON DI. 


REUCHLIN (Joux), a learned German, who contributed 
much to the reſtoration of letters in Europe, was born at Pforz- 
heim in 1450. Iis parents, perceiving in him good parts and a 
turn to books, were ealtly perſuaded to give him a liberal educa- 
tion; at a time when learning and the ſciences, by being ſo rarely 


met with, were fo much eſteemed and honoured. He went to 


Paris, then the feat of literature in theſe weſtern parts, With the 
biſhop of Utrecht; where he ſtudied grammar under Joannes à 


| Lapide, 


ob: 
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17 
Lapide, rhetoric under Gaguinus, Greek under Tiphernas, and 
Hebrew under Weſſelus. Having returned to his own country, he 
took the degree of doctor in philoſophy at Balil, where he lived 
four years; then went to Orleans to ſtudy the law, and was ad- 
mitted doctor in 1479. He taught the Greek language at Orleans, 
as he had done at Balil; and compoſed and printed a grammar, a 


' REYNOLDS—{Sir Foſbua). 


lexicon, ſome vocabularies, and other works of a like nature, to 
facilitate the ſtudy of that language. 


After ſome time, Eberhard count of Wirtemburg being to make 
the tour of Italy, Reuchlin was pitched upon among others to at- 
tend him; chiefly becauſe, during his reſidence in France, he 
had corrected his own German pronunciation of the Eatin, which 
appeared ſo rude and ſavage to the Itajians. They were hand- 
ſomely received at Florence by Laurence de Medicis, the father of 
Leo X. and became acquainted with many learned men there. 
They proceeded to Rome, where Hermolaus Barbarus pre- 
vailed with Reuchlin to change his name to Capnio, which ſig- 
nifies the ſame in Greek, as Reuchlin does in German; that is ſmoke. 


Count Eberhard entertained ſo great an eſteem for Capnio (ſo he 


was afterwards called) that, upon his return to Germany, he made 
him his ambaſſador to the emperor Frederic III. at whoſe court he 
came to be ſo much conſidered, that the emperor conferred many 
henours upon gs... made him many prelents. .On the death 


of Frederic in 1493, Capnio returned' to count Eberhard, who 


died alſo about three months after the emperor : when, an uſur- 
pation ſucceeding, Capnio was banithed. He retired to Worms, 


and wrote books: but the elector Palatine, having a cauſe to de- 


fend at Rome ſome time after, ſelected him as the fitteſt and ableſt 
man for his purpoſe ; and accordingly, in 1498, Capnio made an 
oration before the pope and cardinals, concerning the rights of the 
German princes, and the privileges of the German churches. Ile 
ſtayed more than a year at Rome; and had ſo much leiſure, as to 
perfect himſelf in the Hebrew tongue under Abdias a Jew, and 


alſo in the Greek, under Argyrophylus. | He was vexed in his old 


age by an unhappy difference with the divines of Cologne, occa- 
tioned by a Jew named Pſefferkorn, who, though an impoſtor de- 


tected, contrived to be ſupported by theſe noodles in a diſpute with 
Capnio, while all the learned were of his üde. His enemies 


would have embroiled him in.Luther's cauſe ; but he continued al- 
ways a Catholic, and gave them no advantage. He died in 1322. 
He is ſuppoſed to have been the chief, if not ſole, author of the 
celebrated work, entitled, © Epiſtolæ Obſcurorum Virorum,” 


REYNOLDS (Sir Joshua), Kant. F. R. and A. 88. LL. D. 
of Oxford and Dublin, was the ſon of the Rev. Mr. Reynolds, 
and born at Plympton St. Mary's, in Devonthire, July 16, 1723. 
His father was univerſally reſpected, and an intimate friend of that 
eminent divine, Mr. Zachariah Mudge. Mr. Reynolds had a very 

YoL. 'V HE. No. 88. numerous 
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numcrous family, which, however, never depreſſed his ſpirits, and 


he was afliduous in cultivating learning among his neighbours. 
Young Reynolds was ſent early to a grammar-{chool, being 1n- 
tended by his father for the church, and went from thence to one 
of the univerſities, where he took the degree of maſter of arts. 


Sir Joſhua ever declared, that the deſtination of his mind to 


painting was occaſioned by an accidental peruſal of Richardſon's 
treatiſe on that art when very young. He became a pupil to Mr. 


- Hudſon the painter, who, amongſt other advice that he gave him, 


recommended him to copy. Guercino's drawings. This he did 
with ſuch {kill, that many of them are now preſerved in the cabi- 


nets of the curious in this country, as the originals of that very. 


great maſter. About the year 1759, he went to Rome to proſecute 
his ſtudies, where he remained about two years, and employed 
himſelt rather in making ſtudies from, than in copying the works 
of the great painters with which that illuſtrious capital of art 
-abounds. Here too he amuſed himſelf with painting caricatures, 

articularly a very large one of all the Engliſh that were then at 
1 in the different attitudes of Raphacl's celebrated ſchool at 
Athens. He returned to England about the year 1752, and took 
a houſe in Newport-Street, Leiceſter-Fields; to which latter place 
he removed foon afterwards, and where he continued till the time 
of his death, which happened on the gg#of Feb. 1792, after a 
diſeale of langour, occalioned by an enlargement of the liver. His 
body, by the permiſſion of his fovereign (who appeared to wiſh 
that every potlible honour ſhould be conterred on the remains of 
the preſident of his own academy) lay in ſtate in one of the apart- 
ments of the Royal-Academy; and was. conveyed on the morning 
of Saturday, the gd of March, to the cathedral of the metropolis, 
attended by the molt diltiaguithed perſons in the country in birth, 


in talents, and in virtue. It was received at the welt door of the 
church by the venerable chapter, who preceded it into the choir, 


where a folemn funeral fervice was performed; and that no mark 


of reſpect might be wanting to the reſpectable remains (whoſe 


obſequies were then celebrating) they added ſome ſupernumery and 
excellent lingers to their choir. Sir Joſhua was a member of 
the Painter-Stainers- Company in London, to which he was preſented 
October 15,1784. | t N 

He wrote © Diſcourſes delivered at the Royal-Academy, 2 vols.“ 
evo. Notes to Mr. Maſon's Tranſlation of Dufrelnoy on Paint- 
ing.“ 4to. The Papers No. 76, 759, Sa, inthe Idler, on the ſub- 
Ject of painting, were alſo written by him. . 

— — : 


RHENYAMUS (BeaTus), a very learned German; was born 


5 ? x fe . 0 
in 1.48, atSckeleltat; whence he removed to Paris, afterwards to. 


Stiaſhurg, and then to Bail. At Baſil he corrected Frobenius's 
prels, aud at the fame time contracted a very intimate fricudihip 
1 | | With 


8 
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with Eraſmus. He died at Straſburg in 1547. He was the firſt 
who preſented the public with © Paterculus:“ and he wrote notes 
upon Tertnllian, the elder Pliny, Livy, and Tacitus. But his 

iſtory of Germany, under the title of © Res Germanic,” in 2 
vols! folio, paſſes for his capital work. He alſo wrote ſeveral other 


learned works. 


0 


RHODOMAN {(LavreaTiuUs), a learned German, was born 
in 1546 at Sallowert, belonging to the counts of Stolburg in Upper- 
Saxony. The happy genius, which he had diſcovered from his 
tender years, induced thoſe-counts to maintain him in the college 


IS of IIfield. He continued there ſix years; and made ſo great a 
pProgrels in literature, that he was thought a proper man to teach 
in the moſt eminent ſchools and moſt flouriſhing univerſities. He 


was eſpecially ſkilled in the Greek tongue. He compoſed ſome 
XZ Greek verſes, which have been admired by the belt judges ; and 
was very ſucceſsful in a Latin tranſlation of“ Diodorus Siculus,“ 


9 which he publiſhed with the original: he tranſlated alſo into Latin 
the Greek poem of“ Cointus Smyrnzus,” or © Quintus Calaber,” 


 Cconceraing the taking of Troy; and added ſome corrections to it. 
At laſt he was appointed profeſſor of hiſtory in the univerſity of 
Wittemburg, and, having written a great number of books, died 


178 there in 1606. 


» 


OY 


Z* RICAUT, or RYCAUT (Sir Pav1,), an Engliſh writer, was 


1 the tenth fon of Sir Peter Ricaut, and the author of ſome uſeful 
Works. When and where he was born is not mentioned; nor yet 
where he was educated : but his education was undoubtedly a gen- 
1 teel one. He travelled many years, not only in Europe, but alſo 
in Alia and Africa; and performed ſome publie ſervices. In 
121661, when the earl of Winchelſea was ſent ambaſſador extraor- 
YH dinary to the Ottoman Porte, he went as his ſecretary ; and While 


he continuedd in that ſtation, which was eight years, he wrote © The 
| reſent ſtate of the Ottoman Empire, in three books.“ After- 
Wards, he was mate conſul for the Engliſh nation at Smyrna; 
and during his reſidence here, at the command of Charles II. 
| compoſed © The preſent {tate of the Greek and Armenian churches, * 
Z anno Chrilti 1678.” Upon his return to. England, he preſented 5 
it with his Own hauds to his majeſty; and it was publiſhed in 1679, 
Z 38vo. Having acquitted himfelt, for the ſpace of eleven years, to 
the entire ſatisfaction of the Tarkey-Company, he obtained leave to 
3 return to England; where he lived in honour and good eſteem. 
The earl of Clarendon, being appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
in 168$z, made him his principal ſecretary for the provinces of 
= Leinſter and Connaught: and James II. knighted him, conſti- 
* tured him one of the privy-council for Ireland, and judge of the 
high court of admiralty, which he enjoyed till the Revolution in 
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1688. Soon aftcr this, he was employed by king William, as his 
reſident with the Hanfe-Towns in Lower-Saxony, namely, Ham- bY. 
burg, Lubeck, Bremen; where he continued for ten years, and MW 
gave the utmolt ſatis faction. At length, worn out with age and 
infirmities, he had leave in 1700 to return to England, where he . 
died that year. He was fellow of the Royal-Society for 3 years 
before his deceaſe; author of ſeveral, productions, and perfect maſ- 
ter of the Greek both ancient and modern, the Turkiſh, Latin, 
Italian, and French languages. | | | 


RICCIOLUS (JoAN NES BaertisTA), an Italian aſtronomer 
mathematician, and philoſopher, was born at Ferrara in 1598 ; and, 
at fixteen, admitted into the ſocicty of the Jeſuits, He had ver 
uncommon parts joined with as uncommon application; ſo that 
the progreſs he made in every branch of literature and ſcience was 
very extraordinary. He was ordered to teach rhetoric, poetry, | 
philoſophy, and ſcholaſtic divinity, in the Jeſuits colleges at Parma , 
and Bononia ; yet applied himſelf in the mean time to making 
"obſervations in geography, chronology, and aſtronomy. This was 
his natural bent ; and at length he obtained leave from his ſuperiors 
to quit all other employment, that he might devote himſelf entirely 
to it. He died in 1671, aged 73. 

RICCOBONI (Lewis), a celebrated actor of Modena; he 
was likewiſe a great critic and dramatic writer. He died in 1753. 
 RICIHARDSON (SAMUEL), inventor of a peculiar ſpecies of 
moral romance, was born 1n 1689, in Derbyſhire. He had a pri- 
vate grammar-{chool education in the neighbourhood of the place 
ot his birth; and was originally intended for the church. He ex- 
erciſed the profefſion of a printer, with the higheſt reputation, for 
a long ferics of years in Saliſbury-Court, Fleet-Street. Diſſimilar 
as their geniuſes may ſeem, when the witty and wicked duke of 
Wharton (a Kind of Lovelace) about the year 1723 fomented the 
Ipirit of oppolition in the city, and became a member of the Wax- 

handlers- Company ; Mr, Richardſon, though his political prin- 
Ciples were very different, was much connected with, and favoured 
by him, and for ſome little time was the printer of his“ True 
Briton,” publihed twice a week. He fo far exerciſed his own X 

judgment, however, in peremptorily refuſing to be congerned in 
fuch papers as he apprehended might endanger his ſafety, that he 
ſtopt at the end of the lixth number, which was poflibly his own 

Will production. Ie printed for ſome time a news-paper called © The 

lll Daily Journal 3” and alterwards © The Daily Gazetteer,” Through 

the intcreſt of his triend Mr. Speaker Ouflow, he printed the firſt 

10 edition of the © Journals of the Houſe of Commons.” In 1754, 

| 111, he was matter of. the company of Stationers. He purchaſed a 
| | 8 | inoicty 
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moiety of the patent of law- printer at Midſummer 1760, and 
carried on that department of buſineſs in partnerſhip with Miſs 
Catherine Lintot. By his firſt wife Martha Wilde, daughter of 


M.. Allington Wilde, printer, in Clerkenwell, he had five ſons 


and a daughter, who all died young. His ſecond wife {who ſur- 
vived him many years) was Elizabeth, fiſter of the late Mr. Leake, 
bookſeller of Bath. By her he had a ſon and five daughters. The 
ſon died young; but four of the daughters ſurvived him; viz. 
Mary, married in 1757 to'Mr. Ditcher, who was an eminent ſur- 
eon of Bath, Martha, married in 1957 to Edward Bridgen, Eſq. - 
F. R. and A. SS. Anne, unmarried; and Sarah, married to Mr. 
Crowther, ſurgeon, of Boſwell-Court. His country retirement, 
firſt at North-End near Hammerſmith, and afterwards at Parſon's- 
Green, was generally filled with his friends of both ſexes. He 
was regularly there from Saturday to Monday, and frequently at 
other times, being never ſo happy as when he made others ſo, be- 
ing himſelf, in his narrow ſphere, the Grandiſorh he drew; his 
heart and hand ever open to diſtreſs. _ | hes, | 
By many family misfortunes, and his own writings, which in a 


manner realiſed every feigned diſtreſs, his nerves, naturally weak, 


52 


or, as Pope expreſſes it, ** tremblingly alive all o'er,” were ſo un- 
hinged, that for many years before his death his hand ſhook, he 


had frequent vertigoes, and would ſometimes have fallen had he 
not ſupported himſelf by his cane under his coat. His paralytic 


diſorder affected his nerves to ſuch a degree for a conſiderable time 
before his death, that he could not lift a glaſs of wine to his mouth 
without aſſiſtance. This diſorder at length terminating in an apo- 
plexy, deprived the world of this amiable man and truly original 
genius, on July 4, 1761, at the age of 72. He was buried, by 
his own direction, with his firſt wife, in the middle aile, near the 
pulpit of St. Bride's-Church, „ g | 
he two firſt volumes of his“ Pamela,” which were written in 
three months, firſt introduced him to the literary world.; and never 


| was a book of the kind more generally read and admired. It was 


even recommended not unfrequently from the pulpit, particularly 
by Dr. Slocock, late of Chriſt-Church, Surrey, who had a very. 
high eſteem for it, as well as. for its author. His other novels, 
« Clariſſa Harlow” and © Sir Charles Grandiſon,” were equally 
commended and admired. Beſides theſe his three great works, he 
publithed ſeveral fragments, eſſays, &c. particularly No. g7 in 
vol. 2 of the © Ramblers. Mr. Richardſon was greatly admired 
by the geniuſes of his age, particularly Dr. Johnſon, Mr. Hill, Dr. 
Young, &c. | TY 5 | | 


* 


NICHELET (CxSAR PETER), a French writer, was born at 
Cheminon in Champagne, in 1631. He was the friend of Patru 
and d'Ablancourt ; and, like them, applied himſelf to the ſtudy ot 
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the French language with ſucceſs. He compoſed a dictionary full 
of new and ufeful remarks upon it, which would have been more 


acceptable than it was, if it had not been alſo full of ſatirical re- 
flections and obſcenities. It was firft publiſhed in one vol. 4to. at 
Geneva, 1680; but after the death of the author, which happened 
in 1698, enlarged with a great number of new articles to 2 vols, 
folio, and afterwards three. 


Richlet made a French tranſlation of © The Conqueſt of Florida, 


by Garcilaſſo de la Vega. He compoſed ſome other pieces in a 
grammatical and critical way, relating to the French tongue. 
r 


RICHELIEU (JoHN ARMAND pu PLess1s DE), a great car- 


dinal and miniſter of {tate in France, and alfo a man of letters and 
an author, was born of a noble family at the caſtle of Richelieu, 
Sept. 5, 1385. He went through his ſtudies with great ſucceſs; 
and, having taken his degrees at the Sorbonne, removed to Rome, 
where he obtained of Paul V. a diſpenſation to be biſhop of Lu- 
con at two and twenty. At his return to France, he applied him- 
ſelf in a particular manner to the function of preaching; and his 


reputation this way procured him the office of almoner to the 
queen Mary de Medicis. His abilities in the management of af- 


fairs advanced him to be fecretary of {tate in 1616; and the king 
ſoon gave him the preference to all his other ſecretaries. The 
death of the marquis d Ancre having produced a reyolution in ſtate- 


affairs, Richelicu retired to Avignon; where he employed himfelf 


in compoſing books of controverſy and picty, One preat object of 
his ambition being to reduce the Hugonots to the Catholic proſeſ- 
fion, he employed his pen among other means to effect it; and 
mblithed at Paris in 4618 a treatiſe, entitled.“ The Principal 
bins of the Catholic Faith defended, againſt the Writing addreſſed 
to the King by the Miniſters of Charenton.”” He publithed alſo, 
with the fame view, © The moſt eaſy and certain Method of con- 
verting thoſe who are ſeparated from the Church.” He wrote alfo 
„A Catechiſm,” and a treatiſe of piety, called, © The Perfection 

of a Chriſtian.“ 1 5 | 
The king having recalled him to court, he was made a cardinal 
in 1622; aud, two years after, firſt miniſter of ſtate, and grand 
maſter of the navigation. Lhe hiſtory of his life would be the 
hiflory of. France, and therefore muſt not be expected from us. 
Suſlice it to obierve, that, being a man of prodigious capacity, and 
of a rcitleſs and infatiable ambition, he formed to himſelf vaſt de- 
ſigns; and this made his whole life nothing but a ſeries of agi- 
tations and inquietudes. Ile protected the aboliching of Calvin- 
tim in France, and would have done it by fair means Mut, finding 
that impollible, he relolved to do it by force. Other caſes, in the 
mean time interpoſed, and prevented ihe execution of this deſign. 
le found himſelf frequcutiy under the neceliiies of combating 
| | | the 
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the grandees of the kingdom, the royal family, the whole houſe of 
Auſtria, and often Lewis XIII. himſelf. Being himſelf a poet, 
he envied Corneille the glory of his“ Cid ;” and, in 1637. 
obliged the French academy to publiſh a criticiſm upon it to its 
diſadvantage. Yet he loved able men of all profeſſions, and cauſed 
the arts and ſciences to flourcith in the kingdom. He died in 1642, 
amidit ſtorms and perils, before he had completed any of his de- 
ſigns; leaving behind him a name ſomewhat dazzling, but by no 
means dear and yenerable. He was bygied in the magnificent 
church of the Sorbonne, which he had rebuilt; and a noble mo- 
nument was creed over him, which was eſteemed a maſter-piece 
of the celebrated ſculptor and architect Girardon. Among his 
works are, A Journal,” in 2 vols. 12mo. © Letters,” in 12mo. 
and © A Political Teſtament,“ in 12mo. all treating of politics 
and [tate affairs. 5 | | 

RIDER WILLIAM), B. A. was the author of a * Hiſtory of 
England” in ſmall ſize. He was lecturer of St. Vedaſt, Foſter- 
Lane, curate of St. Faith's, and many years ſur-malter of St. 
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RIDLEY (Dr. N1icnorLas), one of the principal inſtruments 
of the Reformation, and who ſuffered martyrdom. for it in the reign 
of quecn Mary, was born of an ancient family about 1500 in 
Tynedale, near the Scotch borders, in Northumberland. His ſchool 
education he received at Newcallle upon I'yne ; whence he was 
removed to Pembroke-Hall in Cambridge, at the charges of his 


uncle Dr. Robert Ridley, about 1518, when Luther was preaching 


againſt indulgences in Germany. Here he acquired a good ſkill 
in the Latin and Greck topgues, and in theclearning then more in 
faſhion, the philolophy and theology of the ſchools. His repu- 
tation was ſuch, as to procure him the eſteem of the other univer- 


ſity, as well as of his. own; tor in 1524, the maſter and fellows 


of Univerlity-College in Oxford invited him to accept of an exhi- 


bition, founded by Walter Skyrley, biſhop of Durham, which he 
deciined. Ihe next year he took his maſter's degree, and was ap- 
pointed by the college their general agent in ſome cauſes relating to 
it, His uncle was now willing to add to his attainments the ad- 
vantages of travel, and the improvement of foreign univerſities 3. 
and, as his ſtudies were directed to divinity, he ſent him to ſpend 
ſome ume among the doctors of the Sorbonne at Paris, and after- 
wards among the profeſſors of Louvain. Having {taid three years 
abroad, he returned to Cambridge, and purſued His theological 
ſtudies. He was fenior prottor ot. the univerſity, when the impor- 
tant point of the pope's ſupremacy caine before them to be ex- 
amined upon the authority of ſcripture : and their reſolution after 
mature deliberation, © “ That the biſhop of Rome had no more au- 
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thority or juriſdiction derived to him from God, in this kingdom 
of England, than any other foreign biſhop,” was ſigned in the 
name of the univerſity by Simon Heynes, vice-chancellor, Nicho- 
las Ridley, Richard Wilks, prottors. He loſt his uncle in 1536 ; 
but the education he had received, and the improvements he had 
made, ſoon recommended him to another and greater, patron, 
Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who appointed him his do- 
meltic chaplain, and collated him to the vicarage of Herne in 
Eaſt- Kent. He bore his teſtimony in the pulpit here againſt the 
Act of the Six Articles; and inſtructed his charge in the pure doc- 
trines of the goſpel, as ſar as they were yet diſcovered to him ; but 


tranſubſtantiation was at this time an article of his creed. During 


his retirement at this place, he read a little treatiſe written, 790 

ears before, by Ratramus or Bertram, a monk of Cerbey. This 
firſt opened his eyes, and determined him more accurately to ſearch 
the ſcriptures in this article, and the doctrine of the primitive fa- 
. thers. His diſcoveries he communicated to his patron, and the 
event was the conviction of them both, that this doctrine was no- 
vel and erroneous. After he had ſtayed about two years at Herne, 
he was choſen maſter of Petmbroke-Hall, and appointed chaplain 
to the king; and ſuch was his courage and zeal for the Reforma- 
tion, that, next to the archbiſhop, he was thought to be its greateſt 
ſupport among the clergy. In the reign of Edward VI. when a 
royal viſitation was refolved on through the kingdom, he attended 
the viſitors of the northern circuit as their preacher, to inſtruct 
that part of the nation in the principles of religion. In 1547, he 
was appointed biſhop of Rocheſter, and r e in the uſual 
form of popith biſhops, as the new ordinal had not yet taken 

lace, When Bonner was deprived of the biſhopric of London, 
Ridley was pitched upon as a proper perſon to fill that important 
ſee; being eltecmed, both the moſt learned, and moſt thoroughly 
zealous for the Reformation. A little before the king died, he 
was named to ſucceed to Durham ; but, great as the honours were 
which he received or were intended him, the higheſt were reſerved 
tor him under queen Mary ; which were, to be a priſoner for the 
goſpel, a confeſſor of Chriſt in bonds, and a martyr for his truth. 


Some of his writings are ſtill extant, but the majority is loſt. 
| — — 


RIDLEY (Dr. GLoSTER). This worthy divine deſcended 


collaterally from the preceding, was born at fea, in 1702, on board 


the Glouceſter Eaſt-Indiaman, to which circumſtance he was in- 
debted for his Chriſtian name. He received his education at Win- 
cheſter-School, and thence was elected to a fellowſhip at New-Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he proceeded B. C. L. April 29, 1629. In 
thoſe two ſeminaries he cultivated an early acquaintance with the 
Mules, and laid the foundation of thoſe elegant and ſolid acquire- 
ments for which he was afterwards fo cininentiy diſtinguithed, as 
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a poet, a We Pr and a divine. During a a vacancy in 1799 he 
joined four friends, viz. Mr. I homas Pletcher (afterwards 
f Kildare) Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Eyre, Mr. Mortiſon, 
and Mr. Jennens, in writing a tragedy, called“ The Fruitleſs Re- 
drefs,” cach undertaking an act, on a plan previouily concertet|. 
V hen they delivered in pe Si leveral proportions, at their meeting 
1 the winter, few readers would have known that the whole was 
= the production of a ſingle hand This tragedy, which was of- 
fered to Mr. Wilks, but never acted, is ll in waruleript, with 
another called“ Jugurtha.” Dr. Ridley in his youth was much 
addicted to theatrical performances, Mz:dnurit in Suilſex was the 
place where they were exhibited ; and the co: npany of gentlemen 
actors to which he belonged conliſted chiefly ot his coadjutors in 
the tragedy already mentioned, IIe is faid to have pertorined the 
characters of Marc Antony, Jai Her, Horatio, and Moneles, with 
diſtinguiſhed applauſe, a circumſtance that will be readily believed 
by thafe who are no ſtrangers to his judicious and graceful mah er 
of ſpeaking in the pulpit. Young Cibber, being likewiſe a W yke- 
hamilt, called on Dr. Ridley, "In after he had been appoinicd 
chaplain to the Ealt-TIndia-Company, at Poplar, and would have per- 
ſuaded him to quit the church for the Rage, obſerving thai it 
uſually paid. the larger falaries of the two, For great part of his 
life, he had no other preterment than the ſmall college living of 
Weſtow in Norfolk, and the donative of Poplar in Middlef 8 
where he reſided. Lo theſe his college added, fome years: after, 
the donative of Romford, in Ellex. En 1759 he declined an „ ffer 
of going to Ireland as firſt chaplain to the duke of Bedf rd , in re— 
turn for which he was to have had the choice of promotion, either 
at Chriſt-Church, Canterbury, Weitmint ter, or Windſor. His 


modelty inducing him to leave. the choice of thete to his patron, 


the conlequence was that he obtained not one of hem. In 1703, 


he publiihed the © Life of Biihop Riley,“ in quarts, by ſubfe p- 
tion, and cleared by it as much as bought him $00, in the public 
funds. In the latter part of his life ue hadlahe mistortune to loſe 
both his ſons, each of them a youth of abilities. Ihe elder, James, 
was author of © The Tales of the Genii,“ and ſome other liver ary 
performances. Thomas, the younger, was ſent by tne Kait-I Jia- 
Company as a Writer to Madrals, where he was no ſooner lettled 
thay he died of the fmall- pox. In 1765 Dr. Ridiey publithed his 
* Review of Philips's Life of Cardinal Pole ;”” £5 in 1793, in 
reward for his Lbours in this controverly and in another which 
« [he Confeth onal” produced, he was preſented by archbiſhop 
Secker to a golden prebend in the caihudral church of Safifbr ary 
(an option); the only reward he received from the great during a. 
long, uſctul, and laborious life, devoted to the dutics of his fancs 
tion. At __ worn out with infirmities, he d. particu this life 
4. le. ving a widow and four daughters, ons of whom was 
\ III. No. 82. e married, 
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married, and publiſhed a novel in two volumes. He was buried at 
Poplar ; an epitaph written by Dr. Lowth, biſhop of London, is 
inſcribed upon his monumeat. | 3 1 | 


of which he drew ſo lively a picture, that the holy father was 
moved, and exceedingly incenſed againſt the Roman nobility. 
Cardinal Colonna, in other reſpects a lover of real merit, could not 


help conſidering theſe reproaches as reflecting upon ſome of his 


family ; and therefore found means of diſgracing Rienzi, ſo that he 
fell into extreme miſery, vexation, and ſickneſs, which, Joined 
with indigence, brought him to an hoſpital, Nevertheleſs, the 
ſame hand that threw him down, raiſed him up again. The cardi- 
nal, who was all compaſſion, cauſed him to appear before the pope, 
in alſurance of his being a good man, and a great partizan for juſ- 
tice and equity, The pope approved of him more than ever ; and, 
to give him proots of his eſteem and confidence, made him apoſto- 
lic notary, and fent him back loaded with favours. Notwithſtand— 
ing which, his ſubſequent behaviour thewed, that reſentment had a 


gicater aſcendancy over him than gratitude. Having returned to 


Rome, he began to execute the functions of his office; wherein, 


by affability, candour, afſiduity, and impartiality, in the admini— 
Rayon of juſtice, he arrived at a ſuperior degree of popularity ; 
h he ſtill improved by continued invectives againſt the vices of 
the gicat, whom he took caie to render as odious as pollible ; till 
at lait, for ſoiue ill- timed freedoms of ſpecch, he was not only ſe— 
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verely reprimanded, but diſplaced. His diſmiſſion did not make 


him deſiſt from inveighing againſt the debauched, though he con- 


ducted himſelf with more prudence. From this time it was his 


\ conſtant endeavour to inſpire the people with a fondneſs for their 


ancient liberties, till one party looked on him only as a mad man, 
while others careſſed him as their protector. Thus he infatuated 
the minds of the people, and many of the nobility began to come 
into his views. The ſenate in no wile miſtruſted a man, whom 
they judged to have neither intereſt nor ability. At length he ven- 
tured to open himſelf to ſuch as he believed mal-contents, and 
worked upon ſeveral by artifice ſo much, that they declared they 


were devoted to the will of him their chief. Then having ſecured 


his adherents from a revolt, he tendered them a paper, ſuperſcribed, 
* an oath to procure the good eſtabliſhment z** and made them ſub- 
ſcribe and ſwear to it, before he diſmiſſed them. By what means 
he'prevailed on the pope's vicar to give a tacit ſanction to his pro- 
ject, is not certainly known; that he did procure that ſanction, and 
that it was looked on as a malter-plece of policy, is generally ad- 
mitte:l, The 20th of May, being Whitſunday, he fixed upon to 
ſanctify in ſome ſort his enterprize; and pretended, that all he ated 
was by particular inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt. About nine he 
came out of the church bare-headed, accompanied by the pope's 


vicar, and ſurrounded by an hundred armed men. A vaſt crowd 


followed him with thouts and acclamations. The gentlemen con- 
ſpirators carried three ſtandards before him, on which were wrought 
devices inſinuating, that his deſign was to re-eſtabliſh liberty, juſ- 
tice, and peace. In this manner he proceeded directly to the capi- 
tol, where he mounted the roſtrum; and, with more boldneſs and 
energy than ever, expatiated on the miſeries the Romans were re- 
duced to: at the ſame time telling them, without heſitation, that 
the happy hour of their deliverance was at length come, and that 


he was to be their deliverer, regardleſs of the dangers he was ex- 


poled to for the ſervice of the holy father and the people“ ſafety. 
Alter which, he ordered the laws of what he called the good cita- 
blithment to be read, and engaged in a ſhort time to re-eſtabliſh 
them in their ancient grandeur, The Romans enraptured with the 
pleaſing ideas of a liberty they were at preſent ſtrangers to, and the 
hope of gain, came molt zealoutly into the fanaticilm of Rienzi. 
They relumed the pretended authority of the Romans; they de- 
clared him ſovereign of Rome, and granted him the power «of /ife 
and death, of rewards and puniſhments, of enacting and repealing 
the laws, of treating with foreign powers; in a word, they gave 
him the tull and ſupreme authority ove: all the extenſive territories 
of the Romans, Rienzi, arrived at the ſummit of his wiſhes, kept 
at a great diſtance his ariifice : he pretended to be very unwilling to 


D . — 0 » . . 
accept of their offers, but upon two conditions; the firlt, that they 


ſhould nominate the pope's vicar [the biſhop of Orvieto] his co- 
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partner; the * od; WY he pope e ſhould be OI PI 
which {he told them) he flattered himſelf he thould obtain. Hereby, 
on the one hand, he hazarded nothing in thus making his court to 


the iy father ; and on the other, he well knew, that the bitho 
Oro ieto would carry a utle only, and no authority.“ The people 


the authority Wichogt reſtriction ; the good bith— 5b appeared a mere 
ſhadow and vei! to his Enter prizes: Rien zi u as ſeated in his tri- 
umphal chariot, like an idol, to triumph with the greater ſplendor. 
He diſmided the people replete with joy and hope. He ſeized upon 
thc palace, where he Continued after he had turned out the (eo nate; : 


election, though nor very pleafing to the pope, was r atified by him; 
nevertheleſs, Rienzi meditated the obtaii; 16g of a title, Helen ve 
of the papal p ervgative, Well verſed in the Roman hiſtory, he 
was no ltr. er to the extent of the tribunit al authority; 5 and, as 


he oed ts elevation to the people, he choſe to have. the title of 


their magiitrate. fHeatked it, and it was conferred on him and his 
co- partner, with the dd ttion of delivercrs of their country. Our 
advepturer's behaviour in his elevation was at firſt ſuch as com- 
manded etteem and refpett, not only tom the Romans, but from 

all 3 neighbouring ſtates, But it 1s difficult for a perſon of mean 
birth, cle vated at once, by ime caprice of fortune, to the moſt ex- 

alted {tation, to move rigitly in a ſphere where he muſt breathe 
ang air he has been unaccuſlome >d to. Riches ſoftened, power daz- 
zled, the pomp of his cavalcades animated, and formed in his mind 
ideas adde "QU; ite to thole of Prince S born to empire. Hence luxury 
invade Er ble, and tyranny took ol iſe ils: un of his he art. The 


pope conceived his deſigus contta- y-to the intereſts of what is called 


the holy fee ; and theinobles, w hoſe Pow: er it had been his conſtant 
emteavour to doprets, conſpired againſt him: they ſucceeded, and 
Rienzi was f iced to quit an authority he had polleſſe d little more 
than ix months. It was to a precipitate flight that he was in— 
debited, at this juncture, for his lite; and to different difaviſes for 
his ſubſequent preſervation. Havin g made an ineffes tual effort at 
Rome, and not knowing where to find a new reſource to carry On 
his defions, be took a moſt boid ſtep, conformable to that rathneſs, 
which had fo Aten affiited him in his former ex ploits. He deter- 
mined to go to Prague, to Charles king of the Romans, whom the 
year before he had ſummoned to his tribunal, and who he forefaw 
would deliver him up to a pope, highly incenſed againſt him. 
He was according ly ſoon after ſent to Avign LON, and there thrown 
into a priſon, where 11 continued three years. The diviſions and 
diſturbances in Italy, occaſioned by the number of petty tyrants 
that had eſtab! hed {5 PIR es in the eccleſiaſticab territories, and 
eVen at Rome, OCCalior ned his enlargement. Innocent VI. who 


fucceeded L Clement in:! ne * ls that the Romans {t1]] en 


tertained, 


granted his 10 queſt, but paid al] the honours to him : ; he polltiled- 


and, the fame day, he began to dictate his Jaws in the capitol. I hls 
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tertained an affection for him, and believing that his chaſtiſement 
would teach him to act with more moderation then he had ormerly 
done, not only gave him his liberty, but alſo appointed tim go— 
verngr and ſenator of Rome. He mer with mauy obltacles to the 
alſumption of this newly granted authority, all u hich, by cunning 
ang reſolution, he at Iength overcame. But giving way to his paſ- 
ſions, which were ode rately waim, and incl; _ him to cruelty, 
he excited, ſo general a reſentment againit him, that he ApS MUr- 
dered Oct. 5, 1354 | RE 

 RIGAL TIUS S (NicoLAs), a very ingenious w_ learned man, 
was the fon of. a phyfic1an, and born at Paris in 1577, He was 
brought up among the Jeſuits, and afterwards «did advocate; 
but, not being able to conquer the diſgutt he had conceived to the 
protefſion of the law, he devoted himſelf eyurely to the purſuit of 


| pohte literature. The public received the firit fruits of his labours 


10 his“ Funus Pai aliticum,“ printed in 15906; the ingehuity and 
Icarning of which fo charmed Thuanus, that he immediately took 
him into friend{!h'/p, and made him the companion of” his ſtudies. 
This excellent perſon concerved a particutar eiteem for him; as ap- 
peared, when he died in 1017, from naming him in his will, to 
ſuperintend the education of his children. He was choſen, with 
Iſaac Caſaubon, to put the king's library into order; and in 1610, 
when that learned man went over to ſpend ſome time in England 
with James I. ſucceeded him in the office of librarian to the king. 
His majeſty conterred on him other marks of diſtinction; made him 
Aren general of the ſupreme court of Nancy, counſellor of the 
parliament of Metz, and then Intendant of that province. He 
died in 1654, after having given numerous proots of uncommon 
erudition. 
RIGBY (R1cHARD), was born avout the year 1722. His fa- 
ther was a EG draper, in Pater-Noftcr Row, London; who, 
haming had the good fortune to be patronized by Sir John; ind Sir 
Joſey 1 Eyles, was appointed, by the South-Sea- Company, to be 
0, aveat, or factor, under the afliento contract with the crown 
of Spain - Enriched by this employment, he was cnabled to pur- 
chaſe Mille 'y Hall, near Manmngtree in Eifl-x ; an eſtate then be- 
Jonging to Aubrey 8 Vere. carl of Oxford, the lait of that once 
flourit hing family. Dying in the year 1730. he Was ſucceeded i in 
this eſtate (the rent-roll of which was then 1109]. a vear) by his 
only fon, who, having completed his academical ſtudies, vilited the 
Kan courts off Europe during his minority, and returt.ed to 
Enyland, in his one and twenticth year, to take polſeſhion of this 
reſpect able patriniony. He was then prevailed upon to ol iter him- 
ſelf as a candidate for Sud bury, in Suffolk, for which place he was 
returned to parliament after & violent Oppoſition. A gencral elec- 
| tion 
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tion following cloſe, he had a ſecond conteſt to ſupport, which was 
attended with ſimilar circumſtances of triumph and expence. About 


this time he became a member of the faſhionable club at White's, 


where his fortune experienced further diſaſters. Embarked, how- 
ever, in polite life, with every advantage to be derived from ſtrong, 
manly talents, and a winning addrefs, it is u wonder that the 


leaders of the contending parties of thoſe days were deſirous of en- 


rolling him under their reſpective banners. Frederick prince of 
Wales, was among the forcmoſt to cyltivate his acquaintance ; he 
erſonally invited him to his levees at Leiceſter-Honſe, and became 
ſo pleaſed with his ſociety, that he gave him an unſolicued promiſe 
to make him, on the it: {t vacancy, a gentleman of his bed-cham- 
ber. That vacancy happening not long after, Mr. Rigby's well- 
founded expectation was diſappointed by a different nomination. 
He reſented this treatment, however, in a manner, that diſplayed 
great elevation of ſentiment. The prince himſelf was hurt on the 
occaſion, and endeavoured to correct the miſtake, by the offer of a 
douccur, as a temporary compenſation; but this was rejected in 
nearly the following terms: * I thall never receive pay for a ſer— 
vice of which I am not deemed worthy ; but rather think it my 
duty to retire from a court, where honour, I find, has no tie!” he 
kept his word, and entered Leiceſter-Houſe no more. 
Soon after this he became attached to the late duke of Bedford ; 


but his alliance with that illuſtrious family did not ariſe, as the tale 


abſurdly goes, from his having protected his grace from perſonal in- 
ſults at Litchfield races, a circumſtance which happened ſome 
years after their firſt acquaintance. The duke was early ſtruck 
with the quickneſs of his papts, and charmed with the frankneſs of 
his manners. Finding that Mr. Rigby was not a little embarrafled 
in his affairs, his grace continued in the moſt delicate manner to 
advance him a conſiderable loan, not only to difcharge the incum— 
brances upon his eſtate, but to reſcue him from the aggravated diſ- 
treſs of ſome annuities into which his neceſſities had juſt driven 
him. Iwo years after this, being appointed lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, the duke thought no perſon fo capable of managing the Iriſh 
Houſe of Commons as his friend Rigby, who was accordingly ap- 
pointed fecretary to the vice-gerency. Notwithſtanding the turbu- 
lent fpirit of the times, the affairs of the ſiſter- kingdom were con- 
ducted fo much to the royal ſatisfaction, that his majeſty gave Mr. 
Rigby the maſterthip of the rolls in that kingdom; à finecure 
place, productive of conſiderable emoluments. For the remainder 
of his life, the duke of Bedford never atted in any public or pri- 
rate concern without the advice of Mr. Rigby: he conſtantly re- 
turned him for his borough of Taviſtock ; appointed him one of 
nis executors and truſtees during the minority of the preſent duke; 
and, at his death, left him as a legacy the money which he had ſo 
Überally advanced him upon bond. 
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On the 20th of April 1763, Mr. Rigby was ſworn a privy- 
counſellor of Great-Britain, the duke of Grafton being then at the 
head of adminiſtration. On the 6th of January 1768, he was ap- 
ointed one of the vice-treaſurers of Ireland ; another finecure 
place worth oool. a year. This he reſigned the fame year, to 
make room for a more lucrative appointment, that of paymaſter- 
eneral of the forces; a place, by the loweſt computation then 
valued at 16,0001. per annum, and which he held from the 14th of 
June 1768, to the diſſolution of lord North's adminiſtration in 


1782; ſo that, for the ſpace of fourteen years, he was in poſſeſſion 


by places, of the annual income of 20,000]. The American war 
proved an unexpected ſource of wealth to Mr. Rigby ; from the 
expenditure of millions upen military ſervices, ſo complex, and fo 
detached, immenſe ſums of the public money, according to othcial 
uſage, were unavoidably lodged in the hands of the pay-maſter, 
This accidental turn of good fortune ſubjected him, however, even- 
tally, to a perſecution, for which no precedent can be found in the 
political annals of this country. | 

Mr. Rigby was the firlt perſon in adminiſtration, who, in the 
great debates in parliament in 1782, on the. ſubject of the Ame- 
rican war, inſiſted upon the neceſſity of abandoning that war, and 


of having recourſe to a new miniſtry, and to new meaſures. The 


diffolution of lord North's adminiſtration, which was the conſe—- 
quence of the parliamentary proceedings of that year, was the con- 
cluſion, likewife, of Mr. Rigby's political exiſtence. To the ſuc- 
ceſſive ſhort-lived adminiſtrations of the marquis of Rockingham, 
and the earl of Shelburne, he probably wiſhed no great ſucceſs. 
To that of the duke of Portland, which followed, he was certainly 
well inclined ; becauſe it included men to whom, of all others, he 
was the molt attached, lord North, and Mr. Fox. But ſtate 


threats from either quarter had reached him, too well-founded not 


to put him on his guard : a temporary neutrality, therefore, he re- 
ſolved upon, naturally expecting thus to avoid the political rocks of 
Scylla and Charibdis! unfortunately, however, this diſcretion did 
not avail him. In the fluctuating and deſperate politics of that day, 
when the fate of a- miniſtry turned upon a voice, he became the 
marked object of either party, and“ your vote! or your money!“ 
was the implied language of each, as it prevailed. To what but 
this ſhall we aſcribe the extents which were iſſued againft him on 
the part of the crown, and that rancorous ſpirit which purſued him 


nearly to his grave? to collect his balarices on miniſterial demand, 


was impracticable. The money was widely ſcattered, to relieve 


the necetlities of ſeveral of the faireit characters in the kingdom, 


whoſe eſtates were at that time ſo depreciated in value, that to com- 
pal the payment of their mortgages would have been, in fact, to 
difpotſels them of their patrimony. In this dilemma, he itated to 
parliament his readineſs to pay his balances by quick inſtalments, 
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and, in the interim, to HAR hve per cent. intereſt for the ſame. 
The country, as it were, with one voice, applauded his conduct; 
and a compromiſe took place upon it, by which Mr. Rigby paid 
20,0001, for the intereſt of an unſettled balance, although no prede- 
ceſſor had ever been called upon on a ſimilar account. 
Mr. Rigby died at Bath, on the 6th of April 1788. He was 

never married, but he left a natural daughter, to whom he bequeathed 

Soool. which, as he had never brought her forward in llc, was 
deemed an ample proviſion. 


— — 


RITTERSHUSIUS (ConRapus), a learned civilian of Ger- 


many, was the ſon of Balthaſar Ritterſhuſius of Brunſwick, and 
born there Sept. 25, 1560. He was taught Greek and Latin in his 


own country; and then, in 1580, went to Helmſtad, where he 
applied himſelf. to the civil "SP but without neglecting the Belles 
Lettres, which he cultivatcd all 5 life. He was attacked by the 
plaguc in this town, but happily recovered from it. He went to 


Altorf in 1384, to profit by the lectures of Giſanius, for whom he 


conceived a particular eſteem. He began to travel in 1587, went 
through part of Germany, and came to Bohemia. Being after- 
war a! Bafilin 1592, he then took the degree of doctor of law. 
II returned to Altorf, to take the profeſſor's chair, which the cu- 
r ers of the univerlity had given him ſome time before. He had 
wany advantageous propoſals from other univerſities of Germany 
and Holland, but his attachment to Altorf would not ſuffer him to 
accept them. He died at Altorf in 1013, after having married two 
wives, by whom he had nine children. Two of his ſons, George 
and Nicholas, dillinguiſhed themſelves in the republic ol letters; 
an: (eo; Tge wrote the life ot his father. 
a 

RIZZIO (David), or Ricci, an Italian muſician, and lute— 
miſt. He was the fon of a muſician at Turin, where he was born. 
Happening to attend-the Piedmonteſe ambaſſador into Scotland, he 
atterw ards became famous there for what he did, and what he fuf- 
fered. He is ſuppoſed to have infuſed into the Scotch mutic a very 
{trong tincture of the Italian: for, finding the mulic of that coun- 


try ſul [ceptible of great improvement, he ſet himfelf to poliſh and | 


refine It; and adopting, ſo far as the rules of his art would allow, 


that deſuſtory melody, en he found to be its characteriſtic, com- 


poled moſt of thoſe tunes, to which the Scotch ſongs have for two 
centuries pait been commonly ſung. The queen bad three valets 
of her chamber, who ſung three parts, and wanted a bals to {ing 
the fourth part: being informed of this man, as one fit to make 


the fourth in concert, he was drawn in ſometimes to ling with the 


reſt. This was about the year 1504. He had art enov; rh to avail 
himſelf of his fituation. He quickly crept into the queen's favour ; 
and, her French lecretary happening at that time to return into his 
OW! 
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1 own country, he was preferred by her to that office. He began to 
"= make a figure in court, and to appear as a man of weight and con- 
XZ ſequence, Nor was he caretu}.to abate that envy, which always 
XZ attends {uch an extraordinary and rapid change of fortune: on the 
2 coniriry, he frems to have done every thing to increaſe it. Yet it 
9 was not his exorbitant power alone, which exaſperated the Scots: 


they conſidered him as a dangerous enemy to the Proteſtant religion, 


and ſuſpected that he held for this purpoſe a ſecret correſpondence 


with the court of Rome. His prevalence, however, was very 
ſhort-lived ; for, in 1566, certain nobles, with the lord Darnley at 
their head, conſpired againſt him, and diſpatched him in the queen's 
preſence with fifty-t1x wounds. | | FEY 
: Ep 
ROBERTSON (WILLIAM), D. D. was born in Dublin, Oc. 
16, 1703. His father was a Scoichman, who carried on the linen- 
manufatiure there; and his mother's name was Diana Allen, of a 
very reputable family in the biſhopric of Durham, whom his father 
had married in England. From his childhogd he was of a very 
tender and delicatè conſtitution, particularly he laboured under a 
great weaknefs in his eyes till he was 12 years of age, and he was 
then ſent to ſchool. He had his grammur education under the ſa- 
mous Dr. Francis Hutcheſon, who then taught in Dublin, but was 
afterwards prof-flor of philoſophy in the univerſity of Giaſgow. 
He went from Dr. Hutchefon to that univerſity in 1722, where he 
remained ti the year 1725, and took the degice of M. A. He 
had for his tutor Mr. John Lowdon, profeſſor of philoſophy ; and 
attended the lectures of Mr. Rofs, profeſſor of humanity ; of Mr. 


Dunlop, profeifor of Greek; of Mr. Morthland, profeſſor of the 
Oriental languages; of Mr. Simpſon, prafeſſor of mathematics; 


— 


and of Dr. John Sümpſon, proletlor of divinity. In the la{t-men- 


tioned year a diſpute was revived, which had been often agitated 


before, between vr. John Sterling the principal, and the ſtudents, 


about a right to choots a rector, whoſe office and power is ſome- 


what like that of the vice-cliancelior of Oxford or Cambridge. Mr. 
Robertſon took part with his fellow-ſtudents, and was appointed by 
them, together Wich William Campbell, Eſq. fon of Campbell of 
Marmore, whoſe family has fince ſucceeded to the eſtates and titles 
of Argyll, to wait upon the piincipal with a petition ſigned by more 
than threeſcore matrieHated ſtudents, praytig that he would, on the 
it day of March, according to the ilatutes, ſummon an univerſity 
meeting for the eleftion of a rector; which petition he rejected 
with contempt.” Whereupon the ſaid William Campbell, in his 
own name and in the name of all the petitioners, proteited againſt 


the principal's refuſal, and took inſtruments in the hands of Cuth- 
bert Steward, notary-public : and all the petitioners went to the 


houſe of Hugh Montgomery, Eſq. the unlawiui rector, and there 


Mr. Robertſon read aloud the proteſt againſt him and his authority. 
| - Mr. 
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Mr. Robertſon, by thelc OPT, became the immediate object 
of indignation, and was the only one of all the ſubſcribers to the pe- 
tition that was proceeded again t. He was cited before the faculty, 

1. e the principal and the protcilors of the univerſity, of whom me 

principal was ſure of a majority, and, after a trial which laſled 

ſ.veral days, had the ſentence of cxpulſion pronounced againſt him; 

of which ſentence he demanded a copy; by which it appears that b 

Mr. Robertion was fo fully perſuaded of the juſtice of his cauſe, 

and the propriety of his proceedings, that he molt openly and 
ftrenuoully acknowledged and adhercd to what he had done. Upon 

this, Mr. Lowdon, his tutor, and Mr. Dunlop, profeſſor of Greek, 

wrote letters to Mr. Robe on s father, acquainting him of what 

had happened, and affuring hin: that his fon had been expelled, not {| 

for any crime or immorality, but for appearing very zealous in a 
| diſputc about a matter of right between the principal and the ſtu- 

dents. Theſe letters Mr. Robertſon fi ſent encloſed in one from him- 
ſelf, relating his proceedings and ſufferings in the cauſe of what he 

thought juſtice and right. Upon this his fat! ner delired him to take 

every ſtep he might think proper to a ert and maintain his own and 

his fellow-fludents claims. Jterevwwon Mr. Robertſon went up to 
London, and preſented a memoria } to John duke of Argyll, con- 

taining the claims of the ftudents of the univerſity of Glaſz TOW, 
their p woceldi pgs in the vindication of them, and his own parti- 

cular ſufferings in the cauſe. The duke received him very graci- Hh 
oully, but ſaid, that he was Iittle acquainted with things of this 

fort, and adviled him to app! y to his brothes Archibald, earl of Lay, - | 

who was better verſed in ſuch matters than he. Accord: ingly, he 
waited on lord Tay, who, upon reading the repreientation of the 
caſe, faid, he would conlider ot 1t; © And. upon contideration of 
it, he w 15 fo affected, that he applied to the king for a commailiion 
to vilit theunverlity of Glaſgow, with full power to examine into 


— —_ — oat 


and rectify all abuſes therein, In the ſummer of the year. 1720, 0 
the carl of Hay with the other viſitors repaired to Glaſ: ow, and, 3 
upon a full examination into the ſeveral injurie es and abuſes com- 8 
plained of, they reſtored to the ſtudents the right of electing their 
rector; called Mr. Sterling, the principal, to a fevere account for 1 
* the public money that he had embez; led, which amountcd to ſo 
much as to ere gi many ſtately edifices for the ute of the univerſity ; "4 
1 the right of the univerſity ! o fend two gentlemen, upon | 3 
plentitu! exhi! hitions, to Baliol- Colle ege in Oxford; took off the 2 
expiliion of Mr. Robertſon, and ordered that p 525 cu! arly to be #/ 
recorded in the proceedings of the'commillio:, ; znnulled the elec- © 1 
tion of the rector who had been named by the principal; and al- 7 
ſembled the {indents, who immediately Now the maſter of Roſs, ü 


fon of Jord Kols, 0 be their rector, &Xc. Theſe thing 88 ſo alfected 
Nr. Sterling, that he died ſoon after; but the univerlity revived, 
and hath continued in a moſt Rid 3 reg ondition ie 


Lord 


— - — 
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- == Lord Ilay h had ee Mr. Robertſon to biſhop Hoadly who 
t I mentioned him to archbiſhop Wake, and he was'entertained with 


much civility by thoſe great prelates. As he was then too young 
to be admitted into e he employed his time in London in 


5 viſiting the public libraries, attending lectures, and improving him- 
{ fſelf as opportunities effared. In 172% DUE John Hoadly, brother 
; 10 the biſhop of Saliſbury, was nominated to the united biſhoprics 
t of Ferns and Leighlin in Ireland. Mr. Robertion was introduced 
5 to him by his brother, and from a love of the natale ſolum, was de- 
{ firous to go thither with him. Mr. Robertſon then informed the 
1 archbiſhop of Canterbury of his deſign; and his grace gave him 
. a letter of recommendation to Dr. e archbithop of Caſhel, 
t | who received him in a molt friendly manner, but died ſoon 17 Yrs 
t The firſt perſon whom Dr. Hoadly ordained, after he was conſe- 
5 crated bithop of Ferns, was Mr. Robertſon, whoſe letters of dea- 
— cons orders bear date Jan. 14, 1727; and in February the biſhop 
. nominated him to the cure of Tullow in the county of Carlow : 
: and here he continued till he was of age ſufficient to be ordained a 
) prieſt, which was done November 10, 1729; and the next day a 
woas preſented by lord Carteret, then lord-licutenant of Ireland, 
L703 the reQory of Ravilly in the county of Carlow, and to the lo 
1 of Kilravelo in the county of Wicklow; and ſoon after was col- 
3 lated to the vicarages of the ſaid pariſhes by the biſhop of Ferns. 
1 Theſe were the only preferments he had tl the year 1798, when 
Dr. Synge, biſhop of Ferns, collated him to the vicarages of 
; 3 Rathmore and Straboe, and the perpetual cure of Rahil, all in the 
7# 


county of Carlow. Theſe together produced an income of about 
Z 2col. a year. But as almoſt the whole lands of theſe parithes were 
_ employed in paſture, the tithes would have amounted to more than 
7 twice that ſum if the herbage had been paid for black cattle, which 
vas certainly due by law. Several of the clergy of Ircland had, 
_—_ = fore him, ſued for this herbage in the court of Exchequer, and 
5 obtained decrees in their favouy: * Mr. Robertſon, encouraged by 
E | the exhortations and exainples of his brethren, commenced ſome 
ſluits in the echequer for this herbage, and ſucceeded in every one 
of them. But when he had, by this means, doubled the value of 


= |: Be nefices, the Houſe of Commons in Ireland paſſed ſeveral fe- 
ere reſolutions ag: aul the clergy who had ſued or would fue for 
"2 is „% new de mand,” as they catled it, which encouraged the 


graziers to oppoſe it ſo obſtinately as to put a period to that de- 
mand. This proceeding of the commons provoked deaniowilt to 
write © The Legion Club: Mr. Robertfon ſoon after publithed 
a „ t, entitlc d. © A Scheme for utterly aboliſhing the preſent 
heavy and vexations 1 ax of Tithe;“ the purport of which was 

to pay the clergy and unpropriators a tax upon the land in lieu of 
tithes, IThis-wen through ſeveral editions; but nothing further 
was, done in it. 
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In 1739, lord Cathcari {though Mr. Robertſon's perſon was 
quite unknown to him) ſent him, by captain Preſcott, a very kind 


meſſage, with a proper qualification under his hand and ſeal, to be 


his chaplain. Previous to this, in 1728. Mr. Robertfon had mar- 
ried Elizabeth daughter of major William Baxter. By this lady, 


who was extremely beautiful in her perſon, but much more ſo in 


her mind, Mr. Robertſon had one and twenty children. In 1743, 
Mr. Robertſon obtained the biſhop's leave to nominate a curate at 
Ravilly, and to reſide for ſome time in Dublin, for the education 


of his children. Here he was immediately invited to the cure of 


St. Luke's pariſh; and in this he contined five years, and then re— 


turned to Ravilly in 1748, the town air not agreeing with him.“ 


While he was in the cure of St. Luke's, he, together with Mr. 
Kane Percival, then curate of St. Michan's, formed a ſcheme to 
raiſe a fund ſor the ſupport of widows and children of clergymen 
of the dioceſe of Dublin, which hath ſince produced very happy 
effects. In 1758, he loſt his wife. In 1759, Dr. Richard Ro- 
bertſon was tranilated from the ſee of Killaila to that of Ferns; 
and in his viſitation that year, he took Mr. Robertſon aſide, and 
told him, that the primate, Dr. Stone (who kad- been biſhop of 
Ferns, and had kept up a correſpondence with Mr. Robertſon), 
had recommended him to his care and protection, and that he 
might theretore expect every thing in his power. Accordingly, the 


firit benefice that became vacant in his lordihip's preſentation was 


offered to him, and he thankfully accepted it. But before he could 
be collated to it, he had the“ Free and Candid Diſquiſitions“ put 
into his hands, which he had never ſcen before. This inſpired 
him with ſuch doubts as made him deſer his attendance on the 
good biſhop. His lordſhip wrote to him again to come immedi- 
ately for inſtitution. Upon this, Mr. Robertſon wrote him the 
letter which is at the end of a little book that he publiſhed ſome 
years after, entitled, An Attempt to explain the words Reaſon, 
Subſtance, Perſon, Creeds, ' Orthodoxy, Catholic-Church, Sub- 
ſcription, and Index Expurgatorius;“ in which letter Mr. Robert- 
{on returned lus lordſhip the molt grateful thanks for his kindneſs, 
but informed him that he could not comply with the terms required 
by law to qualify him for ſuch preferment. However, Mr. Ro- 
bertſon continued at Ravilly performing his duty; only, from 
thenceſorward, he omitted the Athanaſian creed, &c. I his gave 
ſome people offence ; and ſtherefore he thought it the honctleſt 
courſe to reſign all his benefices together, which he did in the year 
1764; and in 1766. he publithed his book by way of apology to 


bis friends for what he had done; and foon after left Ireland, and 


returned to London, In 1767, Mr. Robertſon preſented one of 
his books to his old Alma Haler, the univerſity of Glaſgow, and 
received in return a moſt obliging letter, with the degree of D. D. 
In 1761, the maſterſhip of the free-grammar-fchool at Wolver- 
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hampton in Staffordſhire becoming vacant, the company of Mer- 
chant- Taylors, the patrons, unanimoully conferred it on him. In- 
1772, he was choſen one of the committee to carry on the huſineſs 
of the ſociety of Clergymen, &c. in framing and preſenting the 
famous petition to the Tock of Commons of Gres at-Britain, pray- 
ing to be relieved from the obligation of ſubferibing aſſent and 
couſ: nt to-the thirty-nine articles, and all and every thing contained 
in the book of common-prayer. After this he lived ſe everal years. 
at Wolverhampton, where he dicd May 20, 178g, in the 79th 


year of his age; and was buried in the church-yard of the new 


church there. In 1773, he received from an unknown hand, a 
moſt acceptable and liberal preſent of zool. He was likewiſe 5 
ſiſted by ſeveral others. He loſt three bf his children in three ſuc- 
ceeding years, viz. 17778, and 9. His afflictions, however, he 


bore with the moit Chriltian fortitude and reſignation. 


— — 


ROBINS (BENJAMIN), an Engliſh matten of great 
genius and eminence, was born at Path in Somerſet{hire, 1707. 
His parents were of low condition, and Quakers. Notwithſtand- 
ing his opportunities were few, he made an early and ſurpriſing 
progreſs in various hranches of ſcience and literature, in the ma- 
thematics particularly; and his friends being delirous, that he 
might continue his purſuits, and that his merit might not be buried 
in obſcurity, wiſhed that he could be properly recommended to 
teach this ſcience in London. Accordingly, a ſpecimen of his 
abilities in this way was ſent up thither, and ſhewn to Dr. Pember- 
ton, the author of the“ View of Sir Iſaac Newton's Philoſophy” 


who, thence conceiving a good opinion of the writer, fora further 


trial of his proficiency fent him ſome problems, which Robins 


ſolved very much to his ſausfattion. He then came to London, 


where he confirmed the opinion which had been pre=conceived of 
his abilities and knowledge, 

But though Robins was poſſeſſed of much more {kill than is uſu- 
ally required 1n a common teacher ; ; yet being very young, it was 
thought proper that he ſhould employ ſome time in peritfing the 
beſt W upon the ſublimer parts of the mathematics, before he 
undertook publicly the inſtruttion of others, In this 1: dr be- 
ſides Improving himſelf in the modern as a he had oppore 
tunities of reading i in particnlar the work s of Apol! onus, Archi- 
medes, Fermat, Huygens, De Wytt, Sluſius, James Gregory, 


1 3 Sir Iſaac Newton, Dr. Taylor, and Mr. Cotes. 


Theſe authors he readily underſtood without any afiiftance, of 
which he gave frequent proofs to his friends. 

Robins now began to take ſcholars, and about this time quitted 
the garb. and profeliion of a Quaker. He not only tattglit. the ma⸗ 
thematics, but frequently a aſſiſſed particular friends in other matte 8 


for he was a man of univerſal knowledge : and, the conimement 
| of 
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of this way of liſe not ſuiting his e which was active, 
he gradually declined it, and went into other courſes, that required 
more exerciſe, 

On his return home from one of his excurſions, he found the 
learned here amuſed with Dr. Berkeley's treatiſe, printed in 1734» 
entitled,“ The Analyſt;““ in which an examination was made into 
the grounds of the fluxionary method, and occaſion taken thence 
to explode that method. Robins therefore was adviſed to clear up 
this affair, by giving a full and diſtinct account of Sir Iſaac New- 
ton's doctrines in ſuch a manner, as to obviate all the objections, 
without naming them, which had been advanced by the author of 


« The Analyſt; ;” and accordinyly he publiſhed, in 1733. A Diſ- 


courſe concerning the Nature and Certainty of Sir "ea Newton's | 


Method of Fluxions, and of prime and ultimate Ratios.” Some 
even of thoſe, who had written againſt © The Analyſt,” taking 
exception at Robins's manner of defending Sir Iſaac Newton's doc- 
trine, he afterwards wrote two or three additional diſcourſes. In 
1738, he defended Sir Iſaac Newton againſt an objeftion, con- 
tained in a note at the end of a Latin picce, called“ Matho, five 
Coſmotheona puerilis,“ written by Baxter, author of the“ In- 
quiry into the Natufe of the human Soul:“ and, the year after, 
printed Remarks ay Euler's “ Treatiſe of Motion,” on Smith's 

« Syſtem of Optic,“ and on Jurin's « Diſcourſe of diſtin and in- 
diſtin Viſion,” annexed to Dr. Smith's work. In the mean 
time 1p s performances were not confined to mathematical ſub- 
jects : for ig 17 39, there came out three par pO upon political 
affairs, which did him great honour. 


In 1742, he publiſhed a ſmall treatiſe, entitled, « New Princi- 


ples of Gunnery; ;* containing the pads of many experim© ents he 

. made, by Which are e the force of gunpowder, and 
the difference in the refiiting power of the air to ſwiſt and flow mo- 
tion. Upon a diſcourſe containing Certain experiments being pr üb- 


liſhed in the“ Philoſophical Trankadtions? in order to invalidate 


:fome opinions of Robins, he thought proper, in an account he 


gave of his book in the ſame TranfaQions, to take notice of thoſe 
experiments: and in conſequence of this, ſeveral diſſertations of 
his-on the reſtitance of the air were read, and the experiments ex— 
hibited before the Royal- Society, in 1740 and 1747 ; for which he 
was preſented with a gold medal by that ſociety. | 

In 1748, came out lord, Anſon's © Voyage round the World :” 
which, though it carries Walter's name in the 1 1 
reality written by Robins. No production of this kind ever met 
with a more favourable r: *ception, four large impreſſions being fold 
off within a twelvemonth: it has been tranſlated into moſt of the 
European Janguages; and it (til! 2 Irts its reputation, having 
been repeatedly repr) ated in various liz . 

Thus becoming famous fer his bility in writing, he was 


requeſted 


* v 


ROBINSON—{ Anaſtaſia) 7 39 
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reque deckt to compoſe an apology for the unfortunate affair at Preſton- 
Pans in Scotland. This was prefixed as a preface to“ The Report 
of the Proceedings and Opinions of the Board of General-Otheers 
on their Fr amnination into the Conduct of Lientenant-General Sir 
John Cope, &c. printed at London in 1749; and this preface was 
eltcemed a maiter-piege in its kind. Afterwards Robinshad, by the 
favour of lord Anton, opportunities of making further experiments 
in gunnery; which have been publiſhed ſince his death. His re- 
putation being now arrived at its full height, he was offered the 
choice of two very conliderable employments. The firſt was to 
go to Paris, as one of the commillaries for adjuſting the limits in 
Acadia : „the other, to be engineer- general to the Eaſt- India-Com- 
pany, whoſe forts, being in a molt rings condition, wanted a 
capable perſon to put chem into a poſture of defence. This latter 
he accepted, as it was (uitable to his genius, and as the company's 
terms were both at dvantageous aud honourable. Having provide 
himſelf with a complete ſet of allronomical and other inſtruments, 


for making obſcrvations and experiments in the Indies, he 10 


hence at 'S *hriſtmas 1 in 17493 4 after a voyage, in which the t 
was near being calt away, arrived at the Indies July 13, 1750 
There he immediately {ct about his proper bufincſs with awards 
diligence, and formed complete plans tor Fort St. David and Ma- 


rats: but he lived not to put them into execution. For the great 


difference of the climate be ing beyond his conſtitution to ſupport. 
he was attacked by a ſever in Seprember 3 ; and, though he recovered 
out Of 1! is, yet about eight months after he fell into a languithing 


condition, ur which he continued ull his death, which happened 


July 29. 1731. 8 : r , | © De 


ROBINSON (ANASTASIA), was deſcended from a good family 
in the county of Leicelter,, JJer father was brought up to the pro- 
tcihon of a portrait-painter, and having, to pertect hinifelf in his 
itudies, travelle c to Rome, he returned to England, and ſettling in 


London married 2 woman of ſome tortune, by hom he had « one 


only child, tne lubject of the preſent article. In the infancy of 
this his dat ighter, Mr. Robinſon had the misfortune to loſe his 
wife. By a tecond marriage he had another daughter, who was 
baptized Margaret. Mr. Robinfon had for ſome time laboured 
under a diſorder in his eyes, which terminated in the loſs of his 
light, an 75 deprived him of the means of ſupporting himſelf and 
his family by the exerciſe of his pencil.“ Under the He] preſſure 


of thſs calamity, lic and his wite, reflecting on their inability to 


make 1 Oviſion for them, reſolved to bring up both the children 
ofcilion: Anaſtäſia, the elder, havin; r» diſcovered in her 

wy an ear for mutic, was deſigned by them for a ſinger; 
er motives determined them to make of Peggy a miniature- 
Luc fccond Mrs, Robinſon was polletied of a- ſmall 

| income, 
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Inc ome; * dich, ner the direction of hes huſhand, was appropri- 
ated to the inſtruction of the two children ; but all the endeavours 
of the parents in favour of the younger v ere in vain ; the ſlighted 
Her ſtudies, and, deviating into her ſiſter's track, would learn no- 
thing but mulic. Yield ing. maten to this ſtrong propenſity, 
Mr. Robinſon placed her under Bononcini, and afterwards ſent 
her to Paris, where the attained to ſuch a degree of perfection in 
ſinging, as ſet wy upon a level with the moit celebrated performers 
of the. time; bu „ havin: TA natural baſhfulneſs, which ſhe could 
never overcome, and being belides ſhorter in Gature than any. of her 


ſex, ſhe could never be 1 on to become a public fin. 7er, but 


— — 


— 
» 


ſp: nt her life in obſ ſcurity. On the other hand, Anaſtaſia, who had 


been committed to the care of Dr. Croit, but was rather. leſs in- 
debted to natiitc for the « vit of voice than her ſilker, proſecuted | ler 
ſtudies with the utmoſt ind Ivilry. - With the afliſtance of her father, 
ihe became ſuch a miltrcls of the Italian language, that ſhe was 
able to converſe in it, and to rep Cat With the 8198015 prop "riety pal- 
ſages fromm the pocts. Her firſt public appearance was in the con- 
certs performed at that time in York-ÞBuildings and at other places 

in which ihe ſung, and generally accompanied herſelf on the harp- 
tichoid. Eecouraged by the 1 : of ſome pcrions of high 
rank, Nr. Robinſon took a houſe in Golden- Square, and had con- 
certs, and alſo conyerſa ations on..certain days in every week, which 
were the reort of all who. had any pretenſions to politeneſs. At 
the time when Us. Tor s and Margarita retired from the ſtage, 


fc arcely any female fingers worth hearing were left. Under theſe 
circumſtances, Mrs. Robinſon was preva tied on to appear on the 


” ge. 13 he frit opera ne lung 1 in was that of“ Narciſſus,“ com- 
ed by Domenico Scarlatti, and brou ght on the {tage by Roſein- 
* in this he lung the Part of Echo, with * applauſe; In 


ihe 3 5 pe as of Mutius Scevola,” eie « Grit 
ſc wt « Floridante,” “ Flavius,“ „Julius Cælar,“ 


64 p! harnace,” * Coriolanus,” and“ * Veſpaſian,” | the alſo ſung, 
and, 70 5 With Cuzzont and Seneſino, contributed greatly wo 
the, Aapport of the entertainment. Her ale ry was 1000ol. and her 


„ moluments, arilipg from bencfits and prefents of various kinds, | 


were elttmated at nearly as much more. She continued to ling in 
tie opera til 4723; at the end whereof ſhe retired from the ſtage, 
in conſe quence, as it is ſuppaſed, of her marriage with the earl of 


, n 6 ay) r ile at that! time went to relide at his houſe at 
Parſon's-G appeared there the miltrefs of his family; and 


UarloNn S-S320C0N, ant 
the marriage Was announced Fore years after in the public papers, 
In terms that importech it to be a tranſactie n ſome years precedent 
to the time of notifying it, which was not till the year 1735. This 
nobleman had a teat called Levis- Mount, {ituate year Southamp— 
ton. In this exalted ſtation of life the for: got not her obligations 


10 Bononcigi: he had improved her manner of linging, and in 
2 g molt 
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molt of his operas, particularly“ Criſpus'“ and?“ Grifclda,”” had 
compoſed ſongs peculiarly. adapted to her powers of execution ; 
for him the. of rained the pen TIT on ol five hundred pounds a year, 
granted him by the duchcls oi Marlborough; and ior his friend 
Gre the provymy the er S. Of organtit and compoler to the 
royal chapel, vacant by the deceafe of her maſter Dr. Crott. The 
earl was very far advanced in years at the time when he married Mrs. 
Robinſon: in 1735, being adviſed to 80 to Liſbon, for the recos 
very of his health, he went thither. and died October 2.3 that 
vear, at the advanced age of ſeventy-ſeven. The countefs furviv- 
‚ im, continued to rcitde at Bevis-Mount till 4750, when the 


ns a 
ROCHEFOUC AUL T {Francis Duke of), a great. genius 


Wy 
among the French, was born in 151%, and dicd in 1689. He 18 
[ intericd here on account of a _ collection of? Maximes, ou 
= $Synenccs:? of which Voltaire has not ſert upled to ſay, that_it 
contributed more than an y 9 Ape to torim the taite of the 
French nation, al 1255 give It a true relith of propricty and corre et- 
e have alſo of this noble author © Memoires de la Regence 
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ROCHESTER (Joun WII Mor, Earl of a gre at wit in the 
reion of Charles 11. was the fon of Henry earfof Rocheſter : ho 
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a great part in the civil wars, and was the chief manager of 
ne king's preſervation, after the battle of Worceſter. He was born 
in April 1648; and was educated in grammar and clathcal literature 
in the free-fchool at Burford. Here he acquired the Latin to fuch 
pertection, that to his ay ing day iu ret: nde Da quick ſrelith of the 
ö tnenels and beauty of that tongec 55 a alte warde became e xactly 
OY erſed in the authors of the Aug 01 age v hich he often read. 
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I 1659, he was admitted a ch ot Wadham-College in 
xtord, under the inſpection of Dr. Blanes fierwards bithop 
of Oxtord and Worceſter; and, in 1601, was with other noble 
{ons created matter ' of: arts in convocation + at which time, he 
£04 none cite was admitted very aitection: dow {bv into the e 
by. 4 Kis from the chancellor of the uniyertity, Cl laxe ndon, Who 


— 


SS 


{111rc It: C Chair. Alterwards ne 11 80 leck into I Lance 
and Traly © and at his eit hich r ] 
ant THY 4nd at his return freguemted nhe cohuftf,ñꝛĩ:äp Y 


tebauchcd his manners * made him a perfect Hobbiſt in prin- 
ciple. | JeCaliec One Of the Sy Of the 
bed-cnatnber to the king, and comptrolier of Wo oditock -1 Parke In 
1003, he went to fca with theeatl of Sands h, Who was lent to 
tie in wait for the Dich Kaſt-India fleet; and was in the Rees 
commanded by Sir Thomas Piddiman, when the aitack was made 
on the port ot Bergen in Norway, the Dutch ſhips having got into 
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that port. It was a deſperate attempt; and during the whole ac- 


tion, the carl ol eee thewed the greateft refolution, and gained | 


a high reputation for courage. He ſup ported this reputation in a 
ſecond expedition, but afterwards loft it in declining to fight lord 
Mulgrave, who challenged him. 

The carl of Ecker, before he travelled. abroad, had Ok 
ſomewhat into that diſordderly and ONION way of living, which 
the joy of the whole nation, upon the re ſtoring of Charles II. had 
introduced ; yet had fo far got the better of this at his return, 
that he hate nothing more. But falling into court-company, 
where theſe Fxcclles were continually practifed, he was brought 
back to it again: nd the natural heat of his tancy, being inflamed 
with wine, made him ſo exttavagantly plealant, that many, to be 
more diverted by that humour, ſtrove to engage um dec per and 
deeper | in intemperance. This at lengin fo entirely fubdued him, 
that, as hc told, Dr. Burnet, he was for live y cars writer conti- 
nually drunk: not all the while under the v1 ble effe 4 of liquor; 


but fo inflamed in bis blood, that he was never cool enough to be - 


maſter of himſelf. Fherc were two principles in the ana tem- 
per of this lively and witty carl, Which carried him to great ex- 
celles; a violent love of Plealure , and a diſpoſit tion to extravagant 
mirth. The one involved him in great ſenſuality, the other led 
him to many odd adventures and frolicks. Once he diſguiſed him— 
ſelf fo, that his neareſt friends could not have 2 13 him, and let 


up in Power- Street for an Italian mountebank, where he prafliſed 


phyſic for forme weeks. He difeuited hini{eli often as a porter, or 


as a beggar ; ſometimes too fome mean amours ; v hich, for 
the varicty of them, he affected. At other times, merely for di- 


verlion? be would gO0 about in odd ſhapes; in which he aQcd his 


part ſo naturally, that even thole who were in the ſecret, and ſaw 
him in theſe ſhapes, could perceive nothing by which he might be 


diſcovered. Ile is ſaid to have been a generous: and 3 natured 


man in cold blood, yet would go tar in his heats alte iy thing, 


that might turn to a jeſt or matter of diverſion; z = ks laid out 
himſelf ve ry rech) in bels and CC atires, in * hich he had fo peculiar 


' 2 talent of 11x Wit with malic e, that all his compoſitions Were 
Cal ily Known. | f | 


Oct. 1679, when he was {lowly recovering from a great difeaſe, 


28 


he was viined by Dr. Burnet, upon an intimation that-ſuch-a viſit 
Would be 1 = By die 10 [13 {1}. Ile bY XY VV Ti 10 OTE: '3t treede in with 


that divine, fo as 10 open to him all Eis thor l Zis both of religion 


' 


and morality, aud to give him a {ul} view of his palt life: upon, 


which the doctor Walled on him often, till he went from London 
in April folio. Ng, and once: or twice after. They canvaſſed at 


various times the principe S of moralite, natural and revealed reli- 
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gion, and Quitte Hy in particuviar , the reiult ot all which was, 
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libertine, vet died the death of a good C 'r1iiian and RP {ncere' 
penitent, july 26, me He left Deni q him a {on named Charles, 
who died Nov. 12, 10681; and three daug! ters. His poems have 
beet: ood Sten per 1d together. The later editions 
es, his ſpeech under the character of a 
Valentinian;“ but many of 


mountebank, 200 a tragedy Rt 


his obſcene verſes, &c. ate omitted. 
: — 22 —U— 


RODNEY (Right Hon. Gzoxzc6s Beypces), Lord Rodney, 


Baron Rodney of Rodney Stoke, Somnerfertihire, Bart. and K. B. 


Admiral of the We, Vice Admiral of England, and once Go- 
vernor of Gr. enwick- Hos tals who: immortalized his name by 
bi'ic ſervices, was born in 1718. He 
marricd, lirit the tifler 0 Fa ear! of Northampton, ſecondly, the 
daughter of John Ciics, Efq. with whom, latterly, he did not re- 


ſide fir ſome years. He died May 27, 1792, aged 74. He was 
ſucceeded in titles and cilates, by his fon George, who married 
April 10, 1781, Martha, daughter of the Right Hon. Alderman 


Harley, by whom he has 1tlue. 
ROE (Sir Troxas), an able ſtateſman and ambaſſador, was 


r 4 4291 

\ 

born at Ly 1 in Ellex about 1380; and admitted into Mag- 
7 . 1 « x y * 2 . 

dalen-Col'ege, Oxford, in 159% He was taken from the univer- 

lity in a year or two; and, after ſpending ſome time in one of the 


inns of court, and in France, was made efqrire of the body to 
queen Eihizabern, In 1664, be was knighted by king James; 3 an! 


Of W to make difcoveries in 
America. In 16 1%. be: was ſent ambaiſador to the Great Mogul, 
at whoſe court he nitin nech till 1016. During his reſt lence there, 
he employed hiunfcit zealoiuly hn che fervice of the Kalt-Tndia mer- 
chants.- In 16995, he was elected a burgeſs for Cirenceſter in 
owing, feat ambaiſilor to the 


Giouceſtcrthire; and, the year Fallgwein i, 

Grand Ssignior ; tn which ſtation he continued u inder {le ſultans 
()!:nan, Mul. ipha, and Amurath IV. In his n 9; tr Conſtan— 
tinople, he wrote a letter to Villiers duke of Bi cking! mam, then 
Ire high-s hir TR Complain 7 of tune CFE Ft 11 of Pirates In 


j {3 44 A : 
the Medite rrällean ea; and, a ie em Faye, lein Tron 


1 ' / EB 5 S 
and tia Rlatiog fi His Mai eV avid the Prince of. what ha 1 


Aae ene in Conftantinaple, 1 the Death of Sultan 


Olman, and the f-itin; g up of Muſtapha hie Uncle,“ Which was 
printed at London in 165 170. He 1 1 very Curious account 
of his ne gotiations at the 5 orte, which remained 11 1 tiil 
1740, when it was publithed, 55 the Socie T lor p . moting Learn- 


Ing, under this title: Phe egotiations oi Sir Th. —_— Th! 
to the Ottoman Porte, from the Ycar 1621 to 1628 
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valua le manuſcripts in the Greck and Oricnta] l IS witch, 


In 1628, he preſented to the Bodleian— Library. He O bro: aght 
ove: the tine Alexandrian manuſcript of the Greek. Bit le, ſent as 


a preſent to Charles J. by Cyril. patriarch of COON” ; which 


U 


hath ſiace been tranſcribed and publiſhed by Dr. Grabe. In 1629, 


he va Lat ambailador to meviate a peace tn the kings of Po- 


. ! N ' j NS , 
much credit with the great Guſtavus Ad: tphius of Sweden, that he 


land and Sweden, He ſucceeded in his negotiation 3 and gained fo 


infpired that King \ with a deign, which he executed in 1620, of 
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ROGERS (Dr. Joux) ), an Engliſh divine, was born in 1 1679, at / 


at New-College-vchool in Oxford; and, in 


Enſham in Oxtordihire, Where Ig father was vicar. He was bred 


— 


1693, elected ſcholar 


of Corpus-Chniti- College. He took the degrecs in arts, and entered 


into orders. He waited a long time for 4 1 How ſhip, by reaſon of 
the ſlow ſucceſſion in the college; wy at length ſucceeded Mr. Ed- 
1710, he took a bachelor of divi- 
nity's de ez and, two years alter, went to London, to be lec- 
He afterwards became lecturer of 
the united pariihes of Chriſt- Church, and St. Leonard's, Foſter- 
Lane. In 1716, he was pre{ented to the rectory of Wrington in 


mund Chiſhull, in 1706. In 


turer of St. Clement' -Danes. 


Somerſetſhire; and, the fame y 


-/ 


married to the honourable Mrs. 
rane, who was his pupil in the 


ear, ref1gonime 8 


Lydi A He Bs 


unt ver! ity 


wen elected canon- retidentiary af the ch urch 
n. In 1719, he engaged in the 
5 gorian controverſy, and Pp es 4 upon that oce-: tion, 46 A i 


e alſo bore the office of ſub- den 


et as the villble and | inviftb 


le ( -harch Of 


5 bus ſellowthip, was 

iter to the lord Cole- 

Some time aſter, he © 
of Wells; in which 


Chriſt, &c.** in 8vo. 


The reverend Dr. 85 kes having puhlithech an « Anfwer to this Dil- 


courſe,“ 9255 author replied 0 Hao in, © A Review of the Diſcourſe 
of the viiible and invitible Church of Chriſt.“ “ 5 
He gained much crevit by theſe ke yon nces, even thoſe =_ 
were 0 8 t his argument t allow: no him to have good parts and a! 
excellent pen; and the un verſity of Ox! ord made a public ac- 


Koe nt of their apinion 


Of his merit, 


by conierring on him, 


5 . -1 
in 172 7 Bott his knowle age, the de Arce ( t doctor in divinity. 
In 1726, he was made chaplain to the late king, then prince of 


/ 
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lin defence of Chriſtia- 


lins in his“ Scheme of Literal Pro- 


ing re 121 0 40 | 
London, wit! 
COuntry, chiet 


115 lecture of St. Cle- 
| 20 intention to pe nd 
(ly at Wirington: but 
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ne had not deen there long, When 115 reer 211 Oer from the 
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dean, and chapter of St. Paul 85 


blegate, in London, Ile was 


* 11 17 S 
Intatuted 10 


it in 108 1720, but 


with the greatcit anxict) relutance; bor he sad fot his heart 


pon the count! Y. ud Was the 
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tors that he began to aſpire to literature. He then exerted that in- 
nate induitry and application, which conſtituted a ſtriking part of 
his character; and, with no aid but his own abilities, overcame all 
other difficulties which ſtood in the way of an acquaintance. with 
learning and ſcience. May g, 1731, he was placed in the Cuſtom- 
. where he executed the duties of the ſeveral places which he 
held with ndultry, attention, and 3 By the uſual fleps he 
roſe in the office; and, on the iſt of. April 1747, he becaine the 
principal of that department to which he belonged, under the title 
ot Clerk of the Certificates,” a polt which he helc | and of which 
he perforn ned the buſineſs, almoſt to the end of his lite. From the 
time of his admiſſion into the Cuſtom— Houſe, he emp loyed the lei- 
ſure which his place afforded him in the cultivation of his mind, in 
the ac quihtion of literature, and in forming the valuable collections 
of prints and drawings which he Ictt behind him. In the courſe of 
his 8 he became acquainted with ſeveral perſons, whoſe 
himilarity of taſte led them to the fame am apts : among the reſt, 


he was particularly attached to Mr. Pond, a gentleman formerly 


well 1 n for his regard to Virtu. By 1 he was Introduced to 
the Society of Antiquarics, Feb. 23, 1752; of which he became 
a very uletul member, and was feverul times choſen of the council. 
He afterwards was eledded a member of the R. yal 89 cicty Aſter 
Mr. Rogers had be gun to form his collections, aud had made ſome 
progreſs thercin, he conceived ſome idea of Communicating to the 


Public lpecimens of the manner of the ſeveral different maſters; a 


work requiring amazing induſtry and perſeverance, and attended 
With great cxpence. The whole may be conſidered as a pertorm- 
ance which at once reflects honour on the country, as well as on 
the libcrality of the undertaker, who nuther was, nor 18 It {uppoſed 
wer expected tobe, reimb: ny” the great expence he had incurred 
ih ihe execution of jt. Mr. Rogers, however, had the pleaſure of 
knowing that the book was placed in the molt reſpectable cabinets ; 
in the Royal Library Pp: artio mlarly, and in thoſe of the em pe ror of 
Germany, the em prefs of Ria, the king of France, the Britith 
Mulcum, the Society of Antiquarics, the Royal Academy, and in 
many oiner very capital collections both in this Kingdom agd on the | 
continent. Beſides this work, Mr. Rogers print 0 an iy mois 
% 1 ranllation of Dante's Inferno, 1782, in ato. Likewiſe 
-[gverai curious papers, &. He died Jan. 2, 1784. and was buricd 
in the family vault in St. Lawrence-Pourftncy burying- ground. 
He was never married. | 
: — — X 
8E Woops), a celebrated E ngliſh navig ator, who died 
in 1732. Hd was au thor of his voyages round the globe. 
6 

ROM. XN. Is RV, Duke af), a very diſtinguiſhed peer of France, 

and prince of Leon, was born at the callic of Blein in Britt: any, 
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Mathematiques, : 


ROHAULT—ROLLIN. . 47 


He 


ry 9" 


SLA. Arr. — 3 1 * 


1579. Henry IV. e whole eyes he gave arch proofs of bra- 
very at the lioge of Amiens in 1595, loved him tenderly. After 
the death of 110 nry in 1610, he became the chief of the Hugonots 
in France ; ahd, having maintained three wars againſt Lewis XIII. 

procured a peace upon ad antageous terms. T hefe terms, however, 
were diſplealing to his party, . procured him much ungrateful 
treatment; upon which he retired to Venice, and was made by 
that republic gencraliſſimo of the army againſt the Imperialiſts. 
Lewis XIII recalled him, and ſent him upon an embaſly ; and he 
was afterwards engaged in military affairs at home; but, not being on 
good terms v ith be Richelieu, he retired to Ge neva. Thence 
he went to join the duke of Saxe- Weimar, his friend, in whoſe arm 

he engaged againſt the Imperialiſts. Tere he was wounded, Fe- 


| bruary 28, 1028, and died of his wounds April 13 following. 


There are very good memoirs, by him, of what paticd in France 
rom 1610 to 1629 ; ; and other pieces of a political kind. It ſeems 


to have been agreed, that ke was one of the greatelt men in his 


time. 
—— 22 — 


ROHAULT (James), a French philoſopher, was the ſon of a 


rich merchant at Amiens, and born the: ein 1620. He cultivated 


the languages and Belles Lettres in his own country, and then was 
ſent to Paris to ſtudy philoſophy. He became a zealous follower 
of Des Cartes, and drew up an abridgment and explanation of his 
philoſophy with great clearnels and method. Clerſelier, well known 
for his tranſlation of many pieces of Des Cartes, conceived ſuch an 
affection for Rohault, on account of his attachm zent to this philoſo- 
pher, that he gave him his daughter in marriage : againſt all the re- 
monſtrances of his family. Rohault wrote alſo, 4 15 emens de 
a Traitéè de Mechanique, and Entretiens 

ſur la Philoſophie.”” He died in 1675, and left behind him ha 
character of an amiable, as well as a learned and Philofophic, man. 

3 


ROLLIN. (CHARLES), a Frenchman, famous for eloquence a id 


* ſkill in the Belles Lettres, was the ſecond ſon of a maſter cutler at 


Paris; and born there Jan. go, 1661. He was intended, as well 
as his elder brother, for his tather's proſcſſion; when a Benedictine, 
percelving in him a peculiar turn for letters, communicated this to 
his mother, and preſſed her to give him a liberal education. The 


, Woman was a widow, and had nothing to de pen 10 upon but the con- 


tinuation. of her late huſhand's Be {s, ſo that, thou gh her will 

was good, yet the thing was abſolutely impracticablie: owe er; A 

pe ſing in the College of Eig! teen being At lengt! h obtained, and 
1 


the expence Of hits bei; aging up thus taken out of her frand 18, Rollin 
was futfcred to purſue the natival bent of. his inclination. He 


diſtingmthed himſelf immediately by parts and appli-ation, and 
Ealily vbiained th e firit rank among his fellow-ſtudents. Ile ſtudied 


7 


Ther 
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Thetoric in lk College of Pleflis under My Jerſan, who, in a little 


tine, became o Keek With his abilities, tt hat he intended Rollin for 
his ſucceſſor; therefore firſt took him in as an afliitant in 1683, and 

afterwards, in 1687, gave up the chair to him. Ihe year after, 
Herfan, with the king's leave and approbation, declined the proſeſ- 


ſorſhip of eloquence In the royal colle ge 111 favour of his beloved 


. diſciple Rollin, who was ad Imittcd into it; No man ever cxercilcd- 


the functions of it with greater eclat; he often made Latin ora- 
tions, to celebrate the memorable events of the times; and fre- 
quently accompanied them wich poems, which were read and 
eſteemed by every body. In 1044, he was choſen retior of the 
univerſity, "and continued in that 8 8 two years, Which was then 
a great mark of diſtinction. By virtue of his office, he ſpoke the 
annual panegyric Pon Lewis en He made many uſctu] regu— 
lations. in the univerfity, and particularty re- animated the flud y of 
the Greck language, which was view growing into neglect. 

Upon the expiration of the Ic Jorthip, cardinal No: alles engaged 
hun to ſuperintend the {Indies of his nephews, who were in the « ol 
lege of Laon; andin this ofhce 5 was agreeably employed, When, 
in 1099, he was with great reluctance nad. coadjutor to the pos 
cipal of the college of Ponvais, This colle ge was then a Kind of 
a deſart, inhabit. A by very tew lindonts, and without uy manner of 
diſcipline ; but Rollin s great reputation and induſll ry ſoon re- 
peopled it, and made it that flouriſhin g focicty it has ever ſince on- 
tinucd. In this lituation he continued till 17 AY the 8 
between the Feiies and the Janſeniſts drawing towards a criſis, he 
fell a ſacrifice to the prevalence of the former. F. Le Lellier, the 
king's confeflor, and furious agent of the Jeſiits, infuſed into his 


I 


bine prejudices againſt Rollih, whoſe connections with cardinal 


de Noatlles would alone h 2Vc {uliiced to have made him a Janſenti 


and on this account he Joſt his ſhare in the Principality of Beauvais,” 


He now began to employ himfelf upon Quintilian; an author he 
juſtly valued, and ſaw negleceted not without uncalinels. je re- 
trenched in him whatever he thonght rather curious than uffn] for 
the inltruction of youth: he p! aced f ummarſes or contents at t!1c 


head of cach cnap!. 5 and he ac 2 mee the text with ſhort fes 


Ieq notes. His editio 1 app vared in 715 in 2 vols. 12mo. With! 


an elegant preface, ſeiting jorth his method and views 


In 1720, the univeriity of Paris will! ng to have a ENT al Me 
to the importan ce of their intercils in the then critical co: unctare 
of affairs, chole Rollin again rector; but he was e ifplaccd in about 
two months by a lettre de cachet. "Lhe unive rity had preſemcd to 
the 1. a petition, in which it proteited againſt taking iny 
part in the lultme tut of the late diſputes; and their being congra— 
tulated 1 Ina P ub! IC Oratl on Dy Roll HI O7 this OA honed the let- 
ter, Which ordered them to Chooſe a rector o- more moderation. 
WaÄatever the univerſity might ſuſter by the removal of Rollin, the 
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ublic was probably a gainer : for he now applied himſelf to com- 
z0ſe his excellent treatiſe, « Upon the manner of ſtudying and 


teaching the Belles Lettres.“ This work was publiſhed in 2 vols. 
1726, and two more in 1728, 8vo, and a copy of it was preſented 


to biſhop Atterbury, then in baniſhment, who thereupon wrote to 
Rollin a Latin letter, of great beauty and elegance, which gives a 
juit idea of our author and his writings. Encouraged by the great 
ſucceſs of this work, and the happy reception it met with, he un- 
dertook another of equal uſe and entertainment; his“ Hiſtoire 
which he finiſhed in 13 vols. 8vo. and publiſhed 
between 1730 and 1738. This celebrated author died Sept. 14, 
1741. He had been named by the king a member of the academy 
of inſcriptions and Belles Lettres, in 1701 : but, as he had not 
then brought the college of Beauvais into repute, and found he 
had more buſineſs upon his hands than was conſiſtent with a decent 
attendance upon the functions of an academician, he begged the 


privileges of a veteran, which were honourably g granted him. Ne- 


vertheleſs, he maintained his connections with the academy, at- 


tended their aſſemblies as often as he could, laid the plan of his 


Ancient Hiltory”” before them, and demanded an academician 
for his cenſor. He was a man of an admirable compoſition : very 


ingenious, conſummate in polite learning, of * morals, and 


great piety. | 
ROLT (RIc HARD), was remotely allied to the family of Am- 
broſe Philips, but had no learned education, fo that the firſt poſt in 
which we find him was that of hackney-writer to an attorney. He 
afterwards becaine a drudge to bookſellers as often as they would 
trutt him with employment. As a ſpecimen of his integrity, he 
once went over to Ireland, where he publiſhed Dr. Akenſide's 
« Pleaſures of Imagination,” as his own work, and under his own 
name. As a 3 of his prudence, he engaged, in concert with 
Chriſtopher Smart, in 1755, to write a periodical pamphlet, called 
« The Univerſal Viſitor,“ on the iollowing very extraordinary 
conditions. Our author and his coadjutor were to divide a third of 
the profits arifing tron its fale, they on their part ſigning an agree- 
ment to the following purpoſe : “ That they would engage in 99 
intermediate andertalting whatever, and that this contract fhould 
remain in force for the term of ninety-nit c years.“ Mr. Roit was 
likew:ſe EMPaYes with Smart in ſome theatrical enterprize, at the 


little theatre in the Hay-Ma: ket. He was afterwards (aid to have 


Joined with Shutcr in a ſcheme of the like nature. Rolt expired 


about the year 1773, as he had lived, in milery, Icaving one 


3 
daughter behind hun. He was the author of ſoine ballad operas 


OMANO: '] ULTO), an Italian painter, born in 149% was ihe 


* 


greateſt artiſt, and moſt un verbal painter, of all the diſciples of 


Vor. VIII. No. 8g 1 | Raphael z 
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Raphael; was beloved by him, as if he had been his ſon, for the 
wonderful ſweetneſs of his temper; and made one of his heirs, 
upon condition that he ſhould afſiſt in finiſhing what he had left 
imperfect. Raphael died in 1520, and Romano continued in Rome 
ſome years after; but the death of Lev X. which happened x 
1522, would have been a terrible blow to him, if Leo's ſucceſſor 
Hadrian VI. had reigned above a year : for Hadrian had no notion 
of the fine arts, and all the artiſts mult have ſtarved under his cold 
aſpect. (Bement VII. however, who ſucceeded Hadrian, was a 
different kind of man: he encouraged painters and painting; and, 
as ſoon as he was choſen pope, ſet Romano to work in the hall of 
Conſtantine, aud afterwards in other public places. But his prin— 
cipal performances were at Mantua, where he was ſent for by the 
marquis Frederico Gonzaga ; and indeed his good fortune directed 
him thither at a critical time: for, having made the deſigns of 
twenty lewed prints, which Marc Antonio eng 
Aretine made inſcriptions in verſe, he would have been ſeverely 
puniſhed, if he had ſtayed in Rome. Romano followed his buſineſs. 
at Mantua with great ſucceſs, and became ſo eminently ſkilful in 
architecture, that he was invited back to Rome, with an offer of 
being the chief architect of St. Peter's-Church ; but while he was 
debating with himſelf upon the e death carried him off 
In 1546. | 
RONSARD 1 * a French poet, of a noble . 
was born in Vendomais, in 1524. He was brought up at Paris, 
in the college of Navarre ; but, raking fume diſguſt to his ſtudies, 
became a page of the duke of Orleans; This duke reſigned him 
to the King of Scotland, but took him again, and employed him in 
ſeveral negotiations. Ronſard accompanied Lazarus de Baif to 
the diet of "Spire; and, in his converſations with that learned man, 
conceived a pation tor letters. He learned Greek under Dorat 
with Anthony de Baif, the fon of Lazarus ; and afterwards de- 
voted himſelf entirely to poetry, in which he became illuſtrious. 
The kings Henry II. Francis II. Charles IX. and Henry III. 
had a particular eſteem for him, and loaded him with kindneſſes. 
In 1502, he put himſelf at the head of ſome loldiers in Vendo— 
mois, nd made all the ſlaughter of the Protéſtants in his power. 
This CLIrCUMiIance gave . to the publiſhing of fome very 
tatirical pieces againſt him at Orleans, in which he was repreſented 
AS a Oriett : but he defended himſelf in verſe, and denied his being 
an eccleſiaſtic. The truth is, he had ſome benehces in commen— 
dam; and, among others, the priory of St. Coſmas near Tours, 
where he died in 1383. Four and twenty years after, a noble mo- 
nument was credted to his memory. He wrote much in the ſmall 
way of ode, hymn, elegy, founet, epiyram, &c., and there are a 
a | great 
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great number of amorous poems in his works, in which he does 


not always abſtain from obſcene expreſſions. 

ROOKE (Sir Grok cr), was born in Kent, 1650, of an ancient 
and honourable family. His father qualified him by a proper edu- 
cation for a liberal profeſſion ; but was at laſt obliged to give way 
to his inclination to the navy. His firſt ſtation was that of a re- 
formade, from which his merit raiſed him by regular ſteps to be 
vice-admiral, and one of the council to prince George of Denmark, 
lord high-admiral. He had the command of ſeveral expeditions : 
in the reigns of William and Anne, in which his conduct and cou- 
rage were eminently diſplayed. He was choſen in ſeveral parlia- 
ments the repreſentative for Portſmouth :; but, in that houte, his 
free independent ſpirit did not recommend him much to miniſterial 
favour. An attempt was made to ruin him in king William's 
eſteem, and to get him removed from the admiralty-board : but that 

rince anſwered plainly, «© I will not; Sir George Rooke ſerved me 
faithfully at ſea, and I will never diſplace him for acting, as he 
thinks moſt for the ſervice of his coumfry, in the Houſe of Com- 
mons.” In 1701, he voted for Mr. Harley to be ſpeaker of the 
Houſe of Commons, in oppolition to the court ; which brought 
on him many ſevere reflections from the Whig party, and obſcured 


all the great actions that he did. Such was the prevalence of party 


ſpirit, that it obliged this brave commander to quit the ſervice of 
his country, and to fpend the latter part of his lite in retirement. 
He was thrice married ; and by his ſecond lady (Mrs. Luttrell) left 
one ſon. Sir George Rooke died, Jan. 24, 1708-9, in his 38th 
year, and was buried in Canterbury-Cathedral, where a monument 
is erected to his memory. | | 

| — — 

ROOME (EDWAR PD), the ſon of an undertaker for funerals in 


Fleet-Street, was brought up to the law. In the notes to the 
« Danciad,”” where he is introduced, he is ſaid to have been a 


virulent party-writer, and to have offended Pope by ſome papers, 
called.“ Paſquin,” wherein that gentleman was reprelented guilty 
of „„ with a great man (biſhop Atterbury} then 
under the proſecution of parliament. Mr. Roome was more for- 
tunate in converſation than in writing. Oct. 18, 1728, he ſuc- 
eceded his friend Horneck as ſolicitor to the treaſury, and died 
Dec. 10, 1729. After his death * I he Jovial Crew, in which 


- he received ſome aſſiſtance from the celebrated Sir William Yonge, 
was brought on the ſtage, 1731. This performance, with further 


alterations, was revived and acted within a lew years at Covent- 
Garden with amazing ſucceſs. _ 


ROSCOM VION (W exnTworTH DilLo::, Earl of), an Engliſh 
pyct, was born in Ireland about 1633, while the government of 
| | (3 2 | that 


-- 
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that kingdom was under the firſt car} of Strafford. He was nephew 
to that cart : his/ father, Sir James Dillon, the third earl of Roſ- 
common, having married Elizabeth the youngeſt daughter of Sir 
William Wentworth, of Wentworth-Woodhouſe, in the county 
of York, fitter to the earl of Strafford. Hence lord Roſcommon 
was chriilened Wentworth. He was educated in the Proteſtant re- 
ligion, his father (who died at Limerick in 1619) having been 
converted by archbiſhop Ulher from the communion of the church 
of Rome; and paſſed the years of his infancy in Ireland. He was 
brought over to England by his uncle, on his return from the go- 
vernment of Ireland, and placed at that nobleman's ſeat in York- 
ſhire, under the tuition of Dr. Hall, afterwards biſhop of Nor- 
wich. By him he was inſtructed in Latin; and, without learning 
the common rules of grammar, which he could never remember, 
attained to write in that language with claſſical clegance and pro- 
priety.“ When the cloud began to gather over England, and the 
carl of Strafford was ſingled out for an impeachment, he was, by 
the advice of Uſher, ſent to finiſh his education at Caen in Nor- 
mandy, under the direction of the learned Bochart, ' After ſome 
cars he travelled to Rome, where he grew familiar with the moſt 
valuable remains of antiquity, applying himſelf particularly to the 
knowledge of medals, which he gained to perfection; and he ſpoke 
Italian 3 ſo much grace and flueacy, that he was frequently mil- 
taken there for a native | 
Soon after the don. he returned to England, where he 
was graciouſly received by Charles II. and made captain of the 
band of penſioners. In the gaieties of that age, he was tempted to 
indulge a violent paſtion for gaming; by which he frequently 
hazarded his life in duels, and excecded the bounds of -a moderate 
fortune. A diſpute with the lord privy: feal, about part of his 
eltate, obligipg him to revifit his native country, he 78 Re his 
Dot in the E glich court; and, ſoon after his arrival | Dublin, 
the duke of 0 1d 1 him to be captain of 8 guards. 
The pleaſure of the 1 ngliſh court, and the lriendthips he had 
there contlaRtd, were powe rt] motives for his return to London. 
S en fter he come, he was made maſter of the horſe to the ducheſs 
of York ; and marri ed the lady Frances, eldelt daughter of the earl 
of Burlington, who had before been the wife of clone Courtney. 
He began now to diſtinguith himſelf by his poetry; and about this 
time projected a delign, in conjunction with his friend Dryden, 
for reiining and 1 fixing the ſtandard of our language. But this was 
euthycly ted by ie religious commotions, that were then in- 
creating daily; at which time the carl took a refolution to pats the 
ander of his life at Rome, telling his friends, © it world be 
beſt to fit next to the chimney, when the chamber ſmoked” 
Amidit theſe refle tions being ſeized with the goat ; he was ſo im- 
patient either of Ning: cancc or of pain, that he lubmitied himſelf to 
- a French 
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a French empiric, who is ſaid to have repelled the diſeaſe into his 
bowels. He died Jan. 17, 1084 ; ; and was buried with great pomp 
in Weſtminſter- Abbey. ; 

His poems, which are not numerous, are in the body of Engliſh 
poetry collected by Dr. Johnſon. His © Effay on tranſlated verſe,” 
and his tranflation of « Horace's Art of Poctry,“ have great merit. 
His verſification is ſmooth, but rarely vigorous, and his thymes ate 
remarkably exact. 

1 

ROSINUS (JohN), a German, learned in antiquities, was born 
at Eiſenac in I huringia about 1350. He was educated in the uni- 
verſity of Jena; in 1579, became fub-rector of a ſchool at Ratiſ- 
bon; and afterwards was choſen miniſter of a Lutheran church at 
Wickerſtadt, in the duchy of Weimar. In 1592, he was called to 
Naumburg in Saxony, to be preacher at the cathedral-church ; and 
there continhed til] 1626, when the plague, ſeizing the town, Car- 
ried him off. He was a very 8 man, and the author of ſome 


works ; the principal of which is,“ Antiquitatum Romanarum 
libri decem,“ printed firlt at Baſil! in ads tolio. | 


ROSS (DaviD), an eminent Engliſh actor, was born in the 
year 1728. Though cruelly diſinherited by his father for going 
upon the ſtage, he had the credit and happineſs of retaining the 
ſteady regard of a molt reſpectable number of ſchool- {cllows, As 
well as of other friends whom he acquired in later life. He was 
a molt ſocial and convivial man, in the fulleſt and beſt ſenſe of he 
word. He came upon Covent-Garden ſtage about the year 17435 
and having the ad@antages of a good perlon and good educalion 
(having been bred at Weſtminſter-School) he gave an earnelt of 
thoſe talents which afterwards raiſed him to at lealt the ſecond rank 
in tragedy and genteel comedy. He uninterruptedly enjoyed this 
ſituation until about the ycar 1778, when being left out of the 
managerial engagement, he never afterwards recovered it. For 
ſome time aficr this period he was conligned to ſevere diflreſs. Im- 
provident, like the generality of his brethren, he had made no pro- 
vilton for the future; and, in this ſituation, an ill-paid aunulty 
from a mortgage on the Edinburgh- Lheatre ſerved rather to tan- 
talize than to relieve. His as however, unavoidably dilcluting 
themſ-lves, he was'one day ſurpri iſed by an encloſure of a 681. 
note; the envelope containing only a mention that it came from 
an old ſchool-tellow, and a diretiion to a banker, Where he was to 
receive the ſame ſum annually. This, which he afterwards found 
his moſt certain proviion, was continued for many y ears, and the 
donor was ſtill unknown. The myitery was at lengin dijcovered, 
through an inadvertance of the bauker's clerk, ant! Ros, with in- 
finite Pgratitude, found his benetactor in the perſon of admiral 
Barrington. "Phe accident of breaking his leg, in 1788, decided 
| 11S 
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his theatrical fate, and he lived principally upon the bounty of his 

great naval friend. As an actor, Roſs had claims to great praiſe 
in tragic characters of the mixed paſſions, as well as lovers in gen- 

teel comedy; but from indolence, or the love of pleaſure, he was 
not always equal to himſelf. | 
His domeſtic life was marked by his marriage with the once ce- 

lebrated Fanny Murray, who, whatever her former indifcretions 

were, conducted herſelf as a wife with exemplary prudence and 

diſcretion. He died Sept. 14, 1790, and was interred in the paved 
departinent of St. James's church-yard, in Piccadilly, on the x7th. 

A.great many of his friends were in the country, and the funeral. 

wag very private. The ſervice was performed partly in the church, 
and partly at the grave. . 


„ 
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'/ROTHERAM {Jonx), M. D. phyſigian to the Infirmary and 
Lying-in- Hoſpital at Newcaltle, was ſon of the Rev. Caleb Rother- 
ham, D. D. a diflenting clergyman, many years tutor of an aca- 
demy at Kenda! in Weſtinoreland. Under the care of his worthy 

arent he acquired his claſſical learning, and alſo applied to the 
ſtudy of hiſtory, metaphyitcs, natural and moral philoſophy. In 
1740 he was ſent to the univerſity of Edinburgh, where his know- 
ledge and talents were ſoon obſerved by the celebrated Mr. Mac- 
Jaurin, - who propoſed to him to read a courſe of lectures on expe- 

timental philoſophy, and favourcd him with his countenance and 
advice. Theſe lectures were attended and approved by a numerous 
and molt refpectable audience, and the profits arifing from them 
were appropriated to the Public-Intirmary then building at Edin— 
burgh. Atter ſlaying the uſual time in that jultly diitinguiſhed | 
ſchool of medicine, he removed to London, and purſued his ſtudies 
under the direction of the late Dr. Smellie. Qualified as he was 
by natural genius and diſcernment, and the advantages of edu- 
cation, he began to practiſe as a phyſician at Hexham, but ſoon 
after fixed at Newcattle, where he was much reſpected for his abi- 
lities. Two days in a week his houſ.: was open to the ſick poor, 
for whom he cheerfully preſcribed, and often contributed to their 
relief, He regularly vifited the priſoners in the gaol, without any 
reward but the conſciouſneſs of doing good; an inſtance of com- 
paſſion which Mr. Howard mentioned to his honour, as rather un- 
common, in his“ Inquiry into the State of Priſons.” In the 
year 1769 he was deſired by the magiſtrates to analyze the different 
waters with which that populous town is ſupplied, an object of 
great importance. He engaged in this work with alacrity and at- = 
tention, and laid before the public an explanation of his proceſs, 
aud the refults of his various experiments, But his views were not 
confined to the analyſis of, the Newcaſtle waters: his inveltigation 
of this lubject in general, and his remarks on many other Waters, 
are truly ingenious, and are contained in a treatiſe, entitled, * A 
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Philoſopical Inquiry into the Nature and Properties of Water. 
-Newcaltle, 1770.“ He died March 18, 1787, aged 68. He mar- 
ried Catherine daugher of Nicholas Roberts, Et. of Hexham, 
whom hesleft a widow with ſeven children. | | 
© ROUSSEAU (Jonn BA TIS Tr), an illuſtrious French poet, was 

born at Paris in 1669: he was the fon of a ſhoe-maker, but by 

his fine talents and his works, acquired a quality ſuperior to that 
which he had by birth. His father, however, being a man of 
ſubſtance, gave him as good an education as he could; and Rouſ- 
ſeau ſoon ſhewed hymſelt worthy of it. He diſcovered early a turn 
for poetry; and, at twenty, was diſtinguiſhed for ſome little pro- 
ductions in this way, full of elegance, taſte, and ſpirit, In 1688, 
he attended M. de Bonrepos as page in his embaſſy to the court of 
Denmark; and paſſed thence to England with marſhal Tallard, in 
quality of ſecretary. Nevertheleſs, he had ſo little of avarice and 
ambition in his nature, that he had no notion at all of making a 
fortune; and he actually rewſed fome places which his friends had 
procured for him. In 1701, he was admitted into the academy of 
| inſcriptions and Belles Lettres. He had now obtained the repu- 
tation of a poet of the firſt rank, expected a place in the French 
academy, and was in hopes of obtaining Boileau's penſion, which 
was going to be vacant; when an affair broke out, whieh obliged 
him- to quit his country, and embittered his whole life afterwards 
with misfortunes. It is impoſſible for us in England to clear this 
affair up : it. never was cleared up even at Paris; nor are the 
French agreed about it to this day. All that appeared is this : 
Some verſes full of reflections, and of a very exceptionable nature, 
wete produced as Roufſeau's : Rouſſeau denied that they were his, 
but maintained them to be forgeries, contrived for his ruin by thoſe 
who envied and hated him. He was fried in form; and, by an 

arreſt of parliament in 1712, baniſhed the kingdom for ever. 
He withdrew to Switzerland, where he found a protector in the 
count de Luc, the French ambatlador to the Helvetic body; who 
carricd him to Baden, and introduced him to prince Eugene, who 
was there. He continued with the prince till the concluſion of the 
peace at Baden; and then, accompanying him to Vienna, was in- 
troduced by him to the emperor's court. He continued here three 
years, at the end of which, he might have returned to his own 
country, ſome powerful friends offering to procure letters of grace 
for recalling him : but he dectined the favour. He was afterwards 
at Bruſſels, and in 1721 went over to London; where he printed a 
collection of his poems, in 2 vols. 4to. The profits ariſing hence 
put his finances into good condition: but, placing his money with 
the emperor's company at Oſtend, which failed foon after, he Was 
reduced to the neceſſity of relying upon private benefactions. The 
duke of Aremburg gave him the privilege of his table at Bruſſels; 
: | | and, 
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and, when this nobleman was obliged to go to the army i: in Ger- 
many in 1733», he ſettled on him a handſome penſion, and aſſigned 
him an apartment in his caſtle of Euguien near Bruſſels. Rouſ- 
eau, loſing afterwards the good graces of the duke of Aremburg, 
as he had before loſt thoſe of prince Eugene, for he does not ſcein 


10 have been happily formed for dependance, liſtened at length to 


propoſals of returning to France, and for that purpoſe went incog- 
nito to Paris in 1739. Heltayed there fome little time ; but, find- 
ing his affairs in no promiſing train, fet out tor Bruilels. He con- 
Saved ſome time at the Hague, where he was fetzed with an apo- 

lexy ; but recovered ſo far, as to be removed to Brutlels, Where he 
finiſhed his unfortunate life March 17, 1741. His works con- 
taining odes, epiltles, epigrams, and comedies, in verſe; and a 
collection of letters, in proſe, were publithed in 3 vols. 4to. and 


4 vols. 12m0, 
———__ 


ROUSSEAU „ 8), a e philoſopher and moſt 
EXCENITIC 80 nius, was born at Geneva in 1712. His parents were, 
Iſaac Rouſſcau, an ingenious watch-maker ; "I Suſanna Bernard, 
the daughter of aclergyman, who was more rich than her huſband 
(he having hfteen brothers and ſiſters). She had alſo wiftom and 
beauty. — that the was no eaſv prize. But a love, which com- 
menced in their childhood, at length, after r many difticulties, pro- 
duced a happy marriage. Aud at the fame time his mother's bro- 
ther, Gabriel, an engincer, married one of his father's ſiſters. 
After the birth of one fon, his father went to Conſtantinople, and 


was watch-maker to the leraglio; and ten months after his return 


our author was born, infirm 80 tickly, and coſt his mother her 
ile: The le nibility, Which was all that his parents left him, 
conſtituted che fays) their ha; ppincls, but occaſioned all his misfor- 


tuncs. He 1 as © born almoſt dying,” but was preſerved and rearcd 
by the tendernefs of an aunt (his father's (filter) then living at the age. 
of Sg. He did not remember how he learned to read, 4 only $0284 M | 


I-Qed that his fi flndies were ſome romances left by his mother, 
which engaged his lather, as well as hunfelf, whole nights, and 
gave him a very Carly knowledge of the paſſions, and alſo wild and 
romantic notions of human be. In 1720 he {ndicd better books. 


lis brother, who was ſeven years older, and followed. his father's. 


butiinefs, being neglected in his education. behaved ſo ill, and was 
Fe incorrigible, Na he fied into Germany, and was never heard of 
attcrwards. On the contrary, the utinolt attention was beſtowed 
on John— James, who was idolized by all, though guilty of many 
LNProprictics ac corting to his own „ A di [pute, which 
his father had with a French captain, obliging him to quit Geneva, 
our author was left under the care of his uncie Bernard, then em- 
ploved on the fortifications, who, having a ton of the ſame age, 
tele coufins were boarded together at, Buil: y, At. M. Lambercier's, 
| a Cle ergy many 
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a clergyman, to fn Latin, and all the trifles compriſed under 
the name of education. In this village he paſſed two happy years, 
and formed an affectionate friendſhip with his couſin Bernard. At 
his return to Geneva he continued two or three years with his 
uncle, loſing his time, it not being determined whether he ſhould. 
be a watch-maker, an attorney, or a miniſter. To the laſt he was 
molt inclined, but that the ſmall remains: of his mother's fortune 
would not admit. In the mean time he learned to draw, for which 
he had a talle, and read © Euclid's Elements'' with his couſin. He 
often viſited his father, who was then ſettled at Nion, a ſmall town. 
in the country of Vaud. At laſt he was placed with M. Maſſiron, 
regilter of the city, to learn his buſineſs; but being by him ſoon 
diſmiſſed for his ſtupidity, he was bound apprentice, not however, 
to a watch-maker, but to an engraver, a brutal wretch, who not 
only treated him moſt inhumanly, but taught him to lie, to be 
idle, and to ſteal. He left this maſter in his 16th year. His ad- 
ventures now were extraordinary and numerous; ſuffice it to fay, 
that he was introduced by a prieſt to Madam de Warens, lately 
converted at Annecy, for whom he entertained a high eſteem. She 
gave him money to go to Turin, and where, aſter a pleaſant jour- 
| ney with two companions, he arrived, but without money, clothes, 
or linen. His letters of recommendation admitted him into the 
ſeminary, a courſe of life, and a mode of inſtruction, with which 
he was ſoon diſguſted. In two months, however, he made his 
abjuration, Was baptized at the cathedral, abſolved of hereſy by 
the inquiſitor, and then diſmiſſed, with about twenty livres in his 
pocket; thus, at once, made an apoſtate and a dupe, with all his 
hopes in an inſtant annulled. After traverſing the ſtreets, and 
viewing the buildings, he took at night a mean lodging, where he 
continued ſome days. To the king's chapel, in particular, he was 
trequently allured by his taſte for muſic, which then began to diſ- 
cover itſelf. His purſe, at laſt, being almoſt exhauſted, he looked 
out for employment, and at laſt found it, as an engraver of plate, 
by means of a young woman, Madam Bale whoſe huſband, a 
goldſmith, was abroad, and had left her under the care of a derk; 
Nothing, he declares, but what was innocent, hailed between him 
and this lady, though her charms made great impreſſion on him; 
and ſoon after, her hufband returning, and find ling him at dinner 
with her, her confeſſor, the clerk, &c. imme diately diſmiſſed him 
the bouſe. His landlaily, a ſoldier's wife, after this procured him 
the place of footman te the counteſs dowager of Vercullis, whoſe 
Iivery he wore, but his chief bulinels was to write the letters which 
ſhe diflated, a cancer in her breaſt preventing tier writing them 
herſelf, This ſervice terminated, in three mon 115, with his lady's 
death, who left him nothing, though the had great curioſity to 
know his hiſtory, and to read his letters: to Madam de Warens. 
Her heir and nephew, the count de la Roque, gave him go livres 
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and his new clothes. On leaving this [ervice, bs returned to his 
lodgings, and, among other acquaintances that he had made, often 
vilited M. Gaime, a Savoyard abbe, the original of the“ Savoyard 
Vicar,” to whoſe virtuous and religious inltructions he profeſſes the 
higheſt obligations. The Count de la Roque, thongh he neglected 
to call upon him, procured him, however, a place With the Count 
de Gouvon, an equerry to the queen, where he lived much at his 
caſe, and out of livery. Though happy in this family, being 
favoured by all, frequently waiting on the connt's beautiful grand— 
daughter, honoured with leſſons by the abbe, his younger fon, and 
having reaſon to expect an eſtabliſhment in the train of his eldeſt 
lon, ambaſſador to Venice, he abſv;dly relinquiſhed all this by 
obliging the count to diſmiſs him for his attachment to one of his 
countrymen, named Bacle, who inveigled him to accompany him 
in his way back to e e : and an artificial fountain, which the 
Abbe de Gouvon had given him, helped, as their purſe was light, 
to maintain them till it broke. At Annecy he parted with his com- 
panion, and haſtened to Madam de W arcns, who had been ſo ex- 
ceedingly kind to him, and now lodged him in her belt chamber. 
There he lived moit happily, till M. d*Aubonne, ſuggeſted that 
John-James was fit for nothing but the prieſthood, bur Poſt adviſed 
his completing his education by learning Latin. To this the biſhop 
not only conſented, but gave him a pe N Reluctantly he obeyed, 
carrying to the ſeminary of St. Lazarus no book but Clérambault's 
550 1 e learning nothing there but one of my alrs, and therefore 
being ſwon diflnill ed for his inſufficicency. X + Madan de Warens 
did Nt abandon him. His taſte for maſtc 1 made them think 
of his being a mulkcia and boarding f. for that parpoſe with MI. le | 
. the organiſt of the cathedral, who lived near Madan de 7 
Warens, and prefid: ed at her weekly concerts. There he continued 4 
for a year, but his paſſion for her prevented his learning even muſic. 
Le Maitre, Cilgulled with the chapter, and determined to leave 
them, was accompanied in his iliglt, as far as Lyons, by John- 
James; but being ſubject to fits, and attacked by one of them in 
the ers he was deſerted in diftreſs by this faithleſs friend, who 
turned the corner, and left him. He inſtantly returned to Annecy, 
2nd Madam de Warens, but ſhe, alas! was gone to Paris. He 
now underwent many difhculties, and was reduced to the expedient \ 
of teaching muſic, which he knew not, ſaying he 92 . | 
where he ad never been, and changing his name to Vanſſore, the 
anagram of Ronſſcau. But here his ! Ignorance and his impudence 
expoſed him to public ſhame, by his att empting 7 what he could not 
execute. Being thus diſcombted and unable to fuhliſt at Lauſanne, 
he removed to Neufchatel, where he pailcd the winter. There he 
ſuccecded better, and at _ by teaching mulic, inſentibly 
learnc it. 

At Pordry, q-cidentally meeting a Gee biſmap, ee 
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of Jeruſalem, who was making a collection in Europe to repair the 
holy ſepulchre, our adventurer was prevailed onto accompany him 
as his ſecretary and interpreter ; and, in conſequence, travelled, 
alms-gathering, through. Switzerland; harangued the ſenate o 

Berne, &c. but, ai Solcurre, the French ambaſſador, the marquis. 


de Bonac, having made him diſcover who he was, detained him in 


his ſervice, without allowing him even to take leave of his poor 
Archimandrite, and ſent him (as he deſired) to Paris, to travel with 
the nephew of M. Godard, a Swiſs colonel in the French ſervice. 
Hearing that Madam de Warens had been gone two months to Sa- 
voy, Turin, or Switzerland, he determined to follow her; and, on 
the road, fent by the poſt a paper of ſatirical verſes, to the old ava- 
ricious colonel, the only ſatire that he ever wrote. At Lyons he 
viſited Mademoiſelle du Chatelet, a friend of Madam de Warens ; 
but whether that lady was gone to Savoy or Piedmont, ſhe could 
not inform him. She/ urged him, however, to ſtay at Lyons till 


the wrote and had an anſwer, an offer which he accepted, although 


his purſe was almoſt exhaufted, and he was often reduced to lie in 
the ſtreets, yet without concern or apprehenSon, chooling rather to 
pay for breadghan a lodging. At length M. Rolichon, an Anto- 
nian, accidentally hearing him ſing in the {treet a cantata of Ba- 


tiſtan, employed him ſome days in copying muſic, fed him well, 


and gave him a crown. Soon aſter, he heard news of Madam de 


Warens, who was at Chambery, and received money to enable him 
to join her. He found her conſtant and affectionate, and the im- 
mediately introduced him to the Intendant, who had provided him 
the place of a ſecretary to the commiſſioners appointed by the king. 
to make a general ſurvey of the country, a place which, though 
not very lucrative, afforded him an honourable maintenance for the 
firſt time io his lite. This happened in 1732, he being then near 
21. The ſucceeding eight or nine years, viz. till 4741, when he 
ſet out for Faris, had few or no events. To alienate him from other 
ſeducers, Madem de Warens propoſed to him being his miitreſs, 
and became ſo, though ihe had a huſband, and many other gallants. 


| net ; 
In conſequence of the loſs of her ſteward, all her affairs were ſoon 


in the utmolt diſorder, though Johu James ſucceeded to the ſtew- 
ardſhip, and though he pawned his own credit to ſupport hers. 
Determining now to compoſe, and for that purpoſe firſt to learn, 
muſic, he applied. Tor that purpoſe, to the Abbe Blanchard, orga- 
niſt of the cathedral of Beſangon. But, juſt as they were going to 
begin, he heard that his portmanteau, with all his clothes, was 
ſeized at Rouiſes, a French cuſtom-houſe on the borders of Swit- 


.zerland, becauſe he had accidentally, in a new waiſtcoat- pocket, a 


Janſenitſt parody of the firſt ſcene of Racine's “ Mithridates,” of 

which he had not read ten lines. This loſs made him return to 

Chambery, totally aiſappointed, and refolved, in future, to attach 

himſelf ſolely to Madam de Warens, who, by degrees, re-imitated 
18 
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his wardrobe. And ſtill continuing to ſtudy Rameau, he ſucceeded, 
at laſt, in ſome compoſitions, which were much approved by good 
judges, and thus did not loſe his fcholars. "The extravagance of 
his miſtreſs, in ſpite of all his remonſtrances, made him abſent 
himſelf from her, which increaſed their expences, but at the fame 
time procured him many reſpectable friends. His uncle Bernard 
was now dead in Carolina, whither he went in order to. build 
Charles-Town, as was his coulin, in the ſervice of the king of 
Pruſſia. His health at this time viſibly, but unaccountably, de- 
clined. Madam de Warens, by her maternal care and attention, 
ſaved his life. Being ordered by her to drink milk in the country, 
he prevailed on her to accompany him, and, about the end of the 
ſummer of 1736, they ſettled at Charmettes, near the gate of 
Chambery. However, not being able to bear milk, he had recourſe 
to water, which almoſt killed him; and leaving off wine, he loſt 


his appetite, and had a violent nervous affection, which, at the end 


of ſome weeks, left him with a beating of his arteries, and 
tingling in his ears, which laſted him about thirty years ; 
and, from being a good fleeper, he became fleepleſs, and 
conſtantly ſhort-breathed. This accident, which might have 
deſtroyed his body, only deſtroyed his paſſions, and produced a 
happy effect on his foul. Madam de Warens too, was religious; 
yet, though ſhe believed in purgatory, ſhe did not believe in hell. 
Ihe ſummer paſted amidſt their garden, their pigeons, their cows, 
&c, the autumn in their vintage and their fruit-gathering ; and in 


ths winter they returned, as from exile, to town, Not thinking 


that he ſhould live till fpring, he did not ſtir out, nor fee any one 
but Madam de Warens and their phyſician, In fhort, John-James 
ſtudied hard, recovered, went abroad, ſaw all his acquaintance 
again, and, to his great ſurpriſe and joy, bcheld the buds of the 
{pring, and went with his miſtrefs again to Charmettes. There, 
being foon fatigued with digging in the garden, he divided his time 
between the pigeon-houſe (ſo taming thoſe timid birds as to induce 
them to perch on his arms and head) bee-hives, and books of 
ſcience, beginning with philoſophy, and proceeding to elementary 
geometry, Latin (to him, who had no memory, the moit diſhcult) 
hiſtory, geography, and aſtronomy. One night, as he was ob- 
ſerving the ſtars in his garden, with a planiſphere, a candle ſecured 
in a pail, a teleſcope, &c. dreſſed in a flapped hat, and a wadded 
pet-en-lair of Madam de Warens, he was taken by ſome peaſants 


for a conjurer. In future, he obſerved without a light, and con- 


ſulted his planiſphere at home. The writings of Port-Royal and 
of the Oratory had now made him half a fanſeniſt. Put his con- 
feflor and another Jeſuit ſet his mind at caſe, and he had recourſe to 
ſeveral ridiculous expedients to know whether he was in a-ftate of 


falvation. In the mean time, their rural felicity continued, and, 


contrary to his advice, Madam de \Warens became by degrees a 
| f great: 
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great farmer, of which, he foreſaw, ruin muſt be the conſe- 
quence. | OT | 
In the enſuing winter he received ſome muſic from Italy, and, 
being now pf age, it was agreed that he ſhould go in the ſpring tg , 
Geneva, to demand the remains of his mother's fortune. He went 
accordingly, and his father came alſo Me, eee undiſturbed, his 
affair being now buried in oblivion, No difficulty was occaſioned 
by our author's change of religion ; his brother's death not being 
legally proved, he could not claim his ſhare, and therefore readily 
lett it to contribute towards the maintenance of his father, who 
enjoyed it as long as he lived. At length he received his money, 
turned part of it into livres, and flew with the reſt to Madam de 
Warens, who received it without affectation, and employed moſt 
of it for his uſe. His health, however, decayed viſibly, and he 
was again horribly oppreſſed with the vapours. At length his re- 
ſearches into anatomy made him ſuſpect that his diſorder was a po- 
lypus in the heart. The E ſeemed ſtruck with the ſame 
idea. And having heard that M. Fizes, of Montpellier, had cured 
ſuch a polypus, he went immediately to conſult him, aſſiſted by the 
ſupply from Geneva. But two ladies, whom he met at Moirans, 
eſpecially the elder, Madam N. at once baniſhed his fever, his va- 
pours, his polypus, and all his palpitations, except thoſe which the _ 
herſelf had excited, and would not cure, Without knowing a word 
of Englith, he here thought proper to paſs for an Engliſhman and 
a Jacobite, and called himſelf Mr. Dudding. Leaving the other 
lady at Romans, with Madam N. and an old ſick marquis, he tra- 
velled {lowly and agreeably to St. Marcellin, Valence, Montelimar, 
and at length, after having agreed to paſs the winter together, theſe 
lovers (for ſuch they becaine) parted with mutual regret. Filled 
with the ideas of Madam N. and her daughter, whom ſhe idolized, 
he muſed from Pont St. Eſprit to Remoulin. He viſited Pont-du 
Gard, the firſt work of the Romans that he had ſeen, and the Arena 
of Nimes, a work {till mpre magnificent ; in all theſe journeys for- 
getting that he was ill till he arrived at Montpellier. From abun- 
dant precaution he boarded with an Triih phyſician, named Fitz- 
Morris, and conſulted M. Fizes, as Madam N. had adviſed him. 
Finding that the doctors knew nothing of his diſorder, he left 
Montpallier at the end of November, after fix weeks or two months 
ſtay. On his return to Madam de Warens, he found his place 
ſupplicd by a young man. of the Pays-de- Vaud, named Vintzenried, 
a journeyman barber, which name not being noble enough, he 
changed it for that of M. de Courtilles, by which he was afterwards 
known at Chambery, and in Maurienne, where he married. He 
being every thing in the houſe, and Rouſſeau nothing, all his plea- 
ſures vanithed like a dream, and at length he determined to quit. 
this abode, once ſo dear, to which Madam de Warens readily con- 
ſcuted. And being invited to educate the children of M. de Malby, 
„„ grand 
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0 grand provoſt of Lyons, he ſet ont for that city, without regretting I. 
1 a ſeparation, of which the ſol: idea would formerly have been pain- e 
a ful as death to them both. Unqualified for a preceptor, both by WE 81 
Mi temper and manners, and much diſguſfed with his treatment by the H 
ky provoſt, he quitted his family in about a year; and ſighing for Ma- be 
110 dam de Warens, flew once more to throw himſelf at her feet. She 1. 
ROM received him with good-nature, but he could not recover the pait. Bl 5 
10 He continued there, however, ſtill foreſceing her approaching ruin, 1 
1% f and the ſeizure of her penſion, and, to retrieve her affairs, forming Fo 
60 caſtles in the air, and having made an improvement (as he thought) WF {%< 
10 in muſical notes, from which he had great expectations, he ſold his | 
1 dooks, and ſet out for Paris, to communicate his ſcheme to the 5 
10 Academy. | he N = 
bi This extraordinary man died in 1778. Four and twenty hours . U 
110 after his deccaſe, his body was opened, in preſence of a competent | " 
"1480 number of witneſſes; and an inqueſt being held by the proper offi- | t 
. cers, the ſurgeons declared upon oath, that al] the parts of the body fi 
„ were ſound, and that a ſerous apoplexy, of which palpable marks K C 
175 appeared in the brain, was the cauſe of his death. The marquis q 
Vi de Girardin ordered the body to be embalmed ; after which it was 

416 laid in a coffin of oak, lined with lead, and was buried in the Ille 1 
104 of Poplars, which is now called, Elyſium. . 5 = 
10 We thall diſmiſs this extraordinary character by obſerving, that . f 
UN in his Confethons,“ from which this account is taken, all thedif- MK t 
" | ; guiſes with which pride, hypocriſy, ſelf-love, and ſhame, had | p 
Mo wound round the human heart, are removed, and all its ſecret re- ( 
0 ceſſes are laid open to the eye. He appears a ſtrange mixture of 8 
1 good and evil, of ſublimity and littleneſs, of penetration and ſim- f. 
1 plicity | the greater part of his works have been tranflated into 9 
1% Englitt; amonslt thele the molt important are his “ Eloiſe,” and 2 
1 his“ Emilius, * = FD N ; 
10 ROWE NrchorAs), a good Engliſh poet, was the ſon of \ 
Wl John Rowe, Eſq. ſerjeant at law, and born at Little-Berkford in | 
| 1 Bedſordthire, in 10673. His education was begun at a grammar- 

Wii ſchool in Highgate ; whence he was ſoon removed to Weltminſter, 

14. where he acquired great perfection in claſſical literature, under Dr. ; 
U Buſby. To his {kill in Greek and Latin he is ſaid to have added MW « 
40 ſome knowledge of the Hebrew ; but poetry was his early bent and | 
4!) darling ſtudy. His father, designing him for his own profeſſion. | 
. took him from that ſchool, when he was about ſixteen; and entered |M \, 

1k him a ſtudent in the Middie Temple. Being capable of attaining 
{ig any branch of knowledge, he made a great progreſs in the law; =”. 
"Uh and would doubtlets have figured in that profeſſion, if the love of = 
1 the Belles Lettres, and of poetry in particular, had not {topped - | 
"ul. him. When he was hve, and twenty, he wrote his firſt tragedy, = 
15 called, The Ambitious Step-Mother;“ and this, meeting with : 
4 univerſal 
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univerſal applauſe, made him lay aſide all thoughts of riſing by the 
law. Afterwards he wrote the following tragedies : *© Tamerlane,“ 
« The Fair Penitent,” © Ulyſſes,” © The Royal Convert,“ “ Jane 


Shore, :- 3 Dady Jane Grey,” and a comedy called“ The Biter,“ 


He wrote afſo ſeveral poems upon different ſubjetts, which have 
been publiſhed under the title of“ Miſcetancous Works,“ in one 
volume; as his dramatic works have been in two. . | 

Rowe is chiefly to be conſidered in the light of a tragic writer 
and a tranſlator. In his attempt at comedy he failed fo ignomini- 
ouſly, that his-“ Biter,” 18, 
ſional poems and ſhort compoſitions are rarely worthy of either 
praiſe or cenſure; for they ſeem the caſual ſports of a mind ſeeking 
rather to amuſe its leiſure than to exerciſe its powers. His tranſla- 
tion of «© Lucan's Pharſalia,”” is deemed the molt conſiderable of 
his performances. In the conſtruction of his dramas there is not 
much art; he is not a nice obſerver of the unities. He extends 
time, and varies place, as his convenience requires. Notwith- 
ſtanding which he has acquired no ſmall reputation from the rea- 


is not inſerted in his:works ; and his oc a- 


ſonableneſs and propriety of ſome of his ſcenes, from the elegance 


of his dition, and the ſuavity of his veple. | 
The love of poetry and books did notanake him unfit for bufi— 


neſs ; for nobody applied cloſer to it, when occaſion required. The. 


duke of Quecnibury, when ſecretary of ſtate, made him ſecretary 
for public affairs. After the duke's death, all avenues were {topped 
to his preferment; and, during the reſt of queen Anne's reign, he 
palled his time with the Muſes and his books. On the acceſſion of 
George I. he was made poet-laureat, and one of the lanl-ſurveyors 
of the cuſloms in the port of London. The prince of Wales con- 
ferred on him the clerk(hip of his council; and the lord-chancellor 


Parker made him his ſecretary for the preſentations. He did not 


enjoy theſe promotions long; ſyr he died Dec. 6, 1718, in his 45th 
year. He was buried in Weſtminſter-Abbey, in the Poets Corner, 
oppoite to Chaucer. He was twice married, had a ſon by his fictt 
wite, and a daughter by his fecond. | 
— — 


ROWE (ELIZABETH), an Englith lady, famous for her fine 


arts and writings in verſe and proſe, was the daughter of Me. 
Walter Singer, a diffenting-miniſter; and born at IIcheſter in 


Somerſetlhire, Sept. 11, 1074. Her father was poſſeſſed of a com- 


petent eſtate near Frome in that county, and lived thereabouts ; 


but, being impriſoned at Ilcheſter for non-conformity, married a 


wife, and ſettled in that town. The daughter gave carly ſymptoms 


of fine parts; ſhe underſtood ta: French and Italian tongues, and, 
as her ſtrongeſt bent was to poetry, began to write verſes at twelve 
years of age. She was allo fond oi the liſter-arts, muſic and paint- 


ing; and her father was at the expence of a maſter, to inftru& her 
zu the latter. She was a warm deyotee, [9 as to border on what 
a | ſome 
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ſome might call enthuſiaſm; and this habit, which grew naturally 


from conſtitution in her, was alſo powerfully confirmed by educa- 
tion and example. She was early acquainted with the pious biſhop 
Ken; and, at his requeſt, wrote her paraphraſe on the g8th chapter 
of Job. In 1696, the 224 of her age, a collection of her poems 
was publiſhed, entitled,“ Poems on ſeveral Occaſions, by Philo- 
mela.” Her ſhining merit, and the charms of her perſon and con- 
verſation, procured her many admirers ; and among others, it is ſaid, 
that Prior the poet made his addreſſes to her. However, Mr. Tho- 
mas Rowe, a gentleman of uncommon parts and learning, and alfo 
of ſome talents for poetry, was the perſon whom Heaven had de> 
ſigned for her; for this gentleman, being at Bath in 1709, became 
-acquainted with Miſs Singer, who lived in retirement near it, and 
commencing an amour married her the year after. This worthy 
gentleman died of a. conſumption in May 1715, aged 28 years, 
after having ſcarcely enjoyed himſelf five with his amiable conſort. 


The elegy Mrs. Rowe compoſed upon his death, is defervedly 


reckoned among the belt of her poems. 

It was only out of a regard to Mr. Rowe, that ſhe had hitherto 
borne London in the winter ſeaſon, her prevailing paſſion leading 
her to ſolitude : upon his deceaſe, therefore, ſhe retired to Frome, 
where her ſubſtance chilly lay, and from which ſhe ſtirred after- 


wards as ſeldom as ſhe could. In this receſs, ſhe wrote the greateſt 


part of her works. She died Feb. 20, 1736-7, 


—_ re - 


 ROWNING (Jonx), M. A. fellow of Magdalen-College, 


Cambridge, and afterwards rector of Anderby in Lincolnſhire, in 
the gift of that ſociety, was an ingenious mechanic, mathemati- 
clan, and philoſopher. In 1738, he printed at Cambridge, in 
octavo, A Compendious Syſtem of Natural Philoſophy.” This 
was afterwards re-printed with additions in 1745. He was a con- 
ſtant attendant at the meetings of the Spalding-Society. His only 
daughter and executrix married Thomas Brown, of Spalding, Eſq. 


He died at his lodgings in Carey-Street, near Lincoln's- Inn- Fields, 


at the end of November 1771, aged 72. He had a brother, a great 
mechanic and ſamous watch-maker, at Newmarket. 
RUBENS (Sir PETER Pau), the prince of the Flemiſh pain— 
ters, was born in 1577 at Cologne; whither his father John Ru— 
bens, counſellor in the ſenate of Antwerp, had been driven by the 
civil wars. The fineneſs of his parts, and the care that was taken 
in his education, made every thing eaſy to him; but he had not re- 
ſolved upon any profeſſion when his father died; and, the troubles 
in the . abating, his family returned to Antwerp. He 


continued his ſtudies there in the Belles Lettres, and at us leiſure 
hours diverted himſelf with deſigning. His mother, perceiving in 
him an inclination to this art, permitted him to place himſelf under 
| | | | Adam £ 
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Adam Van Moort firſt, and Otho Venius after; both which maſters 
he preſently equalled, He only wanted to improve his talent by 
travelling, and for this purpoſe went to Venice; where, in the. 
ſchool of Jitian, he pertected his knowledge of the principles of 
colouring. Aiterwards he went to Mantua, and fludied the works 
of Julio Romano; and thence to Rome, where with the fame care 
he applied himlelf to the contemplation of the antique, the paint- 

S ings of Raphael, and every thing that might contribute to finith him 

- | in his art. What was agreeable to his goute, he made his own, 

either by copying, or making reflections upon it; and he generally 

= accompanied thoſe reflections with deſigns, drawn with a light 

| ſtroke of his pen. ; | | . 

He had been ſeven years in Italy, when, receiving advice that his 
mother was ill, he took poſt, and returned to Antwerp; but ſhe 
died before his arrival. Soon after he married; but, loſing his wife 
at the end of four years, he left Antwerp for ſome time, and en- 
deavoured to divert his ſorrow by a journey to Holland; where he 
vilited Hurtort at Utrecht, tor whom he had a great value. He 
married a ſecond wife, who was a prodigious beauty, and helped 
him very much in the figures of his women. His reputation being 

now ſpread all over Europe, queen Mary of Medicis, wife of Henry 

IV. ot France, invited him to Paris; whither he went, and painted 

the Luxemburg galleries. Here the duke of Buckingham became 

acquainted with him, and was ſo taken with his ſolid and pene- 

trating parts, as well as ſkill in his proteihon, that he is faid to have 
recommended him to the infanta Iſabella, who fent him her am- | 
baſſador into England, to negotiate a peace with Charles I. in 1690. I 
He concluded the treaty, and painted the banquetting-houſe; for 
which laſt affair the king paid him a large ſum of money, and, as 
he was a man of merit, knighted him. He Feturned ro Spain, 
where he was magnificently rewarded by Philip LV. for the ſervices 
he had done him. Going ſoon after to Flanders, he had the poſt 
of ſecretary of {late conferred on him; bur did not leave off his 
profeſſion. He died in 1640, leaving vait riches behind him to his 
children; of whom Albert, the eldeit, ſucceeded him hte office 
of ſecretary of ſtate in Flanders. | | 
| | 3 


RUE CHARLES DF LA, a French orator and poet, was born at 
Paris in 1643, and bred among the Jeftüts. He diſtingniſhed him- 
felf early by tine parts and fill in polite literature; and a Latin 
pon, Which he compoted in 1607, upon the conquelts of Lewis 
X1V. was thought fo excellent, that Peter Corpeille tranſlated it 
into French, and preſented it tothe king, apologizing, at the fame 
time, tor not being able toconvey to his majefty the beauties of the 
original, Thus de Ja Rue was introduced to the knowledge of the 
public with great cclat; and the king {hewed him ſingular refpe& 
ever after. He was one of thute who had the care of the ediuons 
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of the claſſics for the uſe of the dauphin ; and Virgil was allotted 
to him, which he publiſhed with good notes, and an exact life of 
the author, in 1675, 4to. He publiſhed panegyrics, funeral ora- 
tions, and ſermons, which ſhew him to have been a very-great 
orator. There are alſo tragedies of his writing in Latin and 
French, which had the approbation of Corneille. He died in 
1725. aged 82. 5 ; | 
There was another Charles de la Rue, a Benedictine monk, born 
in 1685; and who became fo deeply learned in the Greek and 


Hebrew languages, and in divinity, that Montfancon took him into 


his friendihip, and made him an aflociate with him in his ſtudies. 
He died in 1789- 5 
RUFFHEAD (OwrN), Eſq. eminent for his literary talents, 


being an Engliſh law and miſcellaneous wiiter, and biographer of 


— 


Pope. A little before his death, which happened Oct. 25, 1769, 


he Was appointed one of the chief ſecretarics to, the treaſury, 
; N | * 


RUINART (Tir RRV), a French theologian, was horn at 


Rheims in 1637, and became a Benedictine monk in 1674. He 
fludied the ſcriptures, the fathers and eccletialiic writers, ip fo maf— 
terly a way, that Mabilion chofe him for a companion in his lite- 
rary labours. He ſhewe-l himfelf not unworthy of the good opinion 
Mabillon had conceived of him, when he publiihed, in 1689, 
« Atta Primorum Martyrum Sincera,” &c. in 4to. meaning the 
martyrs of the four firſt centuries. He alfo publiſhed other learned 
works, and afhſted Mabillon in the publication of the acts of the 
ſaints, and annals of their order. When Mabillon died in 1707, 
he was appointed to continue the work he had jointly lahoured 
with him; upon which he travelled to Champagne, in queit of 
new memoirs, but died, while he was out, in 1709. 
. —ꝛũ Ü 5 
'.” RUPERT (PRINCE), the third fon of Frederick, king of Bo- 
hemia, and nephew to Charles I. king of England, was born in 
1619. After the reſtoration, he was invited to return to England, 


and had ſeveral offices conferred on him. m the 28th of April | 


1002, he was ſworn a member of the Privy-Conncil ; and in De- 
cember following, be was admitted a fellow of the Royal-Society. 
In the year 1666, the king intruſted him, in conjunction with the 
duke of Albemarle, to command the fleet ; when he exhibited all 
the qualities that are neceſlary to conſtitute a great admiral, By his 
happy return to the fleet, on the gd of June, he wrelted from the 
Dutch, the only. victory they had the appearance of gaining ; and 
afterwards, on the 24th of the ſame month, he beat them effectually, 


1 


urſued them to their own coat, and blocked up their harbour, 
Indeed, the great intrepidity which prince Rupert diſplayed in this 
naval war, Wes highly and juitly celebrated in his own time; and, 
5 | lf 
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in the laſt Dutch war, he ſeemed to retain all the activity and fire 
of his youth, and beat the enemy in ſeveral engagements. | 

From this time prince Rupert led a quiet and chiefly a retired « 

| life, molly, at Windſor-Caſtle, of which he was governor ; and 
he very much employed himſelf in the proſecution of chemical and 
philoſophical experiments, as well as in the practice of mechanic 
arts, for which ke was very famous. He delighted in making locks 
for fire-arms, and was the inventor of a compoſition called, from 
him, Prince's- Metal, and in which guns were caſt. He commu- 
nicated to the Royal-Society, his improvements upon gunpowder, 
by refining the ſeveral ingredients, and making it more carefully. 
He likewiſe acquainted them of an engine he had contrived for 
raiſing water; and ſent them an inſtrument, of which he made 
uſe, to calt any platform into perſpective, and for which they de- 
uted a ſelect committee of their members to return him their 
thanks. He was the inventor of a gun for diſcharging ſeveral 
bullets with the utmoſt ſpeed and facility; and was the author of 
ſundry other curious inventions. He died at his houſe in Spring- 
Garden on the 29th of November 1682. 

RUSHWORTH {(Jonux), an Engliſh gentleman, and author of 
uſeful © Hiſtorical Collections,“ was of an ancient family, and 
born in Northumberland about 1607, He was a ſtudent in the uni- 
verſity of Oxford; but left it ſoon, and entered himſelf of Lin- 
coln's-Inn, where he became a barriſter. - But, his humour leading 
him more to ſtate-atfairs than the common law, he began early to 
take, in characters or ſhort-hand, ſpeeches and paſlages at con- 
ferences in parliament, and from the king's own mouth what he 
{pake to both houtes : alſo during the eleven years interval of par- 
liament, from 1630 to 1640, he, obſerved and noted the occurrences 
of moment in the {tar-chamber, court of honour, &c. 

In 1640, he was choſen an aſſiſtant to Henry Elſynge, Efq. clerk 
of the Houſe of Commons ; by which means he became acquainted 
with the debates in the houſe, and privy to their proceedings. The 
houſe repulſed fuch contidence in him, that they intruſted him with 
their weightieſt affairs; particularly, in conveying meſſages and 
addreſſes to the king while at York : between which place and 
Longlon, though 150 computed miles, he is faid to have rode fre- 

* quently in twenty-four hours. In 1649, he took the covenant ; 
aud when Sir Thomas Fairfax, who was his near relation, was ap- 
pointed general of the parliament forces, he was made his fecre- 
tary ; in Which office he did great ſervices to his maſter. In 1649, 
attending lord Fairfax to Oxford, he was created matter of arts, as 
a member of Quesn's-College; and at the ſame time was made 
one of the delegates, to take into conſideration the affairs depend- 
ing between the citizens of Oxford and the members of that uni- 
yeriity, Upon lord Fairfax's laying down his commiſſion of general, 
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Ruthworth went and reſided for ſome time in Lincoln's-Inn ; and, 
being in much eſteem with the prevailing powers, was appointed 
one of the committee, in Jan. 1651-2, to conſult about the refor- 
mation of the common law. In 1658, he was choſen one of the 
burgeſſes for Berwick upon T weed, to ferve in the protector 
| Richard's parliament ; and was again choſen for the ſame place in 
the healing parliament, which met April 25, 1660. | 
After the reſtoration, he preſented-to the king ſeveral of the 
rivy-council's books, which he had preſerved from ruin during the 
25 diſtractions; but does not appear to have received any other 
reward than thanks, which was given him by the clerk of the 
council in his majelty's name. Sir Orlando Bridgman, lord-keeper 
of the great feal, appointed him his ſecretary in 1677, and continued 
him in that office as long as he kept the ſeals. In 1678, he was a 
third time elected burgeſs for Berwick, as he was in the ſucceeding 


bee in 1679, and afterwards for the Oxford parliament. 
pon the diſſolution of this, he lived in the utmoſt retirement and 


obfcurity in Weſtminſter. He had many opportunities of enriching 
himſelf, at leaſt of obtaining a conifortable ſubſiſtence ; but, either 
through careleffnefs or extravagance, he never became maſter of 
any conſiderable pofleſſions. At length, being artefteq, for debt in 
1684, he was committed to the King's- Bench priſon in South- 
Wark, where he died May 12, 1690. He had ſeveral daughters, 
one of whom was married to Sir Francis Vane. 8 | 
Beſides his “ Hiſtorical Collections,“ he publiſhed, in 1680, 
„The Trial of Thomas Earl of Strafford, &c.” in folio. | 
—— 
RUTHERFORTH (TnouaAs), D. D. (fon of the reverend 
Thomas Rutherforth, rector of Papworth-Everard in the county of 
Cambridge, who had made large collections for an hiſtory of that 
county) was born Oct. 13, 1712; becaine ſeltow of St. John's- 
College, Cambridge, regius-profeifor of divinity in that univeriny : 
rector of Shepfeld in Egex, and of Barley in Hertfordihire, and 
archdeacon of Effex. He publithed © An Eftay on the Nature and 
Obligations of Virtue, 1744,” in 6v0. © Two Sermons preached 


Cambridge, 1745S,” 2 vols. in qto. © A Letrer to Dr. Middleton, 


at Cambridge, 1747,” in 810, * A Syſtem of Natural Pluloſophy, 


in Defence of Biſhop Sherlock on Prophecy, 1750," in gro. 


A Diſcourfe on Miracles, 1751,” in yo. © Inftines of Natural 
Law, 1754,” 2 vols. in 840. A Charge to the Clergy of F Tex, 
175% in 410. reprinted with three others in 1763, in &v0, “ Pwo 
Letters to Dr. Kennicott, 1761 and 1702.” „ A Vindication of 
the Right of Proteſtant Churches to require the Clergy to ſubſcribe 
to aneftublithed Conteffion of Faith and Doctrines, in a Charge 
delivered at a Viſitation, July 1766, Canm;budge, 1766,” in 89. 
A feeond, the ſame „cr. A Letter to Archdeacon Blackburn, 
27079 in 8vo. on the ſaine ſubject. le died Oct. 5, 1771, aged 
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59, having married Charlotte Elizabeth Abdy, danghter of Sir 
William Abdy, baronet, by whom he had two ſons, Thomas, who 
died an infant, and Thomas Abdy, who was in orders, rector in his 
own right of Theydon-Gernon in the fame county, who ſucceeded 
to the eftate and title of his materna! uncle, and married January 
13, 1778, a daughter of James Hayes, Eſq. of Helliport, and 
| anche of the Middle-Temple, by whom he had iſſue. 


 RUYSCH (FREDERICK), one of the greateſt anatomiſts that 
ever appeared in Holland, was the ſon of Henry Ruyſch, commiſ- 
ſary of the States-General ; and was born at the Hague in 1638. 
After he was ſufficiently grounded in proper learning at home, he 
went to Leyden, where he applied himſelf to anatomy and botany. 
From Leyden, he paſſed to © pore Tang ; where, having hniſhed his 
ſtudies, he took the degree of doctor in phyſic. T hen he returned - 
to the Hague; and, marrying a wife in 1661, ſettled ſo heartily to 
the practice of his profeſſion, as even to neglect every other purſuit 
and ſtudy, which had not ſome connection with, or relation to it. 
A piece, Which le publithed 1 in 1665, © De Valis Lymphaticis et 
 Lacteis,” did him fo much honour, that he was invited the year 

after to be profeſſor of anatomy at Amſterdam. This invitation he 
gladly accepted; was continually employed in diſſections; and 
examined every part of the human body with the moſt ſcrupulous 
exactneſs. He contrived new means to facilitate anatomical in- 
quiries; and found out a particular ſecret to prepare dead bodies, 
and to preſerve them many years from putrefaction. His collection 
in this way was really marvellous. The czar Peter of Ruſſia made 
him a vilit in 1717, and was ſo ſtruck with his collettion, that he 
purchaſed it of him for Win thouſand florins, and ſent it to St. 
ieterſburg. 

In 168, he was made profeſſor of phyſic ; which poſt he filled 
with honour till 1728, when he uyhappily broke his thigh by a fall 
in his chamber. The year before, he had the misfortune to loſe 
his fon Henry Ruyſch, doctor of. phyſic ; ; who, like his father, was 
an able practitioner, {killed in botany and anatomy, and was ſup- 
poſe -d to be very aiding to his father in his publications, experiments, 
and inventions. This fon died when his father wanted him molt; 
who had now nobudy near him but his voungeſt daughter, who was 
ſtill unmarried. This lady underſt od anatomy perfectly. having 
been initiated in all the myſte ries of the art; and therefore was 
qual: ned to afliſt her father in completing that ſecond collection of 
rarities in anatomy and natural hiitory, which he began to make as 
ſoon as he had ſold the firſt. His anatomical works are printed in 
4 vols. 4t0. He died Feb. 22, 1731, in his 93d year. He had 
tent his whole life in the ſtudy of anatomy, tad publiſhed many 
books and doubtieſs made many diſcoveries in it; yet not ſo many 

as he himclt imagined, He was a member-of the Royal- Society at 
| : | Londa | 
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London, NE of the toy of Ane at Paid; ; in which lait 
place he fucceeded Sir Iſaac Ne ton, in 1727. 

RUYSDAAL (Jacos), a celebrated landſcape-painter of Hol- 
land, was born at Haerlem in 1636 : and, though it is not known 
by what artiſt he was inſtructed, * yet it is affirmed, that ſome of his 
productions, when he was only twelve years of age, ſurpriſed the 
beſt painters. His ſubjects were thoſe of nature, chiefly rural. 
He likewiſe particularly excclled in repreſcating torrents, and im- 
petuous falls of water. He died in 1681, aged 45. 

—ů— 

RYAN (LAcv). This gentleman, though generally eſteemed 
2 native of Ireland, was born in the parith of St. Margaret, Weſt- 
minſter, about 1694. He was the fon of Mr. Daniel Ryan, a 
taylor, and had his education at St. Paul's-School, after which it 
was intended to bring him up to the law, for which purpoſe he was 
a ſhort time with Mr. Lacy, an attorney, his godfather. He had 


once ſome thoughts of going to tae Laſt-Indics with his brother | 


(who died there in 1719); but a ſtronger propenſity to the ſtage pre- 


vailing, by the friendihip of Sir Richard Steele he was introduced 


into the Hay- Market-Company in 1710, and was taken conſider- 
able notice of in the part of cis in“ Cato” during the ſirſt 
run of that play i in 1712, though then but eighteen years of age. 
He trom that ume e184 in favour , arolc _ a very conſpicuous 
rank in his proteliion, and conſtantly maintained a very uſeful and 


even important calt of parts, both in tragedy and comedy. Vet, 


70 many are the requiſites that thould go to the forming a capital 

actor, fomewhat % very ncar ablojute perfection is expected in 
hoſe who are to convey to us the idea, at times,, of even more 
than mortality, that, this gentleman, though pollefſed of ſeveral 
good qualities, was thi} excluded from the lift of firſt-rate per- 
1ormers, by a deficiency in only one article, viz. that of voice. It 
is probe ble that Mr. Ryan's voice might not naturally have been à 
very good one, as the cadence of it ſcemed always inclinable to a 
ſharp Iarill treble; but an unlugky fray with ſome watermen, in 
the very ea: licit part of his theatrical life, in which he received a 
blow on the note, which turned that feature a little out of its place, 


though not fo much as to occaſion any deformity, made an alter 


ation in his voice alſo, by no means to its advantage; yet flill 
ji continued not diſgutting, till, ſeveral years afterwards, being at- 
tacked in the irbt by "us C08 ruthans, who, as it appeared ors 
wards, miſtook hita for ſome other perion, he received a brace ot 
piltol-bullets in his month, which broke ſome part of his j Jaw, and 
prevented his being able to perform at all for a long tune aftcr- 
warts ; and though he did at length recover from the Hurt, yet his 
reice ver retained a wremulum, or QUaver, When drawn out to 
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any length, which rendered his manner very particular, and, by 
being extremely eaſy to imitate, laid tim much more open to the 
powers of mimickiy and ridicute, than he would otherwiſe have 


been. Notwithſtanding this, by being always perfect in the words 


of his author, and juſt in the fpeaking of them, together with an 


caſe and gentility of deportment, he remained even to the laſt a 
very deſerved favourite with many; to which, moreover, his ami- 
able character in private life did not a little contribute. The 
friendſhip ſubſiſting between Ryan and his great theatrical contem- 
porary Mr. Quin is well known to have been inviolable, and reflects 


honour to them both. He died at Bath, to which place he had 


retired for his health, the 15th of Auguſt 1760, He wrote a 
little dramatic piece of one act, entitled, «Fae Cobler's Opera, 


RYDER (Tnomas), was a celebrated comedian, and eſteemed 
the Roſcius of Dublin, where he was manager for ſeveral years. 
His ſucceſs was ſo great at firſt, aided by an unexpected prize in 
the lottery, as to lead to extravagance; but this extravagance 
ſprung chiefly from the prodigal diſpoſition of a wife, who, to be 
a tine lady, ſoon made a beggar of her huſband. From this time 
to his death, he was always poor and involved, and, though iu 
the receipt of a conſiderable ſalary at the Theatre-Royal Covent- 
Garden, a few months before his deceaſe, was obliged ſuddenly 1 
leave the kingdom. As a private character, his memory is juſtly 
entitled to approbation, for he devoted his time and the fruit of his 
labours ſolely to the inſtruction and ſupport of his family. But as 
an actor, he merits to be ſpoken of in terms of ſtill higher enco- 
mum. No man underſtood human nature better; this was his 
cue in the delineation of human character 7 and it is not ſtrange 
that it ſhould lead him to truth. More verſatility of genius ſeldom 


fell to the lot of any man. He could ſuſtain with credit every ſitu- 


ation of the drama. Whether the. {lrings of the heart were by 
ſympathy to fluſh the face with pleaſure, or to contort it with grief; 


whether the frank lover or the artfuk hypocrite was 10 appear; 


whether the foul was to melt into pathos, or to kindle 1 in Hilatity— 
he was all in all. It has been ſaid (and we believe with reaſon; 
that Mr. Harris did not do juftice to his abilities; be this as it may, 
he ended his days in Ircland where his fame began, He died at 
Sandy-Mount, Nov. 26, 1791. His remains were interred in the 
church-yard of Drumcpndra, attended by a numerous conc ourte of 


Iis friends. 
Mr. Ryder was ſuppoſed to be an Iriflirnan, but, lg himſclf 


_ aſſerted that he was born in England. 2 WAS originally; a printer, 


in the proſecution ol, which honourable. profe effion he caught the 
tudimegts of that true and elegant. tate Which won him the eſteem 
1 | | 1 and 
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and eee of the public at every theatre upon which he ap- 

eared. There was a farce performed for his benefit, called, 
Such Things have been,” ſaid to be his own; but it was written 
by Mr. Jackman, and ated in Dublin under the title of the © Man 
of Parts.” Mr. Ryder, however, was the author of a few frag- 


ments, and an excellent judge of literary merit, His daughters he 


brought out on the ſtage a lirtle before his death ; they are now 
4s" 109 hy in Dublin. Mrs. * did not long turvive her 


uſband. | 
_—_ — 

RYER (PETER DU), a French writer, was is at Paris of a 
very good family, in 1695; and, being liberally educated, made 
a good progreſs in literature, which afterwards ſtood him in greater 
ſtead. than he could have withed. He was made ſecretary to the 
king in 1626 ; but, marrying a woman of no fortune, was obliged 
to ſell his place j in 163g. He had not what was ſufficient to main- 
tain his family; and therefore became ſecretary to the duke of 
Vendome. His writings gained him a place in the French academy 
in 1646 ; and he was Patterwards- made hiſtoriographer of France 
with a penſion; yet continued fo very poor, that he was obliged to 
write for the boob ſellers. He is author of nineteen dramatic picces 


and thirteen trantlations, which, though haſtily Written, through 


neccllity, were ai well received. He a in 105 8. 


RYMER (THoMAs), was born in the North of E TY and 


educated at the grammar-{chool of Northallerton, whence he was 


admitted a ſcholar at Cambridge. On quitting the univerſity, he 
became a member of Gray's-Inn; and in 1092 fucceede d Mr. 
Shadwell as hiltoriographer to king William III. His valuable 
collection of the © Feœdera,“ continued from his death by Mr. 


Sanderfon, extends to 20 volumes. He was alſo the author of 
«A "* "lh of the Tragedies Of the laſt Age,” which occalione 


thoſe admirable remarks preſerved in the pretace to Mr. Colman's 
edition of Beaumont and Fletcher,” and fince by Dr. Johnſon 
in his © Lite of Dryden.“ Likewife or a tragedy called“ Edgar,“ 


in 1678, 4to. He was a man of great learning and a lover of 


on * but, when he fet up for a critic, ſeemed: to prove that he 
had very few of the requitites tor that character; and was indeed 
almoſt totally diſqualified for it, by his want of candour. He died 


Dec. 14. 1713, and was buried in the pariſh-church of St.“ 


Clement's- Danes. Some ſpecimens Of his poetry are prefery ed in 


the hrit volume of Mr. Nichvlas's “ Select Coticction of XI Iſcel- 


lany Pocms, 1780.“ 
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AAVEDRA (Mich DE CERVANTES), a celebrated 
8 Spaniſh writer, and the inimitable author of“ Don Quioxte,” 

was born at Madrid in 1549. From his infancy he was fond 

of books ; but he applied himſelf wholly to books of entertainment, 

ſuch as novels and poetry of all kinds, eſpecially Spanith and 


Italian authors. From Spain he went to Italy, eicher to ſerve car- 
dinal Aquaviva, to whom he. was chamberlain at Rome; or elſe 
to follow the profeſſion of a ſoldier, as he did ſome years under 


the victorious banners of Marc Antonio Colonna. He' was preſent 
at the battle of Lepanto, fought in 1571; in which he either loſt 
his left hand by the ſhot of an harquebus, or had it ſo maimed, 


that he lolt the ule of it. Aﬀter this, he was taken by the Moo. 


and carried to Algiers, where he continued a captive tive years and 


a half. Then he returned to Spain, and applied himſelf to the 


writing of comedies and tragedies; and he com: wofed ſeveral, all 
of which were well received, and adted with great applauſe. In 
158.1, he publiſhed his“ Galatea,” a novel in ſix books; which 
he preſented to Aſcanio Cabo a man of high rank in the 


e h, as the firſt fruits of his wit. But the work which has done 
him the ente honour, and will immortalize his name, is 


the hiſtory of * Don Quioxote; „ the: firlt part of which was 
printed at Madrid in 1005. In 1615, he publiſhed a ſecond 


part, to which he was partly moved by the preſumption of ſome 


ſcribbler, who had publithed a continuation oft this work the year 
before. He wrote alſo ſeveral novels, and, among the reſt, “ The 


Troubles of Perliles and Sigiſmunda.” He had employed many 


years in writing this novel, and fnifhed it but quit before his death; 
for he did not live to fee it publithed. He died in 1616, and not- 
withitanding the vaſt applauſe his + Don Quixote“ met with, he 
had not interc{t enough to procure a ſmall penſion, and with diffi- 


culty kept himſelf from {tarving. 
— — 


SABELLIANS, the name of a {eQ, which took its riſe from 
Sabellius, a famous Herefjarch of the third century. He was a 
native. of Lybia, and his notions concerning the Trinity were, 
that the titles of Father, Son, and Holy- Ghott, were only deno- 
minations derived from the difterent operations of the Deity tor 
the ſalvation of mankind, 


SABINUS, an clove: poet, in the time of Auguſtus; with 
publiſhed, according t Ovid, the tollowing epiſtles, viz. « Ulyites 
VoL. VIII. No. 83. 1 to 


— 
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to Penelope,” « Hyppolytus to Phadra,” -* Demophoon to 
Phyllis,” “ Jaſon to Hypſipile,” and © Sappho to Phaon.” He is 
ſaid to have written ſome, if not all, of the ſix following, “ Paris 


to Helen.” “ Helen to Paris.” © Leander to Hero,” „Hero to 
Leander.“ © Aconitus to Cydippe,” and Cydippe to Aconitus.“' 


Ovid obſerves, that Sabinus was the author of ſome other works, 


which he did not live to publiſh. 0 | 
SABINUS (Franciscus FLoORIDUS), a learned man, who 
flourithed ſoon after the reſtoration of letters in the Welt, and died 
in 1347. His principal works are, In calumniatores Plauti et 
aliorum linguæ Latinz ſcriptorum Apologia, Bafil, 1340; “ and 
Lectionum Succiſivarum libri tres, Franc. 1602,” 8vo. 
4 | —— h 


SABINUS (GrorG+), a man of fine parts, and one of the beſt 


privately inſtructed by Melancthon, in whoſe houſe he lived. He 
had a vaſt ambition to exccll ; and, at twenty-two, he publtihgd a 
poem, entitled, Res Geſtæ Cæſarum Germanorum,” which 
ſpread, his reputation ail over Germany, and made all the princes, 
who had any regard for polite literature, his friends and patrons. 


Afterwards he travelled into Italy, „here he contracted an acquaint- 


ance with Bembus and other learned men; and in his return paid 
his reipects to Eraſmus at Friburg, when that great man was in the 
laſt ſtage of lite. In 1536, he married Melancthon's eldeſt daughter 


at Wittemburg, tv whom he was engaged before his journey into 


Italy. She was but fourteen, but very handſome, and underſtood 


Latin well; and Sabinus always lived happy with her: but he had 


ſeveral ajtercations with Melancthon, becauſe, being very ambi- 
tious, he wanted-to raiſeAfimſelf to civil employments; and did 
not like the humility of Melancthon, who confined himſelf to 
literary purſuits, and would be at no trouble to advance his chil- 


dren. This miſunderſtanding occationed Sabinus to remove into 


Pruſſia in 1543, and to carry his wife with him, who afterwards 
died at Ronigſburg in 1547. He ſettled at Francfort upon the 


Oder, and performed the office of a profeſſor there, under the pa- 


tronage of the elector of Brandenburg. He married a ſecond wife, 
aud became very famous for his wiſdom and eloquence, as wel] 
as for his parts and learning ; which brought him to the know- 
ledge of Charles V. and occaſioned him to be ſent on ſome em- 
baffies. He was ſent particularly by the elector of Brandenburg 
into Italy, where he ſeems to have contracted an illneſs, of which 

he died in 1500, the very fame year in which Melancthon died. 
SABLIERE (AxTHONY de RaumBOULLLET de la), a French 
poet, who died at Paris in 1680. He wrote madrigals, which 
by | were 


| SACCHI—SACHEVERELL. 7 


were publiſhed after his death by his fon. Theſe little poems have 
done him great honour, on account of a fineneſs of ſentiment and 
delicate ſimplicity of ſtyle. His wife Heſſelin de la Sabliere was 
- acquainted awith all the wits of her time. 


SACCHI (AnpREa), an illuſtrious Italian painter, the ſon of 
a painter, was born at Rome in 1601 - and under the conduct of 
Gioſeppino made ſuch advances in the art, that, under twelve 
years of age, he carried the prize, in the academy of 'St. Luke, 
trom all his much older competitors. With this badge of. honour, 
they gave him the nickname of Andreuccio, to denote the dimi- 
nutive figure he then made, being a boy: and though he grew up 
io be a tall, graceful, well-proportioned man, yet he {till retained 
the name of © Little Andrew,” almoſt to the day of his death, 
His works are not very numerous, by reaſon of the infirmities 
which attended his latter years; and more eſpecially the gout, 
which often confined him to his bed for months together. And, 
beſides, he was at all times very {low in his performances; be- 
cauſe “he never did any thing,“ he ſaid © but what he propoſed 

ſhould be ſeen by Raphael and Hannibal: which laid a reſtraint 
upon his hand, and made him proceed with the utmoſt precaution. 
His firſt patrons were the cardinals Antonio Barberini and del 
Morte, the protector of the academy of painting. He became af- 
terwards a great favourite of Urban VIII. and drew a picture of 
him ; which, with other things painted after the life, may ſtand in 
competion with whatever has been done by the renowned for por- 
traits. He died in 1661. | | 

SACHEVERELL (Hen&y), D. D. was the ſon of Joſhua 
Sacheverell, of Marlborough, clerk, who died rector of St, Peter's. 
Church in Marlborough, leaving a numerous family in very low 
circumſtances. By a letter to him from his uncle, in 1711, it 
appears that he had a brother named Thomas, and a ſiſter Su- 
ſannah. Henry was put to ſchool at Marlborough, at the charge 
of Mr. Edward Hearlt, an apothecary, who, being' his godfather, 
adopted him as his fon, Hearit's widow put him afterwards to 
Magdalen- College, Oxford, where he became deiny in 1087, at 
the age of 13. Young Sacheverell foon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
a regular obſervation of the duties of the houſe, by his compo- 
fitions, . gavd manners, and genteel behaviour; qualifications 
which recommended him to that ſociety, of which he was fellow, 
and, as public tutor, had the care of the education of moſt of the 
young gentlemen of quality and fortune that were admitted of the 
college. In this {tation he bred a great many perſons eminent for 
their learning and abilities. He was contemporary and chamber- 
fellow with Mr. Addiſon, and one of his chief intimates till the 
time of his tamous trial, He took the degree of M. A. May 16, - 

| dab” K 2 5 25 1696; 
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1696; E. D. Feb. 4, 170%; D. D. July 1, 1708. His firſt pre- mi 
ferment was Cannock, or Cank, in the county of Stafford. He 15 
was appointed preqcher of St. Saviour's, Southwark, in 1705 ; ap 

and while he was in this ſtation preached his famous fermons (at | 
Derby, Aug. 14, 1709; and at St. Paul's, Nov. g. in the ſame th 
year); and in one of them was ſuppoſed to point at lord Godolphin, Ss all 
under the name of Volpone. It has been ſuggeſted, that to this - 08 
circumſtance, as much as to the doctrines contained in his ſermons, to 
he was indebted for his proſecution, and eventually for his prefer- pr 
ment. Being impeached by the Houſe of Commons, his*trial 3 
began Feb. 27, 1709-10; and continued until the 23d of March: tu 
when he was ſentenced to a ſuſpenſion from preaching for three Fi: I 
years, and his two ſermons ordered. to be burnt. This ridiculous Þ hi 
proſecution overthrew the miniſtry, and laid the foundation of his ra 
fortune. To Sir Simon Harcourt, who was counſel for him, he th 
reſented a filver baſon giit, with an elegant 1uſcription, written p! 
probably by his friend Dr. Atterbury. Dr, Sachevercll, during al 
his ſuſpenſion, made a kind of triumphal progreſs through divers th 
parts of the kingdom; during which period he was collated to a h 
1 living near Shrewſbury ; and in the fame month that his ſuſpenſion * 
= ended, had the valuable rectory of St. Andrew's, Holborn, given | fc 
il | him by the queen, April 13, 1713. At that time his reputation q h 
i was ſo high, that he was enabled to ſell the firſt fermon preached 3 
| | after his ſentence expired (on Palm-Sunday) for the ſum of 1001. 1200 
| and upwards of 40,000 copies, it is ſaid, were ſoon fold. A con- Tr 
| ſiderable eſtate at Callow in Derbyſhire was ſoon after left to him J. 
1 by his kinſman George Sacheverell, Eſq, In 1716, he prefixed a b 
i dedication to“ Fifteen Diſcourſes, occaſionally delivered before 1 
the Univerſity of Oxford, by W. Adams, M. A. late ſtudent of u 
(| Chriſt-Church, and rector of Staunton-npon-Wye, in Oxford 5 
i \ fhire.” Alter this publication, we hear little of him, except by | a 
f quarrels with his pariſhioners. He died June 5, 1724. | 3 
SACKVILLL(Tuouas) the firſt lord Buckhurſt, and ear] of 0 
Dorſet, was born in 1536 at Buckhurſt in Suſſex, the ſeat of that c 
ancient family. He was ſent to Oxford in king Edward's reign; } 
and, after ſome ſtay there, removed to Cambridge, where he took ( 
the degree of maſter of arts. Ihen he was removed to the Inner- c 
Temple at London, and proceeded fo far in the ſtudy of the law, 0 
as to be called to the bar; but without any dc lign to practiſe, and 0 
only to quaſify him more effectually for ſerving his country in par— 1 
hament, where we find him in-the reign of Philip and Mary. He | 1 
had early, at the univerfities, acquired the name of a good port; 


and, in 1557, wrote his poctica: piece, entitled, “ The Induction,” 
Or Introduction to the Myrror of Magittrates. This“ Myrror of 
Magiſtrates” is a feries of poems, formed upon a dramatic plan; 
and conſis of examples of cmiucent bad men, who had come to 
* | | f | 1Nitcrabie 
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miſerable ends. It was very much applauded in its time. In 
1361, was acted his tragedy of Gorboduc;“ the firſt, that ever 
appeared in verſe, and greatly admired by the wits of that age. 
Having by theſe productions eſtablifhed the reputation of being 
the beſt poet in his time, he laid down his pen, and, quitting that, 
allumed the character of the ſtateſman, in which he alſo became 
ſuperlatively eminent. He found leiſure, however, to make the 
tour of France and Italy; and was on ſome account or other in 
priſon at Rome, when the news arrived of his father Sir Richard 
Sack ille's death in 1566. Upon this, he obtained his releaſe, re- 
turned home, entered into the poſſeſſion of a vaſt inheritance, and 
ſoon after was taken into the peerage by the title of lord Buck- 
hurſt. He enjoyed this acceſſion of honour and fortune too libe- 
rally for a while; but is ſaid to have been reclaimed at length by 
the queen, who received him into her particular favour, and em- 
ployed him in many very important affairs. In 1587, he was ſent 
ambaſſador to the United Provinces, upon their complaints againſt 
the earl of Leiceſter; and, though he diſcharged that nice and 
hazardous truſt with great integrity, yet the ſavourite prevailed 
with his miſtreſs to call him home, ani confine him to his houſe 
for nine or ten months: which command lord Buckhurit is ſaid to 
have ſubmitted to ſo obſequiouſly, that in all the time he never 
would endure, openly or ſecretly, by day or by night, to fee either 
wife or child, His enemy, however, dying, her majeſty's favour 
returned to him with {ſtronger rays than before. He was made 
knight of the garter in 1390; and chancellor of Oxford in 1591, 
by the queen's ſpecial interpolition. In 1589, he was joined with 
the treaſurer Burleigh, in negotiating a peace with Spain; and, 
upon the death of Burleigh the ſame year, ſucceeded him in his 
_ othce : by virtue of which he became in a manner prime miniſter, 
and as ſuch exerted himſelf vigoroully for the public good and her 
majeſty's ſafety. TH | | 
Upon the death of Elizabeth, the adminiſtration of the kingdom 
devolving on him with other counſellors, they unanimouſly pro- 
claimed king James; and that king renewed his patent of lord- 
high-treaſurer for life, before his arrival in England, and even 
before his lordſhip waited on his majeſty. March 1604, he was 
created earl of Dorſet. - He was one of thoſe whom his majeſty 
confuited and conhded in on all occations; and he lived in the 
cighelt eſteem and reputation, without any extraordinary decay of 
health, till 1607. "I hen he was ſeized at his houſe at Horlicy in 
Surrey With a diſorder, which reduced him ſo, that his lite was 
delpaired of. He recovered this blow to all appearance; but ſoon 
after, as he was attending at the council-table, he dropped down, 
and immediately gave up his laſt breath. This ſudden death, 
Which happened in April 1608, was occaſioned by a particular 
kind of dioply on the brain. He was unerred with great lulewnity 
2 . | | 108 
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in Weltminſter-Abbey ; : His faneral ſermon being preached by is | Ba 
chaplain Dr. Abbot, afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury. His an 
lordſhip was ſucceeded in honour and eſtate by his ſon Robert, and me 
afterwards 1 by his two grandſons, Richard and Edward. he 
— — | he 
SACKVILLE (CARL Es) car] of Dorſet and Middleſex, a in 
celebrated wit and poet, was deſcended in a direct line from Thomas = ww: 
lord Buckhurit, and born in 1637. He had his education under a = - os 
rivate tutor; after which, making the tour of Italy, he returned 30 
to England a little before the Reſtoration. He ſhone in the 1l.ouſe . 
of bons, and was careſſed by Charles II. but, having as yet 1 
no turn to buſineſs, declined all public employ. He was in truth, | an 
like Villiers, Rocheſter, Sedley, &c. one of the wits or libertines 1 
of Charles's court; and thought of nothing ſo much as feats of ki 
gallantry, which ſometimes i him to Jnexcufallle exceſſes. (a 
He went a volunteer in the firſt Dutch war in 163; and, the night | 2C 
before the engagement, compoſed a ſong, which is generally teu 
eſteemed the happieſt of his productions. Soon after he was made di. 
a gentleman of the bed- chamber; and, on account of his diſtin— ia 
guiſhed politeneſs, ſent by the king upon ſeveral thort embaſſies of yo 
compliment into France. Upon the death of his uncle James Sin 
Cranfield, earl of Middleſex, in 1674, that cilate devolved on him; to 
and he fucceeded likewiſe to the title by creation in 1675. His = be 
father dying two years after, he fucceeded him in his eſtate and NM 
honours. . He utterly diſliked, and openly diſcountenanced, the Sc 
violent meaſures of James II's reign; and carly engaged for the th 
prince of Orange, by whom he was made lord- chamberlain of the . 
houſehold, and taken into the privy-council. In 1692, he attended B 
king William to the congreſs at the Hague, and was near loſing his WW pc 
life in the paſſage. In 1698, his health infenfibly declining, he re- I 
tired from public affairs; only now and then 2 appearing at the coun- V 
cil-board. He died at Bath Jan. 19, 1705-6, after having marriec 8 
two wives: by the latter of whom, he had a daughter, and an of 
only fon, Lionel Cranheld Sackville, who was created a duke 1n En 
1720, and died Oct. 9, 1765. His lordſhip wrote ſeveral little th 
oems, which, however, ate not numerous ene ugh to make a vo- th 
lume of themſelves, but may be ſound, {ome of them at leaſt, in ca 
the late excellent collection of the © Englith Poets.” He was a 
great patron of poets and men of wit, particularly Prior, Milton, N 
Butler, Congreve, Wicherly, Addiſon, and many more, who have : m 
all exerted themſelves in their feveral Panegyrics upon this patron.| 4 NV 
| — 0 7 i} 
SADLEIR (Sir RALPH), was deſcended of an ancient family, | a 
ſeated at Hackney, in Middleſex, where he was born about 1507, 7 
to a fair inheritance; he was educated under Thomas Cromwell, | | Ve 
earl of Eſſex, vicegerent to the king in all cccleſiaftical matters, p; 


&c. &c. and married Margaret Miche!l, a laundreſs to the carl's 
5 | | family, 
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family, in the life-time, though abſence, of her huſband Matthew 
Barre, a tradeſman in London, preſumed to be dead at that time, 
and he procured an act of parliament 37 Hen. VIII. for the legiti- 
mation of the children by her. Being ſecretary to the earl of Eſſex, 
he wrote many things treating of {tate-affairs, and by that means 
beeame known to king Henry VIII. who took him from his maſter 
in the 26th year of his reign, and appointed him maſter of the great 
wardrobe ; this was a happy circumflance for him, as it removed 
him from the danger of falling with his noble patron. . In the 
goth year of his reign, Mr. Sadleir was ſworn of his majeſty's 
privy-council, and appointed one of *his principal ſecretaries of 
ſtate. The king ſent him divers times into Scotland both in war 
and peace, appointed him by kis will one of the privy-council, who 
were to aſſiſt the ſixteen perfons that he appointed regents. of the 
kingdom during the nnority. of his fon and ſucceffor Edward VI. 
(at which time it appears he was a knight), and bequeathed to him 
200l. as a legacy. In 1540 and 1543, he was ambaſſador in the 
two following negotiations: the former, to James V. in order to 
diſpoſe him e 6 a reformation ; the latter, to the governor and 
{tates of Scotland, concerning a marriage betwixt Mary their 
young queen and Edward VI. then prince of Wales. 1 Edw. VI. 
Sir Ralph was appointed treaſurer for the army {a more proper name. 
tor the office than that of paymaiter-general, eſpecially . as it has 
been managed in modern times). He was preſent at the battle of 
Muſſelburgh in Scotland, Sept. 10, 1547, under Edward duke of 
Somerſet, 3 protector, and gained Tach honour in that victory, 
that he was there, with two more, Sir Francis Bryan and Sir Ralph 
Vane, made a knight banneret. The king of Scots' {tandard, which 
he took in that battle, ſtood within theſe fifty or ſixty years (and 
poſſibly ſtill flands) by his monument in the church of Standon, 
Herts, -one of the principal manors that was given him by Henry 
VIII. the pole only was left, about twenty feet high, of fir, en- 
circled with a thin plate of iron from the bottom, above the reach 
of a horſeman's ſword. In the reign of Mary he reſigned, and 
lived privately at Standon, where he built a new manor- houſe upon 
the ſite of the old one. He was a privy- .counſcllor to Elizabeth in 
the firit year of her reign, and chancellor of the duchy of Lan- 
caſter the 10th, which place he held till his deatg. 
He was employed in other important negotiations, relating to 
Scottiſh affairs; and particularly, in 1586, was one of the com- 
miſſioners appointed by queen Elizabeth for the trial of queen 
Mary, being a member of all the committees of parliament upon 
that affair. He was always faithful to his prince and country, and 
7 great: Prownnep of the reformation of the church of England. 
He died at his lord{hip of Standon, March 30, 1567, in the 80th 
year of his age, leaving behind him twenty-two manors, ſeveral 
parſonages, and other great pieces 01 land, in the ſeveral counties 


- 
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of el. Glouceſter, Warwick, Buckingham, and e Wes 
He left iſſue three ſons, and four daughters; Anne, married to Sir tai 
George Horſey of Digſwell, Knt. Mary, to Thomas Bollys, alias Lc 
Bowes, of Wallington, Eſq. Jane, to Edward Baeth, of Stanſtead, Y: 
Eſq. and Dorothy, to Edward Eiryngton of Berſtall, in the county un 
of Bucks, Eſq. The ſons were, Thomas, Edward, and Henry. the 
. Thomas Sadleir, Eſq. ſucceeded at Standon, was ſheriff of the / 10 
county 29 and 37 Eliz. and knighted, and entertained king James | 
there two nights in his way from Scotland. He married, iſt, a | of 
daughter of Sir Henry Sherrington ; 2dly, Gertrude, daughter of an 
Robert Markham of Cotham, in the county of Nottingham, Eſq. hit 
by whom he had iſſue Ralph, and Gertrude, married to Walter, In 
the firſt lord Aſton, of the kingdom of Scotland. He died Jan. ;, hi: 
1606, and was ſucceeded at Standon by his ſon Ralph Sadleir, Eſq. -- * fol 
the :riff of the county, 7 Jac. I. He married Anne, eldeſt daughter FI." 
of the famous Sir Edward Coke, chief, juſtice (ſucceſſively) of the | wi 
courts of Common-Pleas and King's-Bench; and, dying without A; 


Tue, was ſucceeded in his lordthip of Standon, and other eſtates 


in the county of Hertford, by Walter, the ſecond lord Aſton, eldeſt 


ſurviving ſon of his ſiſter Gertrude, lady Aſton before-mentioned. ET 

Upon Edward Sadleir, Eſq. ſecond ſon of Sir Ralph Sadleir, - WI 

was ſettled the manor of Denetlea!, now Temple-Dinlley, in Wi 

the pariſhof Huchin, Herts. This Edward married Anne, daugh- wn 

ter, and, at length, fole heireſs of Sir Richard Lee, or A- Leigh, | ne 

of Sopwell, in the parith of St, Peter, at St. Alban's, Knt. ſu 

SADLER (ons), an Engliſh writer, deſcended of an ancient 

family in Shropthire, was born in 1615, and educated at Emanucl- WE. 

College in Cambridge ; ; where he became eminent for his know- 1 

1 Jedge in the Hebrew and Oriental languages. After baving taken hi 
i his degrees i in the regular way, and been ſome years fcllow of his K1 
i college, he removed to Lincoln's-Inn ; where he made a conſider— to 
1 able progreſs i in the ſtudy of the law, and became in 1644 a maſter wi 
| in chancery. In 1649, he was choſen town-clerk of London, and Re 
| | * in the ſame year a book with this title, Rights of the . 
ingdom: or, Cuſtoms of our Anceltors, &c.“ It was re-printed "0 
lh in 1082, and has always been valued by lawyers and others, He 15 
i was greatly elteemed by Oliver Cromwell; who, by a letter from We 
[ rk. of Dec. 1, 1649, offered him the place of chief-juſtice of hi 
Munlter in Ireland, with a falary of 1000l. per annum; which he Br 
0 excuſed himſelf from acce ting. Auguſt 1650, he Ss made ; let 
j . maſter of Magdalen, College i in Cambridge, upon the removal of POR. 
0 | Dr. Rainbowe, who again ſucceeded Sadler alter the Reſtoration. tit 
| In 1653, he was choſen member of parliament for Cambridge. In IM al 
j 1655, by warrant of Cromwell, purſuant to an ordinance for better _ 
1 regulating and limiting the juriſdiction of the high-court of chan- die 
cery, he was contint ed a maſter in e when their number Pa 
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was reduced to fix only. It was by his intereſt, that the Jews ob- 
tained the privilege of building for themſelves a ſynagogue in 
London. In 1658, he was chofen member of parliament for 
Yarmouth ; and, the year following, appointed firſt commiſſioner, 
under the gteat ſeal, with Taylor, Whitelock, and orhers, for 
the probate of wills. In 1660, he publithed « Olbia: The New 
Iſland lately diſcovered, &. The firſt part.“ S 
Soon after the Reſtoration, he loſt all his employments, by virtue 


of an act of parliament 13 Caroli II. “ for the well-governing 


and regulating of corporations :*” his conſcience not permitting 
him to take or ſubſcribe the oath and declaration therein required. 
In the fire in 1666, he loſt ſeveral houſes of value; and ſoon after 
his manſjon-houſe in Shropſhire had the ſame fate. "Theſe mis— 
fortunes and ſeveral others coming upon him, he retired to his 
manor and ſeat of Warmwell in Dorſetthire, which he had obtained 
with his wife; where he lived in a private manner, and died in 


April 1674, aged 59. g 


A : 


SADOC, a famous Jew Rabbi, and ſounder of the ſect of Sad- 


ducees. He flourithed in 220, B. C. was the diſciple of Antigonus, 
who thought that virtue was to be practiſed for its excellence alone, 
without regard to any recompence whatever ; whence Sadoc drew 
this erroneous inference, © That no rewards were to be hoped for, 
nor puniſhments to be dreaded in another life.” This fect (till 
ſubſiſts in Africa, 25 p i 
7 L — — N 13 | 

 SADOLET (James), a polite and learned Italian, was born at 
Modena in 1477; and was the fon of an eminent civilian, who, 
afterwards becoming a profeſſor at Ferrara, took him along with 
him, and educated him with great care. He acquired a maſterly 
knowledge in the Latin and Greek early, and then applicd himſelf 


to philofophy and eloquence. He allo cultivated Latin poetry, in 


which he ſucceeded as weil as molt of the moderns. Going to 
Rome under the pontificate of Alexander VI. when he was about 
twenty-two, he was taken into the family of cardinal Caraffe, 


who loved men of letters: and, upon the death of this cardinal in 


1511, paſſed into that of Frederic Fregoſa, archbithop of Salerno, 
where he found Peter Bembus, and contratted an intimacy with 
him. When Leo X. aſcended the papal throne in 1513, he choſe 
Bembus and Sadolet for his ſecretaries ; and ſoon after made Sado— 
let biſhap-of Carpentras near Avignon. Upon the death of Leo 
in 1321, he went to his dioceſe, and refided there during the pon= 
tificate of Hadrian VI. but Clement VII. was no ſooner ſeated in 
the chair in 1523, than he recalled him to Rome. Sadolet ſub- 
mitted to his hotinefs, but on condition that he thould return to his 
dioceſe at the end of three years, which he did very puncinally, 
Paul III. who ſucceeded Clement VII. in 1534, called him to 
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Rome again; made him a cardinal in 1536, and employed him in 


many important embaſſies and negotiations. Sadolet, at length, 
grown too old to perform the duties of his biſhopric, went no more 
from Rome; but ſpent the remainder of his days there in repoſe 
and ſtudy, He died in 1547, not without poiſon, as ſome have 


imagined ; becauſe he correſponded too familiarly with the Proteſ- 
tants, and teſtified much regard for ſome of their doctors. His 


works, which are all in Latin, conſiſt of epiſtles, diſſertations, 
orations, poems, and commentaries upon ſome parts of holy writ. 


SAGE (ALaix RENE LE), an ingenious French author, was 


born at Ruys in Brittany in 1667. He had wit, taſte, and the art 


of ſetting forth his ideas in the moſt eaſy and natural manner. His 
firſt work was a paraphraſtical tranſlation of“ Ariſtænetus's Let- 
ters.” He afterwards ſtudied the Spaniſh tongue, and made a 


journey into Spain to acquaint himſelf with the Spaniſh cuſtoms. | 


Le Sage generally took the plans of his remances from the Spaniſh 
Writers; the manners of which nation he has very well imitated. 
His Le Diable Boiteux,”* in 2 vols. 12mo, was drawn from the 
„ Diabolo Cajuelo“ of Guevara: and his“ Gil Blas,” ſo well 
known in every country of Europe, from“ Don Guſman d' Alta- 
rache.“ There are alſo his“ Le Bachelier de Salamanque,“ his 
« New Don Quichotte,” and ſome comedies, which were well 
received at the French theatre. He died in a little houſe near Paris, 
where he ſupported himſelt by writing, in 1747. | 


7% 


SAGE (Davio LE), was born at Montpellier, and afterwards 
diſtinguiſhed by his immoralities and want of ceconomy, as well 


as by his poetry. There is a collection of his, entitled,“ Les 


tolies du Sage,” conſiſting of ſonnets, elegies, ſatires, and epi- 


grams. He died about 1660. 

SAINTE-ALDEGONDE {(Pritie de MaRNIx, lord du 
Mor), was one of the molt illuſtrious perſons of the 16th century. 
He was a man of great wit and learning; underſtood Hebrew; Greek, 
Latin, and ſeveral living languages ; and was deeply verſed in civil 
Jaw, politics, and divinity. He was born at Bruſſels in 1538 ; 


and aiterwards, when the Low-Countries were perſecuted and op- 


preffed by the Spaniards, retired into Germany, and was promoted 
at Heidelburg to the place of counſelior in the eccleſiaſtical coun- 
cil. After ſuffering great hardſhips in 1572, he returned to his 
own country, in order to employ his talents in the ſupport of liber- 
ty, and to the advantage of the reformed religion. He was highly 
eiecined by the prince of Orange, and did him great ſervices. In 


\ 


1575, he was one of the deputies fent by the ſtates of Holland, to 
deiirs the protection of queen Elizabeth. Three years after, he 
was lent by the archduke Matthias to the diet of Worms, where 


he 
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he made an excellent ſpeech to the electors and princes of the 


empire then preſent. He was one of the plenipotentiaries ſent by 
the ſtates into France in 1580, to offer the — of their 
provinces to the duke of Alengon ; and, in 1581, a tended that 
prince to England, whence he wrote to the ſtates the falle news of 
his marriage with queen Elizabeth. He was conſul of Antwerp in 
1584, when that city was beſieged by the duke of Parma; in 1593, 
he conducted into the Palatinate the princeſs Louiſa Juliana, daughter 
_ of William I. prince of Orange, who had been betrothed to the 
elector Frederick IV. and in 1598, he died at Leyden in his Goth 
ear. 

Amidſt all his employments he wrote or meditated ſomething, 

which might be uſeful to the church or the ſtate; and the books 


which he publiſhed have not been thought the leaſt ſervice he pers. 


formed. In 1571, he publithed in Dutch the“ Romith Hive.” 
This, being full of comical ſtories, was received by the people 
with incredible applauſe ; and, did more injury to the church of 
Rome, than a *ſerious and learned book would have done. He 
wrote in French a Book of the fame kind, which was printed ſoon 
after his death; and is entitled, Tableau des differens de la Re- 
ligion.“ In this performance he is very facetious, and introduces 
jokes, mixed at the ſame time with good reaſons. He had tranſ- 
lated from the Hebrew into Dutch verſe the «© Pſalms of David ;' 
but this verſion was not admitted into the church, though better 
than that which was commonly uſed, He was allo engaged in a 
Dutch verſion of the holy ſcriptures, when he died. 

— — 

SAINT ANDRE (NATHANAEL), a well known anatomiſt, 
was born about 1680. He came over, or rather was brought over, 
very early from Switzerland, his native country, in the train of a 
Mendez, or Salvadore, or ſome Jewiſh family. Next to his 
countryman Heidegger, he became the molt conſiderable perion 
that has been imported from thence. Ife probably arrived in 
England in no better than a menial ſtation. Poſhbly his family 
was not originally obſcure, for he has been heard to declare, that 
he had a rightful claim to a title, but it was not worth while to 
take it up fo late in life. He had undoubtedly all the qualifications 
of a Swiſs. He talked French in all its provincial dialects. and 
ſuperintended the preſs, if the information is to be depended upon. 
and perhaps taught it, as his ſiſter did at a boarding-ichool in 
Chelfea. He was early initiated in muſic, for he played upon 
ſome mulical inſtrument as ſoon as he was old enough to handle 
one, to entertain his benefactors. He had the good 1 to be 
placed by them with a ſurgeon of eminence, and became ſkiltul in 
his profetlion. © 

Whilſt St. Andre was baſking i in the ſun-ſhine of public favour 
in Northumberland- Court, near Charing-Croſs, under Ru, of 
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being wanted in his profeſſion at ſome houſe in the neighbourhood, 
he was hurried through ſo many paſſages, and up and down ſo 
many ſtair-caſes, that he did not know where he was, nor what 
the untoward ſcene was to end in, till the horrid concluſion pre- 


preſented itſelf, of which he publiſhed an extraordinary account in 


the Gazette of Feb. 2g. 1724-5, no leſs than that of his being 


poiſoned, and of his more extraordinary recovery. The truth an & 


circumſtances of the {tory could only be known to himſelf, who 
authenticated it upon oath. His caſe was reported, and he was 
attended, by the ableit of the faculty : : and the privy-council iſſued 
a reward of two hundred pounds towards a dilcovery., The time 
of his introduction into Mr. Molyncux's family is not known to 
the writer of this account. Whether anatomy, ſurgery, knowledge, 
or muſic, or his performance on the vi de gambo, on which he was 
the greateſt maſter, got him the intimacy with Mr. Molyneux, is 
not eaſy to determine; Certain it is, that he attended his friend 
in his laſt illneſs, who died of a dangerous diſorder (but not under 
his hands) which Mr. Molyneux is faid to have pronounced, from 
the firſt, would be fatal. Scandal, and Mr. Pope's fatirical half- 
line, talked afterwards of * the Poiſoning Dame.“ She, perhaps, 
was in too great a hurry, as the report ran, in marrying when the 
did, according to the practiſed delicacy of her ſex, and her very 
high quality. This overhaity marriage between our hero and lady 
Be ty Molyneux, was ſolemuized at Helton near Hownflow in 
iar. May 27, 1730. The unlucky buſine(s in which one 
Howard, .a ſurgeon at Guildford, involved him, who was the pro- 


jector, or BE: ot the impudent impoſture of Mary Tofts, che 


8 woman of Godalmin, occalioned him to become the talk and 
ridicule of the whole kingdom. The report made by St. Andre 
and others, induced many Goconfiderarely to take it for a reality. 
The public horror was fo great, that the rent of rabbit-warreas 
funk to nothing ; and nc body, till the deluſion was over, preſumed 
to eat a rabbit. The part St. Andre acted in tits affair ruined his 
Intereſt at court, . he had before been ſo great a favourite 
with king George I. that he preſented him with a ſword that he 
wore hiintelt Now, on his return out of the country, he met 
with a pertonal affront, and never went to court again, But he 
continued anatomilt to che royal houlchold to his dying day, . though 
he never took the falary. 

The fortune he acquired by marrying into a noble famil ty (though 
it ſet all the lady's relations © Zain 1 him, and occalicned her being 
diſmiſled from her attendance on qusen Caroline) was a ſufficient 
compenlation for the laughter or denn of the public. However, 
he had the fortitnde to bring an action tor defamation in Weltmin- 
lier-Flall againit a certain doctor in divi nity, an | got the better of 
nis adverſary. He was not ſuppoſed, in the; judgment of the wiſer 
aud morc candid part of mani! d, to have contributed, by any 
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chirurgical me to the Bea of his friend Mr. Moly- 
neux, nor to have ſet up the impoſture ar Godalmin. Though he 
was diſgraced at court, he was not abandoned by allchis noble 
friends. In, the autumn, before the heat of the town-talk on this 
affair was over, he was ſent for to attend Mr. Pope, who, on his 
return home from Dawley in lord Bolingbroke's coach and fix, 
was overturned in a river, and lolt the ufe.of two fingers of his 
Jett hand. St. Andre gave him aſſurance, that none of the broken 
glaſs was likely to be fatal to him. The great lord Peterborough, 
who was his patron and patient long be fore he went toLiſbon, en- 
tertained a very high opinion of him to the laſt. He did not con- 

tinue to enjoy the great fortune his marriage is ſuppoſed to have 
brought him to the end of his life, for a great part went from him 
on the death of lady Betty, He died in March“ 1776, having ſur- 
vived all his contemporary enemies, and moſt of bis ancient friends. 
He by no means left ſo much property behind him as to have it 
ſaid, he died rich. The pamphlets which paſs under his name 
being diveſted of Hoke foreign idioms that marked his converſation, 
are ſuppoſed to be his only by proxy. He was exceedingly whim- 
ical, and ſo unſettled in his reſidence, that he was a {ugitive inha- 
bitant of ſeveral counties. Ile died, as he lived, without tear, 
though during his life he was eſteemed a rec. thinker. | | 

— — 

SAINT-AULAIRE (Fe. ANCIS, Mania de), a French poet, 
was born at Limotin, and ſpent the younger part of his life in the 
army. He had a natural, caly, and delicate vein ; loved polite let- 
ters, which he knew how to make uſe of ; and cultivated poetry. 
He wrote but few verſes, till he was upwa; ds of ſixty; and it is 
remarkable, that his beſt were wrote at ninety. The ducheſs of 
Maine was charined with his converſation, | and tee him to court, 
where he ſpent many years of his life. He was reccived into the 
French academy in 1706, and died in 1742, aged near 100, 

— 

SAINT-CYRAN Jour vu Vrecir ps HouRanNe, Abbot 
of), was deſcended from a noble family, and born at Bayonne. in 
1501. He was inſtructed in the Belles Lettres in France, and 
afterwards went to {findy divinity at Louvain ; where he acquired 
the friendthip of Liplius, who has given a public teſtimony of his 
high eſteem for him. The biſhop of Poictiers was his patron, and 
religned to him in 1620 the abbey of Saint-Cyran. He was a 
very; learned man, and wrote a great many books. He is partt- 
cularly memorable for two extraordinary paradoxes he is ſaid to 
have maintained ; the firit is, chat“ a man under certain circum- 
ſtances may kitl himſelf;“ the ſecond, that“ Biſhops may take up 
arms.” Bt RA vg however, from an ainha nttememoir commu— 
nicated to Baye, that he did not in reality hold the lawfulnels of 
{uicide. His Other bende we do nut ta that IE C To as TILTING "ned, 
The vithop of Poid! Cliérs, his patron, not only took arms, and put 
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himſelf at the head of a body of men, in order to force ſeveral 
noblemen he diſtruſted to leave Poictiers; but likewiſe publiſhed an 


* Apology,” in 1615, which was ſaid to have had Du Verger for 


Its author ; and it was pleaſantly called by a learned man of that 
time, © The Koran of the Biſhop of Poitiers.” Du Verger was 
one of thoſe who did not approve of the Council of Trent : he 
conſidered it as a political aſſembly, and by no means a true coun - 


cil. In 1637, he was committed to priſon; as his friends ſay, 


becauſe cardinal Richelieu wanted to be revenged on him, for re- 


fuſing to vote in favour of the nullity of. the marriage of the duke 


of Orleans with the princeſs of Lorrain. Other reaſons however 


were publicly given out, and attempts were made to ruin him as a 


teacher of falſe doctrines. He died of an apoplexy at Paris, in 


1643: not however in confinement at Bois de Vincennes, as ſome 


have falſely aſſerted, but after he was ſet at liberty. "FS 


DD 


SAINT- JOHN (HENRY), lord viſcount Bolingbroke, a great 


philoſopher and politician, and famous for the part he acted under 


both theſe characters, was deſcended. from an ancient and noble 
family, and born about 1672. His father was Sir Henry St. John, 


ſon of Sir Walter St. John, who died at Batterſea, his tamily-ſeat, 


July g, 1708, in his 87th year: his mother was lady Mary, ſecond 
daughter and coheireſs of Robert Rich, earl of Warwick. He was 
bred up with great care, under the inſpection of his grandfather, 
as well as his father; who negletted no means to improve and ac- 
compliſh him in his tendereſt years. It is infinuated, that he was 


educated in Diſſenting principles. Tt is however certain, that he 
had a regular and liberal education; and, having pailed through 


Eton-School, was removed to Chriſt-Church in Oxtord. 

By the time he left the univerſity, he was conſidered as a perſon 
of very uncommon qualifications, and one who was ſure to make a 
ſhining figure in the world; not indeed without reaſon. With 
great parts he had, as it uſually happens, great paſſions : and theſe 


hurried him into many of thoſe indiſcretions and follies, which are 


common to young men. But whatever diſcredit theſe youthful ex- 
travagances might bring upon him, they did great honour to his 
parents ; who, though they had it always in their power, yet would 
not produce him on the ſtage of public life, till ſufficient time had 
been allowed, and every method tried, to wear them, in ſome mea- 
ſure at lealt, away. Then they married him to the daughter 
and coheireſs of Sir Henry Winchecomb of Bucklebury, in the 
county of Berks, Bart. and upon this marriage a large ſettlement 


was made, which proved very ſerviceable to him in his old age, 


though a great part of what his lady brought him was taken from 
him, in conſequence of his attainder. The very ſame year he was 
elected for the borough of Wotton-Baſſet, and fat in the fifth par- 
liament of king Wilham, which met Feb. 10, 1700; and in which 


Robert Harley, Eſq. afterwards carl of Oxford, was choſen for 


the 
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the firſt time ſpeaker. This parliament was but of ſhort conti- 
nuance ; for it ended June 24, 1701. The buſineſs of it was the 
impeachment of the king's miniſters, who were concerned in the 
concluſion of the two partition-treaties ; and Mr. St. John going. 
with the majarity, who were then conſidered as tories, ought to 
be looked upon as coming into the world under that denomination. 
We obſerve this in his favour againſt thoſe who have charged him 
| with changing ſides in the earlier part of his life. He was in the 
next parliament, that met December following; which was the laſt 
in the reign of William, and the firſt in that of Anne. He was 
charged, fo early as 1710, with having voted this year againſt the 
ſucceſſion in the Houſe of Hanover: but his hiſtorian ſays, that, 
in a little piece of his publiſhed in 1731, when it was urged as 
thing notorious and undeniable, he calls it“ a falſe and impudent 
aſſertion ;** that he further affirms the bill for ſettling the Proteſtant 
ſucceſſion to have paſſed in 1701, and not in 1702; and likewiſe 
obſerves, that in the ſame year a bill was brought into parliament, 
by Sir Charles Hedges and himſelf, entitled, A Bill for the further 
ſecurity of his majeſty's perſon, and the ſucceſſion of the crown in 
the Proteſtant line, and extinguiſhing the hopes of the pretended 
prince of Wales, and all other pretenders, and their open and ſecret 
' abettors.” July 1702, upon; the diflolution of the ſecond parlia- 
ment, the queen making a tour from Windſor to Bath, by way of 
Oxford, Mr. St. John attended her; and at Oxford, with ſeveral 
perſons of the higheſt diſtinction, had the degree of doctor of laws 
conferred upon him. | = 
Perſevering ſteadily in the ſame tory-connettions, which he had 
manifeſtly embraced againſt the inclinations of his family, his 
father and grandfather being both whigs, he gained ſuch an influ- 
ence and authority in the houſe, that it was thought proper to diſ- 
tinguiſh his merit; and, April 10, 1704, he was appointed ſecre- 
tary at war, and of the marines. As this poſt created a conſtant 
correſpondence with the duke of Marlborough, we may reaſonably 
preſunfe it to have been the principal foundation of the rumours 
raiſed many years after, that he was in a particular manner attached 
to that noble perſon. It is certain, that he knew the worth of that 
great general, and was a ſincere admirer of him; but yet he was in 
no ſenſe his creature, as ſome have aſſerted. But whatever might 
be his regard for the duke of Marlborough, it is certain that it 
muſt have been entirely perſonal ; fince nothing could be more 
cloſely united in all political meafures, than he was with Mr. 
Harley; and therefore, when this miniſter was removed from the 
ſeals in 1707, Mr. St. John choſe to follow his fortune, and the 
next day reſigned his employment in the adminiſtration, He was not 
returned in the parliament which was elected in 1708; but upon the 
diſſolution of it in 1710, Harley being made chancellor and under- 
treaſurer of the Exchequer, the poſt of ſecretary of {tate was given to 
St. John. About the ſame time he wrote the famous Letter to the 
ON „ Examiner,“ 
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Examiner,” to be found among the firſt of thoſe papers: it was 


univerſally aſcribed to him, and is indeed an exquiſite proof of his 


keen abilities, as a writer; for in this ſingle thort paper are com- 


prehended the outlines of that deſign, on which Swift employed 


himſelf for near a twelvemonth. | | 

. Upon the calling of a new -parliament in November, he was 
choſen knight of the ſhire for the county Berks, and alſo burgeſs 
for Wotton-Baſſet; and made his elcction for the former. He 
appeared now upon a ſcene of action, which called forth all his 
abilities. He ſuſtained almcſt all the weight of the buſineſs of the 
peace of Utrecht, which however he was not ſuppoſed to nego- 
&ate to the advantage of his country; and therefore he has ſuſtained 
much ill-will and cenſure on that account ever ſince, July 1712, 
as created baron St. John of . Lediard-I'regoze in Wiltſhire, 


and viſcount Bolingbroke; and was alſo the fame year appointed 


lord-lieutenant of the county of Elf-x. But, thefe honours not 
anſwering his expectations, {or his ambition was undoubtedly great, 
he formed a deftgn of taking the icad in public affairs from his old 
friend Harley, then earl of Oxford; which proved in the iſſue un- 
fortunate to them both. It mult be obſerved, that Paulet St. John, 
the laſt earl of Bolingbroke, died the 3th of October, preceding his 
creation; and that the earidom became extinct by his deceaſe. 
The honour, however, was promiſed to him: but, his preſence in 
the Houfe of Commons being fo neceſſary at that time, Harley 
prevailed upon him to remain there during that ſeſſion; upon an 
alturance; that his rank ſhould be preſerved for him. But, when 
he expected the old title ſhould have been renewed in his favour, he 


Was put oft with that of viſcount ; which he reſented as an affront, 


and looked on it as fo intended by the treaſurer, who had got an 
carldom for himfelt. There was allo another tranſaction, which 
palied not long after lord Bolingbroke's being raifed to the peerage, 
and which helped to increaſe his animoſity to that -miniſter. In a 
few weeks after his return from France, her Majeſty beſtowed the 
vacant ribbons of the order of the garter upon the dukes Hamil- 
ton, Beaufort, and Kent, and the carls Powlet, Oxford, and Straf- 
ford. Bolingbroke thought himſelf here again ill ufed, having an 
ambition, as the miniſter well knew, to receive ſuch an inſtance as 
this was of his miſtreſs's grace and favour. Upqn the whole, 
therefore, it is no wonder that, when the treaſurer's ſtaff was taken 
from this old friend, he expreſſed his joy, by entertaining that very 
day, July 7, 1714, at dinner the generals Stanhope, Cadogan, and 


= 


Palmer, with. Sir William Wyndham, Mr. Craggs, and other 


gentlemen. Oxford ſaick upon his going out, that“ ſome of them 


world fmart for it;“ and Bolingbroke was far from being inſenſi— 
ble ot the danger, to which he ſtood expoſed : yet he was not with— 
out hopes ſtill of ſecuring himfelt, by making his court to the Whigs; 
and It is certain, that a little before this he had propoſed to bring 
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in a bill to the Houſe of Lords, to make it treaſo t inliſt ſoldiers 
for the pretender, which was paſſed into an act. os , 
Nevertheleſs, ſoon after the acceſſion of king George to the 
throne in 1714, the ſeals were taken from him, and all the papers 
in his othce fecured : yet, during the ſhort ſeſſion oi parliament at 
this juncture, he applied himſelf with his uſual induſtry and vigour 
to keep up the ſpirits of the friends to the late adminiſtration, 
without omitting any proper occaſion of teſtifying his reſpect and 
duty to his majeſty; in which ſpirit he aſſiſted in ſettling the civil 
liſt, and other neceſſary points. But, ſoon after the meeting of 
the new parliament, finding himſelf in imminent danger, he with-. 
drew, and crotled the water privately to France, in March 1713. 
Upon his arrival at Paris, he received an invitation from the pre- 
tender, then at Barr, to engage in his ſervice : which he abſolute- 
ly refuſed, and made the belt application, that his preſent circum. 
{ances would admit, to prevent the extremity of his proſecution 
in England. After a ſhort ſtay at Paris, he retired into Dauphine, 
where he continued till the beginning of July; when, upon receiv- 
ing a meſſage from ſome of his party in England, he complied with 
a ſecond invitation from the pretender ; and, taking the ſeals of 
the ſecretary's office at Commercy, he ſet out with them for Paris, 
and arrived thiwver the latter end of the ſame month, in order to 
rocure from that court the neceſſary ſuccours for his new maſter's 
intended invaſion of England. The vote ſor impèeaching him for 
high-treaſon had paſſed in the Houſe of Commair's the Yoke pre- 
ceding; and fix articles were brought into the houſe, and read by 
Walpole, Aug. 4, 1715, which were ſent up to the lords; in con- 
ſequence of which, he ſtood attainted of high-treaſon, dert. 10, 
the ſame year. | : : | 
In the mean time, his new engagements with the pretender had 


the ſame iſſue : for the year 1715 was ſcarcely expired, when the 
ſeals and papers of his new ſecretary's-office were demanded, and 


pacity, and negle&t. Thus diſcarded, he refolved to make his 
peace, if it were poſſible, at home. He ſet himſelf immediately 
in earneſt to this work; and in a ſhort time, by that activity which 
was the characteriſtic of his nature, and with which he conſtantly 
proſecuted all his defigns, he procured, through the mediation of 
the earl of Stair, then the Britin ambaſlador at the French court, 
a promiſe of pardon upon certain conditions from the king, who, 
in July 1716, created his father baron of Batterſea and viſcount St. 
John. Such an extraordinary variety, of dilizeſsful events had 
"thrown him into a ſtate of reflection; and his produced, by way of 
relief, a“ Conſolatio Phiteſophica,““ wnich he wrote the ſame 
year, under the title of Reflections upon Exile.” He had allo 
written ſeveral letters, in an{wer to ihe charge laid upon him by 
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the pretender and his adherents, which were printed at London in 
1735, 8vo. together with anſwers to them by Mr. James Murray, 
afterwards, made earl of Dunbar by the pretender ; but, being then 
immediately ſuppreſſed, are re-printed in „ Tindal's Continuation 
of Rapin's Hiſtory of England.” The following year he drew up 
a vindication of his whole conduct with refpett to the tories, in 
the form of a letter to Sir Willtam Wyndham, which was printed 
in 1753, in 8vo, It is written with the utmoſt elegance and ad- 
dreſs, and abounds with, intereſting and entertaining anecdotes. 
His firſt lady being dead, he efpoufed about this time, 1716, a 


ſecond, of great merit and accompliſhments, who was niece to 


Madam de Maintenon, and widow of the marquis de Villette; 
with whom he had a very large fortune, encumbered, however, 


with a long an troubleſome law-ſuit. In the company and con- 


verſation of this lady, he palled his time in France, ſometimes in 
the country, and ſometimes at the capital, till 1729; in which 
year, after the breaking up of the parliament, the king was pleaſed 
to grant him a full and free pardon. Upon the firſt notice of this 
favour, the expectation of which had been the governing principle 
of his political conduct for ſeveral years, he returned to his native 
country. His lordſhip having obtained, about two years after his 


return, an act of parliament to reſtore him to his family-inheri- 


tance, and to enable him to poſſeſs any purchaſe he ſhould make, 
pitched upon a ſeat of lord Tankerville, at Dawley near Uxbiidge 
in Middleſex ; where he fettled with his lady, and gratified the 


politeneſs of his taſte, by improving it into a moſt elegant villa. 


Jere he amuſed himſelf with rural employments, and with cor- 
reſponding and converting with Pope, Swift, and other. friends; 
but was by no means ſatisficd within; for he was yet no more than 
a mere titular lord, and ſtood excluded from a feat in the Houſe of 
Peers. Inflamed with this taint that yet remained in his blood, he 
entered again, in 1726, upon the public ſtage ; and, difavowing all 
obligations to the miniſter Walpole, to whoſe fectet enmity he lin- 
puted his not having received the full effects of royal mercy. in- 
tended, he embarked in the oppoſition ; and diſtinguiſhed himſelf 


by a multitude of pieces, written during the fhort remainder of 


that reign, and for ſome years under the following, with great 
boldneſs againit the meafures that were then purſued. Beſides his 
papers in the“ Craftſman,” he publiſhed ſeveral pamphlets. - 
Having carried on his part of the ſiege againſt the miniſter with 
inimitable ſpirit tor ten vears, he laid down his pen, upon a dif- 
agreement with his principal coadjuiors; and, in 1735, retired to 
France, with a full rclolution never to engage more in public 
buſineſs. Ie had now palled the 6oth year of his age; and 
through as great a variety of ſcenes, both of pleaſure and bulinefs, 


as any of his contemporaries. He had not been long in his retreat, 
when he began a courſe of © Letters on the Study and Uſe of Hiſ- 
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tory,” for the uſe of lord Cornbury, to whom they are ad- 
drelſed. 5 „ 

Upon the death of his father, who lived to be extremely old, he 
ſettled at Batterſea, the ancient ſeat of the family, where he paſſed 
the remainder” of his life in the higheſt dignity. He was now as 
Zreat a philoſopher, as he had been before a ſtateſman ; he read, he 
reflected, he wrote, abundantly. Yet, even in this retirement, it 
is plain that he did not neglect the conſidetation of public affairs; 
for after the concluſion of the war in 1747, upon meaſures 
being taken, which did mot agree with his notions of political pru- 
dence, he began, * Some Reflections on the preſent State of the 

Nation, principally with Regard to her Taxes and Debts, and on 
the Canſes and Conſequences of them; but he did not finiſh 
hem. In 1749, came out his © Letters on the Spirit of Patriotiſm, 
on the Idea of a Patriot King, and on the State of Parties at the 
Acceſſion of King George I.“ His lordſhip died at Batterſea, No- 
vember 15, 1751, aged 80. His corpſe was interred with thoſe of 
his anceſtors in that church, Where there is a marble monument 
crected to his memory, with an Englith inſcription. | 

SAINTE-MART HE, in Latin SAMMARTHANUS; the name 
of a tamily in France, which for more than an hundred years has 
been fruittul in men of letters, The firſt GAUCHER DE SAINTE= 
MaRrTHE had a ſon named Charles, born in 1512, who became 
phyſician to Francis II. and was remarkable for his eloquence. 
Queen Margaret of Navarre and the ducheſs of Vendome honoured 
zum with their particular efteem, and conferred favours upon him. 
There is ſome Latia and French poetry of his in being. He died 
in $56» A „„ 

SCEVOLE, the nephew of Charles, was born at Loudun in 
2536, and became very diſtinguiſhed both in learning and buſineſs. 
He learned the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew tongues ; and became“ 
an orator, a lawyer, a poet, and an hiſtorian. The qualities of his 
heart are faid to have anſwered thoſe of his We ; for he is repre- 
{cnted as having been a good friend, zealous Tor his country, and 
of inviolable fidelity to his prince. He had in the reigns of Henry 
EI. and Henry IV. ſeveral conſiderable employments, which he 

ſuſtained with great reputation. In 1579, he was governor of Poic- 
tiers, and afterwards treaſurer of France for this diſtrict. In 1593 
and 1594, he exerciſcd the office of intendant of the finances, in 
the army of Bretagne, commanded by the duke de Montpenſier; 
and, in the latter of theſe years, he reduced Poicliers to the fubjec- 
tion of Henry IV. for which ſingular ſervice that prince was greatly 
obliged to him. Some time atter, he conceived thoughts of re- 
tiring to his own country, ard ſpending the remainder of his life in 

contemplation and tranquillity : bur he was again made governor of 

Poictiers, and this dignity was conferred on him with ſuch ſingular 
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circumſtances of favour and eſteem, that he could not decline it. 
Upon the expiration of this office, he went to Paris, and thence to 
London, where he lived the reſt. of his days. He died in 162g, 
univerſally regretted. He was the author of * La Loiiange de la 
Ville de Poitiers, 1373; Opera Poeiica,” conliſting of odes, 
elegies, epigrams, and ſacred poems, in French and Latin, 1575 3 
% Gallorum Doctrina Illuſtrium Elogia, 1598 :” but his chief 
work, and that which keeps his name ſtill alive in the republic of 
letters, is a poem, called, Pædotrophia, ſeu de Puerorum Edu- 
catione,” printed in 1384, and dedicated to Henry III. It went 
through ten editions in the author's life-time, and hath gone 
through as many ſince. _ | | | 

Sccvole left feveral fons; of whom Abel, the eldeſt; born 


at Loudun in 1570, applied himſelf, like his father, to li- 


terature. He cultivated French and Latin poctry, and ſuc- 
cecded in it. His Latin poems were printed with thoſe of his 
father in 1632, 4to. but are inferior to them. Lewis XIII. ſettled 


on him a penſion, for the ſervices he had done him; and made him 


a connteljor of ſtate. In 1627, he was made librarian to the king 
at Fontainebleau; and had after that other commiſſions of impor- 
tance. He ted at Poiftiers in 1652: his“ Opuſcula Varia,” were 
printed there in 1645, Bvo. This Abel had a fon of his own name, 
born in 10420, and afterwards diſtinguiſhed by his learning. He 
ſucce-deu his father as librarian at Fontainebleau, and in that 
quality preſonted to Lewis XIV. in 1668, « Un Diſcours pour le 
retabliſſement de cette Bibliotheque.“ He died in 1706. | 
Scevole's ſecond and third fons, Scevole and Lewis, were born 
in 1571. They were twin brothers, of the ſame temper, genius, 
and ſtudies ; with this difference only, that Scevole continued a 
layman, and married, while Lewis embraced the eccleſiaſtical tate. 


They ſpent their lives together in perfect union, and were occupied 


in the fume jabours. They were both counſellors to the king, and 


hiſtoriogra; hers of France. They were both interred at St. Severin 


in Paris, in the fame grave. Scevole died in 1650, and Lewis in 
1656. They diſtinguithed themſelves by their knowledge, and in 
conjunction compoled the & Gaiiia Chriſtiana,” > 
Reſides theſe, there were DENIS, PETER ScEVOLE, ABEL 
Lewis, CLAUDE DE SAINTE-MaR THE; all men of learnings 
and who diſtinguiſhed themſclves by various publications. | 


SALE (GeoRGt), a learned Engliſhman, who died at London 
in 1736, after having done ufeful fervice to the republic of letters. 
He had a principal hand in the © Univerfal Hiſtory,” and executed 


88: 


but his capital werk is,“ The Koran, commonly called the Alco— 
ran of Mohammed, tranſlated into Engliſh immediately from the 
Original Arabic; with explanatory Notes taken from the moſt ap- 
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roved eee TS which is prefixed, 'a Preliminary Dit- 
courſe, 1734, in 4to. 


SALLENGRE (ALBERT HENR aa an ingenions and labo- 
rious writer, was born at the Hague in 1694 ; oy father being 
receiver-general of Walloon- Flanders, 'and of an ancient and con- 
ſiderable family. He was educated with great care, and ſent at a 
proper age to Leyden ; where he ſtudied hiitory, philoſophy, and 
law. Having finiſhed is academical {tudies with honour, he re- 
turned to his parents at the Hague, and was admitted an advocate 
in the court of Holland. After the peace of Utrecht in 1713, he 
went to France; and ſpent ſome time at Paris in viſiting libraries, 
and cultivating the friendſhips of learned men. In 17 10, he was 
made counſellor! to the princeſs of Naſſau; and, the year aſter, 
commiſſary of the finances of the States-General, He went again 
to France in 1717; and two ars after to England, where he was 
elected fellow of the Roval- Society. His publications difplayed 
great parts, learning, and induſtry; and doubtleſs if he had lived, 
he would have been of great uſe and ornament to the republic of 
ſetters: but catching the ELIE. 222 he dicd of it in 1723, in his 
_ your: 

SALLO (Denis pe}, a French writer, famous for inventing 
literary journals, was deſcended from an ancient and noble family, 

and born at Paris in 1626. When a child, he was very dull aud 
heavy, and gave little hopes of any progreſs i in letters or ſcience ; 
But afterwards his genius broke out ail at once; and he not only ac- 
quired the Greek and Latin tongues in a maſterly way, but main» 
tained public theſes in philoſophy with prodigious applauſe. He 
then ſtudied the law, and was admitted a counſellor in the parlia- 
ment of Paris in 1652. In 1664, he formed the project of 2 
« Journal des Scavans;“ and, the year following, began to give it 
to the public under the name of Sieur de Heronville, which was 
that of his valet de chambre. But he played the critic too ſeverely, 
and gave great offence to thoſe who knew how; to make returns. Ia 

ort, the newneſs and ſtrangeneſs of the thing, and the natural 
Giflike that people have to be criticiſed, raiſed ſuch a form againit 
Sallo, that he was not able to weather it out: and therefore, after 
having publithed his tlucd journal, he dropped the work, or rather 
turned 1t over to the Abbe oa. who, re- aſſuming it the next 
year, contented himſelf, inſtead of criticizing and cenſuring, With 
giving titles and making extracts. All the nations of Europe fol- 
lowed this plan of Salo; and different literary journals ſprung up 
every where under different titles. He died in 1669. He. pub» 
:1thed a piece or two of his own, yet is only comr <morated f for luis 
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LSALEUSTIUS (Cavs CrisPus), an ancient Roman hiſtoria, 


was born at Amiternum, acity of Italy, a year after the poet Ca- 
tullus was born at Verona; that is, in the year of Rome 669, and 
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before Chriſt 85, His family was Plebeian, and not Patrician, as 


appears from his being afterwards tribune of the people; and it is 
obſervable, that he is on all occaſions ſevere upon the nobles, par- 
ticularly in his * Hiſtory of the Jugurthine War.” His education 
was liberal, and he made the belt uſe of it; of which we need no 
other proof, than thoſe valuable hiſtorical monuments of his, that 
are happily tranſmitted to us among the few remains of antiquity, 
No man has inveighed more ſharply againſt the vices of:his age than 


this hiſtorian ; yet no man had lefs pretenſions to virtue than he. 


His youth was fpent,in a molt lewd and profligate manner; and his 
patrimony almolt ſquandered away, when he had ſcarcely taken 


poſſeſſion of it. It is related, that he was actually caught in bed 


with Fauſta, the daughter of Sylla, by Milo her huſband ; who 
ſcourged him very beverely, and did not ſuffer him to depart till he 
had redecmed his liberty with a conſiderable ſum. | 


A. U. C. 694, he was made queſtor, and in 702, tribune of the 


people; in neither of which places is he allowed to have acquitted 


himſelf at all to his honour. By virtue of his quettorthip, he ob- 


tairfed an admiſſion into the ſenate; but was expelled thence by the 
cenſors in 704, on account of his immoral and debauched way of 
life. It is faid, that after his expultion from the ſenate, he was no 
longer ſeen in Rome; but that he»fled to Cæſar, who was then in 
Gaul. It is certain, that in 705, Caſar reſtored him to the dignity 
of a ſenator ; and, to introduce him into the houſe with a better 
grace, made him queſtor a ſecond time. In the adminittration of 
this office, he behaved himſelf very ſcandaloufly ; expoſed every 
thing to ſale, that he could find a purchaſer for; and thought no- 
thing wrong, which he had a mind to do. In 7507, when the Atri- 
can war was at an end, he was made prator for his ſervices to 
Cæſar, and fent to Numidia, where he ated the fame part as 
Verres had done in Sicily ; outrageouily plundered the province, and 
returned with fuch immenſe riches to Rome, that he purchaſed a 


molt magnificent building upon Mowunt-Ouirinal, with thoſe gar- 


dens which to this day retain the name of“ Salluſtian-Gardens,”” 
behdes his country-houſe at Tivoli. How he ſpent the remainder 
of his life, we have no account; but probably in adorning his 


. . o * . / O 
houſes, in building villas, and in procuiing all thoſe elegances and 


O 


delights which were proper to gratify an indolent and luxurious 
humour. Euſebius ſays, that he married Terentia, the divorced 
wife uf Cicero; and that he died at fifty, in 719, Which was about 

four years before the battle of Adtium. . +. 
Ot many things which he wrote, we have nothing remaining, 
dut his Hiſtories of the Catilinarian and Jugurthine Wars ;” 
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together with ſome orations, or ſpeeches, printed with his fra 
ments. He was allowed to have every perfection as an hiſtorian; 
but cenſured by his contemporaries as a writer, for affecting obſo- 

lete expreſlions, and reviving old words from“ Cato's Origines.” 

4 — — 
 SALMASIUS /Cr.avnrivs), or CLAUDIUS DE SALMASIA, a 
man of moſt uncommon abilities and immenſe erudition, was de- 
fcended from an ancient and noble family, and born at or near 
Semur in France. His birth has been uſually placed in 1388; but 
his biographer declares'it to have been in 1590. His father Be- 
nignus de Salmaſia was a king's counſellor, eminent in the law, and 
a member of the parliament of Burgundy, The ſon made ſuch 
progreſs in learning, that it is ſaid he could conſtrue Pindar very 
exactly, and make verſes both in Latin and Greek, when not more 
than ten years of age. At eleven, his father was about ſending 
him to ſtudy philoſophy under the Jeſuits at Dijon; but the fon ex- 
preſſed a diſinclination to this, and obtained leave to. go to Paris. 
His mother, it ſeems, was a Proteftant, and had been infuſing new 
notions into him upon the ſubject of religion; fo that he had 
already conceived prejudices againſt Popery, and therefore was for 
avoiding all connections with its profeſſors. To Paris he went, 
where he made acquaintance with the learned; who were all aſto- 
niſhed to find fuch forwardneſs of parts, and even erudition in a 
boy. He ſtayed here between two and three years; converſed 
much with the doctors of- the reformed church; and, in thort, 
confirmed himfeif in the reformed religion, which being now re- 
ſolved to embrace openly, he atked his father leave to go into Ger- 
many, and particularly to Heidciburg, where he ſhould breathe a 
freer air. Having obtained leave, though it was granted with much 
reluctance, he ſet off from Paris, with fome merchants who were 
going to Franctort fair, and arrived at Heidelburg, when he was in 
his 14th year. | | ER | | 

He brought recommendatory letters to all the learned there from 
Iſaac Caſaubon, with whom he had been particularly intimate at 
Paris; fo that he was at once upon the molt familiar terms with 
Ionyſins Gothofredus, Janus Gruterus, and others. He imme- 
diately put himfelt under Gothoſredus, to ſtudy the civil law; by 
this he obliged his father greatly; and, by his growing reputation 
and authority in learned matters, gained at length ſo much upon the 
old gentleman, as to draw him over after him to the Reformed reli- 
gion. . 
hen he had ſpent three years at Heidelburg, he returned to his 
parents in Purgundy ; whence he made frequent cxcurſions to Paris, 
and kept up a correſpondence with Thuanus, Rigaltius, and the 
leained of thoſe times. He had begun his publications at Heidel- 
burg, and he continucd them to the end of his life. They gained 
him as much glory, as valt erudition can galn a man. The Vene- 
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tians thought his reſidence among them would be ſuch an honour, 
that they offered him a prodigious ſtipend ; and with this condition, 
that he thould not be obliged to read lectures above three times a 
year. Alſo the univerſity of Oxford, it is ſaid, made ſome attempts 
to get him over into England ; and it is certain, that the pope 


made many, though Salmafius had not only deſerted his religion, 
and renounced his authority, but had actually written againſt the 


papacy itſelf, He withitood all theſe ſolicitations for reafons which 


were to him good ones; but, in 1632, complied with an invitation 


from Holland, and went with his wife, whom he had married in 
262t at Leyden. . 

Upon the death of his father in 1640, he returned for a certain 
time into France; and, on going to Paris, was greatly careſſed by 


cardinal Richelicu, who uſed all poſſible means with him to detain 


him, even to the bidding him to make his own terms ; but could 
not j revail. He went into Burgundy to ſettle family-affairs, during 


which the cardinal died; but was ſucceeded by Mazarine, who, 


upon our author's return to Paris, troubled him with ſolicitations, 


as his predeceſſor had done. . Salmalius, therefore, after about three 


years abſence, returned to Holland ; whence, though attempts were 
afterwards made to draw him back to France, it dues not appear 
that he ever entertained the lealt thought of removing. In the 
ſummer of 1650, he went to Sweden, to pay queen Chriſtina a 
vifit, with whom he continued Ul] the ſummer following. Upon 
the murder oi Charles I. of England, he was prevailed upon, by 
the royal.family then in exile, to write a book in defence of that 
King ; which he publiſhed the year after, with this title,“ Defenſio 
Regia pro Carolo I. ad Sereviſlimum Magnæ Britannia Regem 
Carolum II. filiun natu majorem, haxredem et ſucceſſorem legiti— 
mum. Sumptibus Regits, anno 1649.“ Our famous poet Milton, 
was employed by the powers then prevailing here, to anſwer this 
book of Salmaſius, and to obviate the prejudices, which the repu— 


tation of his great abilities and learning might raile againſt their 


caufe ; and he accordingly publiſhed in 1651, a Latin work, enti- 
ed, Defcnito pro Populo Anglicano contra Claudii Salmaſii De- 


fenſionem Regiam.” Milton defended this cauſe in ſuch a manner, 


that his book was read all over Europe, and conveyed ſuch an image 
of its writer, that thoſe who hated his principles could not but 
ihink moſt highly of hisabilities. Salmatius in the mean time was 
not ſuppoſed to have acquitted himfeit fo well upon this occaſion, 
and therefore rather ſunk in his character. Add to this, that 
Milton infinitely ſurpaſſed him in wit and fancy, and tharpneſs of 
pen; which he exeried very popularly againit him, and with which 
he was fuppoled to annoy and gail him forely. Salmaſius began an 
anſwer to Milton, and went a great way init; but died before he 
had finiſhed it, Sept. 3, 1633. What he had done was publithed 
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by his ſon Claudius Salmaſius in 1660, and dedicated to Charles II. 
His works are very numerous and various. 

— Pe f 0 
SALM ON. (NaTHANIEL), fon of the reverend Thomas 
Salmon, M. A. rector of Mepſall, was admitted of Benet-College, 
June 11, 1690, under the tuition of Mr. Beck, and took the degree 
of LL. B. in 1695. Soon after which he went into orders, and 
was for ſome time curate of Weſtmill in Hertfordſhire ; but, 
although he had taken the oaths to king William, he would not do 
it to his ſucceſſor queen Anne; and when he could officiate no 
longer as a prieſt, he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of phyſic, which 
he practiſed firſt at St. Ives in Huntingdonſhire, and afterwards at 
Biſhop's-Stortford in the county of Hertford. He did not, how- 
ever, take this turn out of neceſſity, but by choice, ſince he had 
the offer of a living of 140l. per annum from a friend in Suffolk, 
if his conſcience would have permitted him to quality himſelf for 
it by taking the legal oaths. He was the elder brother of Mr. 
Thomas Salmon the hiſtoriographer; who, dying ſuddenly in Lon- 
don in April 1743, was buried in St. Dunſtan's-Church. A third 
brother was aclergyman in Devonthire ; and they had a filter, who, 
in May 1731, (when their mother died ar Hitchin, Herts) lived 
in the family of archbiſhop Wake. Nathaniel (who left three 
daughters) was the author of, 1. © A Survey of the Roman Anti- 
quities in the Midland Counties of England, 1726,“ in 8vo. 2. A 
Survey of the Roman Stations in Britain, according to the Roman 
_ Itinerary, 1728,” in 8vo. g. The Hiſtory of Hertfordſhire, &c. 
1728,” in folio. 4. © The Lives of the Engliſh Bithops trom the 
Reftoration to the Revolution, &c. 1733” 5. © The Antiquities 
of Surrey, &c. 1736,” in 8/0. 6. © The Hiſtory and Antiquities 
of Effex, from the Collections of Mr. Strangeman,”” in folio, with 
ſome Notes and Additions of his own. This work is left unfinithed 
on account of his tutervening death. | | 


SALTER (SAMUEL), D. D. was the eldeſt ſon of Dr. Samuel 
Salter, prebendary of Norwich, archdeacon of Norfolk, by Anne- 
Penelope, the daughter of Dr. John Jeffery, archdeacon of Nor- 
wich, He was educated for ſome time in the free-ſchool of that 

ity, whence he removed to that of the Charter-Houſe. After 
having laid a good foundation in the learned languages, he ,was ad- 
mitted of Benet-College, Cambridge, June go, 1730, under the 
tuition of Mr. Charles Skottowe, and ſoon after his taking the 
degree of B. A. was choſen into a fellowſhip. His natural and ac- 
quired abilities recommended him to Sir Philip Yorke, then lord 
chief-juſtice of the King's-Bench, and afterwards earl of Hard- 
wicke, for the inſtruction of his eldeſt fon, who, in 1737 
1740, with. three of his brothers, in compliment to archbi- 
ſhop Herring, were educated at that college. As ſoon as that emi- 
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nent lawyer was made lord- chancellor, he appointed Mr. Salter his 
domettic chaplain, and gave him a prebend in the church of Glou- 
ceſter, which he afterwards exchanged for-one in that of Norwich. 
'Tothis he added the rectory of Purton-Coggles, in the county of 
Lincoln, in 1740; where he went to reſide ſoon after, and m: arry- 
ing Mils Secker, a relation of the then biſhop of Oxford, conti- 
nued there till +750, when he was nominated miniſter of Great- 
Yarmouth by the dean and chapter of Norwich; where he per- 
formed the duties of that large pariſh with great diligence, till his 
promotion to the pre acherſhip at the Charter. Houſe in January 
1754; ſome time before which (in July 1751) archbiſhop Herring 
had honoured him with the deg 25 oi D. D. at Lambeth. In 1750. 
he was Xi ſented by the lord- chancellor to the rectory of St. Bar- 


tholomew, roar the Royal-E xchange , which was the laſt ecclci{t- 


/altical preterment he Ob: ancd. But, in Nov. 1761, he facceeded 


Dr. Bearcroſt as maſter of the Ch: rter-Houſe, whom he had before 
ER inthe preac CT ſnip. While he was a member of Benet 
College, 1c printed Greek Pindatie Odes on the nuptials of the 


1 5 Dane: e and Wales, and a copy of Latin verſes on the 


death of queen Caroline. It was his cuſtom to preach extempore. 
He publit}\ d ſeveral tracts, ſermons, &c. _ No May 2, 1778, 
and was buricd, by his own expret> direction, in the — private 
manner, in the common burial- ground belonging to the brethren 
of the Charter-Foule, 


SALTER R (Jonx), Major-General of the Engliſh forces, and 
lieutenant-colone] of the. it regiment of foot, was originally a 
private in the guards, born about 1710, and was taken from the 
ranks by the great duke of Cumb BE who cauſed him to be 
made a ſerjeant, and ſoon after was ſo pleaſed with his voice and 
manner of giving the word of command, that he gave him a com- 
million in 12 ſame regiment. This promotion gave great offence 
to the other officers, who refuſed Mr. Salter their countenance. 
Thus circumlianced, he waited upon the royal duke, and having 
ſlated the awkwardneſs of his fituation, was-defired by the duke 7 
meet him the next day on the parade. His highneſs came down 
earlier than uſual, and going up to the colours tand, ſaluted lord 
Ligoner and the ofncers If the regiment, woe: were all in conver- 
ſation together; but, RET] ing bin eye around, as if by accident, 
perceived Salter bloke, { VWaat, ſaid his highneſs, has that officer 
done, that he is imm * of your councils?“ and going up to 
him, took him by the arm, ind walked up and down the parade 
with him, in the preſence of thedi Ferent battalions and their offi- 
cers. Lord Ligonier at this time, accoſted the duke, entreating his 
h:ubnefs's company to dinner. # With all my heart, ſaid the 
duke, and remember Salter comes with me!” After this ordeal, 
Salter was well received by all the brethren of the blade, and by his 
merit, 
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merit, raiſed himſelf to the rank he held at his death, which hap- 
pened in 1787. 


| — — 
SALVATOR (Rosa), an Italian painter, was born at Naples 
in 1015. It is ſaid, he was a very dillipated youth; and that he 
even atſociated with a banditti, which courſe of life naturally led 
him, by way of retreat, into thoſe wild ſcenes of nature which he 
afterwards ſo nobly deſcribed upon canvals. His paintings are in 
great repute for the beauty and happy variety of their tints, their 
itrength, and glow of colouring. They confiſt chiefly of land- 
ſcape and ſmall hiſtory. He died at Rome 1 in 1073. 


SALV TAN, or SALVIANUS, a clear, elegant, and beautiful 
writer, was one of thoſe who are uſually 2 d fathers of the 
ein urch, and began to be diſtinguiſhed about 449. The time and 
U ace of his bel cannot be ſettled with any exactneſs. Some 

ave ſuppoſed him to have been an African, {ome a Gaul, and 
others think that he was born at Cologne in Germany; however, 
it appears, that he lived a long time at Priers. It was here that 
he married a wife who was an Heathen, but whom he caſily 
brought over to the faith. He removed from Triers into the pro- 
vince of Vienne, and aiterwards became a prieſt of Marſeilles. He 
died very old towards the end of the fifth cen ury, alter writing 
and publithing a - hy many works: of which, however, 1 nothing 
remains, but eight books “ De Providewiia Det ;** four books, 
« Ailverſus avaritiam, præſertim Clericorum et Sacerdotum;“ and 
nine epiſtles. 
— — 
SALVIATI (Fravcrsco), a Florentine painter, born in 
1510, was at firſt a diſciple of Andrea del Sarto, in whoſe houſe he 
became acquainted with Vaſari. They both left Andrea to place 
themſelves with Baccio Bandinelli, where they learned more in 
two months, than they had done before in two years, Franceſco 
being grown a maſter, cardinal Salviati toox him into his fervice; 
and it is on th: at account, that he had the name of Salviati given 
him. He went to Paris iu 15 54, and did feveral things fox the 
cardinal of Lorrain, who was 2 — It ſeems, over well p! leaſed with 
them. This difenited Salviati as much as the favour at ad repu- 
tation which Raotty had mer with ; for he was naturally ſo cn? 
ceited and fond of his own works, that he could hardly allow any 
body elle a god word. He returned afterwards to Italy „ where 
he finiſhed ſeveral pictures at Rome, Florence, and bs, z ang 


died in 156g, in his 33d year. * 
— — 
SALVIAITII (GIiOSE PPR), a Venetian painter, born in 1535, 
who exchanged the name of Porta, which was that of his famty, 
for that vi ne inaſter, the above Salviati, with whom he was placed 
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very young at Rome. He ſpent the greateſt part of his life at 
Venice, where he was well eftecined for his great {kill both in 
deſign and colouring. He was likewife well verſed in other arts; 
and fo good a mathematician, that he wrote ſeveral treatiſes in that 
ſcience. . He dicd in 1386. | 
SANADON (Noer STEHEN), a learned Jeſuit of France, 
was born at Rouen in 1676. He taught polite Nerature with dif- 
tinguiſhed: reputation at Caen, Where he contracted an intimate 
friendſhip with Huet, biſhop of Auvrancie. A taſte for poetry is 
ſaid to have been the principal bond of their union. He afterwards 
. profeſſed rhetoric at Paris; and was for ſome time charged with 
the education of the prince of Conti. He was librarian to the 
king when he died, Sept. 21, 1733. There are orations and 
poems of his, which are very delicate and beautiful, and ſhew a 
Itruly claſſical genius well cultivated and improved. He alſo gave 
a tranſlation of the works of Horace with notes; a work which 
has been well received. | 


SANCHES ANTONIO NuNEs RiBx1RO), a learned phyſician; 
was born March 7, 1699, at Penna-Macor, in Portugal. His 
father, who was an opulent merchant, and intended him for the 
bar, gave him a liberal education; but, being diſpleaſed at finding 
him at the age of eighteen obſtinately bent on the profeſſion of 

hyſic, withdrew his protection, and he was indebted to Dr. Nunes 
Ribeiro, his mother's brother, who was a phyſician of conſiderable. 
repute at Liſhon, for the means of proſecuting his medical ſtudies, 
which he did firſt at Coimbra, and afterwards at Salamanca, where 
he took the degree of M. D. in 1724; and the year following pro- 
cured the appointment of phyſician to the town of Benevente in 
Portugal, for which, as is the cuſtom of that country, he had a 
ſmall penſion. His ſtay at this place, however, was but ſhort, 
He was delirous of ſeeing more of the world, and of improving 
himſelf in his profeſſion. With this view he came and palled two 
years in London, and had even an intention of fixing there; but a 
bad fate of health, which he attributed to the climate, induced 
him to return to the continent. Soon after, we find him proſecuting 
his medical ſtudies at Leyden, under the celebrated Boerhaave; 
and it will be a ſufficient proof of his diligence and merit to ob— 
ſerve, that in 1731, when the empreſs of Ruflia (Anne) requetted 
Boerhaave to recommend to her three phyſicians, the profeilor im- 
mediately fixed upon Dr. Sanchcs to be one of the number. Juſt 
as he was ſetting out for Ruſlia, he was informed that his father 
was lately dead; and that his mother, in an unſucceſsful law-ſuit 
with the Portugueſe admiralty, had loſt the greater part of her for- 
tune. He immediately aſſigned over his own little claims and ex- 
pectations in Portugal for her ſupport. - Soon after his arrival at St. 
5 | ” Peterſburg, 
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Peterſburg, Dr. Bidloo (ſon of the famous phyſician of that name) 
who was at that time firſt phyſician to the empreſs, gave him an 
appointment in the hoſpital at Moſcow, where he remained till 
1734, when he was employed as phylician to the army, in which 
capacity he was preſent at the ſiege of Aſoph, where he was at- 
tacked with a dangerous fever, and, when he began to recover, 
found himſelf in a tent, abandoned by his attendants, and plun- 
dered of his papers and effects. In 1740, he was appointed one 
of the phyſicians to the court, and conſulted by the empreſs, who 
had for eight years been labouring under a diſeaſe, the cauſe of 
which had never been ſatisfactorily aſcertained. Dr. Sanches, in 
a converſation with the prime-miniiter, gave it as his opinion, that 
the complaint originated from a ſtone in one of her kidneys, and 
admitted only of palliation. At the end of fix months the empreſs 
died, and the truth of his opinion was confirmed by diſſection. 
Soon after the death of the empreſs, Dr. Sanches was advanced by 
the regent to the office of fir{t phyſician ; but the revolution of 
1742, which placed Elizabeth Petrowna on the throne, deprived 
him of all his appointments. Hardly a day paſſed that he did not 
hear of ſome of his friends periſhing on the ſcaffold; and it was 
not without much difhculty that_ he obtained leave to retire from 
Ruſſia. In 1747, he went to relide at Paris, where he remained 
till his death, which happened on the 14th, of Oct. 1789. He 
enjoyed the friend{hip of the molt celebrated phyſicians and philo- 
ſophers of that capital, and at the inſtitution of a Royal-Medical- 
Society he was choſen a foreign aifociate. He was likewiſe a 
member of the Royal-Academy of Liſbon, to the eſtabliſhment of 
which his advice had probably contributed, as he drew up at the 
deſire of the court of Portugal, ſeveral memorials on the plans 
neceſſary to be adopted for the encouragement of ſcience. His 
printed works, on the origin of the venereal. diſeaſe and other 
ſubjects, are well known to medical readers; but his knowledge, 
it ſeems, was not confined to his own protetlion ; he poſſeſſed a 
fund of general learning, and is faid to have been protoundly verſed 
in politics. - 
SANCHEZ (Tromas), an illuſtrious Jeſuit of Spain, was 
born at Corduba in 1551, and entered into the fociety of the Jeſuits 
in 1567. The auſterities of his life, his ſobriety, his voluntary 
mortifications, his application to ſtudy, his chaſtity, are prodigies; 
if any credit is due to the writers of his own ſociety.” He died at 
Granada, May, 19, 1610, and was interred there in a moſt magni- 
ficent manner. His learning was unqueſtionably great : he gave 
public proots of it in the large volume printed at Genoa in. 1592, 
and in 4 vols. folio, printed after his death. a 
SANCHO (IoNArius), an exti..o:dinary” Negro, was born in 
CF ; Os 3 1729 
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1729, on boar: F a hip in the Slave- Trade, a ou days he | it had 
quitted the coalt of * HR for the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies; and, at 
Curthagena, he received, from the hand of the biſhop, baptiſm, 
and the name of Ignatius. A diſeaſe of the new climate put an 
early period to his mother's exiſtence; and his father defeated the 


miſeries of ſlavery by an act of ſuicide. At little more than two 


years old, his maſter brought him to England, and gave him to 
three maiden ſiſters, rei: ent at Greenwich; whoſe prejudices had 
unhappih taught them, that African ignorance was the only ſecu— 
rity for his ence and that to enlarge the mind of their flave 
would go near to emancipate his perſon, The petuJance of their 
diſpoſition furnaned him Sancho, from a fancied reſemblance to 


the Squire of Don Quixo; e. Put a patron was at hand, whom 


Ignatius Sancho bad merit enough to conciliate at a very early age. 

Ahe late duke of Montagu live < on Blackheath : he acc dcntaily 
falv the little Negro; admired in hima native frankneſs of manner, 
as vet unbroken by ſervitude, and unrehned by education; brought 
him frequently home to the duchefs ; indulged his turn for wad. 
ing with pretents of: books, and ſtrongly recommended to his miſ- 

trelles the duty of cultivating a genius of ſuch apparent fertility. 
His millreiies, however, were infle xible, and even threatened on 
angry Occat ons to return Ignatius Fance to his African flavery. 

Ide love of freedom had increaſed with years, and began to beat 
high in his bofom. Indignation, and the dread of conitant re- 

pra- I ang rom the detection of an amour, infinitely criminal 
in the eyes of three maiden ladies, finally determined him to 
abandon the family. His noble patron was recently dead, Igna— 
tius few to the ducnels for protection, Who diſini: fed him with 
reproot. Fnamonred {ti]] of that ithberty, the {cope of whoie en— 


t 
Joyment Was now limited to his laſt five Millings, air} refolute to 


maintain it with life, he procured an old piſto! for purpoſes which 


his father's exan PS: had ſuggeited as familiar, and had fantihed as 


hereditary. In this frame of mind the tuthty of remontirance 


was obvious. The ducheſs fecretly admired his character ; and at 
leigt conſented to admit him into her houthold, where he FEma! ined 
as biitler till her death, when he found himſelt, by her grace' S be- 
quc lt 21} 90 his on œconomy, po [cited of ſeventy pounds in money, 
and an annuity of thirty. Freedom, riches, and leiſure, naturally 


led a diſpofition of African texture into indulgences; and that 


which dit :pated the mind of Ignatius completely drained the purſe. 
In his attachment to women, he dif playe 4 a proluſene s which not 
unnſually characterizes the exceſs of the paſtion. Cards had for- 
erly ſeduced him; but an unſucgefstul conteft at cribb age with a 
Jew, who won his clothes, had my ermined [ii to abjure the pio- 
penſity which appears to be inna among his countrymen. Igna- 
tins loved the theatre to ſuch a point ot ent! butiaft n, that his Lait 
ſhilling went ro Drury-Lane, on Mr. Garrick's repreſentation of 


3 | ED | Richard. 
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Richard. He had been even induced to conſider the ſtage as a re- 
ſource in the hour of adverſity, and his complexion ſuggetted an 
offer to the manager of attempting Othello and Oroonoko : DUC 
defective and incorrigible articulation rendered it abortive. He 
turned his mind once more to fervice, and was retained 'a few 
months by the chaplain at Montagu- Houſe, That roof had been 
ever auſpicious to him; - ng the preſent duke ſoon placed him 
about his perſon, where habitual regularity of life led him to think 
of 3 matrimonial connection, and he formed one accordingly with 
a very deſerving young woman of Welt-Indian origin. Towards 
the cloſe of 177g. repeated attacks of the gout and a conſtitutional 
corpulence rendered him incapable of further attendance in the 
duke's family. At this criſis, the munificence which had protected 
him through various vicilſitudes did not ſail to exert itſelf; with 
the refult of his own frugality, it enabled him and his wite to ſettle 
theinlelves in a hop of grocery, where mutual and rigid induſt, V 
dc cently maintained a numerous family of chiktren, 204 where a 
| life of domeſtic virtue engaged private patronage, and merited 
public imitation. On the 15th of Dec. 1780, a ſeries of compli- 
cated diſorders deſtroyed him. After his death, his“ Letters” were 
collected and publithed by ſubſcription for tae benefrt of his family; 
theſe letters, with all their imperfections on their head, have given 


general ſatisfaction to the public. 
— I 


SANCROFT (Dr. WILLIAM), an eminent Englifh prelate, 
was born at Frelingheld in Suffolk, in 1616; and educated in 
grammar-learning at St. Edmund's-Bury. Ile was ſent, at cigh- 
teen, to Emanuel-College in Cambridge, where he became very 
accomplithed in all branches of literature. Having taken the 
degrees in arts at the regular times, he was, in 1642, choſen fellow 
of his college. It is ſuppoſed, tht he never took the covenant, 
becauſe he continued unmoleſted in his fellowlhip till 1649; at 
which time, refuſing the engagement, he was ejected from it. 
Upon this, he went beyond fea, where he became acquainied 
with the mot con{iderable of the loyal Englith exiles ; and, it is 
laid, he was at Rome when Charles II. was reitored. 17 imme— 
diately returned to England, and was made chaplain to Colin, 
bithop of, Durham. In 1661, he afſiſted in revie ev/ing the liturgy. 
particularly | in reculying the Kalendar and Rubric? In 1662, he 
was created a mandamus doctor of divinity at Cambridge, and the 
ſame year elected maſter of Emanuel- Coli lege. In 1604, he was 
promoted to the deanery of York ; but upon the death of doctor 
John Barwic k, was removed the ſame vear to the deanery of St. 
Paul's : ſoon aſter which he reſigned the maſterthip of Emannel- 
College, and the rectory of Houghton, which, with a prebend of 
Durham, he had received from Dr. Coſin, the biihop, in 1661. 
Od. 1668, he was admitted archdeacon of Canterbury, Which 
digntty i 
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dignity he reſigned in 1670. He was alſo prolocutor of the lower 
Houſe of Convocation : and in that ſtation he was, when Charles 
II. in 1677, advanced him, not expecting any ſuch thing, to the 
archiepiſcopal ſee of Canterbury. In 1686, he was named the firſt 
in James II's commiſſion for eccleſiaſtical affairs: but he refuſed 
to act in it. About that time, he ſuſpended Wood, biſhop of 
Lichfield and Coventry, tor reſiding out of and neglecting his dioceſe, 
As one of the governors of the Charter-Houſe, he refuſed to admit 
penſioner in that hoſpital Andrew Popham, a Papiſt ; although he 
came with a nomination from the court. June 1688, he joined 
with ſix of his brethren the biſhops, in a petition to king James; 
wherein they ſet forth their reaſons, why they could not caufe his 
declaration for liberty of conſcience to be read in churches. For 
this petition, which the court called a libel, they were com- 
mitted to the Tower; and, being tricd for a miſdemeanor on the 
2gth, were acquitted, to the great joy of the nation. This year, 
the archbiſhop projected a comprehention with the Proteſtant-Diſ- 
ſenters ; and Oct. g, accompanied with eight of his brethren the 
biſhops, he waited upon the king, who had deſired the aſſiſtance of 
their counſels; and adviſed him, among other things, to annul the 
eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, to deſiſt from the exerciſe of a diſpenſing 
power, and to call à free and regular parliament. A few days 
aſter, though earneſtly preſſed by his majeſty, he refuſed to ſign a 
declaration of abhorrence of the. prince of Orange's invahion. 
Dec. 11,-on king James's withdrawing himſelf, he ſigned, and: 
concurred with the lords ſpiritual and temporal in, a declaration 
to the prince of Orange, for a free parliament, ſecurity of our 
laws, liberties, properties, and of the church of England in par- 
ticular, with a due indulgence to Proteſtant-Diſſenters; but, when 
that prince came to St. James's, the archbilhop neither went to 
wait on him, though he had once agreed to it, nor did he even 
« ſend any meiſage. He abſented himfelt likewiſe from the convention. 
After William and Mary were ſettled on the throne, he and ſeven 

other biſhops refuſed to own the eſtabliſhed government, from a 
conſcientious regard to the allegiance they had ſworn to king James. 
Refuſing hkewile to take the oaihs appointed by act of parliament, 
he and they were ſuſpemled Aug. 1, 1689, and deprived the 1ſt of 
Feb. following. On the nomination of Dr. Tillotſon to this fee, 
April 23, 1691, our archbiſhop received an order from the then 
queen Mary, May 20, to leave Lambeth-Houſe within ten days. 
But he, refolving not to {tir till ejected by law, was cited to appear 
before the barons of the Exchequer, on the firſt day of Trinity- 
Term, June 12, 1691, to anſwer a writ of intruſion ; when he 
appeared by his attorney; but avoiding to put in any plea, as the 
caſe ſtood, judgment patiled againſt him, in the form of law, June 
23, and the fame evening he. took boat at Lambeth-Bridge, and 
went to a private houſe in Pauligrave-Hcad-Court, near the 

| | Ne Temple. 
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Temple. From thence, on Aug. 5, 1691, he retired to Freſingfield 
(the place of his birth, and the eſtate [zol. a year, and reſidence of 
his anceſtors above three hundred years); where he lived in a very 
private manner, till, being ſeized with an intermitting fever, Aug. 
26, 1693, he died on Friday morning, Nov. 24, and-was buried 
very privately, as he himſelf had ordered, in Freſingfield church- 
ard. Soon after, a tomb was erected over his grave, with an in- 
| ſcription, both in Latin and Engliſh, compoſed by himſelf. 

Though poſſeſſed of conſiderable abilities and uncommon learn- 
ing, he publiſhed but very little. The firſt thing was a Latin dia- 
logue, compoſed jointly by himſelf and ſome of his friends, 
between a preacher and a thief condemned to the gallows. The 
next, Modern Politics, taken from Machiavel, Borgia, and other 
Modern Authors, by an Eye-Witneſs, 1652,” in 12mov. © Three 
Sermons,” afterwards re-printed together in 1694, in 8vo. He 
alſo publiſhed biſhop Andrews's “Defence of the vulgar Tranſla- 
tion of the Bible,” with a preface of his own. He drew up ſome 
offices for Jan. go, and May 29. *© Nineteen Familiar Letters of 
his to Mr. (afterwards Sir Henry) North, of Milden-Hall, Bart. 
both before, but principally after, his Deprivation, for refuſing to 
take the Oaths to King William III. and his Retirement to the 
Place of his Nativity ia Suffolk, found among the Papers of the 
ſaid Sir Henry North, never before publiſhed,” were printed in 
1757, in8vo. He leſt behind him a multitude of papers and col- 
lections in MS. 1 | 


_ SANCTORIUS, or SANTORIUsS, a moſt ingenious phyſician, 
who flouriſhed in the beginning of the 17th century, and was pro- 
feſſor in the univerlity of Padua. Being convinced, after a long 
and exact ſtudy of nature, that health and ſickneſs depend in a 
great meaſure upon the ſtate and manner of inſenſible perſpiration 
through the pores of the body, he began a courſe of experiments. 
upon it. For this purpoſe he contrived a kind of ſtatical chair; by 
means of which, after eſtimating the aliments he took in, and the 
ſenſible ſecretions and diſcharges, he was enabled to determine with 
wonderful exactneſs the weight or quantity of inſenſible perſpiration, 
as well as what kind of eatables and drinkables increaſed and dimi- 
niſhed it. On theſe experiments he erected a fine and curious 
ſyſtem, which has been prodigioully admired and applauded by all 
the profeſſors of the art. It came out firſt at Venice in 1614, under 
the title of“ Ars de Statica Medicina,” comprehended in ſeven 
ſections of aphoriſms ; and was often re-printed at different places 
with corrections and additions by the author. He alſo publiſhed 
other Works: the exact time of his birth and death is not known. 
— . 
SANDERSON (Dr. RoBERT). an eminent Engliſh biſhop, 
was deſcended from an ancient family, and born at Rotherham 1n 
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| Yorkſhire, Sept. 19, 1587. He was educated in the grammar- 


ſchool there, and made ſo uncommon a progreſs in the languages, 


that, at thirteen, he was ſent to Lincoln-College in Oxford. He 


Su. * 


was elected fellow in 1606, and in 1608, choſen logic-reader in his 


college: his lectures were publiſhed in 1615, and prefently ran 
through feveral editions. He went into orders in 1617, and took 
the degree of bachelor of divinity in 1617, having taken the degrees 
in arts at a regular time. In 1618, he was prefented by his couſin 
Sir Nicholas Sanderſon, lord viſcount Caſtleton, to the reQory of 
Wibberton, near Boſton in Lincolnſhire ; but reſigned it the year 
following, on account of the unhealthineſs of its fitnation : and 


about the ſame time was collated to the rectory of Boothby- Pan- 


nel in the ſame county, which he enjoyed above forty years. Having 


no quitted his fellowthip, he married; and ſoon after was made a 


prebendary of Southwell, as he was alfo of Lincoln in 1629. 

In Charles I. reign, he was choſen one of the clerks in convo- 
cation for the diocete of Lincoln; and Laud, then biſhop of Lon- 
don, having recommended him to that king as a man excellently 


ſmilled in caſuiſtical learning, he was appointed chaplain to his ma- 


jeſty in 1631. When he became known to the king, his majefty 


7 


| 44 many caſes of conſcience to him, and received from him ſuch 
0 


Autions, as gave him vaſt ſatisfaction. Auguſt 1636, when the 
court was entertained at Oxford, he was; among others, created 
doQor in divinity. In 1642, he was propoſed by both houſes of 
parliament-to king Charles, who was then at Oxford, to be one of 
their truſtees for the ſettling of church-affairs, and approved by the 


king; but that treaty came to nothing. The ſame year, his ma- 


jeſty appointed him regius- profeſſor of divinity at Oxford, with the 
canonry of Chriſt-Church annexed: but the national calamities 
hindered him from entering on it till 1646, and then from holding 
it little more than a year. In 1642, he was nominated by the par- 
liament one of the aſſembly of divines, but never fat among them: 
neither did he take the covenant or engagement, fo that his living 
was ſequeſtered. 
Reaſons of the Univerſity of Oxford againſt the ſolemn League and 
Covenant, the Negative Oath, and the Ordinances concerning 
Ditcipline and Worlhip :” and when the parliament had ſent pro- 
poſals to the king for a peace in church and ſtate, his majeſty de- 
fired, that Dr. Sanderſon, with the doctors Hammond, Sheldon, 
and Morley, ſhould attend him, and adviſe him how far he might 
with a good conſcience comply with thoſe propoſals. This requeſt 
was then rejected ; but it being complied with, when his majeſty 
was at Hampton Court, and in the Ifle of Wight, in 1647 and 
16.8, thoſe divines attended him there. | Sanderſon often preached 


before him, and had many public and private conferences with 


him, to his majeſty's great ſatisfaction. The king alſo deſired 


him, at Hampton-Court, fince the parliament had propoſed the 
| aboliſhing 


He had the chief hand in drawing up“ The 
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aboliſhing of epiſcopal government, as inconſiſtent with monarchy, 
that he would conſider of it, and declare his judgment. He did 
ſo; and what he wrote upon that ſubject wag afterwards printed in 
1601, in 8vo. under this title, © Epiſcopacy, as eſtabliſhed by Law 
in England, not prejudicial to Regal Power.“ | 

In 1648, he was ejected from his profeſſorſhip. and canonry in 
Oxford by the parliament-viſitors, and upon this retired to his living 
of Boothby-Pannel. Soon after, he was taken priſoner and car- 
ricd to Lincoln, on purpoſe to be exchanged for one Clarke, a 
Puritan divine, who had been made priſoner by the king's party: 
and he was indeed ſoon releaſed upon articles, one of which was, 
that the ſequeſtration of his living ſhould be recalled; by which 
means he enjoyed a mean ſubliſtence for himſelf, wife, and chil- 
dren, till the Reſtoration. But though the articles imported alfo, 
that he thonld live undiſturbed, yet he was far from being either 
quiet or ſafe, being once wounded, and ſeveral times plundered : 
and the outrage of the ſoldiers was ſuch, that they not only came 
into his church, and diſturbed him when he was reading prayers, 
but even forced the common prayer-book from him, and tore it to 
pieces. During this retirement, he received a viſit from Dr. Ham- 
mond, who wanted to diſcourſe with him upon ſome points diſ- 
puted between the Calviniſts and Arminians ; and he was often ap- 
plied to for reſolution in caſes of conſcience, ſeveral letters upon 
which have been fince printed. In 1658, the hon. Robert Boyle, 
Eſq. ſent him a preſent of gol. his circumitances, as moſt- of the 
Royaliſts at that time, being very low. After this, Sanderſon pub- 
liſhed his book“ De Conſcientia.“ 4 

Augult 1660, upon the reſtoration of the king, he was reſtored 
to his profeſſorſhip and canonry ; and ſoon after, at the recommen- 
dation of Sheldon, raiſed to the biſhopric of Lincoln. Having en- 
joyed his new dignity about two years and a quarter, he died Jan. 
29, 1062-3, in his 76th year; and was buried in the chancel at 
Bugden, with as little noiſe, pomp, and gharge as could be, ac- 
_ cording to his own directions. He was a man of great learning 
and wit, but not of ſuch univerſal reading as might be ſuppoſed. 
His writings, which, are very numerous, have tor their good ſenſe, 
clear reaſoning, and_manly ſtyle, been much elteemed. 

| ; Hh — 5 

SANDERSON (RoßENr, Eſq.) F. A. S. ufher of the court of 
Chancery, and clerk. of the chapel of the Rolls, a laborious and 
learned antiquary, affiſted Mr. Rymer in publiſhing his valuable 
© Facdera,” which he continued after Mr. Rymer's death, begin- 
ning with the 16th volutne (the title-page of which expreſſes, * Ex 
ichedis Thomæ Rymer potiſſimum edidit Robertus Sanderſon, 
1715 Y ending with the 20th, dated Aug. 21, 1735- He died 
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SAN DRARIT (Joa chi), a German painter, born at Frank- 
fort in 1606, was ſent by his father to a grammar-ſchool ; but, feel- 
ing his inclination leading to graving and deſigning, was ſuffered to 
take his own courſe, He was fo eager to learn, that he went on 
foot te Prague; and put himſclf under Giles Sadler, the famous 

graver, who perſuaded him not to mind graving, but to apply his 
enius to painting. He accordingly went to Utrecht, and was 
ſſcheume under Gerard Huntorſt, Who took him into England 
with him; where he ſtayed till 1627, the year in which the duke 
of Buckingham, who was the patron of painting and painters, was 


allaſſinated by Felton at Portſmouth. He went afterwards to Ve- 
nice, where he copied the fineſt pictures of Titian and Paul Vero- 


nele; and from Venice to Rome, where he ſtayed ſome years, and 
became one of the moſt conſiderable painters of his time. After a 
long ſtay here, he went to Naples, thence to Sicily and Malta, and 
at length returned through Lombardy to Frankfort, where he mar- 
ried. A great famine happening about that time, he removed to 


Amſterdam ; but returned to Frankfort, upon the ceſſation of that 


grievance. Not 7 after, he took poſſeſſion of the manor of Sto- 
kau, in the duchy of Neuburg, which was fallen to him; and, 
finding it much out: of repair, ſold all his pictures, deſigns, and 
other curioſities, in order to raiſe money for putting it into order, 
He had ſcarcely done this, when, the war breaking out between 
the Germans and the French, it was burned by the latter to the 
ground. He rebuilt it, and made it better than cyer ; but fearing 
a ſecond invaſion he ſold it, and ſettled at Augſburg, where he exe- 
cuted abundance of fine pieces. His wife dying, he left Augſburg, 
and went to Nuremburg, where he ſet up an academy of painting. 
Here he pablithed ſeveral volumes on ſubjects relating to his profel- 
lion: but the moſt confiderable of his works is, Phe Lives of the 
Painters, with their Efhgies ;”* being an abridgment of Vaſari and 


 Ridolhi, for what concerns the Italian paintcrs, and of Charles 


Van Mander for the Flemings, of the laſt century. Sandrart 
worked himſelf till he was ſeventy: but the time of his death is 
not recorded, | | | 


SANDWICH (Ea, of), Right Hon. John Montague, Viſ- 


count Hinchinbrook, a governor of the Charter-Houſe, was the 
oldeſt of the elder brethren of the Trinity-Houfe, of which he en- 
joyed the honour and the patronage nearly 43 years. He was alſo 
the oldeſt general in the army, and recorder of Huntingdon. and 
Godmancheſter, F. R. and A. SS. His lordſhip had all the advan- 
tages of an excellent genius, improved by foreign travel, in the 
courſe of which he vifited Grand-Cairo, Conſtantinople, Italy, and 
moſt of the courts in Europe. In theſe travels he formed a valu— 


able collection of coins, and other antiquitics. Soon after his 


return, he took his ſeat in the HouſEof Lords, Where he diſplayed 
| | uncommon 


* 
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uncommon talents as an orator, and a thorough knowledge of the 
real intereſts of his country, He was early engaged in public life, 
In 1744, he was ſecond lord of the admiralty, under the duke of 
Bedford. In. 1746, he was appointed miniſter-plenipotentiary to 
the States-General ; and afterwards at the treaty of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, in the year 1748, where he ſhewed ſuch eminent abilities and 
talents for buſineſs as recommended him to government well qua- 
lified to hold the firſt offices of ſtate. He was one of the lords- 
juſtices for the adminiſtration of government during his majeſty's 
abſence in 1748 and 1750; joint vice-treaſurer, receiver-general, 
and pay-maller of Ireland, and treaſurer at war there in 1755. In 
1763, he was nominated ambaſſador to Spain, but ſucceeded George 
Grenville at the head of the admiralty in the ſame year. He was 
ſecretary of ſtate in 1763— 17065, 1770-1771. He was at the head 
of the board of admiralty in 1748, 1763, and 1771; and it is but 
barely doing him juſtice to ſay, that no man ever filled that high 
office with greater ability. By his firſt lady, Judith, third daughter 
of Charles firſt viſcount Fane of the kingdom of Ireland, whom 
he married in 1740, he had iſſue three ſons: 1. John, his ſucceſſor, 
born in 1743-4; 2. Edward, born in 1745, died in 1752; and 
William-Auguſtus, born in 1752, died in 1776 ; and one daughter, 
Mary, born in 1747-8, died in 1701. His lordſhip died April go, 
1792, at his houſe in Hertſord-Street, May- Fair, of a diarrhœa, 
which had been two years in operation. | Z 
SANDYS (Epw1N), an eminent Engliſh prelate, and zealous 
reformer, was deſcended from a gentleman's family, and born in 
1519; it is not certainly known where, but probably at his father's 
ſeat at Hawk ſhead, in Lancaſhire. He was educated at St: John's- 
College in Cambridge, where he took both degrees in arts and di- 
vinity ; although he was never fellow of the college. About 1547, 
he was elected maſter of Catharine-Hall 3 and, in 1553, at king 
' Edward's deceaſe, was vice-chancellor of the univerſity. Having 
early embraced the Proteſtant religion, he. joined heartily with 
thoſe who were for ſetting the lady Jane Gray on the throne ; and 
was required by John Dudley, duke of Northumberland, who 
came to Cambridge in his march againſt queen Mary, to. fer fort!. 
the lady Jane's title in a ſermon the next day before the univefſity. 
He obeyed, and preached in a molt pathetic manner; and, more- 
over, gave a copy of his ſermon to be printed, Two days after, 
the ſame duke ſent to him to proclaim queen Mary; which refufing, 
he was deptived of his vice-chancellorſhip, and other preferments 
which he had, and fent priſoner to the Tower of London, where 
he lay above ſeven months, and then was removed to the Marthal- 
ſea. He was afterwards ſet at liberty by the mediation of ſome 
friends; but, certain whiſperers ſuggeſting to biſhop Gardiner, that 
he was the greateſt heretic in England, aud one, who of all others 
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had moſt corrupted the univerſity of Cambridge, ſtrict ſearch was wo 
ordered to be made after him. Upon this, he made his eſcape out my 
of England, and in May 1554, arrived at Antwerp ; whence he | 3 
was obliged to haſte away ſoon to Augſburg; and, after ſtaying | = 
there a few days, went to Straſhurs, where he fixed his abode. His f 
wife came there to him, but he had the misfortune to loſe her and VI 


one child. In 1558, he took a Journey to Zurich, and lodged hve = 0 
weeks in the houſe of Peter Martyr; with whom he ever after 


maintained an intimate correſpondence, p | _ 
| Receiving there the agreeable news of queen Mary's death, he 5 0 
returned to Straſburg ; and thence to England, where he arrived in 9 10 
Jan. 19, 1553-9. In March, he was appointed by queen Eliza- . 4 
beth and her council one of the nine Protcſtant divines, who were 858 
to hold a diſputation againſt ſv many of the Romiſh perſuaſion, | np 
before both houſes of parliament at Weſtminſter. He was alſo one ith 
of the commiltioners for preparing a form of prayer, or liturgy, 
and for deliberating on other matters for the retormation of the Oo 
church. When the popiſh prelates were deprived, he was nomi- B 
nated to the fee of Carlille, which he refuſed, but accepted that of | 
Worceſter. Being a man well {killed in the original languages, he 8. 
Was, about 1565, one of the bithops appointed to make a new ” 
tranſlation of the Bible; and the portions which fell to his ſhare 
were the books of Kings and Chronicles. He ſucceeded Grindal 10 
in the ſee of London in 1570; and, the year after, was ordered by 15 
the queen to atſiſt the archbiſhop of Canterbury in the eccleſiaſtical 80 
commiſtion both againſt Papiſts and Puritans. In 1576, he was 0 
tranſlated to the archbiſhopric of York. The leverity of his tem- 0 
per, and eſpecially the zeal with which he acted againſt the Papiſts, 
expoled him to their cenſures ; and occaſioned him to be much aſ- 1 
perſed in their libels. The lame feverity alſo involved him in many 
diſputes and quarrels with thoſe of his own communion ; ſo that | 7 
his lite was, upon the whole, a perpetual warfare, many attempts 0 
being continually made to ruin his reputation and intereſt. He died 5 
July 10, 1588, in his 69th year ; and was buried in the collegiate 
church of Suuthwell, where a monument is erected to his memory. 

He was twice married ; hrit, to a daughter of Mr. Sandes of Eſſex, ; 
who died at Straſburg of a conſtinption ; ſecondly, to Cicely, ſiſter 8 
to Sir Thomas Wilford, of Hartridge in Kent, by whom he had 
ſeven ſons and two daughters. CE | | | 1 

a a 
_ SANDYS{Sir Epwisx), fecond ſon of Dr. Edwin Sandys, arch- j 
bilhop of York, was born in Woreeltertrire about 1561; and ad- 1 
mitted of Corpus-Chriſti-College in Oxford at tixteen, under Mr. t 

Richard Hooker, author of the“ Eccleſiaſtical Polity.” He took ; 

the degrees in arts, was made probationer-tellow, and was collated } 


in 1381, to a prebend in the church of York. He afterwards tra- 
velled into ſoreigu countries, and at his return grew famous for his 
| | learning, 


SANDYS—{Ceorge). UP - 
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learning, virtue, and prudence. In May 1602, he reſigned his pre- 
bend, and received the honour of knighthood from James I. who 
afterwards employed him in ſeveral affairs of great truſt and import- 
ance. Oppoling the court with vigour in the parliament of 1621, 
he was committed with Mr. Selden to the cuſtody, of the ſheriff of 
London in June that year, and detained above a month; which 
was highly reſented by the Houſe of Commons, as a breach of their 
privileges; but Sir George Calvert, ſecretary of ſtate, declaring, 
that neither Sandys nor Selden had been impriſoned for any parlia- 
mentary matter, a {top was put to the diſpute. Sir Edwin was trea- 
ſurer to the undertakers of the weltern plantations. He died in 
1629, and was interred at Northbourne in Kent; where he had a 
ſeat and eitate, granted him by James I. for ſome ſervices done at 
that king's acceſſion to the throne. He left five ſons, all of whom, 
except one, adhered to the parliament during'the civil wars. While 
he was at Paris, he drew up a tract, publithed under the title of 
« Europz Speculum,”” which he finiſhed in 1599 ; an imperfect 
copy of which ſtole into the world, without the author's name or 
conſent in 1605, and was ſoon followed by another Impreſſion. 
But the author, after he had uſed all means to ſuppreſs theſe erro- 
neous copies, and to puniſh the printers of them, at length cauſed 

a true copy to be publiſhed, alittle before his death. © 
There was one Sir Edwin Sandys, who turned into Engliſh 
verſe Sacred Hymns, conſiſting of fifty ſelect Plalms of David,” 
ſet to be ſung in hve parts by Robert Taylor, and printed at Lon- 
don in 1615, in 4to. but, whether this verſion was done hy our au- 
: thor, or by another of both his names of Latimers in Buckingham- 
ſhire, is unceftain.' * . | 3 
SANDYS(GzoRGE), brother of the preceding, was the ſeventh 
and youngeſt fon of Edwin, archbiſhop of York. "This accom- 
pliſhed gentleman was born at the archiepifcopal palace of Biſhop- 
thorpin 1577. In 1588, he was ſent to Oxford, and matriculated 
of St. Mary-Hall. Wood is of opinion, that he afterwards re- 
moved to Corpus-Chrilti-College. How long he reſided in the 
univerſity, or whether he took a degree, does not appear. 'In Au- 
gilt 1619, remarkable for the murder of king Henry IV. of 
France, Mr. Sandys ſet out on his travels, and, in the courſe of 
two years, made an extenſive tour, having travelled through ſeveral . 
parts of Europe, and viſited many cities and countries of the Eaſt, 
as Conliantinople, Greece, Egypt, and the Holy Land; after 
which, taking a view. of the remote parts of Italy, he went to 
Rome and Venice, and being by this time greatly improved, and 
become, not only a perfect {chojar, but a complete gentleman, re- 
turned to his native country, where, after properly digeſting the 
obſervations he had made, he publiſhed, in 1615, an account of 
his travels in folio, He alſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a poet: his 
En! 5 — productions 
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roduttions in that way being greatly admired. In 1632, he pub- 
| Jiſhed « Ovid's Metamorphoſes, Engliſhed, mythologized, and re- 
preſented in figures, Oxtord,” in folio. To this work, which is 
dedicated to Charles I. is ſubjoined « An Eſſay to the Tranſlation 
of neis.“ In 1636, he publiſhed, in 8vo. “ A Paraphraſe on 
the Pſalms of David, and upon the Hymns diſperſed throughout 


the Old and New Teſtament ;” re-printed in 1638, folio, with a 
title ſomewhat varied. In 1640, he publiſhed, in 12mo. a ſacred 


drama, written originally by Grotius, under the title of“ Chriſtus 
Patiens,” and which Mr. Sandys, in his tranſlation, has called 
„ Chriit's Paſſion,” on which, and“ Adamus Exul,” and Maſe- 
nius, 1s founded Lauder's impudent charge of plagiariſm againſt 
Müton. There are but few incidents known concerning our 
author. For the moſt part of his latter days he lived wirh Sir Francis 
Wenman, of Caſwell, near Witney in Oxfordſhire, to whom his 
filler was married. He died at the. houſe of his nephew, Sir 
Francis Wyat, at Bexley in Kent, in 1643; and was interred in 
the chancel of that parith-church, without any inſcription. 
SANNAZARIUS (James), an excellent Latin and Italian 
oct, was deſcended from an ancient and noble family, and born 
at Naples July 28, 1458. His father dying while he was an infant, 


his mother retired into a village ; but was prevailed with to return 


for the fake of her ſon, who was ſure to want thoſe advantages of 


education there, which he would have at Naples. Sannazarius 
acquired a great knowledge of the Greek and Latin tongues early, 
and was a young man of molt promiſing hopes. There was a 
kind of private academy at Naples, which was managed by John 
Pontanus: there Sannazarius was admitted, and called himſelf 
Actius Sincerus, according to the cuſtom of the place, which was 
to aſſume fictitious names. Sannazarius loved a young lady of 


a noble family. But his poems abound with complaints of her 


crueity and hardneſs of heart. In order to forget her, he went 


to France ; but his paſſion ſoon brought him back to Naples, 
where, by good luck, he tound the object of it departed ; and then - 
his heart vented itſelf in {trains of lamentation. His extraordinary 


talent in this way introduced him at the court of Ferdinand, king 
of Naples; and endcared him to his fon Frederic, who was a lover 
of poctry, and, who, on coming to the throne, ſettled on Sanna- 
Zarius a penſion, and gave him a houſe called Mergolino, moft 


agreeably ſituated, and with a charming profpett. But Frederic 


being deprived of his kingdom of Naples; and having choſe 
France for his retreat, where Lewis XII. gave him the duchy of 
Anjou, Sannazarius thought himſelf obliged to accompany his 
prince and patron ; and, not content with this, ſold certain eſtates 
which he had, for a ſupply of money. After the death of 
Frederic, he returned to Naples; and devoted himſelf wholly to 

1 N 1 poetry 
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poetry and his pleaſures, in which laſt he was always pretty indul- 
gent to himſelf. He died at Naples in 1530. He was never mar- 
ried, yet had a ſon, whoſe death is deplored in his elegies. 


SAN PIETRO, or SAMPIERO, called alſo Baſtilica, from th 
town of Baſtia, the place of his birth, in Corſica, was a celebrated 
general in the French ſervice, during the reigns of Francis I. Henry 


II. and Charles IX. He was born, as it were, with an hereditary 
hatred to the Genoele, then ſovereignsof Corlica. From his infancy he 


bore arms againſt them, and, by his valour and military ſkill, be- 
came formidable to the republic. His exploits gained him the 


heart of Vanini Ornano, a very rich and beautiful heireſs, the 


only daughter of the viceroy of Corſica. San Pietro might have 
lived in tranquillity, protected by this advantageous alliance, had 

he not ſuppoſed that the Genoeſe never could pardon his offences. 
Full of this imagination, and of new ſchemes, he retired into 
France, with his wife and children. There he ſerved the court 
very ſuccetsfully during the civil wars; but {till deſirous of reſtor- 
ing liberty to his country, he was inceſſantly endeavouring to diſ- 
turb the Genoeſe. He even went to Conſtantinople, to ſolicit the 
Turks to ſend a fleet againſt them. During this voyage, the re- 
public, attentive to the proceedings of San Pietro, ſent their agents 
to his wife, who was then at Marſeilles, to induce her to return 
to her country, by promiſing the reſtoration of her fortune, and 
giving hopes that her placing this confidence in the ſtate would: 
procure a pardon to her huſband. The credulous Vanini was per- 
ſuaded. She firſt ſent away her furniture and jewels, and then fet 
ſail, with her children, for Genoa. A friend of San Pietro's, 
receiving early intelligence of this, armed a ſhip, purſucd the fugi- 
tive, brought her back into France, and*ſurrendered her to the 
parliament of Aix. „ | ; | | 
San Pietro, on his return from Conſtantinople, was informed of 
this adventure. One of his domeſtics, who had not ſufficient reſolu- 

tion to oppoſe it, he ſtabbed wikh his own hand. He then went to 
Aix, and demanded his wife. The parliament was unwilling to 


truit the lady in his power; but the beautiful Vanini, ſuperior to 


tear, although expecting ſome fatal event, earncitly ſolicited to be 
reilured to her huſband. Her requeſt was granted, and they ſet 
out together for Marſeilles. When San Pietro came to his own 
houſe, he found it unfurniſhed. This fight rouſed his fury. 
Without departing from the reſpe& he had conſtantly preſerved for 
his wife, becauſe her deſcent had been greatly ſuperior to his, he re- 
proached her for her miſconduct, declared it could be expiated 
only by death, and commanded two of /his ſlaves to execute. this 
terrible ſentence, © I do not ſhrink from my fate,“ cried the heroic 
Vanini, “ but fince I muft die, I beg, as the laſt favour, it may 
not be by the hands of theſe wretches, but by that of the bravelt 
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of men, whoſe valour firſt induced me to eſpouſe him.” The 
barbarian, whom nothing could foften, ſent his ex ecutioners away, 
threw himſelf at the ſcet of his wife, called her his queen and his 
miſtreſs, embraced her tenderly, implored her pardon in the. molt 
humble terms, and cauſed their children to be introduced. She 
embraced them. He wept, with the unfortunate mother, over 
theſe mclancholy pledges of their affection, put the fatal cord round 
her neck, and ſtrangled her with his own hands! this was in 
1567. c FF 
San Pietro ſet out immediately for the court, where the news of 
his crime had arrived before him, and he was forbidden to appear, 
Notwithſtanding this, he preſented. himſelf before the king, the 
deteſtable Charles the ninth. He talked of his ſervices, claimed 
their reward, and expoling his naked boſom, which was full of 
ſcars, * What ſignifics it to the king,” ſaid the ſavage, . what ſigni- 
fies it to France, whether a good or a bad underitanding ſubliſted 
between San Pietro and his wife?“ Every perſon was thocked at 
the daring behaviour of this maniac ; but, nevertheleſs, he was 
pardoned, | | 5 : 
San Pietro, although he eſcaped, in the ſequel, many perils of 
war, did not go to his grave with impunity, He was flain in an 
ambuſcade prepared for him by the brothers of his wife, the un- 
fortunate Vanini Ornano. bY 


Such was the deteſtation in which his crime was held, that his 


fon Alphonſo, afterwards a marthal of France, and a diſtinguiſhed 
warrior, Was obliged to renounce his patetnal name, and take that 
of Ornano. He left a ſon, likewiſe a marſhal of France, who 
died a priſoner in the caſtle of Vincennes; and the whole family 
became extinct, about the middle of the lait century. | 


— 


SANSON (N1cHnoLas), a celebrated French geographer, was 


born at Abbeville in Picardy, Dec. 12, 1600. After he had 
finiſhed his juvenile {tudies, he betook himſci'f 4 merchandize ; 
but, ſuſtaining con tiderable lofles, quitted that calling, and applied 


himſelf to geography, for wl:ich he had naturally a turn. At 


nineteen, he had drawn a map of Ancient Gaul; but did not 
publiſh it till 1627, leſt it ſhonid not, on acvonnut of his youth, be 
thought is owng lor his father was a geographer, and had pub- 
liſhed ſeveral maps. This map of Gaul procured a very favour- 
able reception from the public; and -encouraged the author to 
proceed in this kind of work. He was fo indefatigable in his 
3abours, that he made almoſt three hundred large maps of places, 


4 


ancient and modern, and cauſed an hundred methodical tables to be 


graven concerning the diviſions of the dominions of. Chriſtian 
princes. He allo wrote ſeveral things iv explain and illuttrate his 
maps: as, © Remarks upon the Anciont Gauls 2 „ Treatiſes of 
the four Parts of the World; „% Tables of the Cities and 

. „ Tlaces, 
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Places, Which occur in the Maps of the Rhine arfd Iraly ; * 4% A 
Deſcription of the Roman Empire, of Franee, Spain, Italy, 
Germany, and the Britiſh Tiles, together with the ancient Itine- 
raries.?? He wrote an account of the « Antiquity of Abbeville,” 
which engaged him in a conteſt with ſeveral learned men; with 
father Labbe the Jeſuit in particular. He made alfo a“ Sacred 
Geography,” divided into two tables; and a“ Geographical Index 
of the 147 Land.“ He was preparing other works, and had col- 
lected a great deal of matter, with a view of making an atlas of 


his own maps; but his . e and great pains brought upon 
him an illneſs, of which, after languiſhing for near two years, he 


died at Paris in 1667. He lelt two "IT win inherited his g geogra- 


Phical merit. 


SAPPHO, a ſamous poeteſs of antiquity, who for her excel- 
| Jence in her art has been called © The” Tenth Muſe,” was born at 
Mitylene in the itle of Leſbos, about anno A. C. 610. She was 
contemporary with Iteſichorus and Alcæus, which laſt was her 
countryman, and as ſome think her ſuitor. It has been thought 
too, that Anacreon was one of her lovers: but chronology will 
not admit this ; fince, upon inquiry, it will be found, that Sappho 
was probably dead before Anacreon was born. All this lady's 

verſes, which, ran upon love, were very numerous; there is nothing 
remaining now, but ſome ſmall fragments, which the ancient 
ſcholiaſts have cited; an hymn to Venus, pre ſerved by Dionyſius of 
Halicarnaſſuz, as an example of a pertection he har! a mind to 
charatieriſe ; and an ode to one of her miffreiles 3 which laſt piece 
confirms a tradition delivered down from antiquity, that ber amo- 
rous patſion extended even to perſons of her own fex, land that the 
was Willing to have her miſtreſſes as well as her gallants. On this 
account Ovid introduces her making a facrifice to Phaon of her 
female paramours: for Sappho's love tor her own ſex did not keep 
her from loving ours. She fell deiperatcly in love with Phaon 

and did all the could to win him; but in vain: upon which the 
threw herſelf headlong from a roc hk. aud died, -TIt is ſaid, that ſhe 


could not forbear following Phaon into Sicily, wittther he retired 


that he might not fee her; and that, during lier {tay in that ifland, 
ſhe probab] ly compoled the“ Hymn to Venus,” in which ſhe begs 
fo ardently the affiſtance of that goddeſs. Her prayers, however, 
proved ineffectual: Phaon was cruel to the laſt degree. The un- 
fortunate. Sappho was forced to take the dreadful leap 3 ſho went 
to the promontory Leucas, and threw herſelf into the ſea, he 
cruclty of Phaon will not ſurpriſe us ſo much, if we reflect tht 
ſhe was a widow (for the had been married to a rich man in the 
Ile of Andros, by whom ie had a daughter named Cleis) that the 
had never devi handſome ; that ſhe had obſerved no nals} in 


her paſtion to both ſexes; and that Phaon had long known all her 
Eo cCharms. 
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8 The Mitylenian had her EE in ſuch high eſteem, and 
were ſo ſenſible of the glory they received from her being born 
among them, that they paid her ſovereign honours after her death, 
and ſtamped their money with her image. The Romans afterwards 


erected a noble ſtatue ot porphyry to her; and, in ſhort, ancients 


as well-as moderns have done honour to her memory. 
— — 5 

SARASIN (Jon FRANCIS), a Feondh author, was born at 
 Hermanville, in the neighbourhood of Caen, about 1604. It is 
ſaid, in the“ Segraiſiana,” but we know not on what foundation, 
that Mr. Fanconnier oft Caen, a treaſurer of France, having an 
amour with a beloved damſel, who was not of rank ſufficient for 
his wife, upon finding her with child, married her ; and that Sara- 
lin was the product of this ante- nuptial congreſs. . Be this as it will, 
he began his liudies at Caen, and afterward went to Paris ; where 
he became eminent for wit and polite literature, though he was 
very detective in every thing that could be called learning. In the 
next place, he made the tour of Germany ; aud, upon is return 
to France, was appointed a kind of ſecretary to the prince of Conti. 
Saraſin drew in the prince, as is ſaid, to marry the niece of Maza- 
Tine, and for the good office received a great ſum. The cardinal, 
however, after the conſummation of the marriage, made a jelt of 
Saralin : and, the bargain corning to the ears ol the prince, who 
was ſulliciently diſguited with his conſort, Saraſin was turned out of 
doors, with all the marks of ignominy, as a villain who had fold 
himſelf to the cardinal. This treatment is ſuppoſed to have occa- 


toned his death, which happened in 1654. He only publiſhed in 


his life-time, „Diſcours de la Tragedie ;” * L'Hiſtoire du Siege 
de Dunkerque,“ in 1649 M and, La Pompe tuncbre de Voiture,” 

in the © Miicellanca” of Menage, to whom it is addreſſed, in 1652. 
At his death, he ordered all his writings into the hands of Menage, 


to be diſpoſed of according as that gentleman ſhould think proper; 


and Menage publiſhed a 4to. volume of them at Paris in 1636. 
Ir hey conſiſt of poetry and proſe, and are highly eſteemed. Iwo 
more voluines, containing his e works, were publiſhed in 


1675. | 


* —— 


SAR ISBU 'RY (Jon of), in Latin Sariſburienſis, an Engliſh- 


man, very famous in his day, was born at Rocheſter about 1110; 
and went into France at the age of ſixteen. He had afterwards a 
commſlion from the king his maſter, to iide at the court of pope 


Eugenius, in order to manage the affairs of England. III offices 


were attempted to be done him with that pope : he was: charged 
with ſeveral falſities; but at laſt the truth was diſcovered, and he 
was retained by Eugenius with all the favours he had deſetved. He 
as ſtill more eſtcemed by the ſucceitor of that pope; and, being 
recallęed to England, received high e of favour rom Thomas 


Becket, 
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Becket, then high-chancellor of the kingdom. The chancellor at 
that time governed his maſter Henry II. and, as he wanted aſſiſt- 
ance in ſo weighty a charge, he uſed the advice of John of Sariſ- 
bury, eſpecially in the education of the king's eldeſt ſon, and of 
ſeveral Englith noblemen, whom he had undertaken to inſtru in 
good-manners and learning. Becket deſired him allo to take care 
of his houſe, while he w ent with the king to Guienne. Upon his 
return from that voyage, he was made archbiſhop of Canterbury; 
and left the court, to perform the duties of his ſee. John of Sa- 
riſbury attended him, and was afterwards his faithful companion, 
when that turbulent prelate was obliged to retire to France, and 
when at the end of ſeven years he was recalled to England. When 
P ecket was killed in his own cathedral, John of Sariſhury was with 
him, and endeavoured to ward off the blow which one of the aſ- 
ſaſlins aimed at his maſter's head, and received it upon his arm; and 
the wound was ſo great, that the chirurgeons at the end-of a year 
deſpaired of a cure; and ſome pretend, that it was cured at jalt by 
a miracle of Thomas Becket. He retired into France; and after- 
wards, in 1179, was made biſhop of Chartres; which promotion 
he did not ſurvive above a year or two. 

He was one of the ſhining lights of the dark age he lived i in, and 
indeed a molt ingenious, polite, and learned man. This appears 
from a Latin treatiſe, entitled, “ Policraticon, five de nugis Curia- 
lium. & veſtigiis Philoſophorum ; ” beſides which, he wrote « Let- 
ters ;** alſo a Life of Thomas Becket, and a Treatiſe upon 
Logic and argc cer 

— —— - 

SARTO-. (ADE EA DEL), a famous Italian D was the ſon 
of a taylor, whence he had the name of Sarto; and was born at 
Florence in 1478. He was put apprentice to a goldſmith, with 
whom he lived ſome time; but minded deſigning, more than his 
_ own trade, From the goldſmith he was removed to John Baſile, an 
ordinary painter, who taught him in form the rudiments of his art; 
. and afterwards to Peter Coſimo, who was & xceedingly t taken with 
his genius. While he was with Coſimo, he ſpent all the hours, 
which others gave to their amuſements, in deſigning in the great 
Ball, called La Sala del Papa, where were the cartoons of Michael 
Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci; and by theſe means arrived at a 
maitery | in his art. Having leſt his maſter who was grown old, he 
joined himſelf to Francis Pigio. They lived together, and painted 
z great number of things, at Florence and abcut | it, for the monaſ- 
teries. Sarto drew madonnas in abundance; and, in ſhort, the 
ara | from his labours would have ſupported him very plen- 

tifully, had he not fallen foolithly in love with a young woman ; 
whe was then married to another man, but who, upon the death 
of her huſband, became Sarto's wife. From that time forward he 
Was very y uncaly both in his fortune and temper; for, beſides the 
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incumbrance of a married life, hes was often diſturbed with-jealouſy, 
and his wite's ill humours. 

In the mean time, his fame and his woes: were not confined to 
his own country ; they both were ſpread i into different parts of Eu- 
rope; and, ſome of his pieces falling under the notice of Francis 
I. that monarch was fo pleaſed with thees: that he invited Sarto into 
France. Sarto went; and no fooner arrived at court, but he ex- 
perienced that prince's libcrality, before he began to work. He 
did many things there for the king and the nobility ; but, when he 
was working one day upon a St. ſerome for- the queen-mother, he 
received letters from his wife at Florence, which made him reſolve 
to return thither. He pretended domeſtic affairs, yet promiſcd the 
king not only to return, but allo to bring with him a good collec- 
tion of pictures and ſculptures. In this, however, he was over- 
ruled by his wiie and relations : and, never returning, gave Frangis, 
who had ttuſted him with a er ſum of money, ſo ill an 
opinion of Florentine painters, that he would not look fa vourably 
on them tor ſome years after. Sarto dicd of the plague in 15 20, 
when only 42. 


6 r — — 


SAVAGE (KRicka rp), was the fon of Anne, counteſs of Mac- 
cMfield, by the carl of Rivers, and born in 1698. He might have 
been conſidered as the Jawful iſſue of the earl of Macclesfield ; but 
his mother, in order to 8 e paration from her huſband, made 
a public confeſſion of aduitery in this inſtance. As ſoon as this 
tpurious offspring was brought to light, the countefs treated him 


with eve; ry kind of unnatural cruclty. She commuted him to the 


care of a poor woman, to educate as her own. She prevented the 
earl of Rivers from making him a bequeſt in his will of 62009l. by 
declaring him dead. Nas 6 dent oared to fend him fe cretly to the 
American plantations ; and atlaft, to bury him in poverty and ob- 
feqirity for ever, the placed him as an apprentice to a ſhoemaker in 

Jolborn. About this time his nurſe died; and in ſearching her 
eirats, which he imagined to be Its right, he found ſome letters, 
which informed him of his birth, and the reaſons for which it was 
concealed. He now left his low occupation, and tried every 
method to. awaken the tenderneſs, and attract the regard of his 
mother; but all his a!hduity was without effect; for he could neither. 
ſoften her heart, nor open her hand, and he was reduced to the mi- 
feries of want. By the care of the lady Ma aſon, mother to the 
counteſs, he had been placed at the grammar-fchool at St. Alban's, 
where he had acquired all the learning Which his ſituation allowed; 
and neceſſity now obliged him to beton ne an author. 

The firſt effort of be: uncultyated genius was a poem againſt 
Hoadley, bithop of Bangor; of which the author was after Wards 
aſhamed. He then attempted to write for the ſtage, but with little 
ſuceels : yet this attempt was artend = with ſome ad vantage, as it 
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introduced him to the acquaintance of Sir Richard | Swolk and Mr. 
Wilks. In 1723, he brought a tragedy on the ſtage, in which 
himſelf performed a part, the ſubject of which was“ Sir Thomas 
Overbury.” Whilſt he was employed upon this work, he was 
without lodging, and often Without food; nor had he any other 
conveniencies for {ludy,. than the fields or the it reet; and, when he 
had formed a ſpeech, he would ſtep into a ſhop, and beg the uſe of 
pen, ink, and paper. The profits of this play amounted to about 
200]. and it procured him the notice and eſteem of many perſons of 
diſtinction, ſome rays of genius glimmering through all the clouds 
of poverty and oppretiton. But, when the world was beginning to 
- behold him with a more favourable eye, a misfortune befel him: by 
which not only his reputation, but his life, was in danger. In a 
night- ramble he fal into a coffee-houſe of ill fame, near Charing- 
Croſs ; - when a quarrel happened, and one Mr. Sinclair was killed 
in the fray. Savage, with his companion, was taken into cuſtody, 
tricd for murder, and capitally convicted of the offence. His 
mother was ſo inhuman, at this critical juncture, as to *ufcrall means 
to prejudice the queen againſt him, and to intercept all the hopes 
he had of life from the royal mercy : but at laſt the counteſs of 
Hertford, out of compathon, laid a true account of the extraordi- 
_ nary ſtory and ſufferings of poor Savage before her majeſty; and 
obtained his pardon. | | 

He now recovered his liberty, but had no means of ſubſiſtence ; 
and a lucky thought itruck him, that he might compel his mother 
to do ſomething tor him, and extort that from her by ſatire, which 
ſhe had denied tonatural affection. The expedient proved ſucceſs- 
ful; and lord Tyrconnel, on his promiſe to lay aſide his deſign, 
received him into his family, treated him as his equal, and engaged 
to allow him a penſion of 200]. a year. In this gay period of life, 
"when he was ſurrounded by the affluence of plealure, he publiſhed 

The Wanderer, a Moral Poem, in 1729,” which was approved 
. Pope, and which the author himſelf conſidered as his maſter- 
picce, It was addreiled to the carl of Tyrconnel, with the higheſt 
firains-of panegyric. Theſe praiſes, however, in a ſhort time he 
found himiclt inclined to retract, being diſcarded by that noble- 
man on account of his imprudent and licentious behaviour. He 
now thought himſelf again at liberty to expoſe the cruelty of his 
mother, and accordingly publiſhed, The Baſtard, a Poem.” 
This had an extraordinary ſale: and, its appearance happening at 
a time when the countels was at Bath, many perſons there in her 
hearing took frequent opportunities of repeating patlages from it; 
and thame ob! ed her 10 quit the place. 

Some time after this, Savage. formed a refolurigit of e to 
the queen: {he had given him his life, and he hoped her goodness 
might enable him to ſupport i it!“ Ke publiſhed a poem on her birth- 
day, which he entitled, © The Volunteer Lauceat.” She graci- 
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ouſly ſent him fifty pounds, with an intimation that he might an- = 
nually expect the ſame bounty. His perpetual indigence, polite- bch 
neſs, and wit, ſtill raiſed him new friends, as faſt as his miſbcha- nel 
viour loſt him his old ones; and Sir Robert Walpole, the prime- and 
miniſter, was warmly folicited in his favour. Promiſes were ow 
given, but ended in a difappointment ; upon which he publiſhed a and 
dem in the ** Gentleman's Magazine,” entitled, The Poet's beg 
8 on a Stateſman.““ His poverty ſtill increaſing, he only deb 
- dined by accident, when he was invited to the tables of his ac gen 
quaintances, from which the meanneſs of his dreſs often excluded E261 
him. Having no lodgings, he pailed the night often in mean ; 
houſes, which are ſet open for any caſual wanderers ; ſometimes _ M. 
in cellars, amongſt the riot and filth of the meaneſt and moſt pro- a C 
fligate of the rabble ; and ſometimes, when he was totally without | ſol, 
money, walked about the ſircets till he was weary, and lay down all 
in the ſummer upon a bulk, and, in the yinter, with his aflociates 30 
in poverty, among the aſhes of a glaſs-houſe. This wretched life grc 
was rendered more unhappy in 1745, by the death of the queen, and hin 
the loſs of his penſion. His diltrefs was now publicly known, and in 

his friends therefore thought proper to concert ſome meaſures for. 
procuring him a permanent relief. It was propoſed that he ſhould” 
retire into Wales, with an allowance of gol. per annum, tobe © "7 080 
raiſed by ſubſcription, on which he was to live privately in a chea He 
place, and lay aſide all his aſpiring thoughts. This offer he-feemed his 
to accept with great joy, and fer out on his journey with ſiſteen bin 
gui neas in his purſe. His friends and benetattors, the principal of 1 
whom was Mr. Pope, expected no to hear of his arrival in Wales; lie 
but, on the 14th day after his departure, they were ſurpriſed with ot 
a letter from him, acquainting them that he was yet upon the road, re 
and without money, and could not procced without a remittance. t10 
The money was ſent, by which he was enabled to reach Briſtol ; am 
whence he was to go to Swanſea by water. He could not imme- 0 
diately obtain a paſſage, and therefore was obliged to ſtay ſome time die 
at Briſtol; where, with his uſual facility, he made an acquaintance fol 
with the principal people, and was treated with all kinds of civility. the 
At laſt he reached the place propoſed for his reſidence; where he wh 
ſtayed a year, and completed a tragedy, which he had began in, fer 
London. He was now defirovs of coming to town to bring it on Lc 

the ſtage ; but his friends, and particularly Mr. Pope, who was his 

chief benefactor, oppoled the deſign very ſtrongly; and adviſed 

him to put it into the hands of Thomſon and Mallet to fit it for the of 
ſtage, and to allow his friends to receive the profits, out of which an 
an annual penſion ſhould be paid him. The propoſal he rejected, wi 
quitted Swanſea, and ſet off for London: but, at Briſtol, a repeti- th, 
tion of the kindneſs he had formerly found invited him to ſtay. He de 
ſtayed ſo long, that by his imprudence and miſconduct he wearied = tu 
out all his friends. His wit had loſt its ngvelty ; and his irregular Wa 
2 chaviour, Dl. 
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e e 1 late hours, grew very troubleſome to men of Pee 
neſs. Here, however, he flayed, in the midſt of poverty, hunger, 
and contempt, till the miltreſs of a coffee-houſe, to whom. he 
owed about Sl, arteſted him for the debt. He could find no bail, 
and was therefore lodged in priſon. During his confinement, he 
began, a and almoſt finiſhed, a ſatire, entitled, © London and Briſtol 
dehneated ;** in order to be revenged on thoſe who had no more 
generoſity than to ſuffer a man, for whom they ann a regard, 
to languiſh in a gaol for ſo ſmall a ſum. 

When he had been fix months in priſon, he received a letter from 
Mr. Pope, on whom his chief dependence now reſted, containing 
a charge of very atrocious ingratitude. Savage returned a very 
ſolemn proteſtation of his innocence, and he appeared much 
dilturbed at the accuſation. In a few days after he was ſeized with 
a diforder, which at pit was not ſuſpected to be dangerous; but, 
growing daily more fauguid and dejected, at laſt a fever ſeizing 
him, he expired, Aug. 1, 1743, in his 36th year; and was buried 
in the church-yard of St. Peter, at the EX PERS of the gavler, 

— CF 

SAVAGE (ö ane), D. D.the benevolent preſident of the famous 
club at. Royſton, was rector, firlt, of Bygrave, then of Clothall, 
Herts; and lecturer of St. George, Hanover-Square, London. 25 : 
his younger days he had travelled with James, the 5th earl of Saliſ- 
bury, who gave him the great living of Clothall, where Dr. Savage 
re-built the rectory- houſe. In his 1 more advanced years he was fo 
lively, pleaſant, and facetious, that he was called the“ Ariiiippus“' | 
of the age. Having been bred at Weltminſter, he had always a 
great fondneſs for the ſchool, attended at all their plays and clec- 
tions, alliſted in all their public exerciſes, grew young again, and, 
among boys, was a great boy himſeif. He uſed to attend the ſchools, 
to furnith the lads with extempore epigrams at the elettions. He 
died March 24, 1747; and the king's ſcholars had ſo great a regard 
for him, that, after his deceaſe, they made a collection among 
themſelves, and, at their own charge, 3 a ſmall tablet of 
white marble to his memory, in the Eaſt cloiſter, with a Latin in- 
ſcription. He printed two ſermons; 1. On the Election of the 
Lord- Mayor, 1707 ;”: 2. © Btore the Sons of the Clergy, 1713.“ 

hm 

SAVARY * an eminent French writer upon the ſubject 
of trade, was born at Douè in Anjou, 1622. Ile was ſent to Paris, 

and put apprentice to a merchant; and carried on trade till 1638, 
when he left off the practice, to apply with more attention to tne 
theory. He was married in 1059 ; and, in 1009, when the King 
_ deelared a purpoſe of aſligning privileg es aud penſions to ſuch of his 
lubjects as had twelve children alive, 'Sav: ry put in his pica. He 
was afterwards admitted of the council-tor the reformation of com- 
merce ; and the orders, which patled in _ 2, were drawn up from 
his inftructions aud advices, He was prefled by the comaullioners 
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to digeſt his principles into a volume, and to give it to the public; 


which he afterwards did at Paris, in 1675, in 4to. under the title 


of, « Le Parfait Negociant, ou, Inſtruction generale pour ce qui 
regarde le Commerce des Merchandiſes de France et des Pays 
Etrangers.” In 1688, he publiſhed, “ Avis et Counſeils ſur les 
plus importantes matieres du Commerce,” in 4to. which has been 
confidered as a ſecond volume to the former work. He died in1690 ; 


and out of ſeventeen children which he had by one wife, left eleven. 
Two of the ſons, James and Philemon, became afterwards 


famous 1n their father's way. James Savary, being choſen in 1686 
in{petor-general of the manufactures at the Cuſtom-Houſe of 
Paris, he had a mind to take an account of all the ſeveral ſorts of 
merchandize that paſſed through it; and, to do this the more caſily, 
ranged in alphabetical order all the words relating to manufactures 
and commerce, as faſt as he underſtood them. Then he gave 


ment to the two former. Philemon died in 1727. 


SAVARY — a celebrated French writer, who pro- 


3, 


duced © Travels in Egypt,” and a tranſlation of the“ Koran, with 

the Life of Mahomet.“ He was likewiſe the author of a“ Dic- 

tionary and Grammar of the Arabian Language.” He died in 1788. 
— — : 


SAVILE (Sir HENRY), a moſt” learned Engliſhman, was de- 


ſcended from a gentleman's family, and born at Bradley, near 
Halifax in Yorkſhire, Nov. 30, 1349. He was entered of Mer- 
ton-College, Oxford, in 1561, where he took the degrees in arts, 


and was choſen fellow. When he proceeded maiter of arts in 


1570, he read for that degree on the Almageſt of Ptolemy, which 


procured him the reputation of a man wonderfully ſkilled in ma- 
thematics and the Greek language; in the former of which, he 
voluntarily read a public lecture in the nniverſity for ſome time. 
In 1578, he travelled into France. and other countries; where dili— 
gently improving himſelf in all uſeful learning, in languages, and 


the knowledge of the world, .he became a molt accomplithed gen- 


tleman. At his return, he was made tutor in the Greek tongue to 
3 | queen 
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queen Elizabeth, who had a great elteem and liking for him. In 
1585, he was made warden of Merton- College, which he governed 


ſix and thirty years with great honour, and improved by all the 


means he could with riches and good letters. In 1596, he was 
choſen provoſt of Eton-College. James I. upon his acceſſion to 
the crown of England, expreſſed a particular regard for him, and 
would have preferred him either in church or ſtate ; but Sir Henry 


declined it, and only accepted the honour of knighthood from his 


majeſty at Windfor in 1604. His only fon dying about that time, 
he devoted his fortune thenceforth to the promoting of learning. 
| He died at Eton-College, Feb. 19, 1621-2, and was buried in the 
chapel there. His publications are, 1.“ Four Books of the Hil- 
tories of Cornelius Tacitus, und the Life of Agricola; with notes 
upon them,” 1581, folio; dedicated to queen Elizabeth. 2. A 
View of certain Military Matters, or Commentaries een 
Roman Warfare,“ 1598. 3. Rerum Anglicarum Scriptores po 


Bedam præcipui, ex vetuſtiſſimis Codicibus nunc primum in Jucem . 


editi,” 1396. 4. St. Chryſoſtom's Works” in Greek, 161, in 
8 vols. folio. 3. De cauſa Dei contra Pelagium, et de virtute 
cauſarum,“ 1718. In 1621, he publiſhed a collection of his own 
mathematical lectures. 6. Prælectiones Fredecim in principia 
Flementorum Euclidis Oxoniz habitæ,“ 1621, 4to. 7. © Oratio 
coram Elizabetha Regina Oxoniz habitz, anno 1592, Oxon. 1638,“ 


4to. 8.“ Apology for the Oath of Allegiance,” tranſlated into 


Latin. He left ſeveral manuſcripts behind him. e 
He had a younger brother, Thomas Savile, who was admitted 
probationer- fellow of Merton-College, Oxford, in 1380; alter- 


wards travelled abroad into ſeveral countries; upon his return was 


choſen fellow of Eton- College; and died at London in 1592-3: 
SAVILE (Sir GzoRGE), marquis of Halifax, as great a ſtateſ- 

man as*any of his time, was deſcended from an ancient family in 

' Yorkſhire, and probably born about 1630, as is conjectured from 


the time of returning from his travels. He. contributed all he 


could to bring about the Reſtoration; and, ſoon diſtinguiſhing him- 
ſelf after that æra by his great abilities, was created a peer, in 
conſideration of his own and his father's merits to the crown. In 
1668, he was appointed of that remarkable committee, which fat 


at Brook-Hall for the examination of the accounts of the money. 
which had been given during the Dutch war, of which no member 


of the Houſe - f Commons was admitted. April 16%, he was 
called to a feat in the Privy-Council ; and, June following, went 
over to Holland with the duke of Bucks and the earl of Arlington, 
as ambaſſador extraordinary and plenipotentiary, to treat abouta peace 

with France, when he met with great oppoſition from his colleagues. 


In 1675, he oppoſed with vigour the non-refiſting teſt-bill ; and 


was removed from the council-board the year following by the 
intereſt of the earl oi Danby, the treaſurer, whom he had provoked 
| ed : Ei by 
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by a ſhaft of his wit, in the examination before the councils con- 
cerning the revenue of Ireland. His removal was very agreeable 
to the duke of York, who at that time had a more violent averſion 
to him, than even to Shaftfhury himſelt ; becanfe he had fpoken 
with great firmneſs and fpirit in the Houſe of Lords againſt the 


declaration for a toleration. However, upon a change of the miniſtry 


in 1679, his Jordihip was made a member of the new council. 
When the excluſion-bill was brought into the Houſe of Lords, 
Halifax appeared with great refolution at the head of the debates 
avainſt it. This fo highly exaſperated the Houſe of Commons, 
that they addreſſed the king to remove him from his conncils and 
preſence for ever: but he prevailed with his majeſty ſoon after to 
diſlolve that parliament, and was created an earl. However; upon 
his majeſty's deferring to call a new parliament, according to his 
promiſe to his lordthip, he fell ſick through vexation of mind; and 


expoliulated feverely with thoſe who were ſent to him on that- 


affair, refuſing the poit both of ſecretary of ſtate and lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland. A parliament being called in 16809, he {till oppoſed 
the excluſion-bill, and gained great reputation by his management 
of the debates, though it occaſioned a new addreſs from the Houle 
of Commons to remove him, However, after rejeqing that bill 
in the Houſe of Lords, his lordſhip preſſed them, though without 


ceſs, to proceed to limitations; and began with moving, that 


tie duke might be obliged to live five hundred miles ut of England 

uring the king's life. Auguſt 1682, he was created a marquis, 

nd ſoon after made privy-ſeal; and, upon king James's accetlion, 

reſident of the council. But on refuſing his confent to the repeal 
of the teits, he was told by that monarch, that though he could 
never forget his paſt ſervices, yet, ſince he would not comply in 
that point, he was reſolved to have all of a piece; and ſo his Jord- 
ſhip was dilmiſſed from all public employments. Upon the arrival 
of the prince of Orange, he was ſent by the king, with the earls 
of Rocheſter and Godolphin, to treat with him. 

In that allembly of the Jords which met after king James's 
withdrawing himſelf the firſt time from Whitehall, the marquis 
was choſen their preſident: and, upon the king's return from 
Feverſham, he was ſent, together with the earl of Shrewſbury and 
lord Delamere, from the prince of Orange, ordering his majeſty 
to quit his palace at Whitehall, and retire to Hull. In the con- 
vention-paritament, he was choſen ſpeaker of the Houſe of Lords; 
and {trenuoutly ſupported the motion for the vacancy of the throne, 
and the conjunctive ſovereignty of the prince and princeſs, upon 
whoſe accethon he was again made privv-ſcal. * But in the ſeſſion 
of 1689, upon the inquiry into the authors of the proſecutions 
againſt lord Ruiel,' Algernon Sidney, &c. the marquis, having 
concurred in theſe councils in 1083, now quitted the court, and 
became a zealous oppoſer of the meaſures ot the government, till 
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his death, which happened in April 1695, being occaſioned by a 
gangrene in a rupture he had long neglected, | 

His heart was much ſet on raiſing his family; but, though he 
made a valt eſtate for them, he buried two of his ſons, and almoſt. 
all his grand-thildren. The ſon that ſurvived him was an honeſt 
man, but far inferior to him: and this ſon dying without iſſue male, 
in 1700, the dignity became extinct in this family, and the title of 
earl of Halitix was revived in the perſon of Charles Montague, 
the ſame year. 1 „ 

Belides © The Character of a Trimmer,“ he wrote, “ Advice 
to a Daughter ;” “ The Anatomy of an Equivalent ;** “ A Letter 
to a Ditlenter, upon his Majeſty's late Glorious Declaration of 

Indulgencies ;*? * A Rongh-Draught of a New Model at Sea, in 
1694 ;** «© Maxims of State.” „ [he Character of King Charles 
the Second; to which is ſubjoined, Maxims of State, &c. 1750.” 
8v0. Character of Biſhop Burnet,” printed at the end of his 
« fliſtory of his own Times; « Hiltorical Obſervations upon the 
Reigns of Edward I. II. III. and Richard IT. with Remarks upon 
their Faithful Counſellors and Falſe Favourites, 1689.“ All his 
pieces are written with ſpirit and *legancey | 

SAUNDERS (Sir EdmuND), chief juſtice of the King's-Bench 
in the reign of Charles II. was originally a {trolling-beggar about 
the ſtrects, without either known parents or relations. He came 
often to beg ſcraps at Clement's-Inn, where he was taken notice 
of for his uncommon ſprightlineſs; and as he expreſſed a ſtrong 
inclination to learn to write, one of the attorney's clerks taught 
him, and ſoon qualified him for an hacknsy-writer. He took all 
opportunities of improving himſelf, by reading ſuch books as he 

borrowed of his friends; and in the courſe of a few years, became 
an able attorney, and a very eminent counſel, and ultimately 
arrived at the chict-jullicethip of England. He died in 1683. 

SAUNDERSON (Dr. Nicnmouas), an illuſtrious profeſſor of 
the mathematics in the univerfity of Cambridge, and Fellow of the 
Royal-Soctety, . was born in 1682, at Thurlſton in Yorkthire ; 
where his father, beſides a ſmall eſtate, enjoyed a place in the 
Exciſe. When he was twelve months old, he was deprived by 
the ſmall-pox, not only of his ſight, but of his eyes alſo ; for they 
came away in ablcetiles ; ſo that he retained no more idea of light 
and colours, than if he had been born blind. He was ſent early 
to a tree-{chool at Penniſton, and there laid the foundation of that 
knowledge of the Greek and Roman languages, which he after- 
wards improved lo far by his own application to the claſſic authors, 
as o hear the works of Euclid, Archimedes, and Diophantus, read 
in their original Greek. As ſoon as he had gone through the buſi- 
nels of the grammar-ſchool, his father, whoſe occupation Jed him 
tobe converſant in numbers, began to inſtrutt him in the common 
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rules of arithmetic. At eighteen, he was introduced to the ac- wu 
quaintance of Richard Welt, of Undorbank, Efq.. a gentleman of 2 
fortune and a lover of the mathematics : who, obferving his un- age 
common capacity, took the pains to inſtruct him in the principles WI 
of algebra and geometry, and gave him every encouragement in Wa 
his power to the proſecution of theſe ſtudies. Soon after, he tha 
grew acquainted with Dr. Nettleton, who took the fame pains wit 
with him; and it was to theſe gentlemen, that he owed his firſt by 
inſtitution in the mathematical ſciences. „ RY. 
His paſſion for learning growing up with him, his father en- 


couraged it; and ſent him to a private academy-at Attercliff near pre 
Sheffield, where he made but a ſhort ſtay. He remained ſome time aft 
aſter in the country, proſecuting his ſtudies in his own way, without | 


either guide or aſſiſtant. His education had hitherto been carried 5 
on at the expence of his father, who, having a numerous family, ga 
grew uneaſy under the burden: his friends therefore began to think ge! 
of fixing him in ſome way of buſineſs, by which he might ſupport O2 
himſelf. His own inclination led him ſtrongly to Cambridge; but Ii 
the expence of an education there was a diſhculty not to be got 10 
over. At laſt, it was refolved he ſhould try his fortune there, but - bs 
in a Way very uncommon ; not as a ſcholar, but a maſter ; for his an 
friends, obſerving in him a peculiar felicity in conveying his ideas H 
to others, hoped that he might teach the mathematics with credit 
and advantage, even in the univerſity; or, if this deſign ſhould be 
miſcarry, they promiſed themſelves ſucceſs in opening a ſchool for he 
him in London. 55 8 N 1 F. 
Accordingly in 1707, being now twenty-five, he was brought to Ti < 
Cambridge by Mr. Jothua Dunn, then a fellow-commoner of  W 
Chrilt's- College ; wherę he reſided with his friend, but was not ci 
admitted a member of the college. The ſociety were much pleaſed 3 
with ſo extraordinary a gueſt, allotted him a chamber, the uſe of ct 
their library, and indulged him in every privilege that could be of . 
advantage to him. But many difficultics obſtructed his deſign: he 65 
was placed here without friends, without fortune, a. young man, c 
untaught himſelf, to be a teacher of philoſophy in an univerſity, ſi 
where it then reigned in the greateſt perfection. Whiſton was at a1 
this time in the mathematical profcilor's chair, and read leaures in a 
the manner propoſcd by Saunderiſon; fo that an attempt of this 4 
kind looked like an encroachment on the privileges of his office : MA 
but, as a good-natured man and an encourager of learning, he 11 
readily conſented to the application of friends. made in behalf of | 
ſo uncommon a perfon. Saunderſon's fame in a ſhort time bad 
filled the umverſitv ; men of learning and curiofity grew ambitious ſ 
and fond of his acquaintance; ſo that his lecture, as ſoon as 55 
opened, was frequented by many, and in a ſhort time very much n 
crowded, As he was inſtructing the academical youth in the 1 
principles of the Newtonian philoſophy, it was not long before he. b 


became acquainted with the incomparable author, although he had 
| | > : NG 
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teſt the univerſity ſeveral years; and enjoyed his frequent conver- 
ſation concerning the more difficult parts of his works. He lived 
in friendſhip alſo with the moſt eminent mathematicians of the 
age; with Halley, Cotes, De Moivre, &c. Upon the removal of 
Whiſton from“ his profeſſorſhip, Saunderfon's mathematical merit 
was univerſally allowed ſo much ſuperior to that of any competitor, 
that an extraordinary ſtep was taken in his favour, to qualify him 
with a degree, which the ſtatutes require. Upon application made 
by the heads of colleges to the duke of Somerfet their chancellor, 
a mandate was readily granted by the queen, for conferring on him 
the degree of maſter of arts: upon which he was choſen Lucaſian 
profeſſor of the mathematics, Nov. 1711. His firſt performance, 
after he was ſeated in the chair, was an inauguration ſpeech made 
in very elegant Latin, and a ſtyle truly Ciceronian. From this 
time he applied himſelf clofely to the reading of lectures, and 
gave up his whole time to his pupils. He continued among the 
gentlemen of Chriſt's-College till 172g; when he took a houſe in 
Cambridge, and ſoon after married a daughter of the Rev. Mr. 
Dickons, rector of Box worth in Cambridgeſhire, by whom he had a 
ſon and a daughter. In 1728, when George II. viſited the unixerſity, 
he was pleaſed to ſignify his defire of ſeeing ſo remarkable a perſon; 
and accordingly the profeſſor waited upon his majeſty in the Senate- 
Houſe, and was there created doctor of laws by royal favour. 
Saunderſon was naturally of a ſtrong healthy conſtitution ; but 
being too ſedentary, and conſtantly contining himſelf to the houſe, 
he became at length a valetudinarian of a very ſcorbutic habit. 
For ſome years he frequently complained of a numbneſs in his 
limbs, which, in the fpring of 1739, ended in a mortification of 
his foot; when, his blood being in a very ill ſtate, no art or medi- 
cine were able to ſtop its progreſs. He died the 19th of April, in 
his 37th year; and lies buried, according to his requeſt, in the 
chancel at Boxworth. He was a man rather to be admired than 
loved, for being in ſpite of blindneſs fo great a mathematician, he 
excited univerſal aſtoniſhment. He had much wit and vivacity in 
converſation, ſo that none could be a better companion. He was not 
ſuppoſed to entertain any great notion of revealed religion, yet, we 
are told, appointed to reccive the ſacrament the evening before his 
death ; which a delirium that never went off prevented him from 
doing. His «© Elements of Algebra,” which were compoſed in a 
ſhort time, were publiſhed by ſubſcription at Cambridge in 1740, 
in two vols. quarto. | 


SAVONAROLA (J ERONM), a famous Italian monk, was de- 
ſcended from a family at Padua, and born at Ferrara in 1452. He 
vecame a Dominican friar at Bologna, without the knowledge of 
ais parents, in 1474 ; and foon grew famous Tor piety and learning. 
His ſuperiors employed him in teaching phyſics and metaphyſics ; 
but, having diſcharged that employment fome years, he grew 
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weary of thoſe vain ſubtilties, and applied himſelf entirely to the 
reading of pions books, and eſpecially the holy ſcriptures. He was 
employed in preaching and confeſſions, which he did with great 
aſſiduity. He pretended to divine revelations, and many thence 
concluded him to be an impoſtor and wicked Tartuffe: but this is 
no proof, many a madman beſides Savonarola having really and 
18 believed himſelf to have been inſpired from above. In 


taly he preached with ſomuch zeal and eloquence againſt the cor- 
ruptions of the court of Rome, and particularly againſt the flagi- 


tious life and practices of pope Alexander VI. that the pope, not 
being able to ſilence him, condemned him to be hanged and burned 
in 1498, Which puniſhment he ſuffered with the greateſt conſtancy 
and devotion. He wrote a prodigious number of books, to pro- 
mote morality and piety. 


SAURIN (Jams), the ſon of an eminent Proteſtant lawyer, 
was born at Niſmes in 1677. His father retired, after the repeal 
of the edict of Nantz, to Geneva, at which place he died. Saurin 


made no ſmall progreſs in his ſtudies, but abandoned them for ſome 
time, that he might follow arms. In 1694, he made a campaign 
as a cadet in lord Galloway's company, and ſoon afterwards pro- 


cured a paig of colours. But as ſoon as the duke of Savoy had 
concluded a peace with France, Saurin quitted a profeſſion for 
which he never was deſigned ; and, on his return to Geneva again, 
applied himfelf to philoſophy and divinity, under Turretin and 


other profeſſors. In 1700 he viſited both Holland and England. 


In this laſt country he made a long ſtay; and in 170g marrying, 
returned to the Hague in 1705. He was poſſeſſed of great talents, 
to which were added a fine addreſs, an harmonious voice, and a 
molt eloquent unaffected ſtyle. He publiſhed five volumes of ſer- 
mons at different times; and ſince his death, which happened at 
the Hague Dec. go, 1730, two other volumes appeared. 'He allo 


drew up, by the advice of a friend, who was preceptor to the 


children of George II. when prince of Wales, a Treatiſe on 
Education,” to which he prefixed a dedication to the young 
princes, This, though never printed, was followed by a handſome 
preſent from the princeſs of Wales. He obtained alſo a penſion 
from the king, to whom he had inſcribed the third volume of his 
ſermons. .In 1727, he publiſhed «© The State of Chriſtianity in 
France.“ But his moſt conſiderable works, and which occaſioned 
much controverſy, was, Difcourſcs hiſtorical, critical, and moral, 


on the molt memorable Events of the Old aud New Teſtament.” 


— ww « 


SAUVEUR {(Josryn), an eminent French mathematician, was 


born at La Fleche in 1633. He was abſolutely dumb till he was 
ſeven years of age; and then the organs of ſpeech did not diſen— 
gage themſelves ſo effegtually, but that he was ever after obliged 
to ſpeak very flowly and deliberately, From his infancy he 
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diſcovered a turn for mechanics; and was always inventing and 
conſtructing ſome little thing or other in that way. He was ſent 
to the college of the Jeſuits to learn polite literature, but made 
very little progreſs in poetry and eloquence. He went to Paris in 
1670; and, being intended for the church, applied to philoſophy 
and theology, but ſucceeded no better. In ſhort, mathematics 
was the only ſtudy he had any paſſion or reliſh for, and this he cul- 
tivated with extraordinary ſucceſs. As he had an impediment in 
his voice, he was prevailed on by Boſſuet, at that time biſhop of 
Condom, to apply himſelf to phyſic: but this was utterly againſt 
the inclination of an uncle, from whom he drew all his reſources, 
who 15 ſtrongly ſet upon his being a divine. At length, purſuing 
his favburite ſcience, he reſolved to teach it for his ſupport ; and fo 
ſoon became the mathematician in faſhion, that at twenty he had 
prince Eugene for his ſcholar. In 1686, he was made mathema- 
tical-profeſſor of the Royal-College; and, in 1696, admitted a 
member of the academy of ſciences. He conceived a deſign of 
m— a treatiſe upon fortification ; and, in order to join practice 
with theory, went to the ſiege of Mons in 1591, where he con- 
tinued all the while in the trenches: he made the tour alfo of 
Flanders with this view. At the latter part of his life, he had a 
penſion. He died in 1616. He was twice married. He had 
children by both his wives; and by the latter a ſon, who, like 
himſelf, was dumb for the feven firſt years of his life. The prin- 
cipal of his writings, which conſiſt of pieces rather than ſet works, 
is, © Principes d' Acouſtique & de Muſique, ou Syſteme general 
des intervalles des ſons, & ſon application a tous les ſyſtemes & in- 
ſtruments de Muſique, 1701.” | f 


SAX E (Mavrice, Compte de), natural ſon of Frederic Augul- 
tus II. elector of Saxony, king of Poland, and grand- duke of 
Lithuania, by Aurora counteſs Konigſmarc, youngeſt filter of 
Philip count Konigſmare, (who was deſcended from an illuſtrious 
tamily in Sweden, and who felt a ſacrifice for an alleged intrigue 
with the princeſs of Zell), was born at Dreſden in 1696. He 
diſcovered an early genius for warlike exerciſes, neglecting every 
ſtudy but that of war. He accompanied the king his father in all his 
Polith campaigns, and began to ſerve in the allied army in the 
Netherlands in 1708, when, young as he was, he gave pregnant 
proof of an enterpriſing genius. He afterwards ſerved in the war 
againlt the Swedes in Pomerania, and was made colonel of a regi- 
ment of horſe. He entered into the Imperial ſervice in 1717, and 
made ſeveral campaigns in Hungary againſt the Turks; in which 
he behaved with the greateſt bravery, and thereby attracted the re- 
gard of prince. Eugene of Savoy, In 1720, he viſited the court of 
France, where he obtained a brevet of camp-marſh::1i from the duke | 
of Orleans, then regent of that kingdom. Two years after, he 
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purchaſed the colonelcy bf the regiment of Spar ; and gradually 
roſe in military honours, from the rank of colonel to that of mar- 
ſhal-general, | NE. | 
While Saxe was reſiding in France, the States of Courland, 
foreſeeing that their duchy would one day be without a head, duke 
Ferdinand, the laſt male of the family of Ketler, being valetudi. 
nary, and likely to die without iſſue, were prevailed on, by foreign 
influence, to chooſe him for their ſovereign. The minute of elec. 
tion was ſigned by the States of Mittaw, the capital of Courland, 
July 5. 1726 : but this election having been vigorouſly oppoſed by 
the court of Ruſſia, andalſo by the republic of Poland, upon both 
of which the duchy was dependent, he could never make good his 
pretenſions ; ſo that, upon the death of duke Ferdinand in 1736, 
count Biron, a gentleman of Daniſh extraction, in the ſervice of 
Ruſſia, was preferred to him. When a war broke out in Germany, 
upon the death of the late king of Poland, our count's father, he 
attended the duke of Berwick, commander in chief of the French 
army ſent into that country, and behaved with unparalleled bravery. 
When troubles broke out in the ſame quarter, upon the death of 
the emperor Charles VI. he was employed in the French army 
ſent into the empire, to ſupport the pretenſions of the elector of 
Bavaria, and had no inconſiderable hand in ſtorming Prague: by 
which he acquired the confidence and eſteem of that unfortunate 
prince. When an invaſion of Great-Britain was projected by the 
court of France, in 1744, in favour of Charles-Edward, the pre- 
tender's eldeſt ſon, he was appointed to command the French 


troops to be employed on that occaſion. Both the young pretender 
and the count had come to Dunkirk, in order to proceed upon the 


intended expedition; but the deſign was fruſtrated by a furious 
ſtorm, and the vigilance of the Britiſh fleet. France having, ſoon 
aſter that event, declared war againſt Great-Britain, he was ap- 
pointed commander in chief of the French army in the Nether- 
lands, and promoted to the rank of marſhal of France. During 
the courſe of the war, he beat the allies in ſeveral battles, and 
made himſelf maſter of the whole Auſtrian Netherlands, with a 


good part of Dutch Brabant. Such eminent ſervices procured him 


an act of naturalization by the king of France in April 1746: 
January following, he was raiſed to the rank of marſhal-general, an 
office which had been vacant tor many years; and, Jan. 1748, he 


was conſtituted governor-general of the Netherlands, with a large 


revenue annexed. 


After the treaty of peace at Aix la-Chapelle in 1748, marſhal 


Saxe, covered with glory, and loaded with the king's buunities, re- 
tired to Chambaud in France, where he ſpent his time in various 
_employments and amuſements: but, being ſeized with a fever, 
died Nov. 30, 1750. His corpſe was interred, with great funeral 


pomp, at the king's expence, in the church of St. Thomas at 


Straſburg. 


an 
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Straſburg. He was bred a Proteſtant, of the Lutheran perſuaſion, 
under the eye of the counteſs his mother: and no worldly conſi- 
deration could ever induce him to change his religion. He 
had unhappily, dike his royal father, early engaged in a ſeries of 
amorous adventures; and ſeveral natural children were the fruits 
of his rambling amours. Though he had been prevailed on by 
his mother to marry Victoria, counteſs of Lobin, a lady of diſtin- 
zuiſhed birth and beauty, by whom he had a child or two, who 
died in their infancy ; yet, a coldnefs having ariſen between them, 
the marriage was diſſolved, on account of adultery committed by 
the count, with a deſign to procure a divorce; and he never after- 
wards married. His“ Reveries, or Memoirs concerning the Art 
of War,“ together with other ſmall. pieces, were tranſlated into 
Engliſh, and publiſhed at London in 1757, 4to; and republiſhed 
at Edinburgh in 1739, 8vo. TR | 
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SAY (SAMUEL), born in 1675, was the ſecond ſon of the Rev. 
Giles Say, who had been ejected from the vicarage of St. Michael's 
in Southampton by the Bartholomew-A& in 1662, and, after king 
James the ſecond's liberty of conſcience, was choſen paſtor of a 
Diſſenting congregation at Gueſtwick in Norfolk, where he con- 
tinuedetill his death, April 7, 1692. Some years after, Samuel 
being at Southwark, where he had been at ſchool, and converiing 
with ſome of the Diſſenters of that place, met with a woman of 
great reputation for piety, who told him with great joy, that a 
ſermon on Pſalm cxix. 139. preached by his father thirty years 
before, was the means of her converſion. Being (trongly inclined 
to the miniſtry, Mr. Say entered as a pupil in the academy of the 
Rev. Mr. Thomas Rowe, at London, about 1692. When he had 
finiſhed his ſtudies, he became chaplain to Thomas Scott, Eſq. of 
Lyminge in Kent, in whoſe family he continued three years. 
From thence he removed to Andover in Hampſhire, then to Var— 
mouth in Norfolk, and foon after to Loweſtoffe in Suffolk, where 
he continued labouring in word and doctrine eighteen years. He 
was afterwards co-paſtor with the Rev. Mr. Samuel Baxter, at 
Ipſwich, nine years, and laſtly was called, in 1734, to ſucceed Dr. 
Edmund Calamy in Weſtminſter, where he die at his houſe in 
ames-Street, April 12, 1743, of a mortification in his bowels, 
in the 68th year of his“ age. Soon after his death a thin quarto 
volume of his poems, with two eſſays in profe, “„ On the Har- 
mony, Variety, and Power of Numbers,” were publiſhed for the 
benefit of his daughter, who was married to the Rev. Mr. Loms, 
of Hadleigh in Suffolk. Theſe eſſays have been much admired by 
perſons of taſte and judgment. He wrote ſeveral other pieces. 


. 


SCALA (BARTHELEMT), an Italian, eminent as a ſtateſman 
and man of letters, when letters were juit reviving in Europe, was 
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born about 1424, ſome ſay 1430. He was only the ſon of a mil- 
ler; but, going early to Florence, he fell under the notice of 


Coſmo de Medicis ; who, obſerving uncommon parts in him and 
a turn for letters, took him under his protection, and gave him an 


education. He ſtudied the law; and, taking a doctor's degree in 
that faculty, frequented the bar. After the death of Coſmo in 
1464, Peter de Medicis thewed the ſame regard for him; and 


Scala, through his means, was truſted by the republic in the niceſt 


and molt important negotiations. In 1471, the freedom of the 
city was conferred on him and his deſcendants; and the year after 
he obtained lettres de nobleſſe: he was then ſecretary or chancellor 


of the republic. In 1484, the Florentines ſent a folemn embaſſy 


to. Innocent VIII. to congratulate him on his being raiſed to the 
pontificate; when Scala, being one of the fix deputed to go, deli- 
vered a ſpeech fo very pleafing to the pope, that he was made by 
him a knight of the golden-ſpur, and ſenator of Rome. In 1486, 


he was made holy-ſtandard-bearer to the republic. He died at blo- 


rence in 1497; and left among other children a daughter, named 
Alexandria, who after wards became famous for her learning and 
ſkill inthe Greek and Latin tongues. She was married to Marul- 
lus, and died in 1506. - 2 85 | 
While Scala, lived, were publiſhed the above-mentioned ſpeech 
to pope Innocent; another ſpeech which he made as chancellor of 
Florence, © Pro Imperatoriis Militaribus ſignis dandis Conſtantio 
Seti Imperatori, in 1481;” and, “ Apologia contra vitupera- 
torcs CivItatis Florent:z, in 1496,” in folio. His poſthumous 
works are four books, „ De Ilittoria Florentina,“ and, “ Vita di 
Vitaliani Borromeo; “ both printed at Rome in 1677, in 4to. 
SCALIGER (JuLivs CxsaR), was the ſon of Benedict Sca- 
liger, who commanded tor ſeventeen years the troops of Matthias 
. Corvinus, king of Hungary; and was born at Ripa, a caſtle in the 
territory of Verona, in 1484. He learned the hrit elements of the 
Latin in his own country, having for his preceptor John Jocundus 


of Verona; and, at twelve, was preſented to the emperor Maxi- 


milian, who made him ane of his pages. He ſerved that empe- 
ror ſeventeen years, and gave proofs of his valour and dexterity in 


ſeveral expeditions, in which he attended his raſter. He was at 


the battle of Ravenna in 1312, in which he loſt his father and bro- 
ther I itus: he conveyed their bodies to Ferrara, where'his mother 
reſided, who ſome time after died with grief. 


His father dying in narrow circumſtances, he found himſelf ſoon 
in great neceſſity; upon which he refolved to enter into the Franciſ- 


can order. For this purpoſe he went to Bologne, where he applied 


himleit yigoroutly to ſtudy,” efpecially to logic and Scotus's divi— 
nity ; but, changing his mind with regard to becoming a monk, he 
took arms again, and ſerved ſome time in Piedmont, A phyſician. 

. | | whom 
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cordingly, he proſecuted it at his leiſure hours, while he was in the 


army: he likewiſe learned the Greek language, of which he had 


been entirely ignorant till then, At laſt. the pains of the gout de- 


ScCALIGER Foſeph-Fuftus). 1 


whom he knew at Turin, perſuaded him be {tudy phyſic; and ac- 


termined him, at forty years of age, to abandon a military life, and 
to devote himſelf entirely to the profeſſion of phyſic. At the age. 


of forty-two, he fell in love with a girl of thirteen ; and, becauſe 
her parents would not conſent to his having her, on account of her 
youth, ſlayed at Agen, where he was attending the bithop, in. 


order to marry her. He married her, three years after, in 1529 3. 


lived with her twenty-nine years; and had fifteen children by her, 


ſeven of whom ſurvived him. She was a lady of good family. 
Ile did not begin to publiſh any of his works till he was forty- 


ſeven ; but he ſoon repaired the time he had loſt, and ſhortly gained 
a great name in the republic of letters. Study and the compolition 
of books employed him till his death; which was occaſioned by a 


retention of urine, and happened in 1388. His epitaph was, 


„ Julii Cæſaris Scaligeri quod fuit.” His principal works are, 
« Exercitationes contra Cardanum de Subtilitate 3? “ De cauſis 
linguz Latin ;** “ Poetices libri ſeptem;'“ “ Pocmata;“ “ Epiſ- 
tolæ;“ and © Cominentaries upon ſeveral ancient Authors, "Theo- 


phraſtus, Ariſtotle, and Hippocrates,” or rather upon ſome works 


of theſe auihors. 
———_—_ —_— 


SCALIGER(JoSs FP Jus rus), ſon of Julius Cæſar Scaliger, 


was born at Agen in 1540; and, at eleven years of age, was ſent 


with two of his brothers to che college of Bourdeaux. He learned 
the elements of the Latin tongue, and continued there for three 


years; when the plague, coming to the place, obliged him tœ return 
home to his father, who hiinſcit took care of his ſtudies. He had 


ſuch a taſte and inclination for poetry, that he wrote a tragedy upon 


the ſtory of Ocdipus, before he was ſeventeen. His father dying 


in 1558, he went to Parts the year following, with a deſign to 
apply himſelf to the Greek language; and for this purpoſe attended 
the lectures of Turnebus for two months. But finding, that in the 
uſual courſe he thould be a long while in gaining his point, he ſhut 
himſelf up in his cloſet, reſolving to make uſe of no maſter but 
himſelf; and, having haſtily run over the Greek conjugations, 
began to read Homer wth a tranſlation; and underſtood him per- 
icctly in a ſhort time. From this reading he formed to himſelf a 
grammar; then proceeding to the other Greek poets, and next to 


\ 


ihe hiſtorians and orators, he gained in the ſpace of two years a 
perfect knowledge of the language. He afterwards turned his 


thoughts to the Hebrew, which he learned by himſelf with great 
facility : he had a particular talent for learning languages, and is 
laid to have been well ſkilled in no leſs than thirteen. He made 
ih lame progreſs in the ſciences, and in every branch of literature, 


4d. 
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1 ſo that he at length obtained the reputation of being the moſt on 
l * Jearned man of his age; and perhaps he was the moſt learned man his 
that any age has produced. In 1503, he was invited to the univer- 7, I 
| ſity of Leyden, to be honorary-profeſſor of the Belles Lettres there: re 
upon which occaſion, Henry IV. of France treated him with great 
coldneſs and neglect. He went to Leyden, where he ſpent the 
remainder of his life; and died there of a dropſy, Jan. 21, 1609, th 
without having ever been married. His works are very numerous * 
and various; but his“ Opus de Emendatione Temporum,” printed at at 
Paris in 138, in folio, is his greateſt performance. He wrote notes and la 
animadrerſions upon almoſt all the Greek and Latin authors: thoſe 10 
upon Varro“ de Lingua Latina,” were written by him at twenty 4 
years of age. He wrote ſome diifertations upon ſubjects of anti- | HB 
quity; and gave {ecrmens of his ſkill in all branches of literature, 
It is proper to obferve, that Scaliger the father, lived and died in l 
the church of Rome; but the fon embraced the principles of Lu- In 
ther, and declares that it was likewiſe his father's intention. hi 
Ry — 9 55 | 0 
SCARRON (PAufT), an eminent comic, or rather burleſque 20 
French writer, was the ſon of Paul Scarron, a counſellor in par- * 
hament, and born at Paris in 1610. He was deformed, and of t 
very irreyular manners; yet his father deſigned him for an eccle— L 
liallic. [He went to Italy when he was four and twenty; but re- al 
turned jult as licentious as he went, and ſo continued, till by a ter- 15 
ible firoke he was deprived of all power to indulge vitious appe— I 
tites. He was at Mans, where he was a canon; but retiring 10 
thence, at a carnival ſeaſon, into a damp and fenny fituation, a 
torpor ſuddenly fell upon him, and he Joſt the uſe of his limbs. - 
Jie phylicians atterapted in vain to reſtore them; no applications al 
were of the Jealt avail; and thus poor Scarron, at twenty-ſeven, * 
had no movements left him, but thoſe of his hands and tongue. 


After wards, a freſh misfortune overtook him : his father, who had 
Mitherto ſupplied his wants, incurred the diſpleaſure of cardinal = 
Richelieu, and was baniſhed. Scarron, deprived of his refources, 
-prefented an humble requeſt to Richelieu, which was fo humoroully | 
drawn, that the miniſter could not forbear laughing. What the MF h 
effect would have been, cannot be ſaid, ſince both Richelieu and 
his father died foon after: however, it is reckoned among his beſt 
pieces. This extraordinary perſon at length conceived thoughts of | 
marriage; and, in 1631, was actually married to Mademoiſelle h 


d' Aubigne, afterwards the molt celebrated Madam de Maintenon, if 
who lodged near him, and was about ſixteen years of age. This - | 
lady, whoſe pailion for Scarron, if ſhe had any, muſt have been A 
quite ſentimental, had wit and beauty, and ſerved to increaſe the _ f 
good company which frequented his houſe : the alſo reſtrained him | 
in his buffooneries, making him more reſerved and decent. Scarron < 


died in 16500. Ile had au infinite fund of wit and pleaſantry, but 
could 


— 


— — — 
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could never prevent it from running into buffoonery. There are in 

his writings many things fine, ingenious, and delicate; but they 
are ſo mixed with what is flat, trifling, low, and obſcene, that a 

reader upon the whole will be rather diſguſted than amuſed. 


SCHAAF (CHARLES), a learned German, was born at Nuys, in 
the electorate of Cologne, in 1646. His father was a major in the 
army of the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel. He was bred to divinity 
at Duiſbourg ; and, having made the Oriental tongues his particu- 
lar ſtudy, became profeſſor of them in that univerſity in 1677. In 

1679, he removed to Leyden, to fill the fame poſt for a better ſti- 
pend; and there continued till 1729, when he died of an apoplexy. 
He publiſhed ſome uſeful books in the Oriental way. 


SCHEFFER (JohN), a learned German, was born at Straſhurg | 
in 1621; and, as far as we know, educated there. He applied 
himſelf principally to the ſtudy of Greek and Latin antiquities, and 
of hiſtory ; and made himſelf a tolerable verbal critic upon Latin 
and Greek authors. He was driven out of his own country by the 
wars; and, as Chriſtina of Sweden was ſhewing favour at that 
time to all men of letters, he withdrew into her kingdom in 1648. 
He was made, the ſame year, profeſſor of eloquence and politics 
at Upſal; afterwards, honorary profeſſor-royal of the law of 
nature and nations, and aſſeſſor of the royal-college of antiques ; 
and, at length, librarian of the univerſity of Upſal. He died in 

1679, after having publiſhed a great number of works. 

_ SCHEINER (CRHRISTO HER), an eminent mathematician and 
aſtronomer, and memorabie for having firit diſcovered the ſports 
upon the ſun, was born near Meckelburg in Germany, in 1575. 
He entered into the ſociety of the Jeſuits when he was twenty; and 
afterwards taught the Hebrew tongue and the mathematics at In- 
golſtadt, Friburg, Brilac, and Rome. At length, he became 
rector of the college of the Jeſuits at Neiſſe in Sileſia, and confel- 
ſor to the archduke Charles. He died at Neiſſe in 1630. Befides 
his great work upon the fun, he wrote ſome pieces relating to ma- 
thematics and philoſophy. 

SCHIAVONE (ANDREA), ſo called from the country where 
he was born in 1522, was an eminent Venetian painter. He was 
ſo very mean) deſcended, that his parents, after they had brovugit 
him to Venice, were not able to allow him a maſter. His firſt eta- 
ployment was to ſerve thoſe painters who kept {hops ; where his 
mind opened, and inclination and genius ſerved hin for a maſter. 
He tlindied hard, and took infinite pains and this, with ſuch helps 
as he received from the prints of Parmegiano, and the paintings of 
Giorgione and Tittan, raifed him to a degree of excellence very 

3 | 8 | lurpriling. 
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0 | ſurpriſing. But ſo malicious was fortune to poor Schiavone, that 
i! his pictures were but little valued in his life-time ; and he never Kin 
was paid any otherwiſe for them than as an ordinary painter : NEV 
| though after his deceaſe, which happened in 1582, his works mu! 
| turned to much better account, and were eſteemed but little inferior reiß 
to thoſe of his moſt famous contemporaries. che 
: —— — | wil 
SCHMIDT {Erasmus), born at Delitzch in Miſnia in mme 
1560, was eminent for his {kill in the Greek tongue and in the ma- | Jon 
thematics ; both which, he profeſſed with great reputation for many beak 
years at Wittemburg, where he died in 1637. He publiſhed an YO. 
edition of © Pindar,” in 1616, in 4to. with a Latin verſion and £ 
learned notes. He alſo wrote notes upon Lycophron, Dionyſus | 17 
Pericgetes, and Heſiod; which laſt was publiſhed at Geneva in 1693. pe 
| | | | l | Ti 
SCHMIDT (Joan ANDREW), a learned Lutheran divine, | the 
born at Worms in 1652. At the age of 27, he fell out of a cham- 2. 
ber-window of the ſecond ſtory into the ſtreet, and was taken up 5 
for dead. He hurt his right arm with the fall ſo much, that he 7 
could never recover the uſe of it: he learned to write, however, mY 
tolerably well with the left; fo as to be able to make near a hundred ic 
ns: without the help of an amanuenſis. He was learned, 2 
but ſeems to have been ſtrongly infected with the cacoethes ſcri- e 
bendi; for he wrote upon al! ſudjecte. He died in 1726. of 
There was alſo a SEBASTIAN SCHM1DT, profeſſor of Oriental it 
languages at Straſburg, who publiſhed many works. | ” 
| A | ra 
SCHOEPFLIN (Joann DANIEI), was born Sept. 6, 1694, at . 
Sulzbourg, a town in the margraviate of e his [1 
father, holding an honourable office in the Margrave's court, died I 
* ſoon after in Alſace, leaving his ſon to the care of his mother. 5 
After ten years ſtudying at Dourlach and Baſil, he kept a public a 
exerciſe on ſome conteſted points of ancient hiſtory with applauſe, bo 
and finiſhed his ſtudies in eight years more at Straſbourg. The tl 
reſort of ſtudents to him from the Northern nations was very great : 5 
the princes of Germany ſent their ſons to ſtudy law under him. . 
The profeſſorſhip of hiſtory at Franc fort on the Oder was offered 4 
to him; the Czarina invited him to another at St. Peterſburg, with 10 
the title of Hiſtoriographer-Royal; Sweden offered him the ſame l 
profeſſorſhip at Upſal, formerly held by Scheffer and Boecler, his _ f 
country men; and the univerſity of Leyden named him ſuccefior to 
the learned Vitriarius. He preferred Straſbourg to all. Amidit 
the ſucceſſion of lectures public and private, he found time to pub- by 
lich an innumerable quantity of hiſtorical] and critical diſſertations, 
too many to be here particulariſed. In 1726, he quitted his pro- 8 
feſlorſhip, and began his travels at the public expence. From Paris l 
he went to Italy, ſtayed at Rome {tx months, received from the 5 
| 1 


king 
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king of the Two Sicilies a copy of the Antiquities of Hercula- 
neum.“ and from the duke of Pirma the“ Muſcum Florenti- 
num.“ He came to England at the beginning of ine late king's 
reign, and left it the day that Pere Conrayer, driven out of Paris by 
theological diſputes, arrived in London. He was now. honoured 
with a canonry of St. Thomas, one of the molt diſuingnſhed Lu- 
theran chapters, and viſited Paris a third time in 1728. He had 
long meditated one of thofe works, which alone by their impor- 
© rance, extent, and difficulty, might nnmortal:ze a ſociety, a i- 
tory of Alſace. Jo collect materials for this, he traveoiled into the 
'Low-Countries and Germany in 1738, auc into Switzerland in 
1744. At Prague he found, thatthe tragniunt oi St. Mark“ Goſ- 
pel, fo carcfully kept there, is a continuation of thai at Venice. 
The chancellor D' Agueſſeau ſent for him to Paris 1 1746, with 
the fame view, Flis plan was to write. ihe Hutory of Alſace, and 


4 ry 


10 iltuſtrate its geography and policy before and under the Romans, 
under the Franks, Germans, and its preſent governors; and, in 
1751, he preſented it jp the king of France, who nai before ho- 
noired him with the title of“ L2iftoriographer Royal ar Coun- 
ſcllor,” and then gave him an appoeintuwut of: 2000 livres, and a 
copy of the catalogue of the royai-library. He avoried himfelt of 
mis opportunity to.plead the privileges of the Proteſtant umverſity 
of Straihury, and obtyinc! a confirmation of them. His 24 vo- 
lume appeared in 1701; aid he had prepared, as four ſupplements, 
a collection of charters and records, an ecelefliaiiical hitory, a lite- 
rary hiſtory, and a iii! of authors who have treated of : Aliace : the 
publication of theſe be recommended to Mir. Koch, his aſuſlant and 
fucceifor in his chair. Between thele two volumes he publiſhed 
his © Vindicie Celiice,” in which he examines the origin, revolu- 
tion, and Janguage of the Celts. The“ Hiſtory of Baden,”” was 
his lalt conaderable work, a duty which he thought he owed his 
country. He completed this hiltory in ſeven volumes in four years ; 
the firſt appeared in 1702, the laſt in 1766. In 1771, he was 
attacked by a flow fever, occalioncd by an obſtruthon in his bowels, 
and an ulcer in his lungs, alter an ilinels of many months. He 
diced Ang. 7, the firſt day of the eleventh month of his 77th year, 
ſenſible to the laſt. He was buried in the collegiate church of St. 
Thomas, the city in his favour diſpenſing with the law which 
forbids Interment Within the City, TH | 

SCHOREL (Jonsx), a Flemiſh painter, was born in 1495, at a 
village called Schorel, ncar Alkmaer in Holland; and worked ſume 
time with Albert Durer. While he was travelling up and dow: 
Germany, he met with-a frier, who was a lover of painting, and 
then going to Jeruſalem; and ihefe two circumſtances induced him 
to accompany him. He deſigned in Jeruſalem, on che banks oft 
river Jordan, and in feveral other places ſanctified by che pre cu. 
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of our Saviour. In his way home, he ſtopped at Venice, and | 


worked a while there; and, having a deſire to ſee Raphael's paint- 
ing, went to Rome, where he deſigned his and Michael Angelo's 
works after the antique ſculptures, and the ruins of the ancient 
buildings. Adrian VI. being about that time advanced to the papal 
chair, gave Schorel the charge of ſuperintendant of the buildings 
at Belvidere; but, after the death ef this pontiff, who reigned little 
more than a year, he returned to the Low-Countries, He ſtayed 
awhile at Utrecht, and drew ſeveral rare pieces there. He paſſed 
through France, as he returned home ; and refuſed the offers made 
hiq by Francis I. out of his love to eaſe and a quiet life. He was 
| b at with various accompliſhments, being a muſician, poet, 
\ orator, and knowing in four languages, Latin, French, Italian, 
and German. He died in 1362. 

SCHOMBERG (FREDER1CK, Duke of), was born in 1608, 
deſcended of a noble family in Germany, and ſon of count Schom- 
berg, by his firſt wife, an Engliſh lady, daughter of the lord Dud- 
ley; which count was killed at the battle of Prague in Bohemia, in 
1620, together with ſeveral of his ſons. He ſerved firſt in the 
army of the United Provinces, and afterwards became the parti- 
cular confident of William II. prince of Orange ; in whoſe laſt 
violent actions he had fo great a ſhare, and particularly in the 
attempt upon Amſterdam, that, on the prince's death in 1650, he 
. retired imo France. Here he gained ſo high a reputation, that, 
next to prince of Conde and Turenne, he was eſteemed the belt 
general in that kingdom; though, on account of his firm adhe- 
rence to the Proteſtant religion, he was not for a conſiderable time 
raifed to the dignity of a marſhal. Nov. 1659, he offered his 
fervice to Charles II. for his reſtoration to the throne of England; 
and, the year following, the court of France being greatly ſolici— 
tous for the intereſt of Portugal againſt the Spaniards, he was ſent 
to Liſbon ; and, in his way thither, paſſed through England, in 
order to concert meaſures with king Charles for the ſupport of Por- 
tugal. : = „„ 

In Portugal he did ſuch eminent ſervices to that kingdom, that 
he was created a grandce of it, and count Mertola, with a penſion 


of 5oool. to himſelf and his heirs. In 1673, he came over again 


into England, to command the army; but, the French intereſt 
being then very odious to the Engliſh, though he would at any 
other time of his life have been very acceptable to them, he was at 
that criſis looked on as one ſent over from France to bring our army 
under a French diſcipline : he grew obnoxious to the nation, and 
at the ſame time not loved by the court, as being found not fit tor 
the deſigns of the latter; for which reafon he ſoon returned to 
France, June 1676, he was left by the king of France, upon his 
- Ferurn to Paris, With the command of his army in Flanders; and 


ſoon - 
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ſoon after obliged the prince of Orange to raiſe the ſiege of 


Maeſtricht, and was made a marthal of France, But, when the 
perſecution againſt thoſe of the Reformed religiofi was begun in that 
kingdom, he deſſred leave to return into his own country; which 
was denied him, and all the favour he could obtain was to go to 


Portugal. And though he had preſerved that nation from falling 


under the yoke of Caſtile, yet now when he came thither for 
refuge, the inquiſition repreſented the matter of giving harbour to 
an heretic ſo odiouſly to the king, that he was forced to fend the 
9 marſhal away. He went thence to England; and, paſſing through 
Holland, entered into a particular confidence with the prince of 
Orange; and, being invited by the elector of Brandenburg to 
Berlin, was made governor of Pruſſia, and ſet at the head of all the 
eleQor's arinies. He was treated likewiſe by the young elector with 
the ſame regard that his father had ſhewn him; and, in 1688, was 
ſent by him to Cleves, to command the troops which were raiſed 
by the empire for the defence of Cologne. 5 
When the prince of Orange was almoſt ready for his expedition 
into England, marſhal Schomberg obtained leave of the elector of 
Brandenburg to accompany his highneſs in that attempt; and, 
after their arrival at London, he is ſuppoſed to have been the author 
of that remarkable ſtratagem for trying the affections of the people, 
by raifing an univerſal apprehenſion over the kingdom of the 
approach of the Iriſh with fire and ſword. Upon the prince's 
advancement to the throne of England, he was appointed malter 
of the ordnance, and general of his majeſty's forces; April 1689, 


knight of the garter, and the fame month naturalized by act of par- 


liament ; and, in May, was created a baron, earl, marquis, and 
duke of this kingdom, by the name and title of baron Teys, earl 
of Brentford, marquis of Harwich, and duke of Schomberg. 
The Houſe of Commons likewiſe voted to him 100,000]. for the 
ſervices which he had done; but he received only a ſmall part of 
that ſum, the king after his death paying his ſon goool. a year for 
the remainder. Aug. 1689, he failed for Ireland, with an army 
for the reduction of that kingdom ; and, having muitered all his 
forces there, and finding them to be not above 14000 men, among 
whom there were but 2000 horſe, he marched to Dundalk, where 


he poſted himſelf : king James being come to Ardee, within five or 


ſix miles of hum, with above thrice his number. Schomberg, 
therefore, being diſappointed of the ſupplies from England, which 
had been promiſed him, and his army being fo greatly inferior to 
the Iriſh, refolved to keep himfelf on the defenſive. He lay there 
ſix weeks in a rainy ſeaſon ; auch his men, for want of due ma- 


nagement, contracted ſuch diſeaſes, that almoſt one half. of them 


periſhed. His conduct indeed expoſed him to the reproaches of 
lome perſons; but better judges thought, that the managing this 
calnpaign, as he did, was one of the greateſt actions of his lite, Ar 
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the bali of the. Boybe, July 1, 1699, he pafled the river . his 
ſtation, and immediately rallicch and encouraged the French Pro- 
teſtares, Who had been left expoſed by the death of their com- 
mander, with this ſhort harangue; “ Allons, metlicurs, voila vos 
perf: auteurs,“ poinding to the Feench Papilts in the enemy s army, 
Eit theft: words were [carcely uttered, when a few of king ſames's 
guards, who: returned 1710 ipced to their main body, tow the 
1 of 8 eee and whom the French rctugees 
ſuff © to peel. king them to be of their own party, fell furi— 
* on the duke, and gave him two wounds over the head, 

h however were not mortal. Upon this, the French regiment 
eknowledgdd their error by committing a greater; "Sg fring 
hy on the enemy, they ſhot him through the neck, of which 
wound he inſtantly died: ic was buried in St. Patrick's-Cathedral, 
where ihe dean and chapter erected a ſmall monument to his 
honour, at their Own Expence, with an elegant inſeription by Dr. 


Sw ift. 


SCHOTTUS (Ax pi RE AS), a very learned German, to whom | 


the republic of Jene:s 155 been conſiderably indebted, was born at 
Antwerp in 1352; and educated at Louvain. Upon the taking 
and facking of Antwerp in 1577, he retired to Douay: and, after 
ſome ſtay there; went to Paris, where Buſbequius received him into 
his "4 and made him partner of his ſtudies, I'Wo years aticr, 
he went into Spain, and was at irit at Madrid; then he removed 
to Alcala, and then in 1580 to Toledo, where "© great reputation 
procured him a Greek profetforthiv. Ine 1394, he was invited to 
Suragoſſa, io teach rhatoric and the e language; and, two 
years after, entered into the ſociety of Jeſuits, and Was called by 
the general ot the order into Italy, to teach rhetoric at Rome. He 
chnrinued thre years there, and then icturned to his own co Untry, 
where he ſpent tne remainder of a, tong life in reading and writing 


bboks. IId died at Antwerp Jan. 23, 162 2G, alter having publiſhed 
a great number of books. 


SCHREVELIUS (CoRNELLUs), a laborious critic of Holland, 
who, though his name is often ſeen in the title-pages of illuſtrious 
authors, had 1 © great genus or acumen. He gave editions of ſe- 
veral claſſic authors, under the title of © Variorum.” The beſt of 
aii his works is [upp {ea to be a Lexicon, Greek and Latin, which 
is very commoqdious to young | beginners. He dicd in 1007, # 


SCHROETER Joux Saur \ was a native of 0 
He came to Lo) don "HOY 1774, With his father, a mufician ofen 
great commence, but who be: Rowen muci pains in giving his ſon a 
comet mural education. Ine wiciplive of Germany 1s almoſt 
as icvere in muiical as in military movements; and the elder 

| ED Schrocter. 
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Schroeter was a martinet of very ne abilities. By virtue of 
nunger and hard blows he compelled his ſon o practiſe for ſeveral 
yeals without intermiſſion eight hours a day; and to this may be 
imputed the remarkable facility with which he executed the molt - 
dittzcult muſic at fight. But While he applied thus diligently to the 

rraftice, he did not neglect the theory of the ſcience, the rudiments 
of which he acquired undes the famous Emanuel Bach, which he 
afterwards cultvated and improved irom ſtudying the works of that 
great maſter in ſcore. 

For ſoine time after his arrival in London, the ſplendid talents 
of young Schrocter were either unknown or neglected. He oc- 

caſionally played the organ at a German chapel in the city, a fitu- 
ation which by no means accorded with his genius, as he was not 
there permitted to indulge his fancy in any muſical flights beyond 
the tormal rules of the cathedral ſchools. It was at this time that 
he compoſed his firſt ſet of leſſons for the piano-forte, which he 
offered to ſevera] of the muſic- ſellers of London on their own terms, 
but in vain. He was at Jait recommended by the late J. C. Bach 
to Napier, who foon diſtinguiſhed his merit as a compoſer, and 
purchaſed the copy-right of his work at a liberal price. Being 
no announced: to the muſical world as a compoler, Schroeter 
began to acquire ſome celebrity in the profellion, which procured 
him ſeveral ſcholars in the faſhionable circles. Upon the publi- 
cation of his firit ſet of concertos, his reputation was ſuch, that 
he took the lead as a performer in all the muſical entertainments of 
the ne bility at which he afliſted. 
Soor alter this period he married a lady who was his pupil, by 
whom he was entitled to a very conliderable fortune; but her 
frier ds taking violent offence at the match, and threatening poor 
Sc r_eier with the terrors of the Court of Chancery, which he 
then conceived to be more dreadful than the inquiſition, he gave 
up his claim to her fortune, in corleration of receiving an annuity 
. of zool. clogged with a very unrezſonable condition, © that he was 
to relinquiſh 11s profetlion lo far as never to perform at any public 
" concen; This, which more ambitious men would have ſpurned 
Schroc ter, who had much indolence of difpolition, as well as 
cable of tame, agreed to, and for lome years he retired from 
town, and rchded chicty | in the country. 

But talents like his could not be long buried in obliviins. The 
prince of Wales heard him play at a private concert, and expreſſed 
tac higheſt atmiratiun of his performance. His royal highneſs's 
houſehold was then about to be eſtabliſhed, and without any ſoli- 
citation Schrocter was appointed one of his band of mutic, with a 
liberal ſalary. His last fet of fonatas, which have a very elegant 
accompany ment fora violin add violoncetfo, were compoſed at the 
3 of the prince, to whom it was dedicated, and his royal W 

els frequently accompanied Schrocter in his favourite work. 

The 
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| The grand piano-forte was Schroeter's favourite inſtrument. His 215 
ſtyle of playing was diſtinguithed by that peculiar elegance and deli- 
cacy, which a chaſte and correct taſte, improved by ſcience, alone Ira 
can acquire. As a compoſer he certainly ranks very high; his me- ph 
lodies are in general exquilitely beautiful, and his harmonies are 198 
rich, and often diſplay the originality of genius. He died in mY 
1785. . 8 | at 

: — — a 

SCHULTENS (ALBERT), a German divine, born at Gro- an 
ningen, and greatly diſtinguiſhed by a taſte and ſkill in Arabic 5 
learning. He became a miniſter of Wall-nar, and profeilor of the e 
Oriental tongnes at Francker. At length, he was invited to Leyden, IN 
where he taught Hebrew and the Oriental languages with reputa- | ſl 
tion till his death, which happened in 1741. There are many, H 
works of Schultens, which thew profound Icarning and juſt criti- 5 
ciſm; as, “ Commentaries upon Job and the Proverbs;“ „“ Vetus | ** 
et regia via IIcbraizandi;“ A Treatiſc of Hebrew Roots ;** &c. f 
SCHURMAN (AN xA-MARIA A), a moſt extraordinary Ger- cl 
man lady, was the daughter of parents, who were both ſprung 5 
from noble Proteſtant families ; and was born at Cologne in 1607. b 
She diſcovered from her infancy an uncommon dexterity of hand; . 
for, at fx years of age, ſhe cut with her ſciſſors upon paper all 1 
forts of figures, without any model. At eight, ſhe learned in a k 


few days t deſign flowers in a very ayreeable manner; and two 
years after, ſhe was but three hours in learning to embroider. At- 1 
terwards, ſhe was tauglit muſic vocal and inſtrumental, painting, n 
ſculpture, and engraving ; and ſucceeded equally in all theſe arts. ; 
Her hand-writing in all languages was inimitable ; and ſome curi— £ 
ous perſons have preſerved ſpecimens of it in their cabinets. She 
was very ſkilful in miniature, and made portraits upon glaſs with 
the point of a diamond. She painted her own picture by means | 
of a Jooking-glaſs ; and made artificial pearls fo like natural ones, 
that they could not be diltingu;lhed but by pricking them with a 1 
needle. | | N : 
The powers of her underſtanding were not inferior to thoſe of 
her hand; for at eleven, when her brothers were examined about . 
their Latin, ſhe often whiſpered to them what they were to auſwer, { 
though ſhe hi only heard them ſay their leſſons % paſſunt, Her 
father, collecting trom this that the. was formed tor literature, ap- | 
plied himſelt to cultivate her talents that way, and helped her to 
gain that knowtedge, which made her ſo juitly celebrated. The 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages became fo familiar to her, 
that the not only wrote, but ſpoke them, in a manner which ſur- 
priſed the moſt learned men. She made a great progreſs alſo in 
the Ortental, which have a relation to the Hebrew, as the Syriac, 
Chaldee, Alabic, and Ethiopic; aud, for, the living languages, the 
| Rs underſtood 
PF | 
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underſtood perfectly, and ſpoke readily, the French, Engliſh, and 
Italian. She was competently verſed in geography, altronomy, 
philoſophy, and the iciences, ſo as to be able to judge of them with 
exactnels: but, as her nature was formed for religion, _ theſe Vain 
amuſements did not ſatisfy her; and therefore ſhe applied herſelf 
at length to divinity, and the ſtudy of the ſcriptures. : 

Her father, who had ſettled at Utrecht while ſhe was an infant, 
and afterwards removed to Franeker for the more convenient edu- 
cation of his children, died there in 1623. His widow then re- 
turned to Utrecht, where Anna-Maria continued her ſtudies very 
intenſely ; and this undoubtedly reſtrained her from marrying, as 
ſhe might have done advantageouſly with Mr. Cats, penſionaty of 
Holland, and a celebrated poet, who wrote verſes in her praiſe 
when ſhe was but fourteen. At laſt, her name became fo famous, 

at perſons of the firſt rank, and even princeſſes, paid her viſits. 
About 1650, ſhe made a great alteration in her religious ſyſtem. 
She performed her devotion in private, without frequenting any 
church, upon which it was reported that ſhe was inclined to Po- 


pery ; but ſhe attached herſelf to the famous Labadie, and, em- 


bracing his principles and practices, accompanied him wherever he 
went. She lived ſome time with him at Altena in Holſtein, and 
attended him at his death there in 1674. She afterwards retired to 
Wiewart in Friſeland, where William Penn, the Quaker, viſited 
her in 1677; and died at this place in +675. She wrote, « De 
vitæ humanz termino. Ultraj. 463g :” Piſſertatio de ingenii 
mulicbris ad doctrinam ct meliores 8 aptitudine. L. Bat. 
1041.“ She wrote "afterwards, “ Eukleria, ſeu melioris partis 


electio.” Altena 1673. 
— — | 

SCIOPPIUS (GasPAR),'a moſt learned German writer of the 
17th century, is repreſented as one of the greateſt ſavages theſe 
latter ages have produced. He attacked with the utmoſt brutality 
and fury every man of reputation, and had the impudence to boalt 
of ſparing neither; quality nor merit. This extraordinary perſon 
was born about 1576; and ſtudied firſt at Amburg, then at Hei- 
delburg. afterwards at Altdorf, at the charges of the elector pala- 
tine. Having made a conſiderable ſtay at Lngoll ſtadt, he returned to 
Altdorf, where he began to publiſh books highly eſtcemed, when 
he was but ſixteen. One of his early productions was a commen- 
tary upon the Priapeia :” Ingolſtadt 1595. For this. he was after- 
wards very ſcverely handled : not ſo much becauſe he had com- 
mented -upon obſcene verſes, as becauſe he had ſtuffed his com- 
mentary With many obſcenities; and had complained in particular, 
that nature had not provided ſo well for men as for ſparrows. In 
the mean time, notwithitanding the railleries his commentary ex- 
poſed him to, it has never been inſilted on that he was a debauched 


man. | | | 
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| === unis 
| | He made a journey into ltaly, and, after he had been ſoine time Cer 
at Verona, returned into Germany; whence he went again into | lear 
Italy, and publiſhed at Ferrara a panegyric upon the king of Spain, ande 
and pope Clement VIII. He turned Roman-Catholic in 10h, 
and, whatever was the reaſon of it, was very angry with the Jeſuits; 9 
againſt whom he wrote above thirty treatiſes under fictitious names, Mr 
the very titles whereof»are enough to ſtrike one with horror. On par 
the other ſide, he inveighed with the-utmoſt fury againſt the Pro- an 
teſtants, and ſolicited the princes to extirpate them by the moſt D btn 
bloody means. He attacked the king of England in two books, quit 
1611, without the leaſt regard to his quality, and in a very abuſtve Inn 
8 way. He abuſcd Henry IV. of France in a moſt outrageous man- Phi 
ner; which occaſioned his book to be burnt at Paris. He gloried Set 
in this diſgrace; and a'ved, that himſelf was hanged in efligy in Sou 
a farce, which was acted betore the king of England. His beha- - Lo 
viour, however, procured him ſome correction; for, in 1614, the x 16! 
ſervants of the Engliſh ambaſſador ſet upon him at Madrid, and 3p 
mauled him molt heartily. He boaſted of the wounds he received | tact 
in this conflict; for he was mighty apt to boaſt of what he ought Yo 
to be aſhamed of, as he did, when he boaſted of having been the 15 
principal contriver of the Catholic league, which proved ſo ruin- bur 
ous to the Proteſtants in Germany. Going through Venice in mY 
1607, he had a conference with father Paul, whom he endeavoured te 
by promiſes and threats to bring over to the pope's party; which Pal 
perhaps, with other circumſtances, occaſioned his being impriſoned Dal 
there three or four days. After he had ſpent many years in cen- Er 
ſuring, biting, and defaming every body, he applied himſelf to the He 
prophecies of Holy-Scripture. He looked for the key of them; the 
and flattered himſelf, as he was apt to do upon all occaſions, that ſhi 
he had found that very key which St. Peter left, and which nobody _ | 
had found before him. He ſent ſome of his apocalyptical chimeras FP 
to cardinal Mazarine, but the cardinal had ſomething elle to do da, 
than to examine them. He died in 1649. | | Pr 
| his 
SCOT (ReEvyxOLDE), a learned Engliſh gentleman, was a he 
vounger fon of Sir Joh? Scot, of Scot's-Hall, near Smeeth in fac 
Kent, where he was probably born; and, about ſeventeen, ſent to 6 
Hart-Hall in Oxford. He reticed to his native country without Ki 
taking a degree, and ſettled at Smeeth; and, marrying ſoon alter, . 
gave himſelf up ſolely to reading, to the peruſing of obſcure au— | 1 
thors, which had by the generality of ſchola been negletied, and Mw 
at times of leifure to huſbandry and gardening. . In 1576, be pub- 0 
Iifhed a ſecond edition, for we know nothing of the hrit, of A th 
Pertect Platform of a Hop Garden,“ &c. in 4to: and, in 4384. x 


another work, which ſhewed the great depth of his reſearches, and 
the uncommon extent of his learning, entitled, © The Diſcovery 
of Wuchcratr,” &. "The reality of wiiches being at this time 

* . | univerſally 
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univerſally believed, it is ſaid that his book was actually burned. 
Certain it is, however, that it was greatly oppoſed. This ſenſible, 
Jearned, and pious man, died in 1599, and was buried among, his 
anceſtors in the church at Sineeth. l 


SCOTT (Dr. Jonx), a learned Engliſh divine, was ſon of 
Mr. Thomas Scott, a ſubſtantial grazier; and was born in the 
pariſh of Chepingham in Wiltſhire, about 1638. He ſerved as 
an apprentice in London, much againſt nis will, for about three 
years ; but, his humour inclining him ſtrongly to learning, he 
quitted his trade, and went to Oxford. He was admitted of New- 
Inn a commoner in 1657, and made a great progreſs in logic and 
philoſophy ; but he left the univerſity without taking a degree, and, 


getting into orders, at laſt became miniſter of St. Thomas's in 


Southwark. In 167%, he was made rector of St. Peter's- Poor in 
London; and was collated to a prebend in St. Paul's-Cathedral in 


1684. In 1685, he accumulated the degrees of bachelor and doc- 


tor in divinity, having before taken no degree in arts or any other 
faculty, In 1691, he ſucceeded Sharp, afterwards archbithop of 
Vork, in the rectory of St. Giles's in the Fields; and the ſame 
year was made canon of Windſor. He died in 1694, and was 
buried in St. Giles's-Church. He publiſhed ſome ſermans ; alſo, 
an excellent work, called «The Chriſtian Life; which has been 
often printed, and much read. He publiſhed two pieces againſt the 
Papiſts: 1.“ Examination of Bellarmine's eighth Note concerning 
Sanctity of Doctrine.“ 2. The Texts examined, which Papiſts 
cite out of the Bible concerning Prayer in an unknown Tongue,” 
He wrote alſo “ Certain Caſes of Conſcience reſolved, concerning 
the Lawfulneſs of joining with Forms of Prayer and Public Wor- 
ſhip, 1683,“ in two parts. 1 „ 


SCUDERY (GEORGE DE), a French writer of eminence in his 
day, was deſcended from ap ancient and noble family of Apt in 
Provence, and born at Havre-de-Grace in 1609. He ſpent part of 
his youth at Apt, and afterwards came and ſettled at Paris, where 
he had little to ſubſiſt on, but what he acquired by a prodigious 
facility in writing. In 1647, he publiſhed obſervations upon the 
« Cid” of Corncille, with a view of making his court to cardinal 
Richelieu: for this great man could not be content with being the 
greateſt ſtateſman in the world ; he would be a poet, a wit, a bel- 
eſprit, and ſo became obnox1ous to the patſions of envy and jealouſy, 
which ufually torment that little tribe. He was received a member 


of the academy in 1650. He had before been made Sovernor of 


the caltic of Notre-Dame de la Garde near Marſeilles. He died 
at Paris in 1667. His works contiit of dramatic pieces, poems of 
all kinds, and proſe; but are little read, _ | | 
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 SCUDERY (MAGDELEINE DE), ſiſter of George de Scudery, 

was born at Havre-de Grace in 1607, and became very eminent 
for her wit and her writings. She went early to Paris, and made 


_ rr 


„ 4 


herſelf amends for the want of that proper education, which the 


poornels of her father's circumſtances had not permitted. Her fine 
parts gained her admiſſion into all afſemblies of the wits, and even 
the learned careſſed and encouraged her. Neceſſity put her firſt 
upon writing; and, as the taſte of that age was for romances, ſo 
ſh- +-rned her pen that way, and ſucceeded wonderfully in hitting 
in. ,.bhc humour. Her books were greedily read, and ſpread her 
4cputation far and near The celebrated academy of the bee, 
at Vadua, complimented her with a place in their ſociety; and ſhe 
14+; eeded the Icarned Helena Cornaro. Several great perſonages 
e her many marks of their regard by preſents, and other honours 


which they did her. She dicd in 1701, aged 94; and two churches 
contented hercely for the honour of poſſeſſing her remains, which, 
it ſeems, vas thought a point of ſo much conſequence, as nothing. 


les than the authority of the Cardinal de Noailles, to whom the 
affair was reſerved, was ſufficient to decide. She was a very volu- 
minous writer, as well as her brother, but of more merit; and it 
is 1emarkable of this lady, that the obtained the firſt prize of elo- 
quence, founded by the academy. | | 
— | 5 
SEBASTIANO, called del Piombo from an office given him by 
pope Clement VII. in the lead- mines, was an eminent painter at 
Peace, where he was born in 1485: He was deſigned by his 
father for the profeſſion of muſic, which he practiſed for ſome time 
with reputation; till, following at laſt the more powerful dictates 
of nature, he betook himſelf to painting. He became a diſciple 
of old Giovanni Bellino; continued his ſtudies under Giorgione; 
and, having attained an excellent manner of colouring, went to 
Rome. Here he inſinuated himſelf. ſo far into the favour of Mi- 
chael Angelo, by ſiding with him and his party againſt Raphael, 
that, pleaſed with the ſweetneſs and beauty of his pencil, Michael 
immediately furniſhed him with ſome of his own deſigns; and, 
letting them paſs under Sebaſtian's name, cried him up for the beſt 
painter in Rome. He has the name of being the firſt who invented 
the art of preparing plaſter-wall for oil-painting, with a compoli- 
tion of pitch, maſtic, and quick-lime ; but was generally ſo flow 
and lazy in his performances, that other hands were often employed 
in finiſhing what he had begun. He died in 1547. ; 


SECKENDOREF (Gvui-Lovis ps), a very learned German, 
was deſcended from ancient and noble families; and born at Au- 
rach, a town of Franconia, in 1626. He made good uſe of a 
liberal education, and was not only a maſter of the French, Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew languages, but had alſo ſome ſkill in mathe- 

Wo” matic 
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matics and the ſciences. The great progreſs he made in his youth 
coming to the ears of Erneſtus the Pious, duke of Saxe- Gotha, 
this prince ſent for him from Cobourg, where he then was to be 
educated with his children, He ſtayed two years at Gotha, and 
then went in 1642 to Straſburg ; but returned to Gotha in 1646, 
and was made honorary-librarian to the duke. Afterwards, in 
1651, he was madeaulic and eccleſiaſtical counſellor ; and, in 166g, 
' a counſellor of ſtate, firſt miniſter, and ſovereign director of the con- 
ſiſtory. The year after, he went into the ſervice of Maurice, duke 
of Saxe-Zeiſt, as counſellor of ſtate and chancellor; and was no 
leſs regarded by this new maſter, than he had been by the duke of 
Saxe-Gotha. He continued with him till his death, which hap- 
pened in 1681; and then retired from all buſineſs into a ſtate of 
repoſe and tranquillity, where he compoſed a great many works. 
Nn in 1691, Frederic III. elector of Brandenburg, drew 


him again out of his retreat, and made him a counſellor of ſtate 


and chancellor of the univerſity of Hall. He could not avoid 


accepting theſe dignities ; but he did not enjoy them long, for he 
died at Hall, Dec. 18, 1692, aged almoſt 66. He was twice mar- * 


ried, but had only. one fon, who ſurvived him. He was a good 
linguiſt ; learned in law, hiſtory, and divinity ; and is alſo ſaid to 
have been a tolerable painter and engraver. He wrote a great 
many books; his chief work is, Commentarius Hiſtoricus & 
Apologeticus de Lutheraniſmo, &c. 2 vols. in folio, 1692. 
SECKER (THomas), a prelate of very conſiderable eminence 
was born at a ſmall village called Sibthorpe, near Newark, Not- 
tinghamſhire, in 169g. His father was a Proteſtant Diſſenter, and, 
having a ſmall patrimony of his own, followed no profeſſion. He 
was ſent to ſchool, firſt at Cheſterfield in Derby ſhire, which he left 
about the year 1708, and went to a diſſenting academy in York- 
ſhire, from which, in about a year's time, he removed to anther 
in Glouceſterſhire. Here he ſtayed about three years, ard con- 
tracted an acquaintance with Mr, Butler, afterwards biſhop of 
Durham. Belides making a conliderable progreſs in claſſical learn- 
ing, he applied himſelf very early to critical and theological ſub- 
jects, particularly to the controverſy betwixt the church of Eng- 
land and the Diflenters. About the year 1716, he applied himſelf 
to the ſtudy of phyſic. This he purſued in London till 1719, when 
he went to Paris, and there attended lectures on all the various 
branches of the medical art, yet never wholly diſcontinued his ap- 


plication to divinity. Foreſeeing at this time many obſtacles in his 


way to the practice of phyſic, and having an unexpected offer made 


to him-by Mr. Edward Talbot (through Mr. Butler) of being pro- 


vided for by his father, the bithop of Durham, if he chole to take 


borders in the church of England; he took ſome months to conſider 


of it. Alter mature deliberation, he reſolved to embrace the pro- 
COIN Ie pofal ; 
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poſal ; and came over to England in 1720, when he was intro- - or 
duced by Mr. Butler to Mr. Edward Talbot, ro whom he was bec 
before unknown. To facilitate his obtaining a degree at Oxford, tak 
he went in Jan. 1721 to Leyden, where he took the degree of Jin; 
M. D. and publithed his exerciſe, a Diſſertation “ de Medicina eff 
Statica.” He left Leyden after about three months reſidence, and anc 
entered himſelf a gentleman-commoner in Exeter-College, Ox- _ mu 
ford, and was ſoon after admitted to the degree of B. A. He was am 
ordained deacon in St. James's-Church, Weſtminſter, by biſhop til) 
Talbot, Dec. 23, 1721, and prieſt in the ſame church by the ſame : 
biſhop, March 10, 1722; and immediately became his lordſhip's kit 
domeſtic chaplain. On Feb. 12, 1723-4, he was inſtituted to the his 

5 rectory of Houghton- le- Spring in the county of Durham; and in 5 
the ſame year was admitted to the degree of M. A. In Oct. 1725, be 
he married the ſiſter of his friend Dr. Martin Benſon; and, on 50 
account of her health principally, he exchanged Houghton for the to 
third prebend in the church of Durham, and the living of Ryton, R 
near Newcaſtle, to both which he was inſtituted June g. 1727. 16 
His degrees of B. and D. LL. he took at the regular times. In | EX 
July 1732, he was made chaplain to the king; in May 1733, he en 
reſigned the living of Ryton for that of St. James's, Weſtminſter; p! 

and, on the fifth of July in the ſame year, he preached his cele- ve 
brated ſermon before the univerſity of Oxford at the public act. tic 
He was conſecrated biſhop of Briſtol, Jan. 19, 1734-5, and tran- fa 
ſlated to Oxford, May 14, 1737. His incelfant labouring in the b. 
care of his pariſh growing rather too great for his health and 7" 
ſtrength, he accepted, in Dec, 1750, the deanery of St. Paul's, for a 
which he reſigned his prebend of Durham, and the rectory of St. = 
James's. He was without His knowkdge recommended to the EH 
king by the duke of Newcaltle for the ſee of Canterbury, and was 10 
confirmed archbiſhop at Bow- Church, in April 1738. He died | 
Aug. 3, 1768, and was buried, purſuant to his own directions, in 
the paliage from the garden-door of his palace to the north-door of 1 
the pariſh-church at Lambeth : he forbade any monument or epi- t 
taph to be placed for him any where. 2 | I 
, 12; — — WE 1 
SECUNDUS (Jon), a celebrated modern Latin poet of Hol- 0 
land, was born at the Hague in 1511, and dicd at Utrecht in 1536. 
Though he lived only five aud twenty years, he left abundance of ( 
Latin poems: three books of“ Elegies ;” one of © Epigrams;“ two * 
_of © Epiſtles; one of Odes;' one of Sylva,” or miſcellaneous 
pieces; one of © Funeral Inſcriptions ;”* batides ſome very gay, but 
very elegant, poems, called © Baſia.“ tHe alfo cultivated painting : 
and engraving, but did not live to figure in theſe, | 
SEDLEY (Sir CHARLES), an Engliſh port and great wit, was | 
{ 


the ſon of Sir John Sedley, of Aylestord in Kent, by a davoliter of 
5 EA : Sir 


+, 


8 
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Sir Henry Savile; and was born about 1639. At ſeventeen, he 
became a fellow-commoner of Wadham-College in Oxford; but, 
taking no degree, retired to his own country, without either travel- 


ling or going to the inns of court. As ſoon as the Reftoration was 


effected, he came to London, in order to join the general jubilee ; 
and then commenced wit, courtier, poet, and gallant. He was ſo 
much admired and applauded, that he began to be a kind of oracle 
among the poets ; and no performance was approved or condemned, 
til] Sir Charles Sedley had given judgment. NE | 
While he thus grew ein reputation for wit, and in favour with the 
king, he grew poor and debauched : his eſtate was impaired, and 
his morals much corrupted. June 166g, Sir Charles Sedley, lord 
Buckhurſt, Sir Thomas Ogle, and others, being indicted for a riot 
before Sir Robert Hyde, they were all ſeverely fined: Sir Charles 
5ool. After this, his mind took a more ſcrious turn; and he began 
to apply himſelf to politics. He had been choſen to ſerve for 
Romney in Kent, in the long parliament, which began May 8. 
1661 ; and continued to fit for ſeveral parliaments after. He was 
extremely active for the Revolution, which was thought the more 
extraordinary, as he had received favours from James IT, That 
prince had an amour with a daughter of Sir Charles, who was not 
very handſome, James being remarkable for not fixing upon beau- 
ties; and had created her counteſs of Dorcheſter. This honour, 
far from pleaſing, ſhocked Sir Charles ; for, as great a libertine as 
he had been himſelf, he could not bear his daughter's diſhonour, 
which he conſidered as made more confpicuous by this exaltation ; 
and accordingly became James's enemy: he lived to the beginning 


of queen Anne's reign. His works were printed in 2 vols. 8vo. 
in 1719; and conſiſt of plays, tranſlations, ſongs, prologues, epi- 


logues, and little occalional pieces. 
; — — 


SEE-MA-KOANG, one of the moſt excellent men that ever | 


lived, was of the ancient family of the See-Ma, which See-Ma- 
tlien, the refforer of the Chineſe hiſtory, rendered ſo famous. See- 
Ma-Koang was born in the year 1018 of the Chriſtian æra; a 
period, in which there was at the court of Peking a greater ſpirit 


of civilization, and ſuperior diſplays of eloquence in writing long 


letters, and making long ſpeeches, than were to be obſerved in any 
other part of the world. The probity and candour, the generoſity 
and juttice, the frugal ſimplicity and unexampled beneficence of 
Sce-Ma- Koang, were, indeed, illuſtrious: his capacity and genius 
were alſo uncommon, and his application to literature and ſcience, 
ardent and afſiduous. Of his preſence of mind he gave an early 
proof; tor even before his ſeventh year, being at play with ſeveral 
other children., when one of them fell into -a large jar of water, 
where they had been looking at the gold-fiſh ſwimming, he imme- 
dlately rau to ſcck a iftone, broke the jar, and then letting the water 

| „ — out, 
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out, ſaved the life of his companion. When he became the friend 
of the virtuous emperor Jen-tſoung, and was exalted by him to the 
highelt offices, he diſplayed all the talents of a conſummate ſtateſ- 


man. Of his literary abilities, it is ſufficient to ſay, that he was 
the author of A General Hiſtory of the Chineſe Empire,” in 


294 volumgs. He was aſſiſted in this great work by a conſiderable 
number of learned men, who were employed in collecting the ma- 
terials for it. But how reſpectable ſocver this great man was for his 
political and literary abilities, he was more illuſtrious ſtill after his 
retirement from court. Here he was ſeen to vilit the cottage of the 
poor, to comfort the afflicted, to mitigate the ſufferings ot the ſick, 
to terminate the contentions of the village, and, in fine, to diſtin- 
guiſh every day and every hour with fume uſeful counſel, or well- 
timed bounty. In this happy retirement, however, he was not 
allowed to continue. Aﬀter the death of the emperor, he was re- 
called to court, and appointed tutor to the ſucceſſor, and miniſter 
of the empire. Ten years after, by the order of his Imperial 
pupil, he was declared the enemy of his country and of his ſove— 
reign, and pronounced guilty of high-treaſon. By the ſame order 
were his titles eraſed his monument deſtroyed ; the marble, on 
which his eulogy was inſcribed, thrown down; and another erected 
on the ſpot, containing a long enumeration of fictitious crimes. 
An inquiſitorial perquiſition was made after his writings, which 


were committed to the flames with all the ſavageneſs of rancour. 


This outrage againſt a character ſo illuſtrious and unſullied, was 


the contrivance of a wicked cabal, whoſe abufes had been 


reformed, whofe iniquitous practices had been detected and diſcon- 
certed by the deceaſed miniſter, and whoſe pernicious ſuggeſtions 
had deceived the young prince, and ſeduced him to the commiſſion 


of this act of injuſtice and barbarity ; an act, which was after- 


wards condemned and cancelled by his ſucceſſor, who reſtored the. 


memory of See-Ma-Koang to its priſtine glory. 
—— 


SEGRAIS (Jon x-RENAUD pt), a French poet, was born at 


Caen in 1624, and made his firſt ſtudies in the college of the Jeſuits 


there. As he grew up, he applied himſelf to the French poetry, 
and continued to cultivate it to the end of his life. It was far from 
proving unfruitful to him; for it enabled him to reſcue himſelf, 
four brothers, and two filters, from the unhappy circumſtances in 
which the extravagance of a father had left them. He was not 
more than twenty, when the count de Friſque, being removed from 
court, retired to Caen; and there was ſo charmed with Segrals, 


V ho had already given public ſpecimens of a fine genius, that 


upor: his recall, he carried him back with him, and introduced him 
to Madam de Montpenſier, who took him under protection as her 


gerteman in ordinary. He continued with this princeſs a great 


man years, and then was obliged to quit her ſervice, for og 
| — 2» | ier 
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her marriage with Count de Lauzun. He immediately found a 


new patroneſs in Madam de la Fayette, who admitted him into her 
houſe, and aſſigned hi. apartments. He lived ſeven years with 
this generous lady, and then retired to his own country, with a 
reſolution to ſpend the reſt of his days in ſolitude ; and there married 
a rich heireſs, about 1679. He was admitted of the French-Aca- 


demy in 1662; and he now gave a ſtable form to that of Caen. 


He died at this place of a dropſy in 1701. His proſe-writings, 
though for the moſt part frivolous, yet have great merit as to their 
ityle, which may be conſidered as a ſtandard. Of this kind are his 
„Nouvelles Frangoiſes,” and the romances called, La Princeſſe 
de Cleves & Zayde.” Put it is principally for his poems, that 


Segrais was ſo diſtinguiſhed. in his day; and theſe conſiſt of 


« Diverſes Poeſies,“ printed at Paris in 1658, in 4to.“ Athis,” 
a paſtoral, and a tranſlation of“ Virgil's Georgics and Æneid.“ 
: — — | ; 
SELDEN (Jon d), an Engliſh gentleman of moſt extenſive 
| knowledge and prodigious learning, was deſcended from a good 
family, and born at Salvinton in Sutlex, in 1584. He was educated 
at the free-ſchool in Chicheſter ; and, at ſixteen, ſent to Hart-Hall 
in Oxford, where he continued about three years. Then he entered 
himſelf of Clifford's-Inn, London, in order to, ſtudy the law; and 
about two years after removed to the Inner- Femple, where he ſoon 
acquired a great reputation by his learning. In 1610, he began 
to diltingnith himſelf by publications, and put ont two pieces that 
year; “ Jani Anglorum facies altera ;” and, “ Duello,” or © The 
Original of ſingle Combat.” In 1612, he publithed notes and 
illuttrations on the firſt eighteen ſongs in Drayton's“ Poly-Ofbion;“ 
and the year after wrote verſes in, Greek, Latin, and Engliſh, upon 
' Browne's © Britannia's Paſtorals.” In 1614, came out his“ Titles 
of Honour,” a work much eſteemed at home and abroad. In 
16016, he publithed « Notes on Forteſcue de legibus Angliæ;“ and, 
in 1017, © De Diis Syris Syntagmata Duo,” which was re-printed 
at Leyden in 1629, in 8vo. by Ludovicus de Dieu, aſter it had been 
reviſed and enlarged by Selden himſelf, | EIT | 
Selden was not above three and thirty ; yet had ſhewn himſelf a 
great philologiſt, antiquary, herald, and linguiſt; and his name 
was ſo wonderfuily advanced, not only at home, but in foreign 
countries, that he was actually then become, what he was after- 
wards uſually ſtyled, the great dictator ot learning to the Engliſh 
nation. In 1618, his“ Hiſtory of Tithes,” was printed in 4to. 
{this book gave great offence to the clergy, and was animadverted 
on by ſeveral writers; by Montague, afterwards biſhop of Nor- 


wich, in particular. The author was alſo called, not indeed before 


the high-commiſſion-court, as hath been repreſented, but before 
ſome lords ot the high-commiſſion, and alſo of the privy-council, 
and obliged to make a ſubmiſſion ; which he did molt willingly, 
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for publiſhing a book, which agfinſt his intention had given 
offence, yet without recanting any thing contained in it, which he 
never did. | | 3 
In 1621, king James being diſpleaſed with the parliament, and 
having impriſoned ſeveral members, whom he ſuſpected of oppo-. 
ſing his meaſures, ordered Selden likewiſe to be committed to the 
cuſtody of the ſheriff of London; for, though he was not then a 
member of the Houſe of Commons, yet he had been ſent for and 
conſulted by them, and had given his opinion very ſtrongly in 
favour of their privileges, in oppoſition to the court. However, by 
the intereſt of Andrews, biſhop of Wincheſter, he with the other 
entlemen were ſet at liberty in five weeks. He then returned to 
5 ſtudies, and wrote and publiſhed learned works, as uſual. In 
162g, he was choſen a burgeſs for Lancaſter; but, amidit all the 
divilions with which the nation was then agitated, kept himſc! 
perfectly neuter. In 1625, he was choſen again for Great-Bedwin 
in Wiltſhire : in this firſt parliament of king Charles, he declared 
himſelf warmly againſt the duke of Buckingham; and, when that 
nobleman was impeached in 1626, was one of the managers of the 
articles againit him. He oppoſed the court-party the three follow- 
ing years with great vigour in many ſpeeches. The king, having 
ditfolved the parliament in 1629, ordered ſeveral members of the 
Houſe of Commons to be brought before the King's-Bench bar, 
and to be committed to the Tower. Selden, being one of this 
number, inſiſted upon the benefit of the laws, and refuſed to make 
any ſubmillion to the court; upon which he was ſent to the King's- 
Bench priſon. He was relcaſed the latter end of the year, though 
it does not appear how ; only, that the parliament in 1646, ordered 
him good. for the loſſes he had fuſtained on that occaſion. In 
1630, he was again committed to cuſtody, with the earls of Bed- 
ford and Clare, Sir Robert Cotton, and Mr. St. John, being 
accuſed of having diſperſed a libel, entitled,“ A Propoſition for 
his Majeſty's Service to bridle the Impertinency of Parliaments ;” 
but it was proved, that Sir Robert Dudley, then living in the duke 
of Tuſcany's dominions, was the author. All theſe various impri— 
ſonments and tumults gave no interruption to his ſtudies; but he pro- 
ceeded, in his old way, to write and publith books.“ | 
King James had ordered him to make collections, proper to 
ſhew tne right of the crown of England to the dominion of the 
fea, and he had engaged in the work ; but, upon the affront he 
had received by his impriſonment, he laid it aſide. However, in 
1034, a diſpute ariſing between the Engliſh and the Dutch con- 
cerning the herring-fiſhery upon the Britiſh coaſt, and Grotius 
taving before publithed in 1629, his“ Mare Liberum,” in favour 
of the latter, Selden was prevailed upon by archbiſhop Laud, to 
Haw up his “ Mare Clauſum ;” and it was accordingly publiſhed 
in 16,6, This book recommended him highly to the favour of the 
| | court, 
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court, and he might have had any thing he would; but his atta- h- 
ment to his books, together with his great love of eaſe, made him 
indifferent to poſts and preferment. In 1640, he publithed, « De 


are Naturali & Gentium juxta diſciplinam Hebræorum,“ in folio. 
The ſame year, he was choſen member of parliament for the uni- 


verſity of Oxford; and, though he was againſt the court, yet in 
16.12, the king owl thoughts of taking the ſeal from the lord- 
keeper Littleton, and giving it to him. In 1643, he was appointed 


one of the lay- members, to fit in the aſſembly of divines at Weſt⸗ 


minſter, in which he frequently nerplexed thoſe divines with his 


vaſt learning. About this time, he took the covenant ; and was by 


the parliament appointed keeper of the records in the 5 In 


Pf 
1644, he was elected one of the twelve commilhoners of the ad- 


miralty ; and the ſame year was nominated to the malterthip of Tri- 
nity-College in Cambridge, which he did not think proper to ac- 
cept. About this time, he did great ſervices to the univerſity of 
Oxford, as appears from ſeveral Jetters written to him by that uni- 
verſity, which are printed. He died Nov. 30, 1654, in White- Friars, 
at the houſe of Elizabeth, counteſs of Kent, with whom he had 
lived ſome years in ſuch intimacy, that they were reported to be as 
man and wife. He. was buried in the Temple-Church, where a 
monument was erected to him; and archbiſhop Uther picached his 
funeral ſermon. | 
—— — 

SEED JennierAn), an Engliſh divine, was horn at Cliſton, 
near Penrith in Cumberland, of which place his father was rector. 
He had his ſchool-elucation at Lowther, and his academical at 
Qucen's-College in Oxford. Of this ſociety he was < ws fellow 
in 1792. The greateſt part of his life was ſpent at Twickenham, 
where he was affiſtant or curate to Dr. Watcrland. In 1744, te 


was preſented by his college to the living of Enham in Hlanpthire, 


at which place he died in 1747, without ever having obtained any 

higher preferment, which he amply deſcrved. He purblithe in his 

1 time, Diſcourſes on ſeverabi important Ju! je Qs, in 2 vols. 

80. and his © Poſthumous Work t f 8 EL 55 
a l i 8 orks, conti! ing 01 dermons, Letter: 


Inays, &c.“ in 2 vols. 8vo. were publ. iſhed from his original 


5 by Joſ. Hall, M. A. fellow of Queen's- College, "Ox= 
ford, in 1750. 25 


— 


— Rr | 
NECA {Lucius Anne :US), a Stoic philoſopher, was born 
at a 3 in Sha in, about the'beginning of the C "hrifti; mn ra, of 
an Equeſtrian family, which had probably been tran! fol: ntcd thither 


in A colony from Rome. He was the ſecond! ſon of Marcus 


Annzus Seneca, commonty called _ rhe fUriclan, whoſt remains 
are printed under the. title of * Suaſoriz & Controverſiæ, cum 
 D-clamartionum Excerptis; wid his youngeſt N other Annæus 
Mela, for there were three of them, was memorable for being the 
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father of the poet Lucan. He was removed to Rome, together 
with his father and the reſt of his family, while he was yet in his 
_ infancy. There he was educated in the moſt liberal manner, and 
under the beſt maſters. He learned his eloquence from his father; 
but his genius rather Jeading him to philoſophy, he put himſelf 
under the Stoics Attalus, Sotion, and Papirius Fabianus ; men 
famous in their way, and of whom he has made honourable men- 
tion in his writings. It is probable too, that he travelled when he 
was young, ſince we find him in ſeveral parts of his works, 
making very exact and curious obſervations upon Egypt and the 
Nile. But this, though entirely agreeable to his own humour, did 
not at all correſpond with that ſcheme or plan of life which his 
father had drawn out for him ; who therefore forced him to the bar, 
and put him upon ſoliciting for public employments ; ſo that he 
afterwards became queſtor, prætor, and, as Lipſius will have it, 
even conſul, 5 


In the firſt year of Claudius, when Julia the daughter of Ger- | 


manicus was accuſed of adultery by Mceflalina, and baniſhed, Se- 
neca was baniſhed too, being charged as one of the adulterers. 
Corfica was the ſcat of his exile, where he lived eight years; and 
wrote his books “Of Conſolation,” addreſſed to his mother Hel- 
via, and to his friend Polybius, and perhaps ſome of thoſe trage- 
dies which go under his name. When! Agrippina was married to 
Claudius, as ſhe was upon the death of Metlalina, ſhe prevailed 
with the emperor to recall Seneca from baniſhment; and afterwards 
procured him to be tutor to her ſon Nero, whom ſhe deſigned for 


the empire. By the bounty and generoſity of his royal pupil, he 


acquired that prodigious wealth which rendered him in a manner 
equal to kings, All this wealth, however, together with the luxur 

and effeminacy of a court, does not appear to have had any ill effect 
upon the temper and diſpoſition of Seneca. He continued abſte- 
mious, exact in his manners, and, above all, free from the vices 
fo commonly prevalent in ſuch places, flattery and ambition. How 
well he acquitted himſelf in quality of precepter to his prince, may 
be known from the five. tult years of Nero's reign, which have 
always been conſidered as a perfect pattern of good government. 
But, when Poppæ and Tigellinus had got the command of this 
prince's humour, and hurried him into the moſt extravagant and 
abominable vices, he ſoon grew weary of his malter, whoſe life 
muſt indeed have been a conſtant. rebuke to him. Seneca per- 
ceiving, that his favour declined at court, and that he had many 
accuſers about the prince, who were perpetually whiſpering in his 
ears his great riches, magnificent houſes, fine gardens, &c. and 


what a favourite through their meansne was grown with the people, | 


made an offer of them all to Nero. Nero retuſed to accept them; 
but, having, as it is ſuppuicd, diſpatch. d Burrhus by poiſon, 


could not be caly till he had rid hiailelt of Seneca alſo. Accord-. 


ingly 
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to take him off by poiſon ; but, this not ſucceeding, he ordered 
him to be put to death, upon an information, that he was conſcious 
to Piſo's conſpiracy againſt his perſon; not that he had any real 
proofs of Seneca's being at all concerned in this plot, but only that 
he was glad to lay hold of any pretence for deſtroying him. He 


left Seneca, however, at liberty to chooſe his manner of dying, 


who cauſed his veins to be opened immediately; his friends ſtand- 
ing round him, whoſe tears he endeavoured to ſtop, ſometimes by 
gently admonithing, ſometimes by ſharply rebuking them. His 
wife Paulina, who was very young in compariſon of himſelf, had 
yet the refolution and affection to bear him company, and there- 
upon ordered her veins to be opened at the fame time ; but, as Nero 
ha no particular ſpite againſt ker, and was not willing to make his 
cruelty more odious and inſupportavle than there ſeemed occaſion 
for, he gave orders to. have her death prevented ; upon which her 
wounds were bound up, and the blood ſtopped, in juſt time enough 
to ſave her; but ſhe looked miſerably pale and wan all her life 
after. In the mean time Seneca, finding his death {low and linger- 
ing, deſired Statius Annzus his phyſician, to give him a doſe of 
poifon, which had been prepared ſome time before, in cafe it thould 


be wanted; but, this not having its uſual eff-&, he was carried to 


a hot bath, where he was at length ſtifled with the fleams. He 
died, as Lipſius conjectures, in his 63d or 64th year, and in the 
10th or 11th of Nero, His works are fo well known by the ſeveral 
editions which have been publiſhed, that we need not be particular 
in an account of them. Some have imagined, that he was a Chriſ- 


tian, and that he held a correſpondence with St. Paul by letters, 


He muſt have heard of Chriſt and his doctrine, and his curioſity 
might lead him to make ſome inquiry about them ; but, as for the 
letters publiſhed under the names of the Philoſopher and Aboſtle, 
they have long been declared ſpurious by the critics, and perfectly 
unworthy of cither of them.“ | 
SUNNERTUS (DavN1EL), an eminent phyſician of Germany, 
was born at Breflaw, where his father was a thoe-maker, in 1572. 
He was ſent to the univerſity of Wittemburg in 1593, and there 
made a great progreſs in philoſophy and phyfic. He vitited the 
univerſities of Leipfic, Jena, and Francfort upon the Oder; and 
afterwards went to Berlin in 1601, to Jearn the practice of phyſic. 
He did not ſtay long there, but returned to Wittemburg the ſame 
year ; where alſo he was promoted to the degree of doctor in phy- 
lic, and ſoon after to a profeſſorſhip in the fame faculty. He was 
the firſt who introduced. the ſtudy of chemiſtry into that univerſity. 
He gained a great reputation by his writings and by his practice. 
He took what was offered him for his pains, but demanded nothing; 
and even reſtored to the poor what they gave him., The plague 
| | 2 was 
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ingly he attempted, by means of Cleonicus, a freedman of Seneca, 
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was above le ven times at Wittemburg while be was profeſſor there:; 
but he never retired, nor refuſed to aſſiſt the fick ; and the elector 
of Saxony, whom he had cured of a dangerous illneſs in 1628, 
though he had appointed him one of his phyſicians in ordinary, yet 
gave him leave to continye at Wittemburg. Ile married three 
times z had ſæven children by his firſt wife, Þut none by his two 
laſt. He died of the plague at Wittemburg, July 21, 1637. His 


Works arc very numerous, and have often been printed in France 


and 1 taly. 


ENNERTUS (AxDREw,), a German, eminent for his {kill nf. 


3 Oriental languages, was born at Wittemburg in 1535. He 
learned the Arabic tongue at Leyden under Golius, and found out 
* 


2 very 0 method 73 teaching it. He was made profeilor of the 


Oricnral languages in the univerfity of Wittemburg in 1568, and 
held it to the day of his death, in 160. He diſcharged the duties 
of his profeilor{hip learnedly and worthily, and publuhed a very 
great number ot books. 1 

SERRAN US (JoAxNrs), or JOHN de SERRES, a learned 
Frenchman, was born in the 16th century; and was of the Re— 
formed religion. His parents {car him to Lauſanne, where he 
made a good progreſs in the Latin and Greek languages, and 
attached himſelf much to the philoſophy of Plato and Ariſtotle; 
and, on his return to France, he ſtudied divinity, in order to qua— 
lily himſelf for the miniltry, He began to diſtinguiſh himſelf by 
his writings in 1570; and, in 1573, was obliged to fly a refugee to 
Ikuſanne, after the eadful maſſacre on St. Bartholomew? s- Day. 
Returning ſoon to France, he publiſhed a piece in French, in which 
he was thought to treat Bodin ſo injurioufly, that Henry III. 
ordered him to priſon for it. Obtaining his liberty, he became a 
miniſter at Niſmes in 1582, but never was looked upon as very 
launch to Proteſtantiſm. ome ſay, that he actually abjured it. 
He is, however, ſuppoſed to have been one of thofe tour miniſters, 
who-declared to Henry IV. that a man might be ſaved in the Popith 
as well as the Proteſtant religion; ; and that was certainly more than 


enough to bring him into {u{picion with his brethren the Hugonots. : 


This luſpicton was afterwards increaſed by a book, which he pub- 
ined, in 1597, witha view to reconcile the two religions, entitled, 
© De Fide Catholica, ſive de principis religions Chriſtianæ, 
communi omniumconſenſu ſemper & ubique ratis;** a work, little 
relithed by the Catholics, but received with ſuch indignation by the 
Calviniſis of Geneva, whither he was retired, that they were ſuſ- 
pected to have given the author poiſon, and to have occaſioned an 
immature kind of death to bim; for he died ſuddenly in 1598, 
when he was not more than fiity. His wie we are toid, was 
buried in the fame grave with him: it is-therefore ſuppoſed, the 
| # | whole 
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n family was at once diſpatched. He was the author of a 
great many things; ſome theological, ſome hiſtorical ; alſo, ſeveral 


works, in Latin and in French, relating to the hiſtory of France. 


But the work for which he is molt known, is his“ Latin Verſion 
af Plato.“ | 
7 | | — — 8 
 SERVETUS (MicHAET), a moſt ingenious and learned Spa- 
niard, famous for his oppoſition to the received doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, and for the martyrdom he underwent on that account, was 
born in 1509, at Villancuva in Arragon. His father, who was a 
. notary, ſent him to the univerſity of Toulouſe, to ſtudy the civil 


law; and there he began to read the ſcriptures for the firſt time, 


probably becauſe the Reformation made then a great noiſe 1n 
France, He was preſently convinced, that the church wanted 
reforming ; and it may be he went ſo far as to fancy, that the Tri- 
nity was one of the doctrines to be rejected. Be that as it will, he 
grew very fond of Antitrinitarian notions; and, after he had been 
two or three years at T ouloute, reſolved to retire into Germany. 
and ſet up for a reformer. He went to Baſil, by way of Lyons and 
Geneva; and, having had ſome conferences at Battl with Oecco- 
lampadius, ſet out for Straſhurg, being extremely deſirous to diſ- 
courſe with Bucer and Capito, two celebrated reformers of that 
city. At his departure from Ba{tl, he left a manuſcript, entitled, 
« Je Trinitatis Krroribus,” in the hands of a bookſeller, who 
ſent it afterwards to Haguenau, whither Servetus went, and got it 
printed in 1531, The next year, he printed likewile at Haguenau 
another book, with this title, Dialogorum de Trinitate libri duo:“ 
in an advertiſement to which, he retracts what he had written 1n 
his former book againſt the [rinity, not as if it was falſe, but 
becauſe it was written imperfectly, confuſedly, unpolitely, and as 
it were by a child for the uſe of children. 

Having publiſhed theſe two books, he reſolved to return to 
France, becauſe he was poor, and did not underſtand the German 


language. He went to Balil, and thence to Lyons, where he 


lived two or three years. Then he went to Paris, and ſtudied 
phyſic under Sylvius, Fernelius, and other profeſſors: he took his 
degree of maſter of arts, and was admitted doctor of phyſic in the 
univerſity there. Having finiſhed his medical ſtudies at Paris, he 
[ett that city, to go and practice in ſome other place: he ſettled 
two or three years in a town near Lyons, and then at Vienne in 
Dauphiny, for the ſpace of ten or twelve. His books againſt the 
Trinity, had raiſed a great tumult among the German divines, and 
ſpread his name throughout all Europe. While Servetus was at 


Paris, his books were diſperſed in Italy, and very much approved 


by many who had thoughts of forſaking the church of Rome : 

upon which, in 1539, Melancthon wrote a letter to the ſenate of 

Venice, importing, that * a book of Servetus, who had. revived 
» © : ; . 
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the error of Paulus Samoſatenus, was handed about in their coun- 
try, and beſeeching them io take care, that the impious error of 
that man may be avoided, rejected, and abhorred.” S:rvetus was 
at Lyons in 1542, before he ſettled in Vienne; and corrected the 
proofs of a Latin Bible that was printing there, to which he added 
a preface and {ome marginal notes, under the name of Villanova— 
nus; for he was called in France Villeneuve, from Villanueva, the 
town where he was born. DR 


Servetus continued to be ſo fond of his Antitrinitarian notions, 


that he refolved to publiſh a third work in favour of them. This 
came out in 15,53 at Vienne, with this title,“ Chriſtianiſmi Reſti- 
tutio, &c.” Servetus did not put his name to this work; but Cal- 
vin informed the Roman-Catholics in France, that he was the real 


author of it. Upon this information, Servetus was impriſoped at 


Vienne, and would certainly have been burnt alive, if he had not 


made his cſgape; however, ſentence was patſed on him, and his 


efigy was Carried to the place of execution, faſtened to a gibbet, 
and afterwards burned, with five bales of his books. Servetus in 
the mean time, was retiring to Naples, where he hoped to practice 
phy with the fame high repute as he had pratlifed at Vienne; yet 
was fo imptudent as to take his way through Geneva, though he 
knew that Calvin,was his mortal enemy. Calvin, being informed 
of his arrival, acquainted the magiſtrates with it; upon which he 
Was ſeized and caſt into priton, and a profecution was prefently 


commenced againit him tor hereſy and blaſphemy. Calvin pur- 
wach hum with a malevolence and fury, which was manifeſtly per- 


foul ; though no doubt that reformer eaſily perſuaded himſelf, that 
it was all pure zeal for the cauſe of God, and the good of his 
church. The articles of his accuſation were numerous, and not 


confned to his book, called, „ Chriittaniſmi Reſtitutio;“ but were 


ſounght out of all his other writings, which were ranſacked for every 
thing that could be ſtrained to a bad fenſe. 5 | 
The magiſtrates of Geneva being ſenſible, in the mean time, 
that the trial of Servetus was a thing of the higheſt conſequence, 
did not think fit to give ſentence, without conſulting the magiſtrates 
of the Proteſtant cantons of Switzerland ; to whom therefore they 


fent Servetus's book, printed at Vienne, and alfo the writings of 


Calvin, with Servetus's anſwers ; and at the ſame time delired to 


have the opinton of their divines about that affair. They all gave 
vote againſt him; in conſequence of which, he was condemned 
and burat alive, Oct. 27, 1553- | 

SERVIUS (Mauxus HonoRaTuUS), a celebrated grammarian 
and critic of antiquity, who flouriſhed about the times of Arcadius 
and Honorius. He is known now chiefly by his commentaries 
upon Virgil, which are looked upon by many as a valuable remnant 


af antiquity. They were {ir{t publiſhed at Paris, by Robert Ste- 


phens, . 


1 
if 
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phens, in folio, and by Fulvius Urſinus, in 1569, 8v0. There is 

alſo extant, and printed in ſeveral editions of the ancient grammari- 

ans, a piece of Servius upon the feet of verſes and the quantity 
of [yilables, called “ Centimetrum.” 
— — 

SEVERUS (Cornriivs), an ancient Latin poet of the Au- 

guſtan age, whoſe © Etna,“ together with a fragment « De 


morte Ciceronis,” was pubhſhed with notes and a proſe interpre- 


tation by Le Clerc, at Amſterdam, 1703, in 12mo. Quintilian 
calls Severus a verſificator, rather than a poet ; yet adds, that if 
he had finiſhed the Sicilian war, in the manner he had written the 
firſt book, he might have claimed a much higher rank. But though 
an immature death, prevented him from doing this, yet his juvenile 
works ſhew the greateſt genius. Ovid addrefſes him not only as 


his friend, but as a court favourite and a great poet. 
— ——— ↄ 


SEVINGE (Maz1z DE RazuTinNg Marquiſſe de), a French 


lady, celebrated for her wit and her wiſdom, was born in 16263 

and was not above a year old, when her father was killed, at the 
deſcent of the Engliſh upon the iſle of Rhee. In 1644, ſhe mar- 
ried the marquis of Sevigne, who was killed in a duel in 1651 ; and 
had a fon and a daughter by him, to the care of whoſe education 
ſhe aſterwards religiouſly devoted herſelf : they became accordingly 
molt accomplifhed perſons, as it was reaſonable to expect. This 
illuſtrious lady was acquainicd with all the wits and learned of her 
time. She died in 1696, and left us a moſt valuable collection 
of letters ; the beſt edition of which is that of Paris, 175+ in 8 vols. 


1 
e 


SEK WELL (Wil. I. AM), one of the people called Quakers, 
and worthy to be recorded, as well for ſome valuable works of 
Is own, as for tragllating ſome books of good account into his 
native language. He was born in Holland about 1634. and ſon of 
Jacob Sewell, who had deſcended from an Engliſh family, but was 
a free citizen and chirurgecon of Amſterdam : his parents were both 
Quakers. Ie, had a conlidh crable knowledge in ſeveral of the 
Furopean tongucs, as WS! as of the Latin. The two principal 
works of his own are, © An Hiſtory of the Riſe and Progreſs of 
the people called Quakers : ;” written in Low Dutch, and publithed 


ar Amiterdam in 1717. It was ſoon after tranſlated into Englith, 


and printed at London in one volume, folio; and is ſuppoſed by 
tne Quakers themſelves to contain the beſt account of this people 
mat has been publiſhed. is other principal performance is, 

A Dictionary of the Euglith and Low Dutch tongues,” in 4to; 
hich is in good repute, and has paſſed ſeveral editions; He wrote 
alſo a Gram Wir of the Low Dutch,”” and an“ Eagliſh and 
Dutch Gramiuac ;** both in 12mo. Somèe of the works he tranſ- 
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lated in the Low Dutch are, « Joſephus's Hiſtory of the Jews ;” 
„ Kennet's Antiquities of Rome;“ and © Penn's No Croſs no 
Crown.“ He died in 1720 at Amſterdam, where he ſeems to have 
ſpent the greateſt part of his life. 


——— 


SEWELL (Grorx6+), an Engliſh poet and phyſician, was born 


at Windſor, where his father was treaſurer and chapter-clerk of the 
college; received his education at Eton-School, and Peter-Houſe, 
Cambridge ;- where having taken the degree of B. M. he went to 
Leyden, to ſtudy under Boerhaave, and on his return practiſed phyſic 
in the metropolis with reputation. In the latter part of life he 
retired to Hampſtead, where he purſued his profeſſion with ſome 


degree of ſucceſs till three other phyſicians came to ſettle at the 


ſame place, when his practice fo far declined as to yield him very 
little advantage. He kept no houſe, but was a boarder. He was 
much eſteemed, and fo frequently invited to the tables of gentlemen 
in the neighbourhood, that he had ſeldom occaſion to dine at home. 
He died Feb. 8, 1726; and was ſuppoſed to be very indigent at the 
time of his death, as he was interred on the 1»th of the ſame 
month in the meaneſt manner; his coffin being little better than 
thoſe allotted by the pariſh to the poor who are buried from the 
work-houſe ; neither did a {ingle friend or relation attend him to 
the grave. No memorial was placed over his remains; but they 
lie juſt under a hollow tree which formed a part of a hedge-row 
that was once the boundary of the church-yard. | | 
Beſides ſeven controverlial pamphlets, . he wrote, 1. © The 
Life of John Philips;“ 2. © A Vindication of the Engliſh Stage, 
exempliſied in the Cato of Mr. Addiſon, 1716; g. © Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, a Tragedy, added at Lincoln's-Inn Fields, 1719; and 
part of another play intended to be called Richard the Firſt,“ 
the fragments of which were publiſhed in 1718, with « Two 
moral Eſſays on the Government of the Thoughts, and on Death,” 


and a collection of“ {everal Poems publiſhed in Alis life-time,” 


Dr. Sewell was an occaſional aſi ant to Harriſon in the fifth volume 
of , The Tatler;” was a principal writer in the ninth volume of 


The Spectator;“ and publithed a tranſlation of © Ovid's Meta- 


morphoſes, in oppoſition to the edition of Garth, 
SEXTUS EMPIRICUS, an ancicnt Greek author, and moſt 
acute- defender of the Pyrrhonian or fceptical philoſophy, was a 
phyſician, and ſeems to have flonrihed under the reign of Commo— 
dus, or perhaps a little later. He was, againſt what has been uſu— 
ally imagined, a different perſon from Sextus, 2 Stoic philoſopher 
of Chæronea, and nephew of Plutarch: ond this is all we are able 
to ſay of him; for no particular circumli:nces of his life are re- 
corded. Of a great many, that have periſhed, two works of his 
are ſtill extant; three books of Pyrrhonian inſtitutions ; and 
2 ten 
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ten books againſt the“ Mathematici,“ by whom he means all 
kind of dogmatiſts. 5 | 


_ ———_— —_—_ 
SHADWELL (Tromas), an Engliſh poet, was deſcended of 
a good family ih the county of Stafford; but born at Stanton-Hall 
i: Norfolk, a ſeat of his father's, about 1640. He was educated 
Nat Caius-College in Cambridge, and afterwards placed in the Mid- 
dle-Temple, where he ſtudied the law ſome time, and then went 
abroad. Upon his return from his travels, he applied himſelf to 
the dramatic kind of writing; and was ſo ſucceſsful therein, that 
he became Known to ſeveral perſons of great wit and great quality, 
and was highly eftegmed and valued by them. At the Revolution 
he was, bv his intereſt with the earl of Dorfet, made hiſtoriographer. 
He alſo ſucceeded Dryden as poet-laureat; for Dryden had fo 
warmly eſpouſed the oppotite intereſt, that at the Revolution he was 
diſpotleſſed of his place. This, however, was a great mortification 
to Dryden, who reſented the indignity very warraly, and immediatel 
conceived an antipathy to Shadwell. Shadwell was not indeed fo 
great a poet as Dryden , but Shadwell did not write nonſenſe. He 
died Dec. g, 1692 ; and his death was occaſioned, as ſome ſay, by 
too large a doſe of opium, given him by miſtake. A white 
- marble monument with his bult is erected in Weſtminſter-Ab- 
bey by his ſon Sir John Shadwell, phyſician to king George I. 
and his funerai ſermon was preached by Dr. Nicholas Prady, the 
tranſlator of the Plalms. Beſides his dramatic writings, which are 
ſeventeen in number, he was the author of ſeveral pieces of 
poetry : the chief of which are his congratulatory poem on the 
prince of Orange's coming to England; another on queen Mary; 
a tranſlation of the tenth ſatire of Juvenal, &. Many of his co- 
medies are vety good, have fine ſtrokes of humour in them, aud 
abound in original characters, {trongly marked and well ſuſtained, 
— — | 
SHAKSPEARE (WILLIAM), the great poet of nature, and 
the glory of the Britiſh nation, was deſcended of a reputable family 
at Stratford upon Avon. His father was in the wool-trade, and 
dealt conſiderably that way. He had ten children, of whom our 
immortal poet was the eldelt, and was born April 16, 1564. At 
a proper age he was put to the free-ſchool in Stratford, where he 
acquired the rudiments of grammar-learning. Whether he diſco- 
vered at this time any extraordinary genius or inclination for litera- 
ture, is uncertain. His father had no delign to make a ſcholar of 
him: on the contrary, he took him early from ſchool, and em- 
ployed him in his own buſineſs ; but he did not continue long in 
it, at lealt under control, for at ſeventeen years of age he mar- 
ned, commenced maſter of a family, and became a parent before 
he was out of his minority. He is now ſuppoſed to have ſettled in 
buſineſs for himſelf, and to have had no other thoughts than of pur- 
ſuing the wool-trade ; when, happening to fall into acquaintance 
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with ſome perſons who followed the practice of deer-ftcaling, he 


was prevailed upon to engage with them in robbing Sir Thomas 
Lucy's park, near Stratford. The injury being repeated more than 


once, that gentleman was provoked to enter a proſecution againſt | 


the delinquents ; and Shakſpeare, in revenge, made him the ſubject 


of a ballad, which, tradition ſays, was pointed with ſo much bit- 


terneſs, that it became unſafe for the author to ſtay any longer in 


the country. To eſcape the law, he fled to London, where, as 
might be expected from a man of wit and humour in his circum- 
ſtances, he threw himſelf among the players. His firſt admiſſion 


into the play-houſe was ſuitable to his appearance; a ſtranger, and 
ignorant of the art, he waß glad to be taken into the company 


in a very mean rank; nor did his performance recommend him to 


any diſtinguiſhed notice. Having, by praQtice and obſervation, 
acquainted himſelf with the mechanical ceconomy of the theatre, 
his native genius ſupplied the reſt ; but the whole view of his firſt 


attempts in ſlage- poetry being to procure a ſubſiſtence, he directed 
his endeavours ſolely to hit the taſte and humour that then prevailed | 


amongſt the meaner ſort of people, of whom his audience was 
generally compoſed ; and therefore his images of life were drawn 
from thoſe of an inferior rank. Thus did Shakſpeare ſet out, with 
little advantage of education, no advice or aſſiſtance of the learned, 
no patrenage of the better ſort, or any acquaintance among them, 


But when his performances had imerited the protection of his prince, 


and the encouragement of the court had ſucceeded to that of the 
town, the works of his riper years were manifeſtly raiſed above the 
Jevel of his former productions. In this way of writing he was an 
abſolute original, and of ſuch a peculiar cait, as hath perpetually 
raiſed and contounded the emulation of his ſucceſſors; a compound 
of ſuch very fingular blemiſhes, as well as bcautieb, that theſe lat- 
ter have not more mocked the toil of every aſpiring undertaker to 
emulate them, than the former, as flaws intimately united to dia- 
monds, have bafffed every attempt of the ableſt arti{ls to take them 
out without ſpoiling the whole, It is ſaid, that queen Elizabeth 
was ſo much pleated with the delightful character of Sir John 
Falſtaff, in the two parts of“ Henry the Fourth,“ that the com- 
manded the author to continue it for one play more, and to thew 
the Knight in love; which hey4xecuted inimitably, in“ The 
Merry Wives of Windfor.” Il names of his patrons are now 
unknown, except that of the e; 
Ccularly honoured by him, in the dedication of two poems, “ Venus 
and Adonis,” al the“ Rape of Lucrece;“ in the latter eſpecially 
he expreſſes himſelf in ſuch terms, as gives countenance to what 18 
related of that patron's diltingutthed generofity to him, 

In the begiumny of king James 1's jeign (at not ſooner) he was 
one of the principal manogers.of the play-nouſe, and continued in 
it teyeral years-atterwards ; Il, having tuch a jortune as ſatisticd 
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his moderate wiſhes and views in life, he quitted the ſtage and all 
other buſineſs, and paſſed the remainder of his time in an honour- 
able caſe, at his native town of Stratford, where he. lived in a hand- 
ſome houſe of lis own, purchaſing, to which he gave the name of 
New-Place; and he had the good fortune to ſave it from the flames, 
in the dreadtul fire that conſumed the greateſt pact of the town, in 
1614. He died on the 23d of April 1616, being the fifty-third 

ear of his age; and was interred among his anceſtors, on the 
North-ide of the chancel, in the great church of Stratford, where 


there is a handſome monument erected for him. In 1740, ano- 


ther very noble one was raiſed to his memory, at the public expence, 
in Weitminſter- Abbey, an ample contribution for this purpoſe 
being made, upon exhibiting his tragedy of“ Julius Cztar,” at 
the theatre-royal in Drury- Lane, April 28, 1738. q 
\ — ſu 

SHARP (James), archbithop of St. Andrew's, was born of a 
good family in BamiFihire in 1618. The early diſcoveries he made 
of a maſterly genius determined his father to dedicate him to the 
church, and to ſend him to the univerlity of Aberdeen. The 
learned men of this ſeminary, appearing very zealous againſt the 
Scottiſh covenant, made in 1638, ſuffered many inſults and indig- 
nities. Among theſe was Sharp, on which account he retired into 
England, and was in a fair way of obtaining promotion from the 
acquaintance. he happily contracted with dottors Sanderſon, Ham- 


mond, Taylor, and others of our moſt eminent divines. But he 


returned to his native country, on account of the civil wars, and a 
bad (tate of health. Happening by the way to fall into company 
with lord Oxenford, that nobleman was pleaſed with his converſa- 
tion, and carried him to his own houſe in the country. Here he 
became known to ſeveral of the nobility, who patronized him on 
account of his merit, and procured him a profeſſorſhip in St. An- 
drew's. After ſome ſtay here with growing reputation, through 
the friendthip of the carl of Crauford, he was appointed miniſter 
of Carail. In this town he acquitted himſelf of his miniſtry in an 
exemplary and acceptable manner; only ſome of the more rigid 
ſort would ſometimes intimate their fears that he was not found. 
And according to their notions he certainly was not; for he did 
every thing in his power to revive the fainting fpirit of loyalty, and 
kept up a correſpondence with his exiled prince, | 

About this time the covenanting Preſbyterians in Scotland ſplit 
ineo two parties. The ſpirit raged with great violence; and the 
. privy-council eſtabliſhed in that country could not reſtrain it, and 
therefore referred them to Cromwell himfelf, then lord- protector. 
Theſe parties were called public-refolutioners, and proteſtors or re- 
monſtrators. They ſent deputies up to London; the former, Mr. 
Sharp, knowing his activity, addreſs, and penetration; the latter, 
Mr, Guthry, a famous zealot. A day being appointed for hearing 
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the two agents, Guthry ſpoke firſt; and his harangue was ſo tedi— 
ous, that, when he ended, the protector told Sharp, he would hear 
him another time, for his hour for other buſineſs Was approaching. 


But Sharp begged to be heard, promiſing to be ſhort; aud, being 


permitted to ſpeak, he in a few words urged his cauſe ſo well, as 
to incline Oliver to his party. Having ſucceeded in this important 
affair, he returned to the exerciſe of his function; and always kept 
a good underſtanding with the chief of the oppoſite party that were 
moſt eminent for worth and learning. When general Monk ad- 


vanced to London, the chief of the kirk ſent Sharp to attend him, - 


to acquaint him with the ſtate of things, and to put him in mind 


of what was neceſſary, At the earneſt defire of Monk and the 


leading Preſbyterians of Scotland, Sharp was ſent over to king 
Charles to Breda, to folicit him to own the godly ſober party. He 
returned to London, and acquainted his friends, that he found the 
king very affectionate to Scotland, and reſolved not to wrong the 
ſettled government of their church ; but he a prehended they were 
miſtaken, who went about to ſettle the Pre yterian government, 
His endeavours were not wanting to promote the Preſbyterian in- 
tereſt according to the covenant ; but, finding that cauſe wholly 
ven up and loſt, and the gale blowing ſtrongly for the prelatic 
655 with many other ſober men, he reſolved to yield to a liturgy 
and moderate epiſcopacy ; and ſoon after became a zealous member 
of the church of England, and accepted of the archbiſhopric of 
St, Andrew's. bo | 5 He | 
In 1668, an unſucceſsful attempt on his life was made by James 
Mitchel, a conventicle-preacher, for which he was executed ſome 
years afterwards. But, in 1679, he was attacked by nine ruffians 


on Magaſk-Moor, about three miles from St. Andrew's, and mur- 


dered in a cruel and barbarous manner. 
£4 | 

SHARP (Dr. Jonx), an Englith prelate, was the ſon of an emi- 
nent tradeſman of Bradford in York{hire ; and born there in 1644. 
He was admitted into Chriſt-College, Cambridge, in 1660, and 
took the degrees in arts; yet, notwithſtanding his great merit, could 
not obtain a fellowſhip, becauſe his county was full. In 1667, he 
went into orders; and the ſame year, through the recommendation 
of Dr. Henry More, became domeſtic-chaplain to Sir Heneage 
Finch, then attorney-general. In 1672, he was made archdeacon 


of Berkſhire ; prebendary of Norwich, in 1675; and rector, firit 


of Bartholomew, near the Royal Exchange, London; and then 
of St. Giles's in the Fields, the ſame year. The year after, he 
married Elizabeth, a younger daughter of William Palmer of Win- 


thorp, in the county of Lincoln, Eſq. In 1679, he accepted the 


lecture of St. Laurence-Jewry, London, at the earneſt defire of 
Dr. Whichcot, then rector of the ſaid pariſh; and held it as long 
as the doctor lived, which was till 1683, and no longer. He took 

= | a doctor 
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a doctor of divinity's degree the ſame year, 1679. In 1681, he 
was made dean of Norwich, by the intereſt of his patron Sir He- 
neage Finch, then lord-chancellor of England. In 1686, he was 
ſuſpended for taking occaſion, in ſome of his ſermons, to vindi- 
cate the doctrine of the church of England, in oppoſition to Po- 

pery. In 1688, he was ſworn chaplain to James II. being then 
probably reſtored after his ſuſpenſion; for it is certain, that he was 
chaplain to Charles IT. and attended as court-chaplain at the coro- 
nation of king James, though we do not find when he was firſt 
made ſo. In 1689, he was made dean of Canterbury. Upon the 
deprivation of the biſhops, for refuſing the oaths to William and 
Mary, he had an offer made him to ſucceed in ſome of thoſe vacan- 
cies; but could not by any means be perſuaded to accept it. Upon 
this, in 1691, his intimate friend Dr. Tillotſon came to him, and 
told him, that, ſince he had ſo abſolutely refuſed to accept any 
biſhopric vacant by the deprivation, he knew but one expedient for 
him to avoid the king's diſpleaſure ; which was, to put his refuſal 
upon the deſire of ſtaying till the death of Dr. Lamplugh, that he 
might be preferred in his own country. To which he replied, 
that he would do any thing to avoid his majeſty's diſpleaſure ; and 
accordingly promiſed to accept the archbiſhopric when vacant, which 
happened in May 1692. In 1702, he preached the ſermon at the 
coronation of queen Anne ; was ſworn of the privy-council ; and 
made lord- alnſoner to her majeſty. He died at Bath in 171g, and 
was interred in the cathedral of Vork; where a monument is 
erected to his memory, with-an inſcription written by biſhop, Smal- 
ridge. His ſermons were collected after his death, and-have been, 
ſeveral times printed, in 7 vols. in 8vo. 5 | 

— — 

SHARP (GRECOR V). D. D. F. R. and A. SS. maſter of the 
Temple, and chaplain in ordinary to his majeſty, was born in 
Yorkſhire in 1713, and, after paſſing ſome time at the grammar- 
ſchool of Hull, came to Weſtminſter, where he ſtudied under the 
celebrated Dr. Friend. While here, he fell into a youthful miſ- 
take, which rendered his continuance at the ſeminary uneaſy to 
himſelf and his relations, who becoming acquainted with the late 
Principal Blackwell then at London, they ſettled Mr. Sharpe 
with him in the ſummer of 1731. He ſtudied philoſophy under 
Mr. William Duff (who wrote ſome part of the hiſtory of 
Scotland), and applied to mathematics under Mr. John Stewart, 
proteflor there, but made no conliderable progrefs under the two 
laſt- named maſters. * After the doctor had finiſhed his ſtudies at 
Aberdeen, he came up to England, and in a few years entered into 
orders; and after the tranflation of the late Dr. Secker to the 
gcanery of St. Paul's, he was appointed miniſter of the Broad-Way- 
Chapel, St. James's, in which he continued til} the death of Dr. 
Nicolls, of the Temple, when, on account of his great learning. 
Ot. | he 
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he was declared the doRor's ſuccoſſor, and in this ſtation he was at 


his death, Which happened at the Temple-Houſe, Jan. 8, 1771. 
The doctor never was married. His abilities and attainments in FA 
every kind of uſeful knowledge were conſpicuous, and his ſkill in ED 
the Oriental languages extenſive and uncommon. His publications BE 
V ere not very numerous, but they were reſpectable. 105 
SHAW (Thomas), D. D. fon of Mr. Gabriel Shaw, was born | or 

ar Kendal in Weltmoreland, about 1692. He received his educa- wh 
non at the grammar ſchool of that place; was admitted bachelor at op 
Queen's-College, Oxford, Oct. 5, 1711, where he took the - 
degree of B. A. July 5, 1716; M. A. Jan. 16, 1719; went into Fo: 
_— orders, and was appointed chaplain to the Englith factory at Al- vY 
giers. In this ſtation he continued ſeveral years, and from thence NE 


wok opportunities of travelling into ſeveral parts. During his vr 
abſence, he was choſen fellow of his college, March 16, 1727; | 


and, at his return in 1733, took the degree of doctor in divinity, h 
July 5, 1734; and in the ſame year was elected F. R. S. He pub- "= 
liſhed the firſt edition of his © Travels,” at Oxford in 1738; 8 
beſtowed on the univerlity ſome natural curioſities, and ſome ancient P 
coins and buſts, which he had collected in his travels. On the f. 
death of Dr. Felton, in 1740, he was nominated by his college £ 
principal of St. Edmund-Hall, which he raiſed from a ruinous 
condition by his munificence ; and was preſented at the ſame time 15 
to the vicarage of Bramley in Hants. He was alſo regius-profeſlor f 
of Greck at Oxford till his death, which happened Aug. 15, 1731. K 
— + | t 
SHEBBEARE /Jonx), was born about the year 1710. He | 
wrote himſelf into a degree of eminence, but not ſuch of which 5 
2 good man may be proud. His fit publication, was the“ Mar- : 
riage Act,” a novel, in 1754. The freedom, or rather virulence, 
in which he treated the legitlature in this novel, produced a warrant 
for taking him Into cuſtody, which was executed a few days after its 
appearance. He wrote another novel, replete with equal ſcurrility 1 
and malignity in 1755, called, © Lydia, or Filial Piety.” He 
wrote fome other things; bur what chiefly diſtinguithed this writer, | 


was his “ Six Letters to the People of England, in 1755 to 1758,” 
for which the author was dofcrvediy exalted to the pillory. He 
publiſhed after this ſome political tracts, and always ſtyled himſelf 
doctor, although the place where he took his degree, could never be 
aſcertained. Latterly, his politics were thought more favourably 
of, and he enjoyed a comfortabie penſion to the day of his death, 
which happencd Aug. 1, 1788. | 


— "oh 
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SHEFFIELD (ſons), duke of Buckinghamſhire, and a writer 
af ſome name both in verſe and proſe, was born about 1650. He 
folk his father at nine years of age; and, his mother marrying. 

: ” Ly lord 


ke, 
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lord OfTullton, the care of his education was left entirely tO a gover- 
nor, who travelled with him into France, but did not greatly im- 
prove him in his {tudies. Having however, hne parts and a turn to 


letters, he made up the defects of his education, and acquired a 


very competent ſhare of learning. He went a volunteer in the 
ſecond Dutch war; and afterwards, between 1673 and 1675, made 
a campaign in the French ſervice. As Tangier was in danger of 
being taken by the Moors, he offered to head the forces which 
were ſent to detend it, and accordingly was appointed commander 
of them. He was then carl of Mulgrave e, and one of the lords of 
the bed chamber to Charles II. May 1674, he was inltalled kmghe 
of the garter; and now began to make a figure at court. An SRO 
tion to the princeſs Anne, and an attempt to be more Clotcly con- 


. 


neQed with her, involved him about this time in ſome ſmall diſ- 


grace with Charles II. whoſe favour however, he foon recovercd, 
and enjoyed ever after, IIe continued in fcveral great pots, during 
the ſhort reign of James JI. He had been appointed lord-chamber- 
lain of his majeſty's s houtchold in 1085, and was alſo one of his 

rivy-council. 

ile gre atly di approved ſeveral imprudent and unjuſtifiable mea- 
ſures Labs n by king James, yet was not a friend to the Revolution; 
and, though he paid his reſpetts to king William before he ws 
advanced to the throne, yet was not in ally pott of the government 
till ſome years after. Neverthelets, when it was debated in purlia- 
ment, whether the prince of Orange ſhould be prociaimed king, or 
the princeſs reign ſolely in her own right, he voted and ſnoke for 
the former. He was created 5 of Normandy by king Vi- 
liam, enjoyed ſome conſiderable poſts under that prince, and was 
generally pretty well in his favour and confidence. April 170, 
after the accetſion of queen Anne, he was ſworn lord-privy-feal ; 
appointed the ſame year one of the commiliiouers, to treat of an 
union between England and Scotland; and, in March following, 
created duke of Normandy firſt, and then duke ol Buckingham— 


ſhire. He was always attached to Tory pr and was in- 


ttrumental in the change of the miniltry i 1710. Before this 
time, he had been out of place, and did not fo mich as pay His 


compliments at court; but, in 1711, he was made iteward of he 


majelty's houtchold, and prefident of the council, and fo continued 
tothe end of her reign. Upon her deccaſe, Aug. 1, 171 4. he 
was one of the lords- Juſtices of Great-Britain, till Ge orge I. arrived 
from Hanowyer : aſter which, he ſcems to have been ad alide, us of 
principles aud a complexion ditterent from the luccecding miniſtry, 
and therefore of no further uſe. He ſpent the remainder of his lite 
in an indolent retirement, and died Feb. 24, 1720-1, aged 75. 
He was buricd in Weliminſter-Abbey; alter lying ſvine days in fate 
at Buckingham- Houle ; and a monument was erected over him, 


agrecable to the manner he deltred. I he duke had tlicce wis es, thie 
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laſt of which was Catherine, natural daughter to James II. by 
Catherine Sedley, counteſs of Dorcheſter. He had only one fon 
by this lady, who, dying at Rome in 1733, juſt when he had 
entered his 20th year, left the family-eſtate to be inherited by na- 
tural children, of which the duke had ſeveral. His writings are in 


two volumes. The hrit contains his poems upon various ſubjects : 
the ſecond, his profe-works, which conſiſt of hiſtorical memoirs, 


ſpeeches in parliament, characters, dialogues, critical obſervations, 
eſſays, and letters. Great elogiums have been beſtowed upon our 
author and his works. | | 
= . | 

SHELDON (GIIBT RT), archbiſhop of Canterbury, was born 
in 1398, entered of TIrinity-College, Oxford, in 1613; and, in 
1622, was elected fellow of All-Souls in the fame univerſity. 
About this time, taking orders, he became chaplain to Thomas 
lord Coventry, keeper of the great ſeal, who found him very 
expert, and of great uſe, not only in matters relating to the church, 
but in many other buſineſſes of importance; on which account he 


highly eſteemed him, gave him a prebend of Glouceſter, and 


recommended him to Charles I. He was preſented by the king to 
the vicarage of Hackney in Middleſex ; and was alſo rector of Ick- 
ford in Buckinghamſhire, and of Newington in Oxtord{hire. In 
1635, he was choſen warden of All-Souls-College; and, being 
eſteemed a learned man, and equal to any preferment the church 
could yield, was deſigned to be made maſter of the Svoy-Hoſpital, 


and dean of Weltminſter ; but, his ſettlement in them was pre- 


vented by the civil wars. During theſe he firmly adhered to the 
king, and was one of the chaplains whom his majeſty ſent for to 
attend his commiſſioners at the treaty of Uxbridge. Here he ar- 
gued ſo warmly in favour of the church, of England, that he drew 
upon himſelf the envy and reſentment of the parliamentarians, 
which they made him afterwards ſufficiently feel; for their viſitors 
ejected him from his wardenſhip, took poſleflion of his lodgings by 
force, and impriſoned him and Dr. Hammond for ſix months, that 

their eminence and influence in the univerſity might not obſtruct 
their proceedings. But the reforming committee ſet him at liberty, 
Oct. 24, 1648, on condition that he thould never come within five 
miles of Oxford; that he ſhould not go to the king in the Ifle of 


Wight; and that he ſhould give ſecurity to appear before them, at 


fourteen days warning, whenever cited. 

He now retire to Shelſton in Derbythire, and ſpent his time in 
a ſtudious retirement, till a fair proſpect of a happy reſtoration. On 
this event, he became re-policiled of his wardenthip, was made 
maſter of the Savoy, and dean of the chapel-royal ; and, on Jux- 
on's tranſlation to Canterbury, was promoted to London. In 1063, 
he ſucceeded to the archbiſhopric of Canterbury; and, during the 
time of the plague, in 1005, continucd at his palace at Lambeth. 


In 
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In 1607, he was choſtn chancellor of the univerſity of Oxford, in 
the room of lord Clarendon. The ſame year, he loſt the king's 
confidence, by adviſing him to put away his miſtreſs Barbara Vil- 
liers, 
he retired from public buſineſs, and ſpent his remaining days chietly 


at his palace at Croydon. He died Nov. 9, "077 aged almoſt 80. 


SHENS TONE (W1zL 1am), eldeſt ſon of a plain nneducated 
country gentleman, of Haies-Owen, Shropthire, who farmed his 
own eſtate, was born in Nov. 1714. He dearned to read of an old 
dame, whom his poem of the © 'School- Mitre {s,” has delivered to 
' poſterity ; and ſoon received ſuch delight f from books, that he was 
always c: alling tor new entertainment, and expected that, when any 
of the family went to market, a new book ſhould be brought him, 
which, when it. came, was in fondnets carried to bed and laid by 
him. As he grew older, he went for a while to the grammar- 
ſchool in Hales-Owen, and was placed afterwards with Mr. 
Crumpton, an eminent ſchool-maſter at Solihul, where he diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by the quickneſs of his progreſs. At ten years of 

ge, he was deprived: of his father, and two years aſter, of his 

5 and was, with his brother, who died afterwards un- 
married, left to the care of his grandmother, who managed the 
eltate. From ſchool he was ſent in 1732 to Pembroke- College in 
Oxford, a ſociety which for half a century has been eminent for 
Vnglith poetry and elegant literature. Here it appears that he found 
dl: light and advantage; for he continued his name there ten years, 
though he took no degree. After the firſt four years he put on the 
Civitian's gown, but without ſhewing any intention to engage in 
the profeflion. At Oxford, he employed himſelf upon Ingliſh 
poetry ; and, In 1737, publiſhed a ſmall miſccllany, without his 
name. He then for a time wandered about, to acquaint himſelf 
with life ; and was ſometimes at London, ſometimes at Bath, or 
any place of public reſort ; but he did not forg: t his poetry. He 
publiſhed in 1740, his. © Judgment of Hercuics,” addreited to Mr. 


Lettelton, whoſe intereſt he ſupported with great warm! BY at an 


election; this was two years afterwards follow: 0 by the.“ School- 
\Miltreſs.” On the death of his guardian, Mr. Dal in 1745» 


the care of his own fortune fell upon him. He tried to efcape it 


awhile, and lived at his houſe with his tenants, who were diltantly 
related; but, finding that imperfett poſſeſſion inconenient, he 
took the whole eſtate into his own hands, more to the improvement 
of its beauty, than the increaſe of its produce. Now began his 
delight in rural pleaſures, and his ambition of rural elegance; but 
in time his expences brought clamours about him: 3 ſpant his 
elfate in e ee and his death was probably haftened by his 
anxieties. He died at the Lezfowes, of a putrid fever, about five 
on Friday morning, Feb. 11, 1763; aud was buried by the ſide of 

VOL. "Vitt. No. 86. 1 a 


Which he never afterwards could recover. TW o years after, 
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his brother in the 3 yard of Has £) mew. He was never 
married, though he might have obtained the lady, whoever the 
was, to whom His « Pa Coal Ballad”” was addreſſed. His Works” 
Were collected by Mr. Dodlley, in three volumes, 8vo. They 
conſiſt of odes, elegics, ſongs, ballads, &c. 

SHERBURNE (Sir EpwarD), an Engliſh gentleman, ſon of 
10 Sherburne, fa: a native of Oxt WT, was born in the pariſh 
of St. Giles's s, Cripplegate, London, in 1618, and trained up in 
Zammar-leatning under Mir. I homas Farnaby. In 1640, he was 
ſent by his father to travel abroad; but upon his father's Inditpo- 


ſition, returned from France, and on his deccaſe in 1641, ſucceeded 


him in the cle 1&thip of his majeſty's ordnance, he was, however, 
cz-&tcd from his place by warrant of the Houſe of Lords, and com- 
wilted prifoncr to the Black Rod, for adhering to the king's in— 
terelts. In October, he was releaſed, and went 1 o 
the king, who made him commiflary-general of his artillery; ; 


Which place he ſerved at the battle of E dge-Hill, and ſome time 


after. Meanwhile, he was deprived of a conſiderable eſtate, had 
his houſlc plundered, and a very fine library taken away. After 
the battle of Edge-Tlill, he retired with his majcity to Oxtord, 
where he was created maſter of arts; and, after the ſurrender of 
Oxford to the part: ament, lived for ſome time in the alle. Jem— 
ple at London, where he publiſhed feveral pieces, as, 1. Me- 
dea,“ a tr Shu. tanſlatach from Seneca. London, 1648 . Se- 
neca's Anfwer to Lueiſius's Ouzre, why good Men ſuffer Mis for- 
tones, ſeeing there is a Divine Providence 5 London 1648.“ dedi- 


chied: to king Charles, during his Captivity in the Ille of Wig ht, | 


4 ACo ection of Poems and Tranſlations, in 1631.“ 

8 n the return of Sir George Savile , afterwards marquis ol 
Ialltax, from his trave IS in 1652, he was invited to take upon him 
the « 53 arge of his affairs; and, fome time after, recommended by 
lady Savile to undertake the tuition of her nephew Sir John Co- 
lr, in his travels abroad. - He {et out with him from England 
9 March 1054; and, having travelled through France, Italy, 
part of Hungary, Gern any, Holland, and Flanders, returned in 
(FEtober 1630. After the- Reſtoration, he recovered his place 0, 
Clerk of tlie ordnance: 1 belt perquiſites thercof Mere 
don aller ſegenched to the value of 3col. per annum, on WIC 
is najefty (attled on him an annual pention of 100 
b 1682, his Maje ity ailo con:erred upon him the honour of knight- 
RÞod, - He Ok himtelf ever aft er to a retired and ſtudious life; : 
add died Now 4, 1702, in his 8; 3inh year. He was a gentleman 
CNVC11NG [1 accompiil! led in the Belle 8 Letters; undker ft ood the C Greck, 
Lin, i rencn, It 1113 i), and Sp aniih lang! Uages 5 and Was very con- 
verſant with their w riters, eſpecially the poets. 5 
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Beſides his works already mentioned, he publiſhed ſome others; 
5, 4. « The Sphere of Manilius,” 1675. 5. Troades, 0 
« The Royal Captives,“ a tragedy tran! flated from Seneca, 1679. 


He had likewiſe in manuſcript a tranſlation of Seneca's tragedy * 


8 Liyppolitus ; „ and the tranſlation of Theocritus's 16th Idyl- 
lum,” printed 1! in Tate's „Miſçellanies.“ - 


SHE REBATOF (PRINCE) 5 2 learned Ruſlan nob! eman, is edi- 
tor. of the following r ee : 1. A Journal of Peter the, Great,“ 
in 2 vols. 4to. wW eh he found in the archives, and publiſhed by 
order of the 2 I: conſiſts 85 eight Bs five of which 


were corrected by Peter hinfc it; The Ruſſian Hiſt tory, by 
an Ancient Annaliſt, from the Begin: wing of the Reign of Volodi- 
mir Monomoka in 1114, to 1472,” in which the author particu- 


larly dwells upon the civil feuds in the N 04 Novogorod, and 11s 
lubſection to Ivan Vaſſilieviteh I. g.“ The Life of Peter the 
Great,” in the Ruffian language, firl! bab ::d at Venice; which 
ihe Prince reprinted in 1774, and, cards to his uſual cuſtom, 
enriched with many hiſtorical obſervations. His own works are, 
„An Account of the Rutlian Impol ſtors, and the“ Hiſtory of 


Rutlia, from the earlieſt TI imes. 2 
— — 


IERIDAN (Tou As), D. D. is faid to have been born 
about 1 in Fs county of Cavan, Where his parents lived in 
no very elevated. ſtate. They .are defcribed as being unable to 
afford their ſon the advantages of a liberal edu cation; b he, be- 
ing obſerved to give early indications of genius, artracted the notice 
of a friend to his famil” „„ Who fent him to the college of Dublin, 
and contributed towards his ſupport while he remained there. He 
afterwards entered into orders, and fet up'a ſchool in Dublin, 
which Jong maintained a very high degree of reputation, and is 


thought to have produced in ſome years the {fam of one thouſand | 


pounds. It does not appear that he had any dane prefer- 
ment; but his intimacy with Swift, in 1725, procured for him a 
living in the South of Ireland, worth about i "3 a year, * hic h he 
went to take pofleſſi, 1 of, an, Dy. an 2ct of 1nauvvertence, del troy 0 


all his future expectations of rifing in the church; 55 being 4 
Coik on the firit Of Auguſt, the anniveſa Wy Rag King (earn 


birth day, he preach: >> a ſermon, which had for its text,“ Suthciens 
lor the Cay is the eviltlu re Of.“ On ihis being i own, ie was ruck 


out of . liſt of chaplains to the lord-licutenant, and forbidden 
the calls; == | 5 
This living Dr. Sheridan afterwards e hanged for that of Dun- 
bo) e, which, 5 the k navery of the I <8 and POWCT 01 the 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood, fell as low as gol. per annum. 
114 gave it 15 for the tree-ſchool of Cavan, where He 1 have 
ved well in ſo cheap a country on 80l. a year falary, belides his 
| 2 icholars ; 
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ſcholars; ; but the air being as he faid too moiſt and unwholeſome, 
and being diſguſted with ſome perſons who lived there, he ſold the 
ſchool for about 4ool. and having ſoon ſpent the money, fell into 
diſeaſes, and died Sept. 10, 1738, in his 55th year. 

One of the volumes of Swift's Miſoellanies, conſiſts almoſt entirely 
of letters between him and the dean. He publiſhed a proſe tran- 
ſlation of Perſius; to which he added the beſt notes of former 
editors, together with many judicious ones of his own. This work 
was printed in London, 795 in i2mo. 

— — : 

SHERIDAN (T. 10MAS,) ſon of the e an eminent ac- 
tor, philological writer, and lexicographer, was born at Quilca, in 
Ireland, in 1721. His father attended himſelf to the bon 
of his ſon; and Swift, who was his godfather, obſerved his literary 
attainments with approbation. In 17g4, he was placed on the 
foundation in We ſtminſter- School, where he continued two years; 
but he was obliged to quit it, on account of the pecuniary difficul- 
ties in which his father was volved. On his return to Dublin, he 
entered into the univerlity there, and took his degree in Arts. 
When his father dicd, it was his intention to ſucceed him in his 
protcilion. But the ſtudy of the Engliſh language, and of the art 
ot oratory, which he obſerved to be totally neglected 1 in all the ſe- 
minarics of education, became ſuch a favourite object with him, 
that, in order to cultivate this ſludy with greater ſucceſs, in the 
practical as well as theoretical parts, he deemed it expedient to enter 
upon the (tage. His firſt appearance was in 1743, at Dublin, in 
Richard III. He met with unbounded applauſe. In 174 4 he 
came to England, and appeared in Hamlet at Covent-Garden. The 
next ſcaſon, he engaged at Drury-Lane, and performed Siffredi in 
Tancred and Sigiſmunda. At this period, a quarrel enſued between 
Mr. Garrick and him, which was not reconciled when Mr. Sheri- 
dan left London. On his return to Dublin, he undertook the ma- 
nagement of the theatre there; and, finding Mr. Garrick was then 
unemployed, he, in a very manly manner, invited him over, upon 
very liberal terms. Mr. Garrick cloſed with Mr. Sheridan's pro— 
poſals. But, though Mr. Barry and VXIIIs Bellamy frequentiy 
acted with them, they were not al e to exhibit plays oftener than 
two nights in a week, * the receipt for the ſeaſon did not excecd 

3 400l. 

Mr. Sheridan, moreover, ſoon found las theatrical reign very 
turbulent. In 1747, in particular, the violent behaviour of a 
drunken young gentleman, who found means to form a party in his 
favour, was productive of ſuch diſturbances, that the theatre was 
ſhut for ſome time, till the affair was brought into the court of 
King's-Bench, by two counter trials; in one of which the manager 
was tried for an afſault on the young gentleman, and acgq; aitted ; 
10 the reſult of the other was, that the rioter, who w as the cauſe 


of 


— 
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of all the diſturbances, was ſentenced to pay a fine of zool. and to 
be impriſoned three months. After he had been confined a week, 
he ſolicited the interference of Mr. Sheridan, who inſtantly applied 
to the government to remit the fine, and ſucceeded. He then be- 


came ſolicitor and bail himſelf to the court of King's-Bench 


for his enlargement, and obtained it. This diſagreeable affair, 
however, was productive of more decency and order than the thea- 
tre had been hitherto accuſtomed to. It was productive, moreover, 
of a very fortunate event: it was the means of introducing him to 
the acquaintance of Miſs Frances Chamberlaine, grand-daughter 


of Sir Oliver Chamberlaine, the lady whom he afterwards married; 


who, durin 


g a controverſy occaſioned by the riots, wrote a ſmall 
pamphlet in favour of the manager. This ſeaſonable interference 
attracted the attention of Mr. Sheridan, who obtained an introduc- 
tion to his fair champion, and ſoon after married her. ä 

The harmony of the theatre, after this event, met with little 
interruption till 1754, when politics ran high. Mr. Sheridan had 


inſtituted a club, conſiſting of about fifty noblemen and members 


of parliament, who dined every week at the manager's. apartment 


in the theatre. At this club no female was admitted but Mrs. 
Woffington, who fat as preffdent. The manager had no party 
views in inſtituting it; but, in}17593, by means of Mrs. Woffing- 
ton, it was diverted from its original deſign; and the toaſts being 


generally in favour of the court, Mr. Sheridan became himſelt 


obnoxious to the popular party, On the 2th of February 1754, 
at the repreſentation of the tragedy of Mahomet, Mr. Digges was 
encored in a fpeech that contained ſome ſevere imprecations againſt 


venal ſenators and courtiers. To encore a ſpeech was not then 


more cuſtomary in Ireland than it is in England. The pit. how- 
ever, being filled with the leaders of the popular party, Mr. Digges 
yielded to the violence of the torrent, and repeated the ſpeech, 
which was received with the loudeſt plaudits. Previous to the 


next repreſentation of this tragedy, Mr. Sheridan made fome ob- 


| ſervations in the green-room on this conduct, as a circumſtance bf 


ſelt-degradation in the actor. Mr. Digges, in courſe, deſiring his 
directions, in caſe he ſhould be called upon to repeat the ſpeech, 
the manager left him to his own difcretion. Accordingly, on the 
next performance of the play, the ſpeech was encored with the 


| ſame. violence as before. Mr. Digges, then, after profeſſing the 


great pleaſure he ſhould have in complying with the requeſt of the 


| audience, begged they would be ſo good as to excuſe him, as his 


compliance would be greatly injurious to him, There was in— 


ſtantly an univerſal vociferation for the manager. Mr. Sheridan, 


Sw 


* P , * . — o 
apprehenſive of perſonal outrage, retired to his own houſe : nothing, 


however, could appeaſe the audience but his appearance: a meſ- 
ſage was ſent, alluring him that they would wait one hour for his 
return. In vain were the ſolicitations of his friends, and the hour 


being 
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Leing expired. at a ſignal given, the inſide of the theatre 1 Was de- - 


molithed, and the orcatc{t part of the property deſtroyed. After 
this event, Mr. e ee could not appear again before an exaſ— 
perated audience. He publithed his caſe, and then. letting his 
theatte for two years, einbarked for England. 


On his arrival at London, he engaged at Covent-Garden theatre, 
and made his firſt appearance, in 2754. in Hamlet. He alſo pro- 


duced an alteration of Coriolanus, from Stakfpcare and Thomſon. 

He likewiſe pertormed Cato, CEdipus, Richard III. Shylock, Lord 

Townly, Romeo, and- ſeveral other characters; but his profits 

(which were a moiety on the nights he Fe perform) fell far 

hort of his hopes. As the ſucceitor of Barry (who had gone to 

Ireland) and the rival of Garrick, Mr. Sheridan was far from an- 

ſwering the public expectations. Excluſive of ſome unpleating 

peculiarities in his manner, nature bad denied him the qualificati- 
ons requilite to form a popular actor. Even thoſe who could not 
but applaud his fil! and judgment, generally came away without 
that complete ſatisfation which was to be found at Drury-Lane, 

Where Garrick and Nature carried all before them. He began now 

to be weary of the ſtage, and to wiſh to turn all his thoughts to his 

plan of education, and to . publications neceſſary to enforce it. 

But, in 1750, the terin for which he had let his theatre having 
eypircd, and being unable to find a proper perſon to ſucceed himſelt 
in the management of it, he found it neceſl. ary (notwitnitanding-the 
diſinclination which he now felt for the ſt: age) to appear again . "IM 

a Dublin audience. The ferment, he hop ed, had fes ed. An 
ee however, for his {former conduct was demanded by the. 
public ; and, previous to his appearance , he was obliged to pro- 
mile unconditional fubmitiion. The outs Was crowded ; and 
never did any man, in ſuch a ſituation, app gar before the public 
| With ſo much addrets, nor {pear to the patl! Hus with ſuch propricty. 

i ears gu hed trom the cycs of ſeveral; in a word, his pardon was 

ſcaled with the loudeſt acclamations. 

But Mr. dgerid: in now met w th a new circuinitance of morcaf- 
caiion. Mr. B zarry and Mr. Woodward had been e upon, 
ahout this time, to engage in the b vail ng of a new theatre in Crow - 
Street. Mr. Sherida N tors law, that this Hep would not only gk e 
injurious to his intereſt, but would terminate (45 it Certainly aid) 1 
the ruin of his 037 nents.“ Wie vill not enter into a detail of the 
meaſures which he partucd to maintain his ground. In ſome re- 
ſpecte, he was {ings As In others, impolitic ; in almoſt all, unſuc— 
celsful. Id will ve tt wer ent -to.odierve, that, on the 27th of Aprt: 
1759, the thel tre. on his account, w as entirely cloſed. 

During tuns pert d, Nr. Sheridan had c ompoſed his“ Lectures 
oil Klocution,“ and began to deliver the: 2 at London, Oxford, 
Cambridge, and other plac es,. With grea t ſuccefs. At Cambridge, 
in 1759, che received the degree of M. A. In 1760, he engaged 

Wich 
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with Mr. Garrick at Drury-Lane. But this union, fo favourable 
to both parties, was ſoon brought to a concluſion. The marked 
pre of his majeſty to Mr. Sheridan” s John, excited the jea- 


louſy of Mr. Garrick, Who wonld not permit that play to be after- 


wards performed. Diſputes aroſe, and they parted with animoſity. 
In 1769, he exhibited, at the Haymarket, an «entertainment of 


reading, ſinging, and muſic, whach he called the © Attic Evening 


Eatertainment. A ſimilar ſpec ies of entertainment, called, 
« Readings,” he attempted again in 1785, at Free-Maſon' s- Hall, 
ihn conjunction with the late Mr. Henderſon, and met with the 
greateſt ſucc eſs. 


Previous to this, in 1756, Mr Sheridan publiſhed,“ Britiſh Edu- 


cation; or, The Source of the Diſorders of Great-Britain; being 
an Eflay toward proving, that the Immorality, Ignorance, and 
Falfe Taſte, which ſo generally prevail, are the neceflary and na- 
inal Conlequences of the preſent defective Syſtem of Education: 
With an Attempt to ſhew, that a Revival. of the Art of Speaking, 
and rhe Sünde of our own Language, might contribute, in a great 
\icaſure, to the Cure of thoſe Evils.” In this work, the man of 
jearning, and the true patriot, are conſpicuous, This was followed, 
in 175 8, by a very ſpirited oration, on the eſtabliſhment of a proper 
mode of education in Ireland, in order to remedy the deſtructive 
citects that refulted from the number of abſentees from that coun- 
try. This oration he had delivered before the nobility and gentry 
atſembled at the Muſic-Hall, in Dublin, Dec. 6, 1757. In 1759, 
he publiſhed, * A. Diſcourſe delivered at Oxford, &c. introduttory 
to his Lectures on Klocution.““ In 1762, appeared his “ Differ- 
tation on the Cauſes of the Diihculties which occur in learning the 
Engliſh Tongue.” The faine year, he publithed, A Courſe of 
Lettures on Elocution; * and, in 1769, © A Plan of Education for 
the 4s ng Nobility and Gentry of Great-Britain.” In 1775, ap- 
peared, Lectures on the Art of Reading.” In 1780, his © Ge- 
neral Dictionary of the Engliſh Language,“ in 2 vols. to. one 
main objeei of which 1s, to eltabl ih a plain and permanent ſtan- 


dard-of pronunciation. In 1784. he publithed a new edition of 


Swilt's s works, in 17 vo }]s. 6vo. the frſt volume of which, contains 
bene new and 3 memoirs of that celebrated man. The laſt 
work of this ingenious and indefatigable vriter was, in 17806, 
„ lements of Englit h; being a new Method of teaching, the 
whole Art of Reading, bath with regard to Prounciation and Spel- 
my g, Part I. 12mo. * Belides theſe, Mr. Sheridan 1 altera- 

ons of © The Loyal Lover,” from Beaumont and Fletcher, of 
So and Julich and of the Corlolanus before mentioned. 

At the acceſſion of his preſent majeſty, in 1760, Mr. Sheridan 
was one of the firiton whom, as a man of genius, a penſion was 
conterred. For the two or three {ſucceeding years, he was er 
pioyed in delivering his lectures in different parts of the kingicnz 

and 
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and he was hononred with ſo much attention in Scotland, as to 


have a ſociety eſtabliſhed for promoting the reading and ſpeaking of 
the Engliſh language. The members of this ſociety were ſome of 


the principal literary perſons in that part of the kingdom. His 


lectures were generally approved; although they ſuſtained ſome 
ſlight injury from the ridicule of Mr. Foote, who produced a bur. 


leſque on them in 1762, at the theatre in the Hay-Market. About 


1764, he went to France, and took up his reſidence at Blois; and 
here he loſt his excellent wife, who died on the 26th of September 
1766, leaving, in her ſons, two ſplendid ornaments to this family 
of genius— Charles Francis Sheridan, Jate Secretary at War in Ire- 
land, and author of an excellent © Hiſtory of the Revolution of 


Sweden in 1772 ;” and Richard Brinſley Sheridan, celebrated as a 


dramatic writer, and now one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed orators in 
the Britiſh. ſenate. - Their mother, was born in Ireland, about the 
year 1724, being deſcended from a good Engliſh family which had 
removed thither. She produced other works beſides the pamphlet 
already mentioned. Her © Sydney .Eiddulph,” may be ranked 
with the firſt productions of that claſs in ours, or in any other lan- 
guage. She alſo wrote a little romance in one volume, called, 
« Nourjahad,” in which there is a great deal of imagination pro- 
ductive of an admirable moral. And ſhe was the authoreſs of two 
comedies ; © The Diſcovery,” and“ The Dupe.” 5 


On Mr. Garrick's retiring from the ſtage in 1776, the purchaſers 


of his ſhare in Drury-Lane theatre (of whom Mr. Richard Brinſley 
Sheridan was one) agreed to invelt Mr. Sheridan with the powers of 


a manager, for which office he was well qualified by his abilities, 


experience, and integrity ; buf which he relinquiſhed at the expira- 
tion of three years. £72 | - 
In 1786, he vifited Iceland, and was much conſulted about ſome 
improvements in the modes of education in that kagdom. Finding 
his health declining, he returned to England, in hopes of re-efla- 


bliſhing it, and went to Margate, where his ſtrength gradually 


failed, and he died on the 14th of Augult 1788. 


SHERLOCK (Dr. WII IIA M), an Engliſh divine, was born in 


Southwark about 1641, and educated at Eton-School, where he 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the vigour of his genius and application to 
his ſtudies. Ihence he removed to Peter-Houſe in Cambridge, 
where he took a bachelor of arts degree in 1660, ande: maſter's in 
1665; and, four years after, became rector of St. George's, Bo- 
tolph-Lane, London. In 1680, he took a doctor of divinity's 


degree; and, the following year, was collated to a prebend of St. 


Paul's. Soon after this, he was choſen maſter of the Temple, and 
had the rectory of Therfield in Hertfordſhire. After the Revolu— 
tion, he was ſuſpended from his preferments, for refuſing the oaths 
to William and Mary; but at laſt took them, and, in 1691, was 

made 
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made dean of St. Paul's. He was the author of near fifty books 
and pamphlets, the greater part of which were of the controverſial 
kind. He wrote ſeveral pieces againſt the Papiſts, in the reign of 
James II. he had a terrible controverſy with South upon the doc- 
trine of the Trinity : he wrote againſt the Socinians, and againſt 
the Diſſenters; and he was obliged to defend himſelf againſt the 
clamours and attacks of the Nonjurors, after he had conſented to 
take the oaths. He was the author alſo of ſeveral works, not con- 
troverſial ; and his“ Practical Treatiſe on Death,” in particular, 
has been highly valued and very much read. He died at Hamp- 
flead, June 19, 1707, in his 67th year; and was interred in the 
cathedral of St. Paul. He left two ſons and two daughters. 
SHERLOCK (Dr. TROMAs), late biſhop of London, was the 
_ elder ſon of Dr. William Sherlock, and born in 1678. He was 
ſent, after a proper preparation, to Catherine-Hall, Cambridge, 
where he took his degrees ; and of which he became maſter. He 
was made maſter of the Temple very young, upon the reſignation 
of his father; and, what is very remarkable, this maſterſhip was 
held ſucceſſively by father and ſon for more than ſeventy years. He 
was likewiſe dean of Chicheſter. His firſt appearance as an author, 
as far as we are able to diſcover, was in the way of controverſy; 
and that too carried on with uncommon warmth and ſpirit. He 
was at the head of the oppoſition againſt Hoadly, then biſhop of 
Bangor; during which conteſt he publiſhed a great number of 
pieces. | | OD 
In 1728, he was preferred to the biſhopric of Bangor; and tran- 
flated thence to Saliſbury in 17934. In 1747, upon the death of 
Potter, he had an offer made him of the archbithopric of Canter- 
bury, but declined it on account of the very ill {tate of health he 
was then in; yet, recovering in a good degree, he ventured to ſuc- 
ceed Gibſon in the fee of London the year after. But bodily infir- 
mities began to affect him very much; and, though for three or 
four years he applied himſelf to buſineſs, aud made one general viſt- 
tation of his dioceſe in perſon, yet he was then viſited with a very 
terrible illneſs, which deprived him almoſt firſt of the uſe of his 
limbs, and then of his ſpeech, inſomuch that he could not be un- 
derſtood but by thoſe who were conſtantly about him. Still the 
powers of his underſtanding continued in their full vigour; and 
under this weak ſtate of body, in which he lay many years, he re- 
vited, corrected, and publiſhed, 4 vols. of ſermons in 8vo. which, » 
velides the excellencies they have in common with te belt produc- 
tions in this way, are particularly to be admired for their ingenuity 
and elegance. He died July 18, 1761, in his 84th year. 
| ln | 6 = 
SHIRLEY (Jams), an Engliſh dramatic writer and poet, was 
of an ancient family, and born about 1594, in the pariſh of St. 
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Mary-Woolchurch, London. He was educated at Merchant- 
T aylor's-School, and thence removed to-St. John's-College, Ox- 
ford; whcre Laud, then preſident of that college, conceived a great 
affection for him, on account of his excellent parts; yet would 
often tell him, that he was an vutit perſon to take the ſacred func- 
tion upon him, and ſhould never have his conſent ; becauſe Shirley 
had then a large mole upon his left cheek, which ſome eſteemed a 
deformity. Afterwards, leaving Oxford without a degree, he went 
to Cambridge, where it is preſumed he took the degrees in arts, for 
he ſoon after entered into orders, and took a cure at or near St. Al- 
ban's in Hertfordſhire. Mean while, growing unſettled in his 
principles, he changed his religion for that of Rome, left his living, 
and taught a grau:mar-ſchool in the town of St. Alban's ; but, this 


employment being unealy to him, he retired to London, lived in 


Gray's-Inn, and {ct himſelf heartily to write plays. By this he 


gained, not only a comfortable livelihood, but allo very great reſpect - 


and encouragement from perſons of quality; eſpecially from Hen- 
rietta Maria, Charles the it's queen, who made him her ſervant. When 


the rebellion broke out, he was obliged to leave London and his 


family ; tor he had a wife and children : and, being invited by his 
patron William earl of Newcaſtle, to take his fortune with him in 
the wars, he attended his lordſhip. Upon the decline of the king's 


- Cauſe, he retired to London; where, among other of his friends, 


he found Thomas Stanley, Eſq. author of the Lives of the Phi- 
loſophers,“ who ſupported him for the prefent. The acting of 


plays being prohibited, he then returned to his old occupation of 


teaching ſchool, which he did in White-Friars ; and educated 
many youths, who afterwards proved eminent men. At the Reſto- 
ration, ſeveral of his plays were brought upon the theatre again; 


and it is probable he ſubſiſted very well, though it does not appear 


how. In 1666, he was forced with his ſecond wife Frances, by 
the great tire in September, from his houſe near Fleet- Street, into 
the pariſh of St. Giles's in the Fields, where, being extremely at- 
tected with the loſs and terror that fire occalioned, they both died 
within the ſpace ot twenty-four hours, and were interred in the 
ſame» grave, Oct. the 2gth. | „ . 
Beudes thirty- ſeven plays, tragedies and comedies, printed at dif- 
ferent t m's, he publithed a volume of poems in 1646, in §vo. with 
his picture before them; and three tracts relating to grammar. He 
aſſiſted his patron the earl, afterwards duke, of Newcaltle, in com- 
»ſing ſeveral plays, which the duke publiſhed ; as likewiſe Mr. 
I Ogilby, in his tranſlation of Homer and Virgil, with writing 
notes on them. | | | 
There was one Mr. HENRY SHIRLEY, a contemporary of our 
author, who wrote a tragedy, called, © The Martyred Soldier,” in 
1031, Which was often acted with general applauſe. 
hs 
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SHOVEL (Sir CLOUDESLEY), born about 1650, of parents in 
middling circumſtances, and put apprentice to ſome mean trade, to 


which he applied himſelf for ſome years; but, finding no appear- 


| ance of raifing*his fortune in that way, he betook himſelf to ſea, 
under the protection of Sir Chriſtopher Mynns, with whom he 
went as a cabin-boy; but, applying himſelf very aſſiduouſſy to the 
ſtudy. of navigation, ſoon became an able ſeaman, and quickly 
arrived at preterment. In 1674, our merchants in the Mediterra- 
nean, being very much diſtreiſcd by the piratical ſtate of Tripoly, a 

ſtrong ſquadron was ſent into thoſe parts under the command of Sir 
| lohn Narborough, who arrived before T ripoly in the ſpring of the 
year, and found all things in good order for his reception. Being, 
according to the nature of his inſtructions, defirous to try negotia- 
tion rather than force, he thought na. to ſend Shovel to demand 
ſatisfaction for What was pat t. and ſecurity for the time to come. 
Shovel went on ſhore, and delivered his meſſage with great ſpirit ; 

but the Dey, deſpiſing his youth, treated him with much diſreſpect, 
and ſent him back with an indefinite anſwer. Sh-vel, on his 
return to the admiral, acquainted him with ſome things he had ob- 
ſerved on ſhore. Sir John fent him back with anther meſſage, 
and well furniſhed him with proper rules tor conducting his inquiries 
and obſervations. The Dey's behaviour was worſe the ſcgond 
time. When Shovel returned, he aſſured the admiral it was very 
practicable to burn the thips in the harbour, notwithſtanding their 
lines and forts; accordingly, in the night on the 4th of March, 
Shovel, with all the boats in the fleet, filled with combuftible at- 
ter, went boldly into the harbour, and met with more ſucceſs, in 
deſtroying the enemy's ſhips, than could have been expected. Of 
this Sir John Narborough gave ſo honourable an account in all his 


letters, that the next year Shovel had the command given him of 


the Sap phire, a fifth rate; whence he was not long after reinoved 
into the James-Gally, a fourth rate, in which he continued 11} the 


death of Charles II. There were ſome reaſons, which engaged 
king James to employ captain Shovel, though he was a man ar 


from being in his tavour ; accordingly, he was preferrec to the 

Dover, in which fitnation he was when the Revolution took place. 
He was in the hrlt battle, that of Bantry- Bay, in the KLadgar, a 

third rate; and fo diſtinguithed himſelf 5 courage _ conduct, 
that, when king William came down to Portſmouth, e conferred 
on him the one of knighthood. In 1690, he was „ in 
conveying king William and his a army into Ireland, who was ſo 
highly pleaſed wilh his diligence and dexterity, that he did him the 
honour to deliver him a commiſſion of rear-admiral of the blue 
with his own hand; Juſt before the King fet out for Holland, in 
1692, he made him rear-admiral of the red, at the fame time ap- 
pointing him commander of the ſquadron that was to convoy him 
thither. On his return, Shovel joined admiral Ruſſel with the 
; „ grand 
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grand fleet, and had a ſhare in the glory of the victory a at La- a 


In 1700, he was ſent to bring the ſpoils of the Spaniſh and French 


% fleets from Vigo. In 1703, he commanded the grand fleet up the 


Streights ; where he protected our trade, and did all that was poſ- - 


ſible to be done for the relicf of the Proteſtants then in arms in the 
Cevennes; and countenanced ſuch of the Italian powers as were 
inclined to favour the allies. In 1704, he was ſent with a power- 


ful ſquadron to join Sir George Rooke, who commanded a grand 


fleetin the Mediterranean, and had his ſhare in the action at” Ma- 
Iaga. Upon his return he was preſemed to the queen, by prince 


— tion; and was next year employed as commander in chief. In 
2705, when it was thought neceſſary to ſend both a fleet and army 
to Spain, Sir Cloudeſley Accepted the command of the fleet jointly 
with the earls of Peterborough and Monmouth, which ſailed to 
Liſbon, thence to Catalonia, and arrived before Barcelona on the 


Ing guns for the batteries and men to play hem, and aſſiſting with 
his advice, that the place was taken. 

After the unſucceſsful attempt upon Talon. in which Sir Clou- 
delley performed all in his power, he bote away for the Streights; 

-_ add 4 after refolved to return home. He left Sir Thomas Dilkes 

at Gibraltar, with nine ſhips of the line, for the ſecurity of the 
coalts of Italy; and then proceeded with the remainder of the 
fleet, conſiſting of ten ſhips of the line, four fire- ſhips, a loop. and 
a yacht, for England. Oct. 22, he came into the ſound dings, and 
had nincty fathom water. About noon he lay-by ; but at fix in 
the evening he made Cail again, and ſtood away under his courſes, 
belicving, as it is ſuppoſed, that he ſaw the light on Scilly, Soon 
after which, ſeveral thips of his fleet made the lignal of diſtreſs, as 


were on board the Aſloctation with him, his ſons-in-law, and many 
young gentlemen of RY. His body was thrown aſhore the 
next day upon the ifland of Scilly, where ſome fiſhermen took him 
up; and, having ſtolen. a valuable, emerald ring trom his finger, 
ſtripped and Garicd him. This coming to the ears of Mr. Paxton, 
who was purſer of the Arundehe found out the fellows, declared 
the ring to be Sir C loudelicy Shovel's, andobliged them to diſcover 
where they nad buried the body ; which he took up and carried on 
board his own thip to Portſmouth. It was thence conveyed to 
London; and buricd in Weſtminſter- Abbey with great ſolemnity, 
1 where a monument was afterwards erected to his memory by the 
1 - queen's direction. 

Sir Cloudefley Shovel was at the time of his death rear-admiral 
of England, admiral of the white, commander in chicf of her ma- 
ia fleet, and one of the council to prince George of Denmark, 


1 as lord high- admiral of n. He married the widow of his 


patron 


George, as lord high-admiral, and met with a very gracious recep 


12th of Auguſt; and it was chiefly through his activity, in furniſh- | 


he himſelf did; and ſeveral periſhed, beſides the admiral's : there 
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patron Sir John Narborough, by whom he leſt two daughters co- 

haeireſſes. | 1 
SIDNEY {Sir Part 1y), was the ſon of Sir Henry Sidney, by 
Mary, eldeſt daughter of John Dudley, duke of Northumberland; 
and born, as is ſuppoſed, at Penſhurſt in Kent, in 1554. His 
Chriſtian name is ſaid to have been given him by his father from 
king Philip of Spain, then lately married to queen Mary of Eng- 
land, While he was very young, he was ſent to Chriſt-Chureh in 
Oxford; where he continued till he was about ſeventeen, and then 
was ſent to travel. He was at Paris the 24th of Auguſt 1372, 
whe! the dreadful maſſacre of the Hugonots was made; and fled 
with other Engliſhmen to the houſe of Walſingham, the ambaſſador 
there from England. Thence he went ſoon after through Lorrain, 
and by Straſburg and Heidelburg, to Francfort. In Germany, he 
became acquainted with Huberts Languet ; whoſe letters to him in 
Latin were printed at Amſterdam in 1646. Sir Philip lived with 
him at Vienna for ſome months; and, in September 1573, went 
into Hungary, and thence into Italy, where he continued all the 
winter, and moſt of the ſummer of 1574. He returned then to 
Germany, and about May 1575, to England. In 1576, he was 
ſent by the queen to Randolph emperor of Germany, to condole 
the death of Maximilian, and alſo to other princes of Germany. 
The year following, in his return, he viſited Don John of Auſtria, - 
vice-roy in the Low-Countries for the king of Spain, and William 
prince of Orange; the former of whom, though at firlt receiving 
him careleſsly on account of his youth, yet upon a cloſer converſe 
and better knowledge of him, ſhewed him higher marks of reſpect, 
than he did to the ambaſſadors of great princes. In 1579, though 
neither magiſtrate nor counſellor, he oppoſed the queen's intended 
marriage with the duke of Anjou, and gave his reafons in a letter 
humbly addrefled to her majeſty, which is printed in the Cabala.““ 
About the ſame time; there happened a high quarrel between him 
and Edward Vere carl of Oxford: it was brought before the queen, 
and probably occaſioned him to withdraw from court in 1580. It 
was during this retirement, that he is ſuppoſed to have written his 
celebrated romance, called,“ Arcadia.“ In 1582, he was knighted 
by her majelty. In 1585, he deſigned an expedition with Sir 
Francis Drake into America ; but was reſtrained by the queen, and 
was made governor of Fluſhing, and general of the horſe. He 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in both theſe poſts by his valour and prudence. 
July 1586, he ſurpriſed Axil ; and preſerved the lives and honour 
of the Engliſh army, at the enterprize of Gravelin. But the glory 
of this Marcellus of the Engliſh nation, as it ſhone exceedingly 
ſplendid for the time, ſo it was but ſhort-lived ; for, Sept. 22, 
1590, he was wounded at the battle of Zutphen, and carried to 
Arnheim, where he languiſhed about three weeks, and died the 16th 
: | | of 
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of Oftober. His body was brought to England, and buried with 
great funeral pomp in St. e eee hit he had no nvonu- 
ment or infcription over him. James, king of Scots, afterwards 
of England, honoured him with an epitaj ah of 111% .0WN compoli- 
tion: the univerſity of Oxford publiſhed vetles to his memory in 
1587; and many members of Cambridge, as well as others, wrote 
poems on his death. He married the e and ſole heireſs of 


Sir Francis Wallingham, fecretary: of ſtate; by whom he had one 
daughter, born in 1583, who was mar 3 to Roger Manners earl 
of Rutland, but died without ive, vir Phihp's widow, aficr- 


wards became the wiſe of Rober: Devercux, carl of Eſſex. It 
does not appear, that any of tis Writings were publiſhed to the 
world till ſome time aficr his death. His © A. 3dia,” which is 
his chief work, was written for the uſe of his noble, virtuous, and 
learned ſiſter Mary, the wife of Henry earl of Pembroke. Some 
ſmaller productions of his pen, as well in verſe as proſe, were like— 


wiſe communicated to the public. 


— 4 


SIDNEY (ArcerNnoN), an Engliſh gentleman, who ſet up 
Marcus Brutus for his pattern, and died like him in the cauſe of 
liberty, was ſecond ſon of Robert earl of Leiceſter, by Dorothy, 
eldeſt daughter of Henry Percy, carl of Northumberland; and was 
born about 1617. Of his education, and how he ſpent the younger 
part of his hile, we know nothing. During the civil wars, he ad- 
hered to the intereſt of the parliament, in hole army he was a 
colonel; ; and was nominated one of the king's judges, though he 
did not fit among them. Ile was a zealous republican, and on 
that account a violent enemy to Cromwell, aſter he had made him- 
ſelf protector. 

At the Refloration, Sidney would not perſonally accept of the 
oblivion and indemnity, generally granted to the whole nation; but 


continued abroad till 1677. Then he returned to England, and 


obtained from the king a particular pardon, upon repeated promiſes 
of conſtant and quict bbedience tor the future. In 168g, he was 
accuſed of being concerned in the Rye-Houſe plot; and, after lord 
Ruſſe] had been examined, was next brought before the king and 
council. He ſaid, that he would make the beſt defence he could, 
if they had any proof againſt him, bat would not fortify their evi- 
dence by any thing he ſhould ſay; ſo that the examination was 
very ſhort. He was arraigned for high-treaſon before the chief— 
juttice Jeffreys, in Nov. 108g, and found guilty. After his con— 


viction, he ſent to the marquis of Halifax, who was his nephew by _ 


marriage, a paper to be laid before the king. containing the main 
points of his defence; upon which he appealed to the king, and 
deſired he would review the whole matter ; but this had no other 
effect, except only to reſpite his execution for three weeks, When 


the warrant for his execution was brought, he told the ſheriff, that 
he 
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he would not expoſtulate any thing upon his own account ; for the 
world was nothing to him; but he defired it might be conſidered, 
how guilty they were of bis blood, who had not returned a fart 
jury, but one packed, and as directed by the king's ſolicitor. He 

was beheaded on Tower-Hill, where he delivered a written paper 
to the ſheriff, Dec. 7, 1683; but his attainder was reverſed, if that 


could make him any amends, in the firſt year of William and Mary. 


He left behind him,“ Diſcourſes upon Government;“ which were 
highly. « eſteemed, 15 

SIDO NIUS (C. SoLLius APOLLINARIS), was deſcended of 
an illuſtrious family, his father and grand-father having been 
præſecti- prætorio in Gaul, and was born at Lyons about 430. He 
was educated with care, performed his ſtudies under the buſt maſters 
of that time, and became very ikilful in all parts of literature, eſpe- 
cially in poetry. He married Papianilla, the daughter of Avis, 


who, from præfectus-prætorio in Gaul, was raiſed to the unpen ial - 


throne, after the death of Maximus. But Majorianus, whom 
Leo hd taken into a partnerthip of the empire, forced Avitus to 
lay down his crown; and came to beſiege the city of Lyons, where 
Sidonius had Mut himſelf up. The city being taken, he fell into 
the hands of the enemy; but the i of his great Jearning 
procured him all the favour he could deſire; and, as a grateful ac- 

knowledgment of it, he made a panegyric in honour of Majoria- 
nus, which was fo well taken, that the latter erected Sidonius's 


ſtatue in the city of Rome. The emperor Anthemius did more 


honourably requite the panegyric, which Sidonius made in his 
honour, by making him governor of the city of Rome, and after- 
wards raiſing him to the drgnity of a patrician ; but he ſoon quitted 
his ſecular einployment, and turned himſelf to the government of 
the church. "The ſce of Clermont being vacant in 472, Sidonius, 
though yet no more than a layman, was choſen into it without com- 
petition ; ; and applying himſelf to ſuch ſtudies as were proper for 
his vocation, performed all the offices of a wiſe and good biſhop. 
Clermont being beſieged by the Goths, he encouraged the peopic 
to ſtand upon their defence, and would never conſent to the ſur- 
render of the city; ſo that, when it was delivered up, he was 
forced to fly, but was ſoon reſtored. Some time after, he was 
croiſed by two factious prieſts, who deprived him of the govern- 
ment of his church; but he was again ſettled with honour at the 
end of a year. He died in 467, aer he had been biſhop lifteen 


years, He wrote ſeveral things, none of which are extant, except 


ninc books of epiſtles, with about four and twenty pocins inter- 
ſperſed. | 
— — 
SIGNORELLI (Luca), a Florentine painter, was born at 


Cortona in 439. He was excellent at deſigning naked bodies, 
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He had a ſon extremely handſome, and a youth of great hopes, who affl 
was unfortunately killed at Cortona. This ſon, infinitely beloved to | 
by him, was brought home ; upon which he ordered his corple to Pre 
be carried into his painting- room; and, having ſtripped him, imme- the 
diately drew his picture, without ſhedding a tear. He painted a | 
great deal for pope Sixtus IV. and died very rich in 1521. = 8 
| : | — — and 
SIGONIUS (CaroLvs), a moſt learned Italian, was of an an- ſtu 
cient family of Modena, and born there in 1525. His father de- * 
ſigned him tor a phyſician, and ſent him to Bologna with that view; "mol 
but he ſoon abandoned this purſuit, and gave himſelf up to the oy 
5 Greek and Latin learning, which was more agreeable to his taſte . 
and humour. He taught Greek, firſt at Venice, then at Padua, 8. 
and laſtſy at Bologna. He had ſome literary diſputes with Robor- * 
tellus and Gruchius upon Roman antiquities, in which he was py 
exceedingly well verſed. He wrote a vaſt number of books: the 10 
molt eftcemed of his works arc, « De Republica Hebræorum;“ my 
„De Republica Athenienſium;“ „ Hiſtoria de Occidentali Im- ws 
perio;“ and, De regno Italic.“ He died in 1584, aged 60. = 
SILIUS ITALICUS (Caivs), an ancient Roman poet, and _ 
author of an epic poem, in ſeventeen books, which contains an | 5 
account of the fecond Punic war, ſo famous in hiſtory for having 
decided the empire of the world in favour of the Romans. He was PF Ol 
born in the reign of Tiberius, and is ſuppoſed to have derived the 
name of Italicus from the place of his birth; but whether he was Re 
born at Italica in Spain, or at Corfinium in Italy, which according = 


to Strabo, hachthe name of Italica given it during the ſocial war, | 
is a point which cannot be known. When he came to Rome, he 
applied himſelf to the bar; and by a cloſe imitation of Cicero fuc- _ | 


ceeded fo well, that he became a celebrated advocate and moſt ” 
accompliſhed orator. His merit and character recommended him I 
to the higheſt offices in the republic, even to the conſulſhip, of 8 
which he was poſſeſſed when Nero died. Ile is ſaid to have been | his 
aiding and aſſiſting in accufing perſons of high rank and fortune, _ 
whom that wicked emperor had devoted to deſtrudtion: but he ab? 
retrieved his character afterwards by a long and uniform courſe of 3 
virtuous behaviour. He held a principal place under the emperor 85 
Vitellius, which he executed fo well, that he preſerved his credit 55 
with the public. Veſpatian ſent him as procontul into Aſia, where 825 
he behaved with unblemiſhed reputation. After having thus ſpent 85 
the belt part of his life in the ſervice of his country, he bid adieu ha 
to public affairs, reſolving to conſccrate the remainder to a polite 8g 
retirement and the Muſes, He had feveral fine villas in the coun— "6 
try ;. one at 1 uſculum, celebrated for having been Cicero's ; and a 5 
farm near Naples, ſaid to have been Virgil's, and at which was his : 


tomb, which Silius often vifited. He ſpent many years in theſe 
| | | : retirements z 
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retirements ; till at laſt he was ſeized with an incurable ulcer, which 
afflicted him with inſupportable pains, and drove him to put an end 
to his life by refraining from ſuſtenance. This was a common 
practice among the Romans, and, according to the principles of 
the Stoics, an act of bravery. 
SIMON (RIc HARD), a French critic and divine of great ſenſe 
and learning, was born at Dieppe in 1638; and commenced his 
ſtudies among the prieſts of the oratory in the fame town. He 
quitted them for ſome time, and went to Paris, where he applicy 
himſelf to divinity, and made a vaſt progreſs in the knowledge o 
the Oriental tongues, for which he had always a particular turn; 
but he returned to the oratorv, and became a prieſt of it, about 
1660. He died at Dieppe in April 1712. He was author and 
editor of ſeveral works. -But the molt important work he ever 
publiſhed, was his“ Critical Hiſtory of the Old Teſtament,” in 
16078 : it was immediately ſuppreſſed by the intrigues and manage- 
ment of Meſſieurs du Port Royal; who pretended, that it con- 
tained things falſe and dangerous to religion and the church, It 
was re-printed the year after, and was ſo much admired tor the 
excellent learning and admirable criticiſm it is full of, that it 
became an object of attention to foreigners ; and thus was pul- 
liſned in Latin at Amfferdam in 1681; in Englith at London in 
1682. In the mean time, on account of ſome ſingularities, it 
laid a ſoundation for the diſputes which he afterwards had with I 
Clerc, Iſaac Voſlius, Juricu, and other learned men. He alto 
publiſhed, 4 The Hiitory-of the Riſe and Progreſs of Eecleſiaſtical 
Revenues,” in 1684, under the name of Jerome a Colta ; it. being 
very common with him to aſſume fictitious names. | 


SIMONIDES, ay) ancient Greek poet and philoſopher, was 
born at Ceos, an iſſe\n the /Kgean fea, about the 56th Olympiad ; 
and kept a ſchool in his firſt years at Carthea in that ifland, teach- 
ing the art of ſinging and dancing in the chorus. Then he left 
his country, and removed into Sicily; where, by his wiftem e ani 
his verſe, he gained the eſteem and favour of the three greate!t men 
perhaps then in the world; Paufanias general of Sparta, Then 
tocles the Athenian, and Hiero of Sicily, the wiſeſt and mot 
moderate of the ancient tyrants. He compoſed poems in alot 
every way, but eſpecially in the elegiac. His wit was above the 
cenfure of the critics; but the common fault laid to his morals was 
extreme covetouſneſs. He is generally ſuppoſed to have been (a 
very long liver. Plutarch has an intcription, which ſhews him ty 
122 won the poetic prize after he was eighty. Suidas allows hig, 
% years; and Lucian gives him above 90. If we believe the ol 
Greek epigrams made on his perſon and works, he died im Sicily: 
and probably in the court of king Hiero. Eel k 
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SIMPLICIUS, an ancient philoſopher, by country, a Cilician, 
was a diſciple of Ammonius, and like him a firm adherer to Pagan- 
iſm. He was one of thoſe, who, diſtruſting the ſecurity of their 


ſituation under the emperor Juſtinian, went with Areobindus to 


Coſroes, king of the Perſians ;' but, this removal not anſwering 
their expectations, they returned to Athens, after it had been ſtipu- 
Jated in a truce between the Perſians and the Romans, A. D. 549, 
that they ſhould live quietly and ſecurely upon their own, and not be 
compelled by the Chriſtians to depart from the religion of their 
anceſtors, Cmplicius was a profeſſor of the Peripatetic philoſophy ; 
not, however, as an oppoler of other ſes, but defirons to recon- 


cile them all. He wrote commentaries upon ſeveral parts of Ariſ- 


totle's works; but of all his productions, ſome of which are loſt, 
at leaſt unpubliſhed, none exceed his © Commentary upon Epifte- 
tus, which has been ſeveral times printed in Greek and Latin. 

, : 


SIMPSON (Tromas), late profeſſor of mathematics in the 


king's academy at Woolwich, fellow of the Royal-Society, and 


member of the Royal-Academy at Stockholm, was born at Market- 
Boſworth, in Leiceſterſhire, Aug. 20, 1710. His father was a 
ſtuff- u eaver in that town; and, though in tolerable circumſtances, 
et, intending to bring up his ſon to his own buſineſs, he took ſo 
Fatte care of his education, as only to havMhim taught Engliſh. 
In May 1724, there happened a great eclipſe of the ſun. that was 
total in ſeveral parts of England ; which phaznomenon ſtruck the 
mind of young Simpſon with a ſtrong curioſity to enter into the 
reaſon of it, and fo be able to predict the like ſurpriſing events. It 


was, however, five or {ix years before he could obtain his deſire, 


which at length was gratified by the following accident. Being at 
the houſe of a relation, where he had reſided ſome time, a pedlar 
came that way, and took a lodging at the ſame houſe, This man, 
to his profeſſion of an itinerant merchant, had joined the more pro- 
fitable one of a fortune-teller, which he performed by judicial 
aſtrology. Simpſon looking upon this man as a prodigy, endea- 
voured to ingratiate himſelf into his favour. He ſucceeded ; and 
the pedlar, intending a journey to Briſtol fair, left in his hands an 
old edition of Cocker's Arithmetic; to which was ſubjoined a 
{ſhort appendix on algebra; and a book of Partridg:, the almanack- 


maker, on genitures. Theſe he had peruſed to ſo good purpoſe, 


during the abſence of his friend, as to excite his amazement upon 
his return: and not long after, Simpſon, being pretty well qualified 
to ere a figure himſelf (having now acquired the ability of wri— 
ting) did, by the advice of his friend, make an open profeſſion of 
caſting nativities; whence he derived a pretty pittance, ſo that he 
quite neglected weaving, and ſoon became the oracle of Boſworth 
and its environs. Scarce a courtſhip advanced to a match, or a bar- 
gain to a ſale, without previouſly conſulting the infallible e . 
| g | SO avon 
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about the conſequences. Together with his aſtrology, he had fur- 
niſhed himſelf with ſufficient arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, 


to qualify him for looking into the Ladies Diary (of which he had 


afterwards the direction) whereby he came to underſtand, that 
there was ſtill'a higher branch of mathematical knowledge than 
any he had been yet acquainted with; and this was the method 
of fluxions. An acquaintance lent him Stone's Fluxions; and 
by this one book, and his own penetrating talents, he was ena- 
bled in a very few years to compoſe a much more accurate trea- 
tiſe on that ſubject, than any that had before appeared in our lan- 

uage. | | | 

Kites he had bid adieu to aſtrology and its emoluments, he was 
driven to hardſhips for the ſubſiſtence of his family; having mar- 


ri-d a widow with two children, who ſoon brought him two more. 


He came up to London; and for ſome time wrought at his buſineſs 


in Spitalfields, and taught mathematics when he had any ſpare 


time. His induitry turned to fo good account, that he went home 


and brought up his wife and children to ſettle in London. The 


number of his ſcholars increaſing, and his abilities becoming in 
ſome meaſure known to the public, he put forth. propoſals for pub- 
lithing by ſubſcription, « A New Treatiſe of Fluxions, &c. &c.“ 
This was not publithed till 1737. In 1740, he publiſhed “ A 


Treatiſe on the Nature and Laws of Chance,” in qto. alſo « Eſſays 


on ſeveral curious and uſeful Subjects in ſpeculative and mixed 
Mathematics, 4to. In 1742, * The Doctrine of Annuities and 
Reverlions,”” &c. 8vo. his in 1743 was followed by © An Ap- 
pendix.“ At the ſame time he publiſhed “ Mathematical Diſſer- 
tations on a Variety of Phyſical and Analytical Subjects,“ 4to. 
His next book was, © A Treatiſe of Algebra,” ro which he 
added, The Conſtruction of a great Number of Geometrical 
Problems, with the Method of reſolving them numerically.” In 
1748, came out © Trigonometry, Plane and Spherical, with the 
Conſtruction and Application of Logarithms,” 8vo. Alſo “ Se- 
let Exerciſes for young Proficients in the Mathematics,” 8vo. In 
1750, The Doctrine and Applications of Fluxions, &c. 2 vols. 
8v0, His“ Miſcellaneous Tracts,” printed in 1757, 4to. Was 
his laſt legacy to the public: a moſt valuable bequeſt, Whether we 
_ conſider the dignity and importance of the ſubjects, or his ſublime 
and accurate manner of treating them. Several papers of Mr. 
Simpſon's were read at Meetings of the Royal-Society, and printed 
in their Tranſactions. Mr. Simpſon, through the intereſt and ſo- 
licitations of William Jones, Eſq; was, in 1743, WR i: 
fellor of the mathematics, then vacant by the death of Mr, Der- 
ham, in the King's Academy at Woolwich ; his warrant bearing 
date Auguſt 25. Not long after, he was choſen a member of the 
 Royal-Society. The preſident and council, in conſideration of 


his very moderate circumſtances, were pleaſed to excuſe his ad- 
A '# 9 | miſſion 
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miſſion fees, and likewiſe nis giving bond for the ſettled future 

ayments. At the academy he exerted his faculties to the utmoſt, 
in inſtructing the pupils who were the immediate objects of his 
duty, as well as others, whom the ſuperior officers of the ordnance 
permitted to be boarded and lodged in his houſe. He had the 
misfortune to find his health decline, through his cloſe manner of 
living, and the want of converting with his friends. The phyſi- 
cians adviſed his native gir for his recovery; and, Feb. 1761, he 
let out, for Bolworth, along with fome relations. The journey 
fatigued him to ſuch a degree, that, upon his arrival, he betook 
himſelf to his chamber; and died the ſame year, May 14, aged 51. 
He left a fon and a daughter; the former an officer in che royal 
reviment of aitillery. he king, at the inſtance of lord Ligonier, 
in conhderation of Mr. Simpſon's great merits, was pleaſed to 
grant a penſſon to his widow, together with handſome apartments 
.adjoining to the academy; a favour never conſerred on any be- 
fore. | | 

— — 

SIRMOND (Janus), a French Jeſuit, was the ſon of a ma- 
giſtrate, and born at Riom in 1559. At ten years of age, he was 
ſent to the college of Billom, the firlt which the Jeſuits had in 
France: He entered into the ſociety in 1756, and two years after 
made his vows. Ilis ſuperiors, finding out his uncommon talents 
and great genius, ſent him to Paris; where he taught claſſical lite- 
rature two years, and rhetoric three. During this rene, he acquired 
a perfect knowledge of the Greek and Latin tongues; and formed 
his ſtyle, which has been ſo much efteemed by the learned. In 
1586, he began his coule of divinity, which laſted four years. He 
eo at t that time to tranflate into Latin the works of the 
Greek fathers, and began to write notes upon Sidonius Apollinaris. 
In 1490, he was ſent tor to Rome by his general Acuaviva, to take 
upon him the office of his fecretary ; which he diſcharged {ixteen 
years with ſucceſs. | he ſtudy of antiquity was at that time his 
principal object: he viſited libraries, and conſulted manuſcripts: 
* conternplated antiquities, medals, and inſcriptions : and the 
T:2lians, though jealous of the honour of their nation, acknow- 
I-docd, that he knew theſe curioſities better than they did; and 
trogquently canlulted him upon difficult queſtions. 

Sirmond returned to Paris in- 1606; : and from that time did not 

coale to enzich the public with a great number of works. Many 
vears after, pope Urban VIII. who had long known his merit, 
had a defire to draw him again to Rome: and cauſed a letter for 
that purpoſe to be fent to kim by Father Vittelleſchi, who- was at 
that time general of their order: but Lewis XIII. weuld not ſuffer 
à perfon who did ſo much honour to his kingdom, and could do 
him great ſervices, to be raviſhed trom him. In 1637, he was 
choſen the king's coniciior, in the room 10 father Cauflin, who 
| had 
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who had the misfortune to diſpleaſe cardinal de Richelieu: which 
delicate office he accepted with great reluctance, yet conducted it 
with the utmoſt caution and prudence. After the death of Lewis 


XIII. in 1643, he left the court; and reſumed his ordinary occu- 


pations with the ſame tranquillity as if he had never quitted his 
retirement. In 1645, he went to Rome, notwithſtanding his great 
age, for the ſake of aſſiſting at the election of a general upon the 
death of Vittelleſchi, as he had done thirty years before upon the 
death of Aquaviva; and, after his return to France, prepared him- 
ſelf, as uſual, to publiſh more books. But having heated himſelf 
a little, in the college of the Jeſuits, with endeavouring to ſupport 
his opinion, he was attacked with the jaundice ; which, being ac- 
companied with a large effuſion of bile over his whole body, car- 
ried him off in a few days. He died Oft. 7, 1651, aged 92. He 
ſpent a conſiderable part of his lite in ſeeking out the authors of the 


Middle Age, in copying and cauling them to be printed, and en- | 
riching them with notes, which ſhew great juſtneſs of underſtand- 


ing, as well as extent of learning. He was the author and editor 
of as many works as amounted to 13 vols. in folio ; five of which 
contain his own. | Ts | 


SIXTUS v. Porz), was born in 1521, in the ſigniory of 
Montalto : his Father Francis Peretti, for his faithful ſervice to a 


country gentleman, with whom he lived as a gardener, was re- 


warded with his maſter's favourite ſervant-maid for a wife. Theſe 
were the parents of that pontiff, who, from the inſtant of his ac- 
ceſſion to the papacy, even to the hour of his death, made himſelf 
obeyed and feared, not only by his own ſubjects, but by all who 
had any concern with him. Our pope was their eldeſt child, and 
named Felix. Though he very early diſcovered a fitneſs and in- 
clination for learning, the poverty of his parents prevented their. 
indulging it; wherefore, at about nine years of age, his father 
hired him to an inhabitant of the town, to look after his ſheep : 


but his maſter, being on ſome occaſion diſobliged, removed him to 


a leſs honourable employ, and,gave him the care of his hogs. He 
was ſoon releaſed, however, from this degrading occupation; for, 
in 1531, falling accidentally under the cognizance ol father Mi- 
chael Angelo Selleri, a Franciſcan friar, who was going to preach 
during the Lent ſeaſon at Aſcoli, the friar was lo exceedingly 
{truck with his converſation and behaviour, as to recommend him 
to the fraternity whither he was going. Accordingly, with the 
imanimous approbation of the community, he was received amon 

them, inveſted with the habit of a lay-brother, and placed under 
the ſacriſtan, to aſſiſt in ſweeping the church, lighting the candles, 


and ſuch little offices; who, in return for his ſervices, was to 


teach him the reſponſes, and rudiments of grammar. 


Such 
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Such was Felix's introduction to greatneſs. By a quick com- 
* ſtrong memory, and unwearied application, he made 
uch a ſurpriſing progreſs in learning, that, in 1534, he was thought 
fit to receive the cowl, and enter upon his noviciate z and, in 1535, 
was admitted to make his profeſſion, being no more than fourteen, 
He purſued his ſtudies with ſo much aſſiduity, that, in 1539, he 


was accounted equal to the beſt diſputants, and was ſoon admitted 
to deacon's orders. In 1545, he was ordained prieſt, and atſumed 


the name of Father Montalto; the ſame year, he took his bache- 
lor's degree, and two years after his doctor's; and was pitched 
upon to keep a divinity act before the whole chapter of the. order, 
at which time he fo effectually recommended himfelf to cardinal 
Di Carpi, and cultivated fo cloſe an intimacy with Boſſius his ſe— 


cretary, that they were both of them ver after his ſteady friends. 


Through the recommendation of tathei Ghiſiliert he was appointed 
inquſſitor-general at Venice, by Paul IV. foon after his acceſſion 
to the papacy in 1555. But the ſeverity, with which he executed 
his office, was fo offenſive to a people jealous of their liberties, as 
the Venetians were, that he was obliged to owe his preſervation to 
a precipitate flight from that city. . 
Aſter his retreat from Venice, we find him acting in many public 
affairs at Rome, and as often engaged in diſputes with the conven- 
tuals of his order; till he was appointed to attend, as chaplain and 
conſultor of the inquiſition, cardinal Buon Compagnon, afterwards 
Gregory- XIII. who was then legate de Jatere to Spain. Here 
Montalto had great honours paid him : he was offered to be made 


one of the royal chaplains, with a table and an apartment in the 


palace, alſo a very large itipend, if he would ſtay there; but, hav- 
ing centered his views at Rome, he declined accepting thefe favours, 
and only aſked the honour. of bearing the title of his majeſty's chap- 
Jain wherever he went. While things were thus circumſtanced at 
Madrid, news was brought of the death of Pius IV. and the ele— 
vation of cardinal Alexandrino to the holy ſee, with the title of 
Pius V. Montalto was greatly tranſported at this news, the new 
pontiff 3 ever been his ſteady friend and patron; for this new 
ontiff was father Ghiſilieri, who had been promoted to the pur- 
le by Paul IV. Montalto's joy at the promotion of his friend 
was not ill founded, nor were his expectations diſappointed ; for 
Pius V. even in the firſt week of his pontificate, appointed him 
general of his order, an office that he executed with his accuſtomed. 
3 In 1368, he was made biſhop of St. Agatha; and, in 
1570, was honuured with a red hat and a penſion. During this 
reign he had likewiſe the chief direction of the papal councils, and 
particularly was employed to draw up the bull of excommunication 
againſt our queen Elizabeth. | = | 
Being now in poſſeſſion of the purple, he üegan to aſpire to the 
papacy: and upon the death of Pius V. which happened in 157% 
| | ie 
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he entered the conclave with the reſt of the cardinals; but, ap- 


pearing to give himſelf no trouble about the election, kept alto- 


ether in his apartment, without ever ſtirring from it, except to 
his devotions. The election being determined in fayour of car- 
dinal Buon Compagnon, who aſſumed the name of Gregory XIII. 
Montalto did not neglect aſſuring him, that he had never wiſhed 


for any thing ſo much in his life, and that he ſhould always re- 


member his goodneſs, and the favours he received from him in 
Spain. However, the new pope not only {hewed very little re- 
ard to his compliment, but during his pontificate treated him 
with the utmolt contempt, and deprived him of the penſion which 
had been granted to him by Pius V. Montalto, however, not- 
withſtanding his affected indifference to what paſſed in the world, 
was never without able ſpies, who informed him from time to 


time of every minute particular. He had aſſumed great appearance 


of imbecility and all the infirmities of old age, for ſome years 
before the death of Gregory XIII. in 1585; when it was not 
without much ſeeming reluctance, that Montalto accompanied the 
reſt of the cardinals into the conclave, where he maintained the 
ſame unitormity of behaviour, in which he had ſo Jong perſiſted. 
He kept himſelf cloſe ſhut up in his chamber, and was no more 
thought or ſpoken of, than if he had not been there. He very 
ſeldom ſtirred out, and when he went to maſs, or any of the 
ſcrutinies, appeared ſo little concerned, that one would have 
thought he had no manner of intereſt in any things that happened 
within thoſe walls; and, without promiſing any thing, he flattered 
every body. This method of progeeding was judiciouſly calcu- 


lated to ſerve his ambition. He was early appriſed, that there 


would be great conteſts or diviſions in the conclave ; and he knew 
it was no uncommon caſe, that when the chiets of the treſpeclive 
parties met with oppoſition to the perſon they were deſirous of 
electing, they would all willing'y concur in the choice of forme 
very old and infirm cardinal, whote life would laſt only long 
enough to prepare themſelves with more ſtrength againſt another 
vacancy. Thele views directed his conduct, nor was he miſtaken 
in his expectations of ſucceſs. Three cardinals, who were the 
heads of potent factions, finding themſelves unable to chooſe the 
perſons they reſpectively favoured, all concurred to choofe Mon- 
talto. As it was not yet necellary for him to diſcover himſelf, 
when they came to acquaint him with their intention, he fell into 
ſuch a violent fit of coughing, that they thought he would have 
expired upon the ſpot. When he recovered himſelf, he told them, 
that his reign would be but for a few days; nor would he be pre- 


vailed on to accept it on any other terms, than that they ſhould all 


three promiſe not to abandon him, but take the greateſt part of 
the weight off his thouiders, as he was neither able, nor could in 
_ conſcience pretend, to take the whole upon huntelt. The cardi- 

| | | nals 
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nals ſwallowed the bait; and, in confidence of engroſſing the 
adminiſtration, they exerted their joint intereſts ſo effectually, that 
Montalto was elected. He now immediately pulled off the maſk 
he had worn for fourteen years with an amazing ſteadineſs and 


uniformity. As ſoon as ever he found a ſufficient number of votes 


to ſecure his election, he threw the ſtaff with which he uſed to 


ſupport himſelf into the middle of the chapel ; and appeared taller 


by almoſt a foot than he had done for ſeveral years. Nor was 


the change in his manners leſs remarkable than in his perſon : he 
immediately diveſted himſelf of the humility he had ſo long pro- 


felled; and, laying aſide ths accuſtomed civility and complaiſance, 
treated every body with reſerve and haughtineſfs. 

'Fhe lenity of Gregory's government had introduced a general 
licentiouſneſs among all ranks of people; which, though ſomewhat 
reltrained while he lived, broke out into open violence the very 
day after his death; ſo that the reformation of abuſes, in the 
church as well as the ſtate, was the firſt and principal care of 


Sixtus V. for ſuch was the title Montalto aſſumed. It having been 


cuſtomary with preceding popes to releaſe priſoners on the day of 


their coronation, delinquents were wont to furrender themſelves . 


after the pope was choſen ; and ſeveral offenders, judging of Mon- 
talto's difpotition- by his behaviour while a cardinal, came volun— 
tarily to the priſons, not making the Jealt doubt of a pardon : 
but they were fatally diſappointed. Likewiſe, in the place of ſuch 
judges as were inclined to lenity, he ſubſtituted others of a more 
auſtere diſpoſition, and appointed cominillaries to examine not 
only their conduct, but allo that of other governors and judges 


ſor many years palt; ny rewards to thoſe who could con- 


s having denied juſtice to any one 
at the inſtance or requeſt of men in power. Alt the nobility and 
perſons of the highelt quality were ſtrictly forbid, on pain of diſ— 
pleaſure, to alk the judges any thing in behalf of their neareſt 
triends or dependants; at the fame time the judges were to be fined 
in caſe they liſtened to any ſolicitation. He further commanded 
every body, on pain of death, not to terrify witnelfes by threats, 
or tempt them by hopes or promiſes. Ile ordered the ſyndics and 
mayors of every town and ſtgniory, as weil thofe that were actually 
in othce, as thoſe who had been for the lat ten years, to fend him 
a liſt of all the vagrants, common debauchees, looſe and diſor— 
derly people in their diſtricts, threatening them with the ſtrappado 
and impritonment, if they omitted or concealed any one. In 
conſequence of Which ordinance, the ſyndic of. Albano, leaving 
his nephew, who was an incorrigible libertine, out of the liſt, 
underwent the ftrappado in the public market-place, though the 
Spanith ambailudor intereeded e ſtrongly for him. He particularly 
directed the legates and governors of the eccleſiaſtical {tate to be 


vict them of corruption, or © 


expeditious in carrying on all criminal procelles ; declaring, he 


had 
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had rather have the gibbets and gallies full, than the priſons. 
Adultery he puniſhed with death: nor was he leſs ſevere to thoſe 
who voluntarily permitted a proſtitution of their wives; a cuſtom 
at that time very common in Rome. The female ſex, eſpecially 
the younger part, attracted, in a very particular manner, the at- 
tention of Sixtus: not only the debauching of any of them, whe- 
ther by force or artifice, but even the attempting of it, or offering 
the leaſt offence againſt modeſty, was very ſeverely puniſhed. For 
the more effectual prevention, as well of private aſſaſſinations, as 
public quarrels, he forbade all perſons, on pain of death, to draw 
a Word, or to carry arms ſpecified in the edit; nor would he be 
prevailed on to ſpare any who tranſgreſſed this order: even to 
threaten another with an intended injury was ſufficient to entitle 
the menacer to a whipping aad the gallies; eſpecially if the na- 
ture of their profeſſion furniſhed the means 'of carrying their 
threats into execution. He obliged the nobility of Rome, and 
the country round it, to an exact payment of their debts. He 
abolithed all protections and other immunities, in the houſes of 
amballadors, cardinals, nobles, or prelates. | | 
Sixtus, before he had been pope two months, quarrelled with 
Philip IT. of Spain, Henry III. of France, and Henry, king of. 
Navarre, His intrigues in ſome meafure may be ſaid to have in- 
fluenced, in his day, all the councils of Europe. Sixtus had cauſed 
the Vulgate Latin edition of the Bible to be publiſhed, which 
occalioned a good deal of clamour; but nothing like what there 
was upon his printing an Italian verſion of it. This ſet all the 
Roman Catholic part of Chriſtendom in an uproar. Though 
this pope's behaviour, in ſome particulars, may not command an 
univerſal applauſe, yet it is certain the holy ſee was under very 
great obligations to him. His impartial, though rigorous admi- 
niſtration of juſtice, had a very happy effect: he ſtrenuouſly de- 
fended the rights of the poor, the widow, and the orphan; he 
refuſed audience to nobody, ordering his maſters of the ceremo- 
nies to introduce the pooreſt to him firſt; but was more parti- 
cularly ready to hear any accuſation againſt the magiſtrates: the 
ſame conduct he obſerved between the clergy and their ſuperiors, 
always applying quick and effectual, though moſtly ſevere, re- 
medies. To him the city of Rome was obliged for ſeveral of its 
greateſt embelliſhments,. particularly the Vatican library; and to 
him its citizens were indebted for the introduction of trade into 
the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. He was exceedingly beneficent, and, 
among many other noble charities, his appropriation of three 
thouſand crowns a year for the redemption of Chriſtian ſlaves out 
vt the hands of the infidels will hardly be reckoned the leaſt 
meritorious, | 
This great man, who was an encourager of arts as well as 
arms, died, not without a ſuſpicion. of being poiſoned by the 
Vol. VIII. No. 87. B b | | Spaniards, 
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Spaniards, Aug. 27, 1599, having enjoyed the papacy little more 
than five years, | | 255 | 


— * 


SKINNER((STETUEN), an Engliſh antiquary, was born either 
in London, or in the county of Middlefex, about 1622. He was 
admitted on the royal foundation at Chriſt-Church in Oxford, in 
1638; but, the civil wars breaking out before he could take any 
degree, he travelled beyond the ſeas, and ſtudied in ſeveral-univer- 
ſities abroad. About 1646, he returned home; and going to 
Oxford, Which at this time ceaſed to be a garriſon, he took both 
the degrees in arts the ſame year. Then he travelled again into 
— Prance, Italy, Germany, the Spaniſh Netherlands, and other 
countries; vifited the courts of divers princes; frequented ſeveral 
univerſities; and eſtabliſhed an acquaintance with the learned in 
different parts of Europe. He took a doctor of phyſic's degree 
at Heidelburg; and, returning to England, was incorporated into 
the ſame at Oxford in 1634. About this time he ſettled at Lin- 
coln; where, after practiſing phylic with ſucceſs, he died of a ma- 
lignant fever in 1667. His works were collected together and 
- publiſhed uner the title of“ Etymologicon Lingue Anglicanæ, 
&c. 1671, folio. „„ | | 


— — | 
 SLEIDAN {(Jons), an excellent German hiſtorian, was born 
in 1509, at Sleiden, a ſmall town upon the confines of the duchy 
of Juliers, whence he derived. his name. He went through his p 
feſt ſtudies in his own country, together with the learned John t 
Sturmius, Who was born in the ſame town with himſelf; and 7 
afterwards removed firſt to Paris, and then to Orleans, where he 
ſtudied the law tor three years. He took the degree of licentiate . 
in this faculty; but, having always an averſion to the bar, he con- 
tinued his purtuits chiefly in polite literature. Upon his return 
to Paris, he was recommended by his friend Sturmius, in 1535, 8 
to John du Bellay, archbiſhop and cardinal; who conceived ſuch c 

an affection for him, that he ſettled on him a penſion, and com- 


14 municated to him affairs of the greateſt importance; for Sleidan 
5 had a genius for buſineis, as well as for letters. He accompanied 5 
| | the amballador of France to the diet of Haguenau, but returned 1 98 
| to Paris, and ſtayed there till it was not fate to ſtay any longer, t 
| for he was ſtrongly infected with Luther's opinions. He retired to . 
it | Straſburg in 1542, where he acquired the eſteem and friendſhip of 1 
5 the molt conſiderable perſons, by whoſe counſel he undertook, Fe 
| and was enabled to write, the hiſtory of his own time. He was 5 
* employed in ſome negotiations both to France and England; and. , 
I in one of theſe journies, he Happened on a lady, whom he mar- «« 
] ried in 1540. In 1551, he went, on the part of the . Republic, . 


to the council of Trent ; but, the troops of Maurice, elector of 
Saxony, obliging that Council to break up, he returned to Stral- 
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burg without doing any thing, He was bulied in other affairs of 
ſtate, when the death of his wife, in 1555, plunged him into fo 
deep a melancholy, that he became abſolutely ill, and loſt his me- 
mory ſo entirely, as not to know his own children. He died of 
an epidemical illneſs at Strafburg, in 1556. He was a learned 
man, and an excellent writer. | 
| — | « 
SLOANE (Sir Hans), Baronet, an eminent phyſician and 
naturaliſt, was born at Killileagh in the North of Ireland, in 1660, 
of Scottiſh extraction. The very firſt bent of his genius diſcovered 
itfelf towards the knowledge of nature, and this was encouraged 
by a proper education. He choſe phylic for his profeſſion ; and, 
in order to attain a perfect knowledge of the ſeveral branches of 
it, repaired to London. Here he attended all the public lectures 
of anatomy, botany, and chemiſtry. Having ſpent four years in 
London, he went to Paris ; and there attended the hoſpitals, heard 
the lectures of Tournefort the botaniſt, of Du Verney the ana- 
tomiſt, and other eminent maſters. Having obtained letters of 
recommendation from Tournefort, he went to Montpelier. He 
ſpent a whole year in collecting plants in this place, and travelled 
through Languedoc with the ſame view. In 1684, he returned 
to London, with an intent to ſettle, and follow his profeſſion. 
During which time he was choſen a fellow of the Royal- Society, 
and of the College of Phyſicians. But a profpect of making new 
diſcoverics in natural productions induced him to take a voyage 
to Jamaica, in quality of plſyſician to Chriſtopher, duke of Al- 
bemarle, then governor of that ifland. His whole ſtay at Jamaica 
was ſcarce fifteen months; in Which time he collected a variety 
of plants. He now applied himſelf cloſely to his profeſſion, and 
became ſo eminent, that he was choſen phylician to Chriſt's-Hoſ- 
pital on the firſt vacancy. He was choſen fecretary to the Royal- 
Society in 1695, and immediately revived the publication of the 
«© Philoſophical Tranſactions,” which had been omitted for ſome 
time: he continued to be editor of them till 1712; and the vo- 
lumes, which were publiſhed in this period, contain many pieces 
written by himſelt. He was created a baronet by George I. choſen | 
a foreign member of the Royal Academy at Paris, preſident of 
the College of Phyſicians, and pretident of the Royal-Society on 
the death of Sir Iſaac Newton. Having faithfully diſcharged the 
reſpective duties of the places he enjoyed, and anſwered the high 
opinion which the public had conceived of him, he retired, at the 
age of cighity, to Chelſea, to enjoy in a pcaceiul tranquillity the re- 
mains of a well-ſpent life. He dicd Jan. 11, 1752. He publithed the 
« Hiſtory of Jamaica,“ in 2 vols. folio ; which elaborate work is 
in high eſtimation. * | | Fn 18 
SMALRIDGE Dr. GroRGE), was born of a good family 
at Litchfield in Stafferdihire, about 10606 ; and educated at Welt- 
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minſter-School, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by excellent parts 
and a good turn for claſſical literature. May 1682, he was elected 
from Weſtminſter-School to Chriſt-Church in Oxford; where in 
due time he took both the degrees in arts and divinity. He gave 
an early ſpecimen of his abilities and learning, by publiſhing in 
1687, © Animadverſions on a Piece upon Church Government, 
&c.” printed that year at Oxford ; and, in 1689, a Latin poem, 
entitled.“ Auctio Daviſiana Oxoni habita per Gul. Cooper & 
Edw. Millington Bibliopolas Londinenſes.“ He afterwards went 
into orders, and roſe, through ſeveral preferments, to the biſhopric 
of Briſtol. In 169g, he was made prebendary of Litchfield; 
after which, he became lecturer of St. Dunſtan's in the Welt, in 
the city of London, and miniſter of the New-Chapel in Tothill— 
Fields, Weſtminiſter. Soon after, he was made canon of Chriſt— 
Church, Oxford, and then dean of Carlifle. In 1713, he was 
made dean of Chriſt-Church, and the year after biſhop of Briſtol, 
Upon the acceſſion of George I. he was appointed lord-almoner 


to the king; but removed from that poſt, for refuſing with bithop 
Atterbury to ſign the declaration of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


and the biſhops in and near London, againſt the rebellion in 1715. 
He died Sept. 27, 1719, and was interred at Chriſt-Church. 


 SMEATON (Jonx), Eſq. F. R. S. was a moſt celebrated 
civil engineer, unequalled by any of the age he lived in. His 
building of the Eddyſtone light-houſe, were there no other monu- 
ment of his fame, would eſtabliſh his charatter for ever. Of 
this undertaking Mr. Smeaton publiſhed an account, in which he 
apologizes for his defects as-a writer, and acknowledges that he 
found much more difficulty in writing than he did in building; for, 


that though the making the original draughts, and completing 


the building, was the work of only three years and an half, writ- 
ing the detcrintion of it was not concluded in lefs than ſeven 
years: from which he acknowledges that he is almoſt tempted to 


{ubſcribe to the ſentiment, that“ Nature's chief maſter- piece is 


writing well.” In the early part of Mr. Smeaton's life he was 
appointed one of the receivers for the Derwentwater eſtate for 
Greenwich-Hoſpital ; and in that, as well as every other under- 
taking in which he was engaged, diſtinguithed himſelf by his mo- 
deſty, punctuality, and undeviating integrity. He died at his 


houſe at Aulthorpe in Yorkthire, Oct. 28, 1792. The time of 


his birth is unknown. 


SMITH (Sir Tnomas), a learned Engliſh writer, and ſecre- 
tary of ſtate in the reign of Edward VI. and Elizabeth, was of 
a gentleman's family, and born in 1512, at Walden in Eſſex. 
He was ſent to Queen's-College in Cambridge at fourteen, where 
he diſtinguiſhed himſelf to ſuch advantage, that, together with 
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1531, he was choſen fellow of his college; and, about two years 
after, appointed to read the public Greek lectures. In 1536, he 
was made univerſity-orator. In 1539, he travelled into foreign 
countries, and ſtudied ſome time in the univerſities of France and 
Italy: he took the degree of doctor of civil law at Padua. After 
his return, he took the ſame degree at Cambridge in 1542 ; and was 
made regius- profeſſor of civil law in that univerſity. He became 


likewiſe chancellor of the church of Ely. During his reſidence at 


Cambridge, he wrote a tract concerning the correct writing and 
true pronunciation of the Engliſh tongue; and as he was thus 
uſeful to learning in the univerſity, ſo he promoted likewiſe the re- 
formation of religion. Upon the acceilion of Edward VI. he 
removed from Cambridge into the duke of Somerſet's family; 
where he was employed in matters of ſtate by that great perſon, 
who was uncle and governor of the king, and protector of his 


realms. He was appointed maſter of requeſts to the duke, ſteward 


of the ſtanneries, provoſt of Eton, and dean of Carliſle. He mar- 

ried while he was in the protector's family. In 1548, he was ad- 
vanced to be ſecretary of ſtate, and knighted by his majeſty; and, 
the ſame year, ſgnt ambaſſador to Bruſſels, to the emperor's coun- 
cil there. He ns concerned about this time in the reformation of 
religion, and the redreſs of bale coin ; upon which laſt point he 
wrſfeTThtetter to the duke of Somerlet. In 1549, this nobleman 
being brought into trouble, Sir Thomas Smith, who adhered faith- 
fully to him, ſeems to have been involved in it, and was deprived 
of his place of ſecretary of {tate for a time, but ſoon after reſtored ; 


and, in 1551, {till under that name, was appointed one of the am- 
baſſadors to France. After Mary came to the crown, though he 


loſt all his places, and was charged not to depart the kingdom; yet 


he enjoyed uncommon privileges. He was allowed a penſion of 


100], per annum; he was highly favoured by Gardiner and Bonner; 
and he enjoyed a particular indulgence from the pope. Upon the 
acceſſion of Elizabeth, he was employed in the ſettlement of reli- 
gion, and in ſeveral important affairs of ſtate. In 1362, he was 
lent ambaſſador to France, and continued there till 1366. He 
wrote, while he was in France, his work, entitled, „The Com- 
monwealth of England,” in Latin as well as Englith ; which, 
though many copies of it were taken, does not appear to have been 
publithed before 1621. He was ſent to France twice afterwards in 
quality of ambaſſador ; and continued to be employed in ſtate- 
altairs till the time of his death; which happened in 1577. He 
was a man of very uncommon qualities and attainments; an excel- 
7 lent philoſopher, phyſician, chemiſt, mathematician, aſtronomer, 
linguiſt, hiſtorian, orator, and architect; and, what is better than 

them all, a man of virtue, and a good Proteſtant. | 
| | SMITH 


John Cheke, he was appointed Henry the Eighth's ſcholar. In 
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SMITH (Jon), a learned Engliſh divine, was born in 1618 at 
Achurch near Oundle in Northamptonſhire ; where his father poſ- 
ſeſſed a ſmall farm. April 1636, he was admitted of Emanuel- 
College in Cambridge; where he had the happineſs of having Dr. 


Whichcote, then fellow of the college, afterwards provoſt of King's, 


for his tutor. He took a bachelor of arts degree in 1640, and a 
maſter's .in 1644 ; and, the ſame year, was choſen a fellow of 
Queen's-College, the fellowſhips appropriated to his county in his 


own being none of them vacant. He died Auguſt 7, 1652, and 
was interred in the chapel of the ſame college. His moral and ſpi= 


ritual perfections could be only known to his contemporaries; but 
his uncommon abilities and erudition appear manifeſtly in thoſe 


treatiſes of his, which were publiſhed by Dr. John Worthington 
at Cambridge, 1660, 4to. under the title of “ Select Diſcourſes.“ 


| 3 — 
SMITH (Dr, Tubus), a learned Engliſh writer and divine, 
was born in the pariſh of Allhallows, Barking, in London, in 1688; 


and admitted of OQueen's- College in Oxford at nineteen, where he 


took the degrees in arts. In 106g, he was made maſter of the free- 
{chool joining to Magdalen-College ; and in 1666, elected fellow 
of that college, being then famous for his {kill in the Oriental lan- 
guages. June 1668, he. went as chaplain to Sir Daniel Harvey, 


ambaſſador to Conſtantinople; and returned thence in 1671. In 


1676, he travelled into France ; and, returning after a ſhort ſtay, 


became chaplain to Sir Joleph Williamſon, ſecretary of ſtate. In 


1679, he was deligned to collate and publiſh the Alexandrian ma- 
nuſcript in St. James's library, and to have for his reward (as 
Charles II. promiſes) a canonry of Windſor or Weſtminſter; but 
that deſign was not executed. He, publiſhed a great many works, 
and had an eſtabliſhed reputation among the learned. In 1683, 
he took a doftot of divfnity's degree; and, the year aſter, was no- 
minated by his college to the rectory of Stanlake, in the dioceſe of 
Oxford, but upon ſome ditlike reſigned it in a month. In 1687, he 
was Collated to a prebend in the church of Heyghbury in Wilts. 
Auguſt 1688, he was deprived of his fellowſhip by Dr. Giffard, 


the Popiſh preſident of Magdalen-College, becauſe he refuſed to 
live among the new Popith fellows of that college. He was reſtored | 


in October following; but, afterwards refuſing to take the oaths to 


William and Mary, his fellowſhip was pronounced void July 23. 


1692. He died at London, May 11, 1710. 

He publiſhed four letters in Latin, at two different times, which 
he afterwards tranflated into Engliſh, and thus entitled: “ Remarks 
upon the Manners, Religion, and Government of the Turks, &c. 
1678,” 8vo. He wrote both in Latin and Englith, “ An Account 
of the Greek Church, &c. 1680,” 8Vo. He piblithed a Latin 
Lite of Camden, in 1691, 4to; and, afterwards, Vitæ _ 
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dam Eruditiſſimorum & illuſtrium virorum, 1707,” 4to. He wrote 
ſeveral other learned things. | 
SMITH (Jonx), an Engliſh divine of good abilities and learning. 
| was born at Lowther in Weſtmoreland, in 1659, of which pa- 
riſh his father was rector. He was trained under his father for 
ſome time; after which he was ſent, by the unlucky advice of ſome 
friends, to Bradford in Yorkſhire, and placed under Mr. Chriſto- 
pher Neſſe, a leading man among the Diſſenters. Here he conti- 
nued two years, and loft under this Preſbyterian almoſt all that he 
had learned from his father; but recovered it again, as we are in- 
formed, under one Mr. Thomas Lawſon, a Quaker, who was a 
favourer of learning, an excellent ſchool-malter, and who grounded 
Smith well in the learned languages. He was admitted of St. John's- 
College in 1674; where he took the degrees in arts, and after- 
wards went into orders. In 1686, he went abroad as chaplain to lord 
Lanfdown, when his lordſhip was made ambaſſador extraordinary 
to the court of Spain; and after his return home, which was ſoon 
after the Revolution, was made domeſtic chaplain to Crew, biſhop 
of Durham, who had a particular value for him. In 1695, his 
lordſhip collated him to the rectory and hoſpital of Gateſhead, and 
to a prebend in the church of Durham: upon which promotion he 
took a doctor of divinity*sdegreein 1696. He was afterwards preſented 
by the biſhop to the rectory of his own pariſh, Biſhops-Wearmouth ; 
where he not only repaired the church, but built a very good par- 
ſonage entirely at his own expence. He was a man of parts and 
learning, and was particularly verſed in ſeptentrional literature and 
in antiquities. Hedied in 1715, at Cambridge, where he had been 
for ſome time, in order to finiſh an edition of the hiſtorical works 
of the venerable Bede; and was buried in St. John's-College chapel, 
where a monument was erected for him, with a Latin inſcription 
by his learned friend Mr. "Thomas Baker, then fellow of that col- 
lege. His edition of Bede was publiſhed in 1722, according to his 
own directions, by his ſon George Smith, Eſq, ſome time of the 
Inner-Temple; to whom he left a large fortune, which he had ob- 
tained by his wife. He aſſiſted in many things, and publiſhed four 
icrmons at different times. 5 1 
SMITH(Epuurxp), one of thoſe lucky writers who have with- 
out much labour attained high reputation, and who are mentioned 
with reverence rather for the poſſeſſion than the exertion of uncom- 
mon abilities, was the only fon of an eminent merchant, one Mr. 
Neal, by a daughter of the famous baron Lechmere ; and born in 
10668, Some misfortunes of his father, which were ſoon after 
followed by his death, occaſioned the ſon's being left very young in 
the hands of Mr. Smith, who had married his father's ſiſter. This 
gentleman treated him with as much tenderneſs as if he had been 


his 
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his own child ; and placed him at Weſtminſter-School ade the 
care of Dr. Buſby. After the death of his generous guardian, 
young Neal in gratitude thought proper to aſſume the name of 


Smith. He was removed to Chriſt-Church in Oxford ; and was 


there by his aunt handſomely maintained till her death; after which, 
he continued a member of that ſociety, till within five years of his 


own. Some time before his leaving Chriſt- Church, he was ſent 


for by his mother to Worceſter, and acknowledged by her as a le- 
gitimate fon; which his friend Oldiſworth mentions, he ſays, to 
wipe off the afperſions that ſome had ignorantly caſt on his birth, 
He paſſed through the exercifes of the college and univerſity with 
unufual applauſe; and acquired a great reputation in the ſchools 
both tor his knowledge and ſkill in diſputation. He had a long 
and perſect intimacy with all the Greek and Latin claflics ; with 
whom he had carefully compared whatever was worth peruſing in 
the French, Spaniſh, and Italian, to which language he was no 
ſtranger, and in all the celebrated writers of his own country. His 


works are not many, and thoſe fcattered up and down in miſcella- 


neous collections. His celebrated tragedy, called © Phædra and 
Hippolitus,” was aRed at the theatre-royal in 1707. _ 

He died in 1710, in his 42d year, at the ſeat of George Ducket, 
Eſq. called Gartham, in Wiltſhire ; and was buried in the pariſh 


church there. Some time before his death, be engaged in con- 


ſiderable undertakings; in Which. he raiſed expectations in the 
world, which he did not live to gratify. 
SMITH (Ap Al), LL. D. and F. R. S. of London and Edin- 


burgh, was born in the latter of theſe cities in the year 1723, and 


educated at the univerſity of Glaſgow. After having gone through 


the neceſſary claſſes, he was, at the age of twenty-two, ſent an ex- 
hibitioner to Baliol-College, Oxford, where, it feems, that either 
the prejudices too frequently entertained againft his countrymen, 


occaſioned him to be treated with fome illiberality; or, at leaſt, that 


his national jealouly.{of which he feems to poſfeſs no ſmall portion) 
ted him to ſuſpect as much. The ditfatisfaction he felt during his 
retidence here, increaſed his attachment to ſolitude, to which he 
undonbredly owed much of the ruſticity and awkwardnefs of his 
manners, and fortified that love of ſtudy, which had ever been the 
ruling paflion of his youth. | | 8 
About the year 1750, he. opened a claſs at Edinburgh, for teach- 
ing rhetoric ; where he ſoon acquired a degree of reputation that 
occaltoned him to be invited back to Glaſgow, and made profeſſor, 
nt of Logic, and then of Moral Philoſophy, in that univerſity. 
Dr. Smith's lectures, continually improving, and continually 
diſſeminating, by the fluctuation of pupils, acquired, in time, con- 
ſiderable celebrity; and the right hon. Charles Townſhend, during 
his journey to Scotland, after marrving the counteſs dowager of 


Z = . | : Dalkeith, 
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Dalkeith, was attracted to Glaſgow by the reputation of Dr. Smith, 
whom he ſoon after engaged, on very liberal terms, to undertake 
the office of travelling tutor to his lady's fon, the young duke of 
Buccleugh, « The doctor being now neceſſitated to reſign his pro- 
ſeſſorſhip, requeſted his ſtudents to attend on a particular day, and 
ordering the cenſor to call over their names, returned the ſeveral 
ſums which he had received as fees; ſaying, that as he had not 
completely fulfilled his engagement, his claſs ſhould be taught that 
year gratis, and that the remainder of his lectures ſhould be read by 
one of his upper ſtudents. This did him the more honour, as he 
was extremely jealous of the property of his lectures; and uſed of- 
ten to repeat, when he ſaw any one taking notes, that he hated 
ſcribblers. _ „ | — 2 
Another circumſtance, i from a ſimilar principle of gene- 
rolity, diſtinguiſhed the conduct of Dr. Smith, on his appoint- 
ment to the office of one of the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms in 
Scotland ; when attributing his promotion to the interference of the 
duke of Buccleugh, he offered to reſign the annuity of gool. which 
had been granted him for directing his grace's education. This 
offery however, his patron as generouſly refuſed. 9 
Hr. Smith had travelled with this nobleman two years; and it 
was ſhortly after his return that he publiſhed his work,“ On the 
Nature and Cauſes of the Wealth of Nations ;” a performance 
which, though not particularly popular at firſt, attained ſuch cele- 
brity in time, as to be repeatedly quoted in the Britiſh Houſe of 
Commons and the National Aſſembly of France, and to be ap- 
pealed to as an authoritative ſtandard of political axiom and politi- 


cal obſervation. He died July 18, 1790. 


SMITH (Hucn) was the fon of Mr. Smith, an eminent ſur— 
geon and apothecary at Hemel-Hempſtead, and ſerved a regular 
apprenticeſhip; he afterwards went to Edinburgh, aud there gra- 
duated with much credit. On his firſt coming to London he hved 
in Mincing-lane, and in the year 1759 publiſhed *© An Eſſay on the 
Blood, with Reflections on Venæſection.“ The next year Dr. 
Smith commenced a courſe of Lectures on the Theory and 

Practice of Phyſic, which was afliduoully attended by city phyſi- 
clans, ſurgeons, apothecaries, and medical ſtudents. In about 
three years his lectures were held in fuch high eſtimation, that the 
pupils of St. George's- Hoſpital, &c. made a moſt reſpectful ap- 
- plication to the doctor to deliver his courſe at the weſt end of the 

wwn; which he complied with, and was very numeroutly attended 
at the Piazza Coffee-houſe for ſeveral years. For the inſtruction and 
advantage of his pupils, the Lecturer publiſhed his Text-book ; 
and as it was upon an enlarged plan, it had a very extenſive ſale. 

About the year 170g, the doctor was unanimouſly choſen Phyſt- 
cian to the Middleſex-Hoſpital, and continued in that reſpectable 
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ſituation for ſeveral years. Tt is but truth to add, that he was 
highly eſteemed by his medical colleagues, and that the friendſhip 
cultivated then continued till the debitum nature was paid. : 
In the year 1770 Dr. Smith was elected an alderman of Tower- 
Ward; but his numerous profeſſional engagements obliged him 
in about two years to reſign being a magiſtrate of the city of Lon- 
_ - :: i- ; | | . 
About 1780, the doctor purchaſed a large and elegant houſe at 
Streatham, to which he very frequently retired for 4 and relax a- 
tion; but the genteel families of Surry were continually requeſting 
his advice and vilit:, ſo that his intentions of enjoying a country 
retreat were much fruſtrated; and at length he had the mis fortune to loſe 
his ſon, which affected his ſpirits ſo much that he determined to leave 
Streatham and retire to Stratford. He died December 26, 1790. 


SMITH (W1LL1am), ſon of the Rev. Richard Smith, rector of 
the church of All-Saints, and miniſter of St. Andrew's, in the city 
of Worceſter, was born in the pariſh of St. Peter's-Church in that 
City, on the goth day of May, in the year 1711. He was edu- 
cated in grammar-learning at the College-School in his native city, 
where he made great proficiency in his ſtudies. On the 27th day 
of November 1728, he was matriculated at New-College, Ox- 
ford; where he took the degree of Bachelorof Arts, in June 1732, and 
that of Maſter in ſuly 1737. Soon after, his merit cauſed him to 
be recommended to the right honourable James earl of Derby, that 
reat patron of arts and ſciences ; and he was retained three years 
in his lordſhip's houſe, in the office of reader to his lordſhip, His 
connections with lord Derby introduced him to the honour of being 
known to ſeveral other perſons of fortune and quality; which was 
of {ingular ſervice to him in his progreſs through life. He took 
deacon's orders at Groſvenor- Chapel in Weſtminſter, on Sunday 
the iſt of June 1735, from Benjamin biſhop of Wincheſter, On 
the 10th of September following, he was preſented by his patron, 
James earl of Derby, to the rectory of Trinity-Church in Cheſter. 
On the 14th of the ſame month, he took prieſt's orders in the Ca- 
thedral-Church of Cheſter, from Samuel the biſhop of that ſee ; 

was inſtituted the ſame day, and inducted the nekt. 
Mr. Smith's firſt publication was, « Dionyfius Longinus on the 
Sublime; tranſlated from the Greek with notes and obſervations, and 
ſome Account of the Life, Writings, and Character of the Au- 
thor;” by this oQavo volume he acquired much reputation. | 
In 1748, the Grammar-School of Brentwood, in the pariſh of 
Sonth Weald, in the county of Eſſex, being vacant, was ſuffered 
by lord and lady Strange to lapſe ro the biſhop of London, who at 
their recommendation appointed Mr, Smith ſchool-maſter there for 
life, He held this fchoo! only one year, as he did in no wiſe reliſh 
the laborious life of a ſchool-tuaſter. June 8, 1752, he was licenced 
28 
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as one of the miniſters of St. George's- Church in Liverpool, on the 
nomination of the corporation there. In 1733, Mr. Smith pub 
liſhed in two volumes, quarto, dedicated to his royal highneſs the 
prince of Wales, „The Hiſtory of the Peloponneſian War, tranſ- 
| Hated from the Greek of Thucydides.“ In theſe diſcourſes, as well 
as in the Life of Longinus, he has abundantly proved his own ex- 
cellence in original compoſition. This work has been reprinted in 
oftavo.. 1 5 

In January 1738, the deanry of Cheſter became vacant by the 
deceaſe of the Rev. Thomas Brooke, LL. D. There were many 
candidates for this dignity: but Mr. Smith was ſo well ſupported 
by ſeveral of his illuſtrious friends, eſpecially by his noble patron, 
that his Majeſty King George the Second preſented him to the deanry. 
He now took the degree of doctor in,divinity. On the 28th day of 
July, doctor Smith received inſtitution, and was inſtalled the ſame 
day. April go, 1766, the dean was inſtituted to the rectory of 
Handley near Cheſter, on the preſentation of the dean and chapter. 

Doctor Smith was now dean of Cheſter, rector of Handley and 
Welt Kirby ; but his beſt parochial preferment happened late in 
lite; he was advanced into his ſeventieth year, and began to feel 
the infirmities ever attendant on age and a delicate conſtitution. 

However, when he could no longer preach from the pulpit, he 
_ preached from the preſs, by publiſhing in octavo,“ Nine Diſcourſes 
on the Beatitudes,” in 1782. He died January 12, 1787. 

SMOLLET (Dr. Tos1as), a phylician, but memorable only 
as an author, was born near Cameron, on the banks of the river 
Leven, in Scotland, in 1720. He appears to have received a claſlical 
education, and was bred to phyſic and ſurgery. He was at the ſiege of 
Carthagena as ſurgeon, or ſurgeon's mate; and, in his novel*of 
„Roderick Random,“ has given an account of this expedition. 
In 1756, he is ſuppoſed to have been the editor of“ A Compen- 
dium of Authentic Voyages, digeſted in a Chronological Series,” 
7 vols. 12mo ; among which is inſerted a ſhort narrative of the 
expedition to Carthagena, in 1741: which, however, like moſt of 
his productions, is written with too much acrimony. 

His connection with the ſea ſeems not to have laſted long, and 
he probably wrote ſeveral things before he became known by his 
capital productions, In 1746 and 1747, be publiſhed “a Satire 
in two parts,” which is re-printed amony his © Plays and Poems,“ 
Ar eighteen, he had written a trapedy. called + The Regicide,“ 
founded on the ſtory of the aſſaſſination of James I. of S<orland : 
this he publithed by ſabſcription in 1749, with a preface; in 
which he bitterly inveighs againſt falſe patrons, and the duplicity 
of theatrical managers. In 1757, his comedy of * The Repriſals,” 
au after-picce of two aQs, was per formed at Drury- Lane theaite; 
Which, with his tragedy, is printed in the above collection. He 
hid before prepared for Mr. Rich an opera, emitkd, “ Alpeſte,“ 
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which was never performed or printed. In 1748, he publiſhed 
in two vols. 12 mo. his novel of * Roderick Random,” by which 
he acquired ſo much reputation, as almoſt to inſure ſucceſs to every 
future production. In 1731, © Peregrine Pickle” appeared. in 
4 vols. 12mo; a work of much ingenuity and contrivance. In 
1754, were publiſhed « Ferdinand Count Fathom ;” iv 1762, 
Sir Launcelot Greaves,” in 2 vols. 12mo; and in 1771, 
« Humphry Clinker,” in g vols. 12mo; all of them works of 

reat merit, but inferior to the former. | | | 

Before he took a houſe at Chelſea, he attempted to ſettle as 
practitioner of phyſic at Bath, and with that view publiſhed, in 
1752, a Treatiſe upon the Waters there ; but, not ſucceeding, he 
abandoned phyſic altogether as a profeſſion, and turned his thoughts 
to writing, as to what he mult depend on for ſupport. He 
tranſlated “ Gil Blas“ and © Don Quixote ;” the latter was pub- 
liſhed in 1755, in 2 vols. 4to : and, lince his death, a tranſlation of 
« 'Telemachus”” has alſo appeared. His name likewiſe appears to 
a tranſlation of Voltaire's proſe works, in which, however, he is 
ſuppoſed to have had little concern. In 1757, he publiſhed an 
„ Hiſtory of England,” in 4 vols. qto; and was employed, during 
the lait years of his life, in preparing a new edition of * The 
Ancient and Modern Univerſal Hiſtory.” He had originally 
written ſome part of this himſelf, particularly the hiſtories of 
France, Italy, and Germany. In 1755, he had ſet on foot the 
„Critical Review,“ and continued the principal manager of it 
till he went abroad ſor the firſt time in 1763. This publication 
involved him in ſome controverſies. „ 

In 1762, when lord Bute was ſuppoſed to have the reins of 
government in his hands, writers were ſought to be aiding and 
afliſting to him; and among others Dr. Smollet was pitched upon, 
who, on the 29th of May in that year, publiſhed the firſt number 
of © The Briton,” This was immediately followed by the pub- 
lication of The North-Briton,” which at length diſſolved a 
friendſhip, that had long ſubſiſted between the authors of theſe 
performances. The Briton” continued to be publiſhed until 
Feb. 12, 1763, when it was laid down: yet Dr. Smollet is ſup- 
poſed to have written other pieces, in- ſupport of the ſame caule ; 
and the“ Adventures of an Atom,” iu two ſmall volumes, are 
known to: be his productions. = 5 

In 1766 he publiſhed an account of his travels, in 2 vols. 
80 :. having left England on account of his health and other diſ- 
agreeable things, he went again to Italy, where he died Oct. 21, 
1771. A monument hath been erected to his memory near 


Leghorn, with an epitaph written by his friend Dr. Armſtrong. | 
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SMY TH (Ronk Rr), educated at St. John's-College, Cambridge, 
under the tuition of the late Dr. Newcome, maſter of that college, 
and dean of Rocheſter, was an indefatigable antiquary, and had 
made large collections for a Hiſtory of the Sheriffs throughout 
England, which Hiſtory was unfortunately loſt. He is al- 
liſted Mr. Carter, a ſchool-maſter at Cambridge, in his © Hiſtory 
of that Town and Univerſity,“ and whatever is valuable in thoſe 
works mult be attributed to him. | | | 

i ——  _ 
_ SNYDERS (Fraxc1s), a Flemiſh painter, was born at An- 
twerp in 1587, and bred up under his, countryman Henry Van 
Balen. His genius firſt diſplayed itſelf only in painting fruit. He 
| afterwards attempted animals, huntings, fiſh, &c. in which kind 
of ſtudy he ſucceeded ſo well, as to ſurpaſs all that went before 
him. Snyder's inclination led him to viſit Italy, where he ſtayed 
ſome time, and improved himſelf conſiderably. Upon his return 
to Flanders, he fixed his ordinary abode at Bruſſels : he was made 
painter to Ferdinand and Iſabella, arch-duke and ducheſs, and 
became attached to the houſe of the cardinal Infant of Spain. He 
died in 1657, aged 70. 75, 


— —— ö 1 | 
SOCINUS (MaR1anus), an eminent civilian, was ſprung 
from an ancient and honourable tamily, which had for ſome gene- 
rations diſtinguithed itſelf in the profeſſion of the civil law. He 
was born at Siene in Tuſcany in 1482, and took his degree of 
doctor of the civil law at twenty-one. He taught that ſcience at 
Siena for ſeveral years. Afterwards he went to Padua, to be the 
profeſſor there; and then to Bologna, to fill the chair that was 
vacant by the return of Alciatus to Pavia in 1543. The penſions 
and privileges conferred upon him at Bologna would never ſuffer 
him to leave this place, though he had preſſing invitations from 
other univerſities. He died in 1.550. | 
„„ 88 5 
SOCINUS (L=11us), a man of great learning and abilities, 
was the third ſon of Marianus Socinus, born at Siena in 1525. He 
was properly ſpeaking, the founder of the Socinian ſect; tor, 
though the zeal of the times in which he lived, and the danger of 
a perſecution to which he ſtood expoled, reſtrained him from de- 
claring himſelf openly; yet he was in reality the author of all 
thoſe principles and opinions, which Fauſtus Socinus afterwards 
enlarged upon and propagated, In order to examine the ſculp- 
tures better, he ſtudied the Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic tongues, 
In the mean time he ſoon diſcovered, that the church of Rome 
taught many things plainly contrary to ſcripture : upon which ac- 
count, whether through tear of any inconveniencies which the 
treedom of his inquiries might bring upon him at home, or 
tor the ſake of communicating his opinions with more eaſe and 
| : 5 | | fafety 
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fafety abroad, he quickly left Italy, and went into a Proteſtant. 


country. 

He began to travel in 1547, and ſpent four years in going 
through France, England, the Netherlands, Germany, and Poland ; 
and then he ſettled at Zurich. He contracted a familiarity, and 
even an intimacy, with all the learned wherever he came ; and 
Calvin, Melancthon, Bullinget, Beza, and others of the ſame 
claſs, were amongſt the number of his friends. He read lectures 
to Italians, who wandered up and down in Germany and Poland. 
He ſent writings to his relations, who lived at Siena. He took a 
journey into Poland about 1558 ; and obtained from the king ſome 


letters of recommendation to the doge of Venice and the duke of 


Florence, that he might be ſafe at Venice, while his affairs re- 
quired him to [tay there. He returned to Swiſſerland, and died at 
Zurich in 1362, in his g7th year. | 5 

— | 


'SOCINUS (Fausrus), nephew of Lzlius Socinus, and head 


of the ſect which goes by his name, was born at Siena in 1339. 
Ile is ſuppoſed to have ſtudied but little in his youth, and to have 
acquired a tincture only of claſſical learning and the civil law, 
He was little more than twenty, when his uncle died at Zurich; 


and the news of his death no ſooner reached Lyons, where 
Fauitus then was, than he immediately ſet out to take poſſeſſion of 


all his papers: for Lælius had conceived vaſt hopes of his nephew, 


whom he had taken care to infect very ſtrongly with his opinions; 
and uſed to ſay to his friends, that what he had inculcated but 


taintly and obſcurely, as it were, would be ſet off to the world in 
a more ſtrong and perſpicuous manner by Fauſtus. Fauſtus, how- 
ever, did not begin to propagate his uncle's principles immediately 
upon his return to Italy from Zurich ; but ſuffered himſelf to be 


.  feduced, by large promiſes of favour and honourable employments 


already beſtowed upon him, to the court of Francis de Medicis, 
great duke of Tuſcany. 1 | LN | 

In 1574, he left the court of Florence, and went into Germany ; 
whence he could never be prevailed on to return, though fre- 
quently importuned by letters and meſſengers from the great duke 
himſelf. He {tudied divinity at Baſil for three years; and began 


now to propagate his uncle's principles, with great improvements 


and enlargements of his own. About that time there happened 


great diſturbances in the churches of "Tranſylvania, which were oc 
caſioned by the doctrine of Francis David, about the honours and 


the power of the fon of God. Blandrata, a man of great authority in 
thoſe cliurches and at court, ſent for Socinus from Baſil, as taking 
him to be a man very well qualified to pacify thoſe troubles. He 


was lodged in the ſame houſe with Francis David, that he might 


have better opportunities of drawing him from his errors. Francis 
David would not be convinced, but remained obſtinate, and deter- 
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mined to propagate his errors; upon whieh he was caſt into priſon 
by order of the prince, where de died ſoon after. | 
In 1579, Socinus retired into Poland, and deſired to be admitted 
into the communion of the Unitarians; but was refuſed, on account 
of ſome difference between him and them. Afterwards, he wrote a 
book againſt James Palzologus ; from which his enemies took a pre- 
tence of accuſing him to Stephen, then king of Poland. They ſaid, 
that it was unworthy of his majeſty, to ſuffer the impudence of a 
little itinerant Italian, who had endeavoured to ſtir up ſedition among 
his ſubjects, to go unpuniſhed. Mean while Socinus thought 
it prudent to leave Cracow, after he had been there four years ; and 
to take ſanctuary in the houſe of a Poliſh lord, with whom he lived 
ſome years, and married his daughter by his own conſent. In this 
retreat he wrote many books, which raiſed innumerable enemies 
againſt him. He loſt his wife in 1587, at which he was inconſola- 
ble for many months; and, to complete his miſeries, he was about 
that time deprived, by the death of the duke of Tuſcany, of a no- 
ble penſion, which had been ſettled on him by the generoſity of 
that prince. In 1598, he received great inſults and perſecutions, 
on account of his doctrines. To avoid theſe dangers for the future, 
he retired to the houſe of a Poliſh gentleman, at a village about nine 
miles diſtant from Cracow ; where he ſpent the remainder of his 
life, and died in 1604, aged 65. 
- SOCRATES, the greateſt of the ancient philoſophers, was born 
at Alopece, a ſmall village of Attica, in the 4th year of the 77th 
Olympiad, or about 497 years before Chriſt. His parents were 
very mean; Sophroniſcus his father being a ſtatuary or carver of 
images in ſtone, and Phœnareta his mother a midwife. ; who yet is 
ſo repreſented by Plato, as thews that the was a woman of a bold, 
generous, and quick ſpirit. However, he is obſerved to have been 
ſo far from being aſhamed of theſe parents, that he often took oc- 
calion to mention them. As ſoon as he was born, Sophroniſcus his 
father, conſulting the oracle, was adviſed to ſuffer the ſon to do 
what he pleaſed,” never compelling him to do what he difliked, or 
diverting him from what he was inclined to. But Sophroniſcus, 
regardleſs of the oracle, put him to his own trade of carving ſtatues ; 
which, though contrary to the inclination of Socrates, yet after- 
wards ſtood him in good ſtead: for his fatſſer dying, and his money 
and effects loſt by being placed in bad hands, he was upon that ne- 
ceſſitated to continue his trade for ordinary ſubſiſtence. But, being, 
naturally averſe to this profeſſion, he only followed it while necef- 
lity compelled him; and, upon getting a little before-hand, would 
lor a while lay it entirely aſide, Theſe intermiſſions of his trade 
were beſtowed upon philoſophy, to which he was naturally addicted; 
and this being obſerved by Crito, a rich philoſopher of Athens, 
5 | Socrates 
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Socrates was at length taken from his ſhop, and put into a condition 
of philoſophiſing at his leiſure. 

His firſt maſter was Anaxagoras, and then Archelaus: by which 
laſt he was much beloved, and travelled with him to Samos, to Pytho, 
and to the Iſthmus. He was ſcholar likewiſe of Damon, a moſt 
pleaſing teacher of muſic. Hz learned poetry of Euenus, hufban- 
dry of Ichomacus, and geometry of Theodorus. age 

'T hat Socrates had an attendant ſpirit, genius, or demon, which 
diverted from dangers, is teſtified by Plato, Xenophon, and Antiſt— 
henes, who were his contemporaries, and confirmed by innumera— 
ble authors of antiquity ; but what this attendant ſpirit, genius, or 
dæmon was, or what we are to underſtand by it, neither ancient 
nor modern writers have been able to determine. There is ſome 
di ſagreement concerning the name, and more concerning the na- 
ture of it: only it is agreed, that the advice it gave him was al- 
ways difſuaſive ; “ never impelling,” ſays Cicero, “ but often re- 
Rraining him.“ It is commonly named his demon, by which title 
he himſelf owned it. Plato ſometimes calls it his guardian, and 
Apuleius his god; becauſe the name of dæmon, as St. Auſtin tells 
ns, at laſt grew odious. As for the ſign or manner, in which this 
demon or genius foretold, and by foretelling guarded him againſt, 
evils to come, nothing certain can be collected about it. Some af- 
firm, that it was by ſneezing, either in himſelf or others: but Plu- 
tarch rejects this opinion, and conjectured, firſt, that it might be 
ſome apparition ; but at laſt concludes, that it was his obſervation 
of ſome inarticulate unaccuſtomed ſound or voice, conveyed to him 
by ſome extraordinary way, as we fee in dreams. Others confine 
this foreknowledge of evils within the ſoul of Socrates himſelf ; and 
when he ſaid that“ his genius adviſed him,“ interpret him as if he 
had ſaid, that“ his mind forcboded and ſo inclined him. But this 
is inconſiſtent with the deſcription which Socrates himſelf gives of 
a voice and ſigns from without, and with his further affirmation, 
That there was a dæmon conſtantly near him, which had kept 
him company from a child, and by whoſe beck and inſtruction he 
guided his life.“ FT 

The altercations that Socrates had with the Sophiſts, were not 
attended with any ill, but rather with good effects to him; for they 
gained him reſpect, and made him popular with the Athenians : but 
he had a private quarrel with one Anytus, which after many years 
continuance was the occaſion of his death. Anytus was an orator 
by profeſſion, who was privately maintained and enriched by leather- 
ſellers. He had placed two of his ſons under Socrates, to be taught; 
but, begauſe they had not acquired ſuch knowledge from him as to 
enable Sem to get their living by pleading, he took them away, and 

ut them to the trade of leather-icliing. Socrates, diſpleaſed with 
this illiberal treatment of the young men, whoſe ruin he preſaged 
at the ſame time, reproached and indecd expoſed Anytus in his 
| . : diſcourlcs 
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diſcourſes to his ſcholars. Anytus was grievouſly vexed and hurt 
by this, and ſtudied all occaſions and ways of revenge: but feared 
the Athenians, who highly reverenced Socrates, as well on account 

of his great wiſdom and virtue, as for the particular oppoſition which 
he had made to thoſe vain babblers the Sophiſts. Many years paſſed 
from the firſt falling out between Socrates and Anytus, during which 


one continued openly reproving, the other ſecretly undermining 3 


till at length Anytus, obſerving a fit conjuncture, procured Melitusto 
refer a bill againſt him to the Senate in theſe terms. Melitus fon of 
Melitus, a Pythean, accuſeth Socrates fon of Sophroniſcus, an Alo- 


ecian. Socrates violates the law, not believing the deities which 


this city believeth, but introducing other new gods. He violates 
the law likewiſe in corrupting youth; the puniſhment death.” This 
bill being preferred upon oath, Crito became bound to the judges 
for his appearance on the day of trial ; till which, Socrates em- 
ployed himſelf in his uſual philoſophical exerciſes, taking no care to 

rovide any defence. The day being come, Anytus, Lyco, and Me- 
. accuſed him : Socrates made his own defence, without pro- 
curing an advocate, as the cuſtom was, to plead for him. He did 
not defend himſelf with the tone and language of a ſuppliant or 
guilty perſon, but, as if he were maſter of the judges them- 
ſelves, with freedom, firmneſs, and ſome degree of contumacy. 
Many of his friends ſpoke alſo in his behalf; and, laſtly, Plato went 
up into the chair, and began a ſpeech in theſe words, Though I, 
Athenians, am the youngeſt of thoſe that come up into this place“ 
— but they ſtopped him, crying out,“ Of thoſe that go down,” 
which he was thereupon conſtrained to do: and, then proceeding 
to vote, they call Socrates by two hundred and eighty-one voices. It 


was the cuſtom of Athens, as Cicero informs us, when any one was 


caſt, uf the fault were not capital, to impoſe a pecuniary mul&; when 
the guilty perſon was aſked the higheſf rate, at which he eſtimated 
his olfence. This was propoſed to Socrates, who told the judges, 
that to pay a penalty was to own an offence ; and that, inſtead of be- 
ing condemned for what he ſtood accuſed, he deſerved to be main- 
tained at the public charge out of the Prytanzum. This was the 
greateſt honour the Grecians could confer : and the anſwer ſo exaſ- 
perated the judges, that they condemned him to death by eighty 
votes more. The ſentence being paſſed, he was ſent to priſon ; 
which, he entered with the ſame reſolution and firmneſs with which 
he had oppoſed the thirty tyrants. He lay here in fetters thirty days; 


and was conſtantly viſited by Crito, Plato, and other friends, with 
whom he paſſed the time in diſpute after his uſual manner. He 


was often ſolicited by them to an eſcape, which he not only refuſed, 
but derided, | 3 = Wes”, 

He died, according to Plato, when he was more than ſeventy, 
having drank the cup of poiſon which was given him with the 


utmolt intrepidity. He was buried with many tears and much ſolem- 
nity by his friends; yet, as ſoon as they had performed that laſt ſer- 
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vice, fearing the cruelty of the thirty tyrants, they ſtole out of the 
City, the greater part to Megara to Euclid, who received them kindly, 


the reſt to other places. Soon after, however, the Athenians. were 


awakened to a ſenſe of the injuſtice they had committed againſt 
Socrates ; and became ſo exaſperated, that nothing would ſerve 
them, but the authors of it. ſhould be put to death: as Melitus was, 
while Anytus was baniſhed. In further ic{timony of their peni- 
tence, they called home his fri-nd> to their former liberty of meet- 
ing; they forbade public ſpectacles of games and wic{tlings for a 
time; they cauſed his ſtatue made in hraſs by Lyſippus, to be fet 
up in the Pompeium; and a plague entving, which they imputed 
to this unjuſt act, they made an order, that no man ſhouid mention 
Socrates publicly and on the theatre, in order to forget the ſooner 
What they had done. | | 7 8 

As to his perſon, he was very homely; was bald, had a dark 
complexion, a flat noſe, eyes ſticking ont, and a ſevere down-caſt 
look. In ſhort, his countenance promiſed ſo ill, that Zopyrus, a 
phyſiognomiſt, pronounced him incident to various paſſions, and 
given to many vices : Which when Alcibiades and others who were 
preſent laughed at, knowing him to be free from every thing of 
that kind, Socrates juſtified the {kill of Zopyrus by owning, that 
«© he was by nature prone to thoſe vices,” but ſuppreſſed his inclina- 
tion by reaſon.” He had two wives, one of which was the noted 
Xantippe. Several inſtances are recorded of her impatience and 
his long-tuffering. He choſe this wite, we are told, for the ſame 
reaſon, that they, who would be excellent in horſemanſhip, chooſe 


the rougheſt and molt ſpirited horſes ; ſuppoſing, that it they are 


able to manage them, they may be able to INanage any. 
. — ̃ͤ—— 

SOCRATES, an eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian of the fifth century, was 
born at Conſtantinople, in the reign of 'I heodofius. He ttudied 
grammar under Helladius and Ainmonius, who had withdrawn 
themſelves from Alexandria to Conllaniinople ; and, after he had 
finiſhed his itudies, for ſome time profetfed the law, and pleaded at 
the bar, whence hg obtained the name of Scholaſticus. Then he 
undertook to write eccleſiaſtical hiſtory; and, beginning from gg, 
where Euſchius ends, continued it down to 440. This hiltory is writ— 
ten with a great deal of judgment and exactueſs. It has been tranl- 
lated into Latin, and publiſhed in Grace & Latine, by Valeſius, to- 
gether with Euſcbius and the other eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians. 


SOLTMENE (FRAN CIS), an illuſtrious Italian painter, was de- 


ſcended of 2 good family, and born at Nocera de Pagini near Naples 


in 1637. His father Angelo, who was à good paintef, and allo a 


man of learning. diſcerned an uncommon genius in is fon 3 WO 


is laid to have ſpent whole nights in the {tudies of poetry and phi- 
jofpphy. He deſigned alſo fo judicioully in chiaro obIcuro. that his 
| per- 
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t erformances ſurprized all wh ſaw them. He ſtudied under his 
ather two years, when the defire of perfecting himſelf determined 
him, in 1674, to viſit Naples. Here he put himſelf under the direc- 
tion of Frai ncifeo Maria, who was reckonedan excellent deſigner; but 
received. ſuch difcouraggment from him, that he left bim in a n 
days. Hearing the Jeſuits intended-to have the chapel of St. Anne 
painted 1 in the church of J-ſu Nuovo, he fent them a ſketch by an 
architecture painter; not daring to carry it himſelf, for fear a preju- 
dice againſt his youth might exclude him. His deſign was never- 
theleſs accepted : and, 1 he painted this chapel, the belt painters 
in Naples valited him, altonifhed to find themſelves s ſurpalled by a 
mere boy. This was his firſt ſhining out; and his reputation grew 
ſo faſt, that great works were offered him from every quarter. His 
fame was as great in other countries as at Naples; inſomuch that 
the kings of France and Spain made him very advantageous propo- 
ſals, to engage him in their ſervice, which, however, he declined. 
Philip V. arriving at Naples, commanded him to paint his portrait; 
this monarch diltinguithed him highly by his favour, and even 
cauſed him to fit in his preſence. The emperor Charles VI. 
knighted him, on account of a picture he ſent him. In 1701, he 
came and ſtayed at Rome during the holy year: the pope and cardi- 
nals took great notice of him. This painter 1s alſo known by his 
ſonnets, which nave been printed feveral times in collections of po- 
etry; and it is remarkable, that, at.eighty years of age, his memory 
ſupplied him with the moſt be antiful paſſages of the poets, in the 
application of which he was very happy. He died in 1747, almoſt 
ninety, 

SOLINUS /CarvsJULtvs), an ancient Latin grammarian, and 
(as it ſcemeth) a Roman, whom ſome have foolithly imagined 
to have lived in Auguſtus s time, though in his“ Polyhiſtor” he has 
made large extracts from the elder Pliny. It is probable that he 
lived about the middle of the third century. We have of his the 
above-mentioned work, which Salmaſius has publithed in 2 vols. 
tolio. | ; 

SOLIS TO CEN DE), an ingenious Spaniſh writer, was of an 
ancient _ illnſtrious family, and born at Placenza in. Old Caſtile, 
1010. He- was ſent to Salamanca to ſtudy the law; but, like the 
greater part of thoſe who have before taſted the ſweets of the Belles 
Lettres » did not purſue it long. He had a natural turn for poetry, 
and cultivated it with a face ld which did him great honour. He 


wal but ſeventeen, when he wrote an ingenious comedy, called 


Amor y Obligacion ;” and he afterwards compoſed others, which 
wyte received with the higheſt applauſe. At fix and twenty, he ap- 
phed himſelf to ethics and politics. His great merit procured him 
a patron in the count d' Oropeſa, viceroy then of Navarre, and af- 
tcrwards of the kingdom of Valence, who took him for his ſecre- 
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tary. Philip IV. of Spain made him one of his ſecretaries 3 and, 


after his death, the queen regent made him firſt hiſtoriographer of 
the Indies, which was a place of great profit as well as honour. He 
is better known for his «© Hiſtory of Mexico,” at leaſt abroad, than 
for his poetry and dramatic writings, although he. was excellent in 
that way. | | 

When advanced in years he reſolved to dedicate himſelf to the 
ſervice of God, by embracing the eccleſiaſtical ſtate ; and accoid— 
ingly was ordained a pricſt at fifty-ſeven, He renounced now al! 
prophane compoſitions, and wrote nothing afterwards but ſome dra. 


matic pieces upon ſubjects of devotion, which are repreſemted in 


Spain on certain feſtivals. He died in 1686. 
I — — 

SOLOMON (ben Jos JATLTIA), ben Abraham ben Abdulla ba 
his firſt wife TT anomata, was born at Bonda, a town founded by his 
father Ibrahim, in the kingdom of Futa or Sanaga, which lies on 
both ſides the river Senegal or Sanaga, and extends as far as the 
Gambia. Being ſent by his father, in February 1790-1, to 
ſell ſome ſlaves to captain Pyke, commander of a trading veſſel be— 
longing to Mr. Hunt, and not agreeing about their price, he {et 
out with another black merchant on an expedition acroſs the Gam- 
bia; but they were taken priſoners by the Mandingos, a nation at 
enmity with his own, and ſold for ſlaves to captain Pyke aforeſaid, 
who immediately ſent propoſals to his father for their redemption. 
The ſhip ſailing before the return of an anſwer, Job was carried to 


Annapolis, and deltvered'to Mr. Denton, factor to Mr. Hunt. He 


ſold him to Mr. Tolſey of Maryland, from whom, though kindly 
treated, he eſcaped, and, being committed to priſon as a fugitive 
ſlave, diſcovered himſelf to bea Mahometan. Being at length con- 
veyed to 4% þ an a letter addreſſed to him by his father fell into 
the hands of general Oglethorpe, who immediately gave bond to 
Mr. Hunt for payment of a certain ſum on his delivery in England. 
Accordingly he arrived in England in 159g; but Mr. Oglethorpe was 
gone to Georgia, Mr. Hunt provided him a lodging at Limehoule ; 
and Mr. Bluet, who firſt found him out in Maryland, took him 
down to his houſe at Cheſhunt. The African-Company undertook 
for his redemption, which was ſoon effected by Nathaniel Bralicy, 
Eſq. member for Hertford, for ol. and 2ol. bond and charges, by 
a ſubſcription amounting to 6ol. Being now free, he tranſlated ſe- 
veral Arabic Mil. for Sir Hans Sloane, who got him introduced at 
court, and after fourteen months ſtay in London he returned home 
loaded with preſents to the amount of zool. He found his father 


dead, and his native country depopulated with war. 


— à— RO ; 


SOLON, one of the ſeven ſages of Greece, was horn at Athens about 


the 35th Olympiad. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf carly by the greatneſs 
of bis courage, and the brightneſs of his parts, which advantages 
raiſed him to the government of his country, He reſtrained luxury, 

A . aboliſhed 


To  SOMERS.—{ 7obs). _ 
aboliſhed a great many ſuperſtitious ceremonies, and permitted 
| thoſe Athenians who had no children to leave their fortunes to whom 
they pleaſed. He made no laws againſt parricides, becauſe he 
could not think human nature capable of the crime. When Piſiſ- 
tratus became tyrant of Athens, Solon oppoſed him as much as he 
could; but, when he found it was to no purpoſe, he retired abroad. 
He died at eighty. It is ſaid, that he wrote a treatiſe of laws, of 
eloquence, of clegies, of Tambic verſe; and that he either inſti- 
tuted or improved the Arcopagus at Athens. Et 


SOMERS (JonN), lord-chancellor of England, was the ſon of 
an attorney at Worceſter, where he was born in 1652. He was edu- 
cated at a private ſchool in Staffordſhire ; and thence admitted a gen- 
tleman-commoner of Trinity-College in Oxford. Afterwards he 
entered himſelf of the Middle- Temple, London, where he proſe- 
cuted the ſtudy of the law with great vigour ; intermixing all the 
while with it that of polite literature, of which, as appears from 
ſome {mall publications, he was a great maſter. He ſoon diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf to great advantage at the bar; and, in 1681, had a 
conſiderable ſhare in a piece, entitled © A Juſt and Modeſt Vindi- 
cation of the Proceedings of the two laſt Parliaments,” in anſwer 
to Charles the Second's “ Declaration to all his loving Subjects 
touching the Cauſes and Reaſons, that moved him to diſſolve the 
two laſt Parliaments.“ In the Convention, which met by the prince 
of Orange's ſummons in Jan. 1668-9, he preſented his native city 
of Worceſter. Soon after the acceſſion of William and Mary, he 
was appointed folicitor-general, and received the honour of 
kaighthood. In April 1692, he was made attorncy-general ; 
and, March following, advanced to the poſt of lord-keeper. In 1697, 
he was created lord Somers, baron of Eveſham, and made chan- 
cellor of England; and, for the ſupport of thoſe honours and dig- 
nities, his majeſty made him a grant of the manors of Reygate and 
Howlegh in Surrey, and another grant of 2100]. per annum out of 
the fee. farm rents. In 1700, he was removed from his poſt of lord 
high chancellor; and the year following, impeached of high crimes 
and miſdemeanours by the Houſe of Commons, but acquitted upon 
trial by the Houſe of Lords. He then retired to a ſtudiouęgcourſe 
of lite; and was choſen preſident of the Royal-Society, of which 
ne had been long a member. Nevertheleſs, though removed from 
the adminiſtration, his labours were {till dedicated to the ſervice of 
the government and of his country. In 1708, he was made lord 
preſtdent of the council, from which poſt he was removed in 1710, 
upon the change of the miniſtry, He died April 26, 1716; after 
having for ſome time ſurvived the powers of his underſtanding. His 
lordſhip was never married. ; | | 

He wrote ſeveral pieces on the ſubject of politics: he tranſlated 
into Englith Plutarch's *© Life of Alcibiades,” as it ſtands among 
„ Plutarch's Lives” tranſlated by ſeveral hands: he likewiſe 

z tranſ- 
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tranſlated into Engliſh the Epiſtle of Dido to /Encas, printed in the 
tranſlation of Ovid's Epiſtles by various hands. There are tome 
letters and ſpeeches of his own in print. | 
J — — —— 


SOMERVILE (WIIrLIAu). This gentleman was deſcended 
from a very ancient family in the county of Warwick. His ance{. 
tors had large poſſeſſions at Kingſton, in Worcelterthire, fo eariy as 


the reign of Edward J. He was the fon of Robert Somervile, of 


Edſton in Warwickſhire, and was born at Kditon in Warwickthire, 
in 1692, bred at Wincheſter-School, and choſen from thence 
fellow of New-College, Oxford, as was his brother Dr. Somer- 
vile, rector of Adderbury in Oxfordthire. From lady Luxbo— 
ronght's letters, we find Mr. Somervile tranſlated from Voltaire the 
play of“ Alzira,” which was then in MS. in her hands. 

| | — — | | 

SOMNER (W1LLItaM), an eminent Engliſh antiquary, was born 
at Canterbury March go, 1006, according to the account given by 
his wife and ſon; but, according to the regitter of the parith of St, 
Margaret's, much earlier, for i repreſents him to have been bap- 
tized Nov. 5, 1598. At a proper age, he was committed to the 
free-{choo! of Canterbury, where he ſeems to have acquired a com- 
petent knowledge of the Latin tongue at lcaſt. Thence he was re- 
moved, and placed as clerk-to his jather in the ecclctiallical courts 
of that dioceſe ; and was afterwards preferred to acre table office 
m thoſe courts by archbithop Laud. His natural bent in the mean 


time lay to the ſtudy of antiquities; and he took all opportunities of 


indulging it. In 1640, he pnblithed «© The Antiquities of Canter- 
bury,” 410. an accurate pertormance, and very ſcafonably executed, 
as it preſerved from oblivion many monuments of antiquity, which 
were ſoon after buried by civil diſcord in ruin. Somuer's reputation 
was fo well eſtablithed, that no monuments of antiquity could be 
further publiſhed withour his advice and helping hand. In 1652, 
when a collection of hiltorians, was produced, the Appendix, or 
Glollarium, was the labour of Mr. Sommer. He alſo undertook 
2 Saxon dictionary, at the inſtigation of his friends, for which he 
had a pecuniary ſtipend, and which he publithed at Oxford in April 
1659, with an inſcription to all ſtudents in the Saxon tongue, 3 
dedication to his patron Roger Spelman, Eſq. and a pratace. 
uit before the Reſtoration, he was impriſoned in the caſtle of 
Deal, for endeavouring to procure hands to petition for a free par- 
hament. In 1660, he was made maſter of St. John's-Hofpital, in 
the ſuburbs of Canterbury; and about the ſame time anditor of 
Chrilt-Church in that city. He publiſhed © A Treatiſe relative 
to Kent, and left ſeveral in MS. behind him, He died March 
30, 1669, after having been twice married. OY 
— — | 
SOPHOCLES, an ancient Greek tragedian, was born at Athens 
the 2d year voi the 7zit Olympiad, that. is, near 500 years before 


Chriſt. 


* 
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Chrilt. His father Sophilus, of whoſe condition nothing certain 
can be collected, educated him in all the politer accompliſhments: 
he learned mulic and dancing of Lamprus, as Athenæus ſays, and 


had E ſchylus for his maſter in poetry. -He was about ſixteen, at 


the time of Xerxes's expedition into Greece: and being at Salamis, 
where the Grecians were :mployed 1 in fixing the monuments of the 
victory, after the flight of that prince, and the entire rout of all his 
encrals, he is reparted to have appearcd at the head of a choir of 
noble boys (for he was very handſon nc) all naked and waſhed over 
with oil and eſſence; and, while they ſung a paan, to have guided 
the meaſures with his harp. 

Ciraon, the Athenian general, having found Theſeus's bones. 
and bringing the noble reliques with ſolemn pomp into the city, a 
contention of tragedians was appointed; : as was uſual on extraor- 
dinary occaſions. Mſchylus and Sophocles were the two great ri- 
vals; and the prize was adjudged to Sophocles, although 1t was the 
irt play he ever prefented in public, and only five and twenty. 
This opinion of his extraordinary worth opened him a free patlage 
to the highelt, offices in the ſtate. We find him, in Strabo, going 
in joint commiflion with Pericles, to reduce the rebellious Sas. 
This great man continued the profeſſion of his art, even to his 
lateſt years ; but, it ſeems, his ſons reſented this ſevere application 
to writing, as a manifeſt neglect of his family and eſtate. On this 

account, they at laſt brought the buſineſs into court before the 
judges; and petitiohed the guardianſhip of their father, as one that 
was grown delirious, and therefore incapable of managing his con- 

cerns. The old gentleman, being acquainted with the motion, in 
order to his defence, came preſently into court, and recited his 


*(E.dipusof Colonus,” a tragedy he had juſt before finithed; and then | 


delired to know, whether that piece looked like the work of a mad- 
man? There needed no other plca in his favour ; for the judges, ad- 
miring and applauding his wit, not only acquitted him of the charge, 
but voted his ſons madmen for acculing him. The general ſtory of 
his death goes, that, having exhibited his laſt play, and getting the 
prize, he fell into ſuch a tranſport of joy, as carried him off; though 
Lucian affirms him to have been choaked by a grape- ſtone, like 
Anacreon. He died at Athens in his goth year, as ſome ſay; in 
his oth, according to others. 

Out of above 100 tragedies, which Sophocles wrote, only ſeven 
remain. They have been frequently publithed, ſeparately and to- 
ge cher; ; with the Greek Scholia and Latin verſions, and without. 

3 

SORANUS, an ancient phyſician of Epheſus, where he does 
not ſeem to have continued long. He was of the ſett called Me- 
thodiits,” and a great follower of Theilalus, 1railian, &c. . te 
prac uled phyſic, firſt at Alex xandria, then at Rome, in the reigns of 
Trajan and e Some little pieces of his are extant, and have 
heen publithed : : De ntero et muliebri pudendo, Gents. Paris, 
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1554 ;” © In artem medendi iſagoge ſaluberrima, Baſil, 15883 


and others, beſides a life of Hippocrates, which has been inſerted, 
in Greek and Latin, in almoſt all the editions of Hippocrates. 
There was another SORANUS of Epheſus, and a phyſician too, later 
than the above, and who wrote alſo about the diſcaſes of women; 
unleſs, which is very likely, the one be taken for the other. 
SORBIERE (Samver), a French writer, was born of Prote- 
ſtant parents in 1610, or 1615. His father was a tradeſman; his 
mother Louiſa was the fitter of the learned Samuel Petit, minifter of 
Niſmes. Theſe dying when he was young, his uncle Petit took 
the care of him, and educated him as his own child. Having laid a 
oper foundation in langnages and polite literature, he went to 
Diets, where he ſtudied divinity ; but, being preſently diſguſted with 


this, he applied himſelf to phytic, and ſoon made ſuch a progreſs, 


as to form an abridged ſyſtem for his own'uſe, which was after- 
wards printed on one ſheet of paper. He went into Holland in 
1642, back to France in 1645, and then again to Holland in 1646, 
in which year he married. He now intended to {it down to the 
practice of his profeſſion, and with that view went to Leyden ; but, 
being too volatile and inconſtant to ſtay long at one place, he was 


ſcarcely fettled at Leyden, when he returned to France, and was 


made principal ot the college of Orange in 1630. 


In 1053, he abjured the Proteſtant religion, and embraced the 


Popiſh ; and, going to Paris in 1654, publiſhed, according to cuſ- 
tom, a diſcourſe upon the motives ot his converſion, which he de— 
dicated to cardinal Mazarine. He went afterwards to Rome, where 
he made himſelf known to Alexander VII. by a Latin letter ad- 
dreſſed to that pope ; in which he inveighed againſt the envious Pro- 
teſtants, as he called them. Upon his return from Rome, he came 
over to England ; and afterwards publithed, in 1664, a relation of 
his voyage hither, which brought upon him much trouble and diſ- 
grace ; for, 4: way taken great and unwarrantable liberties with, 
and ſhewn much ſpleen and ſatirical humour againſt, a nation with 
whom France at that time thought it good policy to be well with, 
he was ſtripped of his title of ———— of France,” which 
had been given him by the king. and ſent for ſome time into ba- 


niſhment. His book alſo was diſcountenanced and diſcredited by a 


piece, publiſhed againſt it in the very city of Paris; while Sprat, 
afterwards biſhop of Rocheſter, expoſed it with much eloquence 
and wit here at home. | | | 


Cardinal Roſpiglioſi being likely to ſucceed Alexander VII. in 


the papal chair, Sorbiere made a ſecond journey to Rome. He was 
known to the cardinal when he was at Rome before, and had ſince 


publiſhed a collection of poems in his praiſe ; and ſo promiſed him- 
ſelf great things upon his exaltation to the popedom. Roſpiglioſi 
was made pope, and took the name of Clement IX. but Sorbiere 
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was diſappointed; for, though the pope received him kindly, and 
ave him good words, yet he gave him nothing more, except a ſmall 
' ſum to defray-the charge? of his journey. He was one of thoſe 
men who could not be content, and was therefore neyer happy. 
He was very well ſkilled in languages and all polite literature, and 
had ſome knowledge in many ſciences ; and he is ſaid to have had 
no remarkable blemiſh upon his character, although a little addicted 
to pleaſures. He died of a dropſy, the gth of April 1670. He 
was not the author of any conſiderable work, although there are 

more than twenty publications of his of the ſmall kind. He 
tranſlated ſome of our Engliſh authors into French: as More's 
« Utopia;” ſome of Hobbe's works, and part of Camden's 
« Britannia.” 1 1 ; 


SOUTH (Dr. Roper), an Engliſh divine of great parts and 
learning, was the ſon of a merchant in London, and born at Hack- 
ney in Middleſex, 1633. He was educated at Weltminſter-School 


under Dr. Buſby, where he acquired an uncommon thare of gram- 


matical and philological learning, and, being a king's ſcholar, was in 
1651 elected thence ſtudent of Chriſt-Church in Oxford. He took 
a bachelor of arts degree in 1654 ; and the ſame year wrote a copy 

of Latin verſes, to congratulate the protector Cromwell upon the 
peace concluded with the Dutch. The year after, he publiſhed ano- 


ther Latin poem, entitled,“ Muſica Incantans, &c.*” In 1657, 


he took a maſter of arts degree ; and became by virtue of his abi- 
lities and attainments an illuſtrious member of his ſociety. Auguſt 
10, 1660, he was choſen public orator of the univerſity ; andat the 
ſame time ſtruggled hard to be canon of Chriſt- Church, as belong- 
ing to that office; but was kept back by the endeavours of the dean. 
In 1661, he became domeſtic chaplain to lord Clarendon, chancel- 
lor of England, and of the univerſity of Oxford ; and, in March 
1603, was inſtalled prebendary of Weſtminſter. October the 1ſt 
following, he was admitted to the degree of doctor in divinity ; but 
this, not without ſome commotion in the univerſity. Letters were 
ſent by lord Clarendon, in behalf of his chaplain South, who was 
therein recommended to the doctorate: but ſome were ſo offended, 
on account of certain prejudices againſt South, whom they looked 
upon as a mere time- ſerver, that they ſtifly denied the paſſing of theſe 
letters in convocation. A tumult wr and they proceeded to a 
Jerutiny ; after which the ſenior proctor Nathaniel Crew, fellow of 
Lincoln-College, and afterwards biſhop of Durham, did pronounce 
lim paſfed by the major part of the houſe: in conſequence of 
rhich, by the double, preſentatidn of Dr. John Wallis, Savilian 
profeſſor of geometry, he was firſt admitted bachelor, then doctor 


of divinity. 


Alterwards he had a ſinecure in Wales beſtowed upon him by 


his patron the earl of Clarendon ; and, at that carl's retirement into 
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France in 1667, became chaplain to James duke of York. In 
1670, he was made canon of Chriſt-Church in Oxford. In 1676, 
he attended as chaplain, Laurence Hyde, Eſq. ambaſſador extraor- 
dinary to the king of Poland. In 1678, he was nominated by the 
dean and chapter of Weſtminſter to the rectory of Iſlop in Oxtord- 
ſhire; and, in 1680, rebuilt the chancel of that church, as he did 
afterwards the rectory-houſe. i | 

After the Revolution, he took the oath of allegiance to their ma- 
jeſties ; though he is ſaid to have excuſed himſelf from accepting a 
great dignity in the church, vacated by a refuſal of thoſe oaths. In 
1693, a controverſy took place between him and Dr. Sherlock, 
reſpecting the Trinity. The diſputants, together with Dr. Tho- 
mas Burnet, maſter of the Charter-Houſe, were ridiculed in a wel} 


known ballad, called“ The Battle Royal.” He died, aged 83, 
July 8, 1716; and was interred in Weſtminſter-Abbey, where a 


monument is erected to him, with an inſcription upon it. He was 


a man of very uncommon abilitics and attainments ; of judgment, 
wit, and learning equally great. His Sermons have been often: 
printed in 6 vols. 8vo. In 1717, his“ Opera Poſthuda Latina,” 


conſiſting of Orations and Poems; and his“ Poſthumous Works” 


in Engliſh, containing three Sermons, an account of his Travels 


into Poland, Memoirs of his Life, and a Copy of his Will; were 
publiſhed in 2 vols, 8vo. Cie: 
SOUTHERN (Thou as), an Englith dramatic writer, was the 
ſon of George Southern, of Stratford upon Avon in Warwickſhire, 
and born about 1662, He became a member of Pembroke-College, 
Oxford, in 1680; and took his degree in arts in 1683. This is 
Wood's account, but another writer ſays, he was born at Dublin 
in the year of the Reſtoration ; and was carly educated at the uni- 
verſity there. In his 18th year, he quitted Ireland, and probably 
went to Oxford, though this writer wk: * no mention of it ; whence 
he removed to the Middle-Temple, London, where he devoted 


acceſſion to the throne, Southern went into the army, and ſerved in 
the commiſſion of captain under the king himſelf, when about to 


_ oppoſe the prince of Orange's coming into England. This affair 


being over, he retired to his ſtudics ; and wrote ſeveral plays, from 


which he is ſuppoſed to have drawn a very handſome ſubſiſtence. In 


the pretace to his tragedy, called The Spartan Dame,” he ac- 
knowledges, that he received from the bookſellers as a price for this 
play 150l. which was thought in 1721, the time of its being pub— 
liihed, very extraordinary. He was the firſt who raiſed the advan- 
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tage of play-writing to a ſecond and third night. Dryden enter- 
tained a high opinion of Southern's abilities; and prefixed a copy 
of verſes to a comedy of his, called «© The Wife's Excuſe,” acted in 
1602. The night that Southern's * Innocent Adultery” was firſt 
acted, which is perhaps the moſt moving play in any language, Dry- 
den deciared, “ he thought him ſuch another poet as Otway.” 

The molt finiſhed of all his plays is“ Oroonoko, or the Royal Slave” 
which drama is built upon a true ſtory, related by Mrs. Behn in a 
novel, Beſides the tender and delicate ſtrokes of paſſion in this 
play, there are many ſhining and manly ſentiments ; and ſome have 
been of opinion, that the moſt celebrated of even Shakſpeare's 
plays cannot furnith out fo many ſtriking thoughts, and ſuch a glow 
of animated poetry. Mr. Southern, however, in the latter part of 
his life, was ſenſible of the impropriety of blending tragedy and 
comedy, and uſed to declare to lord Corke his regret at complying 
with the licentious taſte of the time. He died May 26, 1746, 
ayed 85, He lived the laſt ten years of his life in Weſtminſter, 
and conſtantly attended the Abbey ſervice, being particularly fond 


of church muſic. | 
— 8 


SOZOMENUS (HERMITAS), an eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian of the . 
fifth century, was of a good family; and born at Bethelia, a town 
of Palcitine. After being liberally educated, he ſtudied the law at 
Bervius in Phœnicia; and then, going to Conſtantinople, became 
a pleader at the bar. Afterwards he applied himſelf to the writing 
of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory; and firſt drew up a compendium of it in 
two books, from the aſcenſion of Chriſt to the year 328; but this 
is loſt, Then he continued his hiſtory in a more circumſtantial and 

cloſer manner to the year 440; and thi is extant. . He hath many 
particulars relating to him in common with the eccleſiaqical hiſtorian 
Socrates: he lived at the ſame time, was of the ſame profeſſion, 
undertook a work of the ſame nature, and compriſed it within the 
lame period; for his hiſtory ends, as it nearly begins, at the ſame 
point with that of Socrates. His ſtyle is more florid and elegant 
than that of Socrates; but he is by no means ſo judicious an 
author, | . 

— 


 SPANHEIM (FRFHD FRI), profeſſor of divinity at Leyden, was 
born at Amburg in the Upper Palatinate, in 1600, of a good fa- 
mily, His father Wigand Spanheim, doctor of divinity, was a 
very learned man, and eccleſiaſtical counſellor to the eleQor Palatine : 
he died in 1620, holding in his hand a letter from his ſon, which 
made him weep for joy. Frederic was educated with great care un- 
der the inſpection of his father; and, having ſtudied in the college 
of Amburg till 161g, was ſent the next year to the univerſity of 
Heidelburg, which was then in a very flouriſhing condition. He 
made ſo great a progreſs there both in languages and philoſophy, that 
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it. was eaſily perceived he would one day become a great man. He 
returned to his father's houſe in 1619, and was ſent ſoon after to 


Geneva, to ſtudy divinity there. In 1621, after the death of his 


father, he went into Dauphine ; and lived three years with the go- 
'vernor of Ambrun, in the quality of a tutor. Then he returned to 
Geneva, and went afterwards to Paris; where he met with a kind 
relation, Samuel Durant, who was miniſter of Charenton, why 


difſuaded Spanheim from accepting the profeſſorſhip of philoſophy 


at Lauſanne, which the magiſtrates of Berne then offered him. In 


1625, he made a voyage of four months to England, and was at 
Oxford ; but, being driven from thence by the plague, he returned 
to Paris. He had learned Latin and Greek in his own country, 
French at Geneva, Englith at Oxford ; and what time he now ſpent 
at Paris was employed in acquiring the oriental tongues. In 1627, 
he diſputed at Geneva for a proteſſorſhip of philoſophy, and car— 


"Tied it; and about the fame time married a lady, originally of Poi- 


tou, who reckoned among her anceſtors the famous Budæus. He 
was admitted a miniſter ſome time after; and, in 1631, ſucceeded 
to the chair of divinity, which Turretin had left vacant. He leſt 


Geneva in 1642; and taking a doctor of divinity's degree at Baſil, 


that he might conform to the cuſtom of the country he was going 
to, he arrived at Leyden, October that year. He not only ſup— 
ported, þut even increaſed the reputation he had brought with him; 
but he lived to enjoy it only till May 1649. His great labours 


ſhortened his days. He was the author of ſome things in the 


hiſtorical as well as theological way. | 


SPANHEIM (EZ EKIET), a very learned writer, as well as 
excellent ſtateſman, was the eldeſt fon of Frederic Spanheim ; and 
was born at Geneva in 1629. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much 
in his earlieſt youth by his forward parts and progreſs in literature, 
that, going to Leyden with his father in 1642, he gained immedi- 
ately the friendſhip of Daniel Heinſius and Salmaſius, who were 


there ; and preſerved it with them both, notwithitanding the animo- 
ſity they exerted againſt each other. He was not ſatisfied with mak- 


ing himfelt a thorough maſter of the Greek and Latin tongues, but 
he applied himſelf with great vigour to the Oriental alſo. Upon 
the death of his father he returned to Genevap. where he was ho- 
noured with the title of profeſſor of eloquence, but never performed 
the functions of that place. His reputation ſpreading more and 
more into foreign countries, Charles Lewis, eleQor Palatine, ſent. 
for hin to his court, to be tutor to his only fon. While he lived at 
this court, he employed his leiſure hours in perfecting his know- 
ledge of the Greek and Roman learning; and not only fo, but ſtu— 
died the hiſtory of the later ages, and examined all thoſe books and 
records which relate to the conſtitution of the empire, and migi:! 
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ſhortly gave a proof of his capacity for theſe ſort of matters, in a 
French piece which he publiſhed in 1637; the deſign of which was, 
to aſſert the right of the elector Palatine to the poſt of vicar of the 
empire, in oppoſition to the claims of the duke of Bavaria. In 
1600, he publiſhed at Heidelburg a French tranſlation of the em- 
peror Juhian's © Czxſfars,” with notes and illuſtrations from medals 
and other monuments of antiquity. He had always an extraordi- 
nary paſlion for antiquities and medals ; but had not yet ſeen Italy, 
where the ſtudy of them more eſpecially flouriſhed. On this ac- 
count it was no doubt with great pleaſure, that he ſhortly after re- 
ccived a commiſſion from the elector, to go to Rome, in order to 
obſerve the intrigues of the catholic electors at that court. He no 
ſooner arrived than he attracted the eſteem of queen Chriſtina, at 
whoſe palace there was held an aſſembly of learned men every week; 
and he dedicated to her, in 1664, © Diilertationes de Præſtantia & 
uſu numiſmatum Antiquornm,”” printed at Rome in 4to. The ſame 
year he took a journey to Naples, Sicily, and Malta, and then re- 
turned to Rome; where he found the prinsęſs Sophia, mother of 
George I. of England. That princeſs, having obtained leave of 
the elector her brother, carried him with her into Germany. 

Upon his return to Heidelburg in April 1665, he was received by 
the elector his maſter with all poſſible marks of eſteem; and after- 
wards employed by him in divers negotiations at foreign courts. 
The fame year, he went to that of Lorrain ; the year following, to 
that of the elector of Mentz ; then to France; afterwards, in 1668, 
to the congreſs of Breda; and then to France again. After all 
_ theſe journcys, he returned to Heidelburg; but continued there no 

longer than while he was detained by a dangerous illneſs; for, upon 
his recovery, he was ſent by his maſter to Holland, and afterwards. 
to England. In 1679, the elector of Brandenburg, having recalled— 
his envoy at the court of England, gave his employment to Span- 
heim, with the conſent of the eleCtor Palatine; and, though he was 
charged at the ſame time with the affairs of theſe two princes, yet 
he acquitted himſelf ſo well, that the elector of Brandenburg deſired 
io have him entirely in his ſervice, which the elector Palatine at laſt 
_ conſented to. In 1680, he went to France, by order of his new 
maſter, with the title of envoy extraordinary; and, during nine years 
reſidence at Paris, never left that city but twice. In 1684, he went to 
Berlin, to receive the poſt of miniſter of ſtate ; and the year after 
to England, to compliment James II. upon his acceſſion to the 
throne. Upon the revocation of the edit of Nantz, he did great 
tervices to many of the Reformed ; who found a place of refuge in 
his houſe, when they durſt not appear abroad, for fear of their 
perſecutors. | | | 25 

After this long, embaſſy, he ſpent ſome years at Berlin, in retire- 
ment and among books; but, after the peace of Ryſwick, was 
ain obliged to quit his ſtudy, and ſent on an embaſſy to F —_— 

| | | | where 
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where he continued from 1697 to 1702. The eleQor of Boandes. s 


burg, having during that interval aſſumed the title of king of 


\ Prutlia, conferred on him the title and dignity of baron. In 1702, 


he quitted France, and went amballador to England ; where he 


ſpent the remainder of his days, dividing his time between bulineſ; 
and ſtudy. He died Oct. 28, 1710, aged 81; and was buried in 
Weſtminſter-Abbey. He left one daughter, who married in Eng. 


land the marquis de Montandre. His Latin work,. Upon the Ute 
and Excellence of Ancient Medals,” is deemed his greateſt per- 

| formance. | | 5 5 ä | 
SPANHEIM {(Fszevperic), brother of Ezekiel 3 and 


very learned alſo, was born at Geneva in 1632; and, at ten years 


of age, carried by his father to Leyden. He ſtudied philoſophy 


under Hereboord, and was admitted doctor in that faculty at nine- 
teen. He had loſt his father two years before ; and, as he had been 
deſigned for the miniſtry, he applied himſelf vigoroufly to the ſtudy 
of divinity and the languages. Boxton was his matter in Greek 
and Latin; and Golius in Orientals, at leaſt in Arabic. He was a 
candidate for the miniſtry in 1652, and ſoon after began to preach in 
ſeveral parts of Zealand. He diſcharged the functions of a mini- 
ſter at Utrecht for one year with a reputation that raifed fome jea- 
loufy in the mind of Alexander Morus, whoſe name was then 
famous in the United-Provinces. He received ſoon after an invita- 
tion - from Charles Lewis, elector Palatine, who had reſolved to re- 
eſtabliſh his univerſity at Heidelburg, and gave him the profeſſorſhip 


of divinity, though he was then but twenty-three. Before he went 


to take poſſeſſion of that poſt, he was admitted dottor of divinity 
at Leyden in 1635. He gained a great reputation at Heidelburg ; 
and the elector Palatine. always ſhewed him the higheſt marks of 
his eſteem and conſidence; but theſe favours did not prevent him 
from oppoling the elector with great freedom, when he attempted 
to divorce himſclf from the princeſs his wife, in order to marry ano- 
ther. His merit procured him, during the time he lived in the pa- 
tatinate, ſeveral invitations from other univerſities ; but he only ac- 
cepted that from Leyden, where he was admitted profeſſor of divi- 
nity and facred hiſtory with a general applauſe in 1670. He was 
four times rector of the univerſity of Leyden, and had the poſt of 


librarian beſides. Many years before his death, he was excuſed from 
reading public lectures, that he might have the more leiſure to apply 


himſelf to ſeveral works, which he publiſhed, and which are very 


numerous, being for the moſt part on theological ſubjects. He died 


in 1701. He was thrice married, and had ſeveral children; but 


only one, whoſe name was Frederic, furvived him. 


SPEED (Jonx), a well-known Engliſh hiſtorian, was born at 
Farington in Chelhire, about 1555, and brought up to the . 
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of a taylor; in which he ſeems to have riſen to no ſmall degree of 
eminence, for he was free of the company of merchant-taylors in 
the city of Lendon. No particulars of his life are known; nor 
how, forſaking the buſineſs of his profeſſion, he conceived thoughts, 
| firſt of ſtudying, and then of writing, hiſtory. In 1696, he pub- 
liſhed, his“ Theatre of Great-Britain;“ which was afterwards re- 
printed in 1650. Speed was not only an hiſtorian, but alfoa divine ; 
for, in 1616, he publiſhed a work in octavo, called, The Cloud 
of Witneſſes, or the Genealogies of Scripture, confirming the 
Truth of Holy Hiſtory and Humanity of Chriſt.” He died July 
28, 1629, and was buried in the church of St.. Giles's, Cripplegate, 
London, where a monument was erected to his memory. By his 
wife Suſanna, with whom be lived fifty-ſeven years, and who died 
almoſt a year before him, he had twelve ſons, and fix daughters. 
One of his ſons, named John, was an eminent phyſician. 


SPELMAN (Sir HeNRy), an eminent Engliſh antiquary, was 
deſcended from an ancient family ; and born at Cengham, near 
Lynn in Norfolk, about 1561. He was ſent to Trinity-College in 
Cambridge, when not quite fifteen ; and, 1n two years and a half, 
called home upon the death of his father. About a year after, he 
was ſent to Lincoln's-Inn, to ſtudy the law; where, having conti- 
nued almoſt three years, he retired into the country, and married a 
lady of good fathion and fortune. He was high-ſheriff of Norfolk 
in 1604, and began to be diſtinguiſhed for his abilities and wiſdom. 
He was ſent by king James three ſeveral times igto Ireland upon 
public bulineſs ; and. at home was appointed one of the commil- 
ſioners to inquire into the oppreſſion of exacted fees in all the courts 
and offices of England, as well eccleſiaſtical as civil. He attended 
this buſineſs for many years, to the prejudice of his family and for- 
tune; and the government was ſo ſcunſible of his good ſervices, that 
a preſent of gool. was made him. He was knighted by James I. 
who had a particular eſteem for him. When he was about fifty, he 
went with his wife and family to live in London. In 1613, he 
publiſhed his book, De non temerandis eccleſfiis ;** and this firſt 
eſſay, together with many others that came out afterwards, con- 
hrmed the notion, which the public had pre-conceived, of his pro- 
found learning and {kill in laws and antiquities. In 1626, he pub- 
lithed the firſt part of his“ Gloſſary.” After he had made large 
collections, and got a tolerable knowledge of the Saxon tongue, he 
reſolved to go on, with his undertaking ; but, becauſe he would not 
depend upon his own judgment, he printed one or two ſheets by way 
of ſpecimen, from which his friends were to judge of the nature of 
his delign : though encouraged by the moſt learned perſons, he went 
no further than the letter L. About 1637, Sir William Dugdale 
acquainted Sir Henry Spelman, that many learned men were deſi- 
rous to ſee the ſecond part publithed, and requeſted oi him to gratify 
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the world with the work entire. Upon this, he ſhewed Sir William 
the fycond part, and alſo the FA which he had made in 
the firſt; but withal told him the diſcouraFement he had met with 
in a the firſt part, for that the ſale had been extremely 
mall. BY 3 ; | | | | 
The next work which he entered upon was, an edition of the 
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on Englith Councils.” He had entered upon this work, before the 


% Glolfary” was finiſhed; and was particularly encouraged 1n it, 


| by the archbiſhops Abbot, Laud, and Uſher. The ſecond volume 
of the“ Councils,” as well as the ſecond part of the © Gloſſary,” 
was put into the hands of Sir William Dugdale, by the direction of 
Sheldon and Hyde. Sir Henry wrote ſeveral other works, all re- 
lating to ancient laws and cuſtoms, and revived the old Saxon 
tongue, which was of infinite ſervice to the ſtudy of antiquities, 


He died in London in 1641, and was buried in Weſtminſter-Abbey, 
near Camden's monument. In 1698, Mr. Edmund Gibſon, pub- 


ny [os his poſthumous works in folio. | 
jr Henry Spelman had eight children, four ſons and four daugh- 


ters. His eldeſt ſon, John Spelman, Eſq. was a very learned gn 


tleman, who had great encouragement and aſſurance of favour from 
Charles I. That king ſent for Sir Henry Spelman, and offered him 
the maſterſhip of Sutton's- Hoſpital, with ſome other advantages, 
in conſideration of his good ſervices both to church and ſtate ; who, 
thanking his majeſty, replied, © that he was very old, and had one 
foot in the grave, but ſhould be more obliged, if he would conſider 


his ſon :** upon which, the king ſent for Mr. Spelman, and con- 


ferred that and the honour of knighthood upon him. After the 
civil war broke ont, his majelty, by a letter under his own hand, 
commanded him from his houſe in Nortolk, to attend at Oxford ; 


where he was often called to private council, and employed to write 


ſeveral papers in vindication of the proceedings of the court. He 
was the author of, A Viewof a Pretended Book, entitled, Ob- 
ſervations upon his Majeity's late Anſwers, and Epiſtles, Ox- 
ford, 1642, in 4to. Alſo, « The Cale of our Affairs in Law, 
Religion, and other Circumſtances, briefly examined and preſented 
to the Conſcience, 1643,” in 4to. He died July 25, 1643. He 
publiſhed the Saxon Plaiter,-in 1641, in 4to. from an old manu- 
{cript in his father's fibrary, collated with three other copies. Allo, 
the © Life of King Alfred the Great,” in Engliſh, which was pub- 
liſhed at Oxfortl in 1709, in 8vo. | 

Clement Spelman, youngelt fon of Sir Henry, was a counſellor 


at law, and made puiſne-baron of the Exchequer upon the reſtora- 


tion of Charles II. He publiſhed ſome pieces relating to the go- 
vernment, and a large preface to his father's book, «© De non teme- 
randis eccleſiis.“ He died in ane 1679, and was interred in St. 
Dunſtan's-Church, Fleet-Street. - | | 
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SPENCE (Jos ERH), I A. This ornament of polite literature, 


was fellow of New-College, Oxford, where he took the degree of 
M. A. Nov. 2, 1727; $a in that year became firſt known to the 
learned world, by Af Eſſay on Pope's Odyſſey ; in which fome 
particular Beauties and Blemiſhes of that Work are conſidered, in 
two Parts,” in 12mo. He was ordained in 1724, and elected, 


bs 


by the univerſity, profeſſor of poetry, July 11, 1728, ſucceeding 


the Rev. Thomas Warton, B. D. father to Dr. Joſeph Warton, 


maſter of Wincheſter-School, and Mr. Thomas Warton, au- 
thor of The Hiſtory of Englith Poetry,“ and poetry-profeſſor; 
each of which three profeſſors were twice elected to their office, and 
held it for ten years, a period as long as the {ſtatutes will allow. 


Mr. Spence wrote an account of Stephen Duck, which was firſt 


publiſhed, as a pamphlet, in 1731. He travelled with the then 
earl of Lincoln into Italy, where his attention to his noble pupil 


did him the higheſt honour. In 1936, at Mr. Pope's deſire, he re- 


ubliſhed « Gorboduc,” with a preface, containing an account of 
the author, the earl of Dorſet. He never took a doctor's degree; 
but quitted his fellowſhip on , mee, by the Society of New- 
College, to the rectory of Great-Horwood in Buckinghamſhire, in 
the year 1742. As he never reſided upon his living, but in a plea- 
ſant houſe and gardens lent to him by his noble pupil, at Byfleet in 
Surrey (the rectory of which pariſh he had obtained for his friend 
Stephen Duck) he thought it his duty to make an annual viſit to 
Horwood, and gave away many ſums of money to the diſtreſſed 
| re and placed out many of their children as apprentices. In 


une 1742, he ſucceeded Dr. Holmes as his majeſty's profeſſor of 


modern hiſtory, at Oxford. His “ Polymetis,” was publiſhed in 

folio in 1747. He was inſtalled prebendary of the ſeventh {tall at 

Durham, May 24, 1754; and publiſhed in that year, An Ac- 
count of the Life, &c. of Mr. Blacklock, Student of Philoſophy 
at Edinburgh,” in 8vo. which was afterwards prefixed to his poems. 
The proſe pieces, which he printed in“ The Muſenm,” he col- 

lected and publiſhed, with ſome others, in a pamphlet, called, 
« Moralities, by Sir Harry Beaumont, in 1753.” Under that 
name he publiſhed, „ Crito, or a Dialogue on Beauty,“ and, 
„A particular Account of the Emperor of China's Gardens near 
Pekin, &c.“ both in 8vo. in 1732. He wren An Epiſtle from 


a Swiſs Officer to his Friend at Rome,” which was printed in 


« The Muſeum.” In 1758, he publiſhed, “ A Parallel, in the 
Manner of Plutarch, between a moſt celebrated Man of Florence 
ras owes and one ſcarce ever heard of in England (Robert 

ill, the Hebrew Taylor)“ in 12mo.. printed at Strawberry-H111, 
In the the ſame year, he took a tour into Scotland. In 1769, he 
communicated to Dr. Warton, ſeveral excellent remarks on Virgil, 


which he had made when he was abroad, and ſome few of Mr. 


Pope's, — Weſt-Finchale Priory, was now become Mr. Spence's 


Vol. VIII. No, 88. 1 retreat, 
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retreat, being part of his prebendal eſtate.” In 1767, he cloſed his 
literary labours, with“ Remarks and Diſſertations on Virgil,” in 
4to. and Augult 20, 1768, he was unfortunately drowned in a canal 
in his garden at Byfleet in Surrey. Being, when the accident hap- 


2 


. quite alone, it could only be conjectured in what manner it 
a 


ppened; but it was generally ſuppoſed to have been occaſioned 
by a fit while he was ſtanding near the brink of the water. 


—_— zz 


SPENCER (Dr. Jonn), a very ingenious and earned Engliſh 


divine, was born in Kent in 1630, and educated at Corpus-Chriſti- 
College in Cambridge; where he took a bachelor of arts degree in 
1648, and a maſter's in 1652. He was choſen fellow of his col- 
lege; and, in 1659, took a bachelor of divinity's degree, as he did 


a doctor's in 166g. In 1667, he was choſen maſter of Corpus- | 


Chriſt; and, in 1677, preferred to the deanery of Ely. Previous 


to this, in 1663, he publiſhed at Cambridge, in to. A Diſcourſe 


concerning Prodigtes.” In 1668, he publiſhed a Latin diſſertation 


concerning Urim and Thummim ; and, in 1685, his great and 
famous work, “ De legibus Hebræorum ritualibus & earum ratio- 


nibus.” He died in May 1695, and was interred in the chapel of 
Corpus-Chriſti-College. | . 
SPENCER (WILTIIAM), was fellow of Trinity- College in 
Cambridge, and a very learned man; of whom we know nothing 
moore, than that he publiſhed at the univerſity prefs, in 1638, the 
eight books againſt Celſus and Philocalia of Origen, with a cor- 
rected Latin verlion, and notes of his own, in 4ta. 

SPENSER (EpMunD), a great Engliſh poet, was born in Lon- 
don, and educated at Pembroke-Hall in Cambridge ; where he took 
a bachelor of arts degree in 1572, and a maſter's in 1576. He docs 
not feem to have much fortune or intereſt, at his firſt ſetting out into 
the world; for he is ſaid to have ſtood for a fellow ſhip in his col- 
lege, and to have miſſed it. This diſappointment, together with 
the narrownels of his circumſtances, forced him from the univerſity ; 
and we find him next taking up his reſidence with fome friends in 
the North, where he fell in love with his Rofalind ; whom he fo 
hnely celebrates in he paſtoral poems, and of whoſe cruelty he has 
written ſuch pathetic complaints. After he had ſtayed ſome time in 
the North, he was preyailed upon to quit his obſcurity, and come 
to London, that he might be in the way of promotion; and the firſt 


means he made ufe of, after his arrival there, was an acquaintance 


with Sir Philip Sidney. Yet it docs not appear when this acquaint- 
ance began, whether upon his addreſſing to him © The Shepherd's 
Calendar,“ or ſome time after. It is ſaid, that he was a ſtranger to 


Sir Thilip, when he had begun to write his“ Fairy Qucen;“ and 


that he took occalion to go to Leiceſter-Houſe, and to introduce 
we : huimſoelt 
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himſelf by ſending in to Sir Philip the ninth canto in the firſt book 
of that poem. Sir Philip was much ſurpriſed with the deſcription 
of © Deſpair” in that canto, and is ſaid to have ſhewn an unuſual : 
kind of tranſport on the diſcovery of ſo new and uncommon a ge- 
nius. After he had read ſome ſtanzas, he called his ſteward, and 
bad him give the perſon, who brought thoſe verſes, gol. ; but, 
upon reading the next {tanza, he ordered the ſum to be doubled. 
The ſteward was as much ſurpriſed as his maſter, and thought it 
his duty to make ſome delay, in executing ſo ſudden and lavith a 
bounty; but, upon reading one ſtanza more, Sir Philip raiſed his 
gratuity to 2001, and commanded the ſteward to give it immediately, 
jeſt, as he read further, he might be tempted to give away his 
Whols tar: | | 
Spenſer was created poet-Jauret to queen Elizabeth; but for 
ſome time he only wore the barren laurel, and poſſeſſed the place 
without the penſion. It is ſaid that her majeſty, upon Spenſer's 
preſenting ſome poems to her, ordered him 100]. ; but that Dux | 
leigh objecting to it, ſaid with ſome ſcorn of the poet,“ at! 
all this for a ſong ?*”” The queen replied, © Then give him what 
is reaſon.” 1 he bounty however being intercepted, Spenſer took 
a proper opportunity ip a few lines to her majeſty, in the form of 
a petition, to remzad her of her order: which produced the deſired 
effect; for the queen, not without reproving the treaſurer, imme- 
diately directed the payment of the money. It is hinted by ſome. 
writers that Spenſer. was very much inclined to be frettul and diſ- 
contented, and indeed there are ſcattered among his poems many 
weak and querulous bemoanings of hard and undeſerved treatment, 
not without ſome ſplenetic and fatirical reflections. In his“ Mo- 
ther Hubberd's Tale,” he has painted the misfortune of depending 
on courts and great perſons in a molt lively manner, and the de- 
{cription would have been very well, if it had not flowed, as it is 
to be feared it did, from ſpleen and diſappointment. Fe 
| In 1579, he was ſent abroad by the earl of Leiceſter ; but it 
does not appear in what fervice. The moſt important ſtep, which 
he afterwards made in buſineſs, was upon the lord Grey of Wil- 
ton's being appointed lord-deputy of. Ireland; to whom Spenler 
was recommended, and went, as fecretary. There is no doubt, 
that he filled his office with very good ſkill and capacity; as may 
appear by his“ Diſcourſe on the State of Ireland.” His ſervices 
to the crown were rewarded by a grant from queen Elizabeth of 
three thouſand acres of Jand in the county of Cork : his houſe was 
in Kilcolman; and the river Mulla, which he has more than 
once introduced into his poems, ran through his grounds. It Was 
in this retirement, that he completed his celebrated poem and chief 
d'œuvre, “ The Fairy Queen,“ which was begun and finithed at 
different intervals of+ tine. It was in this retirement, that ne was 
2 more ſucceſsful lover, than when he courted Roſalind : tor the 
: oo. FEM: | collection 
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collection of his ! Sonnets” are a kind of hiſtory of the progreſs of 


a new amour, which we find ended in a marriage, and gave occa- 
ſion to an epithalamium, which no one could write ſo well as him- 
ſelf. Laſtly, it was in this retirement, that he was viſited by Sir 


Walter Rawleigh, in his return from the Portugal expedition in 


1589. 

During the rebellion in Ireland under the earl of Deſmond, our 
poct was plundered and deprived of his eſtate; and ſeems to 
have ſpent the latter part of his life with much grief of heart, un- 


der the diſappointment of a broken fortune. He died in 1598, and 


was interred in Weſtminſter-Abbey near Chaucer, as he had de- 
fired: where a monument was erected to him at the charge of 
Robert Devereux earl of Eſſex. The preſent inſcription which is 
in Englith, places his birth in 1510, and his death in 1596; but 
this inſcription being thus erroneous in reſpeCt to the time, is with 
reaſon ſuppoſed to have been put up ſince, when the monument 
was perhaps wepaired ; and to be wholly different from the original 
one, which is mentioned by Fuller and others to have been in 
Latin. | 5 EN | 5 
SPERONE (SetRON), an ingenious and polite Italian writer, 
was born of a noble family at Padua in 1500; and made ſo rapid 
a progreſs in his juvenile, ſtudies, that, at twenty, he was choſen 
firit profeſſor of logic in the univerſity there; and was raiſed in 


1528 to the place of profeſſor extraordinary in philoſophy. We 


know but few circumſtances of his life. He lived a long time at 
Rome, and was there under the pontificate of Pius IV. who made 
him a knight. He was often employed in affairs of importance, 
and ſeveral princes would have raiſed him to dignities of any kind; 


but his love of eaſe and independence made him refuſe them all. 


Being once ſent to Venice, upon ſome negotiation, he ſpoke in the 
ſenate there with ſo much eloquence, that the judges and advocates 
left the bar, to liſten to him. He was alſo ſent by the pope to the 
kings of France and Spain about a peace; and harangued in ſuch 
a manner, as aſtoniſhed all who heard him. He died at Padua in 
1588, aged 88. It is ſaid that he was conſummately ſkilled in civil 
law, in theology, in hiſtory, and all branches of literature. His 
works, which are all written in Italian, conſiſt of dialogues, diſſer- 
tations, orations, letters, and a tragedy, h 
SPINCKES (NATHANAEL), an eminent Non-juring divine, 
was born at Caſtor, in Northamptonſhire (where Edmund his fa- 
ther, a native of New-England and a man of learning, was rector) 
in 1634. His mother, Martha, was daughter of Thomas Elmes, 
of Lilford in Huntingdonſhire. After being initiated in claſſical 
learning, under Mr. Samuel Morton, rector of Haddon, he was 
admitted of Trinity-College, Cambridge, under Mr. Bainbrigg, 
| 2 - | | March 
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March 22, 1669-70; and matriculated July 9, 1670. In the fol- 
lowing year, by the death of his father, he obtained a plentiful 
fortune, and a valuable library ; and on the 12th of October 1672, 
tempted by the proſpett of a Ruſtat ſcholarſhip, he entered him- 
ſelf of Jeſus-College, where, in nine days, he was admitted a 
probationer, and May 20, 1673, ſworn a ſcholar on the Ruſtat 
foundation. He became B. A. in 1673-4; was ordained deacon 
May 21, 1676; was M.A. in 1677; and admitted into prieft's 


orders Dec. 22, 1678. After reſiding ſome time in Devonſhire, 


as chaplain to Sir Richard Edgcomb, he removed to Peterſham, 
where, in 1681, he was aſſociated with Dr. Hickes, as chaplain to 
duke Lauderdale. On the duke's death, in 168g, he removed to 
St. Stephen's, Walbrook, London, where he continued two years, 
curate and lecturer. In 168 the dean and chapter of Peterborough 
conferred on him the rectory of Peakirk cum Glynton, in North- 


| amptonſhire, where he married Dorothy, daughter of Thomas 


Rutland, citizen of London. July 21, 1687, he was made a pre- 
bendary of Saliſbury ; in the ſame year, Sept. 24, inſtituted to the 
rectory of St. Mary, in that town; and, three days after, was 
licenſed to preach at Stratford ſubter Caſtrum, Wilts, for which 
he had an annual ſtipend of 8ol. He was deprived of all his pre- 


ferments in 1690, for refuſing to take the oaths to William and 


Mary. He was, after this period, in low circumſtances, but was 
ſupported by the benefactions of the more wealthy Non-jurors, and 
on the third of June 1713, he was conſecrated as one of their 
bilhops. He died July 28, 1727, and was buried in the cemetry 
of the pariſh of St. Faith, on the north fide of St. Paul's, Lon- 
don, with an inſcription on a white marble ſtone. —By his wife, 


who lived but ſeven days after him, he had many children, of whom 
two ſurvived their parents: William Spinckes, Eſq. who by in- 


duſtry and abilities acquired a plentiful fortune; and Anne, who 


was married to Anthony Cope, Eſq. His publications were very 


numerous, of which the © Sick Man viſited” is the principal. 


SPINOZA (BeneDiCT DE), an atheiſtical philoſopher, was 
the ſon of a merchant, who was originally a Portugueze ; and was 
born at Amſterdam about 1633. He learned the Latin tongue of 
a phyſician, who taught it at Amſterdam ; and who is ſuppoled to 
have been but looſe in the principles of religion. He applied him- 
| felt early todivinity, which he purſued for many years; and after- 
wards devoted himſelf entirely to philoſophy. He was a Jew by 
birth ; but having a geometrical turn, which made him apt to re- 
quire a reaſon for every thing, he quickly diſliked the doctrine of 
the Rabbins. However, it was only by degrees that he left their 


ſynagogue ; and perhaps he would not have broken with them ſo 

ſoon, had he not been treacherouſly attacked by a Jew, who gave 

him a thruſt with a knife, as he was coming from a play. The 
125 . £7 wound 
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wound was flight, but he believed the aſſaſſin deſigned to kill him. 


From that time he left them altogether, which was the reaſon of 
kis excommunication. Afterwards he became a Chriſtian : but he 
he was only a Chriſtian outwardly, having proved afterwards an 


Jew by birth, -a Chriſtian by policy, and an Atheiſt by principle. 


Spinoza is generally allowed to have been a ſociable, affable, 


honeſt, friendly, and good moral man. He was temperate, liberal, 
diſintereſted, He ſaid nothing in converſation, but what was edi- 
ſying ; never ſwore; never ſpoke diſreſpectfully of God; went 
fometimes to hear ſermons, and conſtantly exhorted others to go, 
He felt fo ſlrong an inclination to inquire after truth, that he re- 
nounced the world in a manner, the better to ſucceed in that in- 

uiry. Not contented to free himſelf from all manner of buſineſs, 
he alſo left Amſterdam, becauſe the viſits of his friends too much 
Interrupted his ſpeculations ; and, after often changing his place 
of reſidence, ſeitled at the Hague. None of his retirements, how- 
Ever, could prevent his fame and reputation from ſpreading far and 
wide; which occaſioned him frequent viſits at home, as well as 
invitations from abroad. Ihe famous prince of Conde, whoſe 
learning was almoſt as great as his courage, and who loved the 
converſation of free-thinkers, deſired to fee Spinoza; and procured 
him a paſs to come to Utrecht, when he commanded there the troops 
of France, Spinoza went : and, though the prince of Conde was 
gone to viſit a poſt the day Spinoza arrived at Utrecht, yet he re- 
turned as ſoon as poſſible, and held much diſcourſe with that philo- 
ſpher. The Palatine court deſired to have him, and offered him a 
profeſſorſhip of philoſophy at Heidelburg, which he declined. He 
died of a conſumption at the Hague, Feb. 1677, in his 45th year; 
fo fully confirmed in his Atheifm, that he had taken ſome precau- 
tions to conceal his wavering and inconſtancy, if perchance he 
ſhould diſcover any. His friends ſay, that out of modeſty he defired 


that no ſeR ſhould be called after his name. | 


SPON (CHARLES), a very ingenious and learned Frenchman, 


was the ſon of a merchant, and born at Lyons in 1609. He was 
ſent early to Ulm in Germany, whence his grandfather had removed 
for the Ake of ſettling in commerce, to learn Latin: and he made 
a proficiency, ſuitable to his uncommon parts. He had a fine 
talent for Latin poetry. At his return from Germany, he was ſent 
fo Paris; and lived with Mr. de Rodon in 1625 and 1626, who 
taught him philoſophy. He ſtudied alſo mathematics and aſtro- 


nomy under John Baptiſt Morin; but did not contract the taint of 


aſtrology, with which that otherwiſe great man was ſo mortally in- 
fected. From 1627, he applied himſelf to medicine for three or 
four years; and, quitting Paris in 1632, went to Montpellier, 
where he was received doctor in that faculty. Two years after, he 
was admitted a member of the college of phyſic at * — 
1 Sy „ WII 
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SPON—SPONDANUS. 2242 
— | — 
which place he practiſed with great ſucceſs in his profeſſion, till the 
time of his death. He was made, in 1645, a kind of honorar 

phyſician to the king, He maintained a correſpondence with all 
the learned of Europe, and eſpecially with Guy Patin, profeſſor of 
phyſic at Paris; above 150 of whoſe letters to Spon were publiſhed 
after his death. He was perfectly ſkilled in the Greek language, 
and underſtood the German as well as his own. He always culti- 
vated his talent for Latin poetry, and put the aphoriſms of Hippo- 
crates into verſe ; but, becauſe others had done the ſame, did not 
_ publiſh them. He publiſhed in 1661, the prognoſtics of Hippo- 
crates in hexameter verſe, which he entitled,“ Sibylla Medica.“ 
He publiſhed other things of his own, and did great ſervice to the 


republic of letters, by occalioning the works of other men to be 


publiſhed, as many were at Lyons under his inſpection and care. 

He died Feb. 21, 1684, after an illneſs of about two months, 
SPON (JAaMEs), ſon of the preceding, was born at Lyons in 

1647. After an education of great care, he was admitted doctor 


of phyſic at Montpellier in 1667, and a member of the college of 
phyſicians at Lyons in 1669. Theſe two years he ſpent at Straf= - 


burg with Boecler ; and there becoming very intimate with Charles 
Patin, he contracted, probably from that gentleman, a ſtrong gout 
for antiquities. - Some time after, Vaillant, the king's antiquary, 
paſſing through Lyons to Italy in queſt of medals and other anti- 
quities, Spon accompanied him. He afterwards, in 1675 and 1676, 
made a voyage to Dalmatia, Greece, and the Levant, in company 
with Mr. Wheeler; of all which places he has given us a very fine 
account. Being of the Reformed religion, he was obliged to de- 
camp in 1685, when the edit of Nants was revoked : he intended 
to retire to Zurich, the freedom of which city had been beſtowed in 
an honorary manner upon his father, and was upon the road thi- 
ther; but wintering at Vevay, a town upon the lake Leman, he 
died there in 1686. He was a member of the academy of the Ri- 
covrati at Padua; of that of the Beaux Eſprits, eſtabliſhed at 
Niſines by letters patents in 1682 ; and the author of many valuable 
and curicas works, chiefly relating to antiquities and his own pro- 
feſſion. „ 

SPON DAN US (JoAN NES), or John de Sponde, a man of un- 
common abilities and learning, was tiie ſun of a counſellor, and ſe- 
cretary to Jane d' Albert, queen of Navarre; and was born at Maul- 
con de Soule in the country of Biſcay in 1557. He made a conſi- 
derable progtreſs in literature; and, when not more than twenty, 
began a commentary upon Homer's Thad and Odyſſey, which was 
printed at Baſil in 138g, in folio, with a dedication to the king of 
Navarre, afterwards Henry IV. of France. The ſame year, he 
cauſed Ariſtotle's © Logic, to be printed at Baſil, in Greek and 
„ | e | „„ Jan 
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Latin, with marginal notes. He abjured the Reformed religion in 


2593, and immediately publiſhed a declaration of his reaſons for 


doing ſo. He left the court ſoon after his abjuration, and went to 
conceal himſelf in the mountains of Biſcay ; where he read and 
wrote himſelf to death. He died in 1595, and was buried at 


Bourdeaux. 
— on 


SPONDANUS (Hzxs1cvus), or Henry de Sponde, a younger 
brother of John de Sponde, was born in 1568, and educated at Or- 
tez ; where the Reformed had a college, and where he diſtingui 


himſelf early by his facility of acquiring the Latin and Greek fan- 


guages. Then he applied himſelf to the civil and canon la 
afterwards went to Tours, whither the parliament of Papſs was 
transferred : and here, his learning and eloquence at the bar bring- 
ing him under the notice of Henry IV. then prince of Bearn, he 
was made by him maſter of the requeſts at Navarre. In the mean 
time, he read with much cagerneſs the controverſial works of Bcl- 
larmine and Perron; and theſe made ſuch an impreſſion on him, 
that, after the example of his brother John, he forſook the Pro- 
teſtant religion, and embraced the Popitſh. He made his abjuration 
at Paris in 1595. In 1600, he went to Rome, where he ſpent 
ſome years : he took prieſts orders there in 1606, and that year re- 
turned to Paris; but Yen time after went again to Rome, where 


he was put into an office by pope Paul V. who loved him much. 


The great reſpect he met with in Italy determined him to ſpend the 
remainder of his days there ; but, in 1626, he was recalled into 
France, and made biſhop of Pamiers by Lewis XIII. Soon after 


his inſtallation, the duke of Rohan, who was commander of the 
Hugonots, took Pamiers: Spondanus, however, eſcaped by a 


breach in the walls; and the year after, when the town was re- 


taken by the prince of Conde, received letters of congratulation 


upon his ſafety from Urban VIII. He quitted Pamiers in 1642, | 


and went to Thoulouſe ; where he died the year after. 

With Baronius's content, he abridged his“ Annales Eccleſiaſ- 
tici, and continued them from 1197, where Baronius left off, to 
1640. He publithed allo, in folio, “ Annales Sacri = Mundi 
Creatione ad eju{dem Redemptionem;“ 
a (mall kind. 5 | 

SPOISWOOD {Jonx), archbiſhop of St. Andrew's in Scot- 
land, was deſcended trom an ancient and diftinguithed family in that 
country. His grandfather was (lain in the battle of Flodden-Field 
with his king, James IV. He was born in 1563. He ſhewed 
from his childhood a very. pregnant wit, great ſpirit, and a good 
memory; and, being educated in the univerſity of Glaſgow, arrived 
ſo early to perfection, that he received his degrees in his 16th year. 
Having made himſelf a thorough inalter of prophane learning, he 


| applied 


a 
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applied himſelf to ſacred; and became ſo diſtingus im it, chat, 
* eighteen, he was thought fit to ſucceed his father, who was mi- 
niſter of Calder. In i604; he attended Lodowick duke of Lenox 
as chaplain, in his embally to the court of. France, for confirming 
the ancient amity between the two nations; and returned in the 
an alſador's retinue through England, Fu 160g, upon the acceſ- 
ol James s to the hone of England, he was appointed, among 
other eminent perſons, to attend his majeſty into that kingdom ; and, 
the ſame year, was advanced to the archbithopric of Glaſgow, and 
made one of the privy-council in Scotland. In 1610, he Ppreſided 
in the ailembly at Glaſgow ; and the ſame year, upon the king's 
command, re pond to London about eccleſiaſtical affairs. * Havin 
filled the ſee of Glaſgow eleven years, he was tranſlated in 1615 to 
that of St Andrew's; and thus became primate and metropolitan. 
of all Scotland. T he year following, he preſided in the aſſembly 
of Aberdeen; as he did likewiſe in "othes allemblies for reſtoring 
the ancient diſcipline, and bringing the church of Scotland to ſome 
degrees of uniformity with that of England. He continued in 
high eſteem with James I. during his whole reign ; nor was he lets 
valued by Chartes I. who, in 1633, was crowned by him in the 
abbey-church of Holyrood-Houſe. In 1695, he was made chan- 
cellor of Scotland ; which poſt he had not held full four years, when 
the confuſions breaking out there obliged him to retire into Eng- 
land. Being broken with age, and grief, and ſickneſs, he went 
art to Newcaſtle; and continued there till, by reſt and the care of 
the phylicians, he had recovered {lrength enough to travel to Lon- 
don; where he no ſooner arrived, than he relapſed, and died in 
1639. He was interred in Weltminſter- Abbey, and an inſcription 
upon braſs fixed over him. He marricd a daughter of David 
Lindſay, biſhop of Roſs ; by whom he had ſeveral children. Sir 
Robert Spot{wood, his fecond fon, was eminent for his abilities : 
aud knowledge in the laws; was preferred by king James, and 
atterwards by king Charles; and was put to death or adhering to 
the marquis of, Montroſe. 
In 1633, his „ Hiſtory of the Church of Scot land, was pub- 
hed in tolo. This bi! tory was begun at the influence and com- 
mand of king James, amt is ſuppoſed to be written with much fide- 


lity and impartiality. 


ä 

SPRAN IGHER (BARTHOLOMEW), a German painter, was the 
lon of a merchant, and born at Antwerp in 1546. He was 
00 brought up under variety of maſters, and then went to Rome : 
here Cardinal Farneſe took him into his ſervice, and ae 
recommended him to pops Pius V. After painting a great 
number of pictures in ſcveral parts of Rome, he returned to Ger- 
Many „and became chief painter to tne emperor Maximilian II. and 
was fo much reſpected by his ſucceſior R udolph, Us, that that empe- 
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ror preſented him with a gold chain and medal, allowed him a pen- 
tion, honoured him and his poſterity with the title of nobility, 
lodged him in his own palace, and would ſuffer him to paint for 


nobody but himſelf. After many years continuance in his court, 


he obtained leave to viſit his own country ; and accordingly went to 
Antwerp, Amſterdam, Haerlem, and ſeveral other places; and, 
having had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing his own works highly ad- 
mired, and his manner almoſt univerſally followed in all thoſe 
parts, as well as in Germany, he returned to Prague, and dicd in 
a good old age. 

: — — 

SPRAT (Thon as), was born in 1636, at Tallaton in Devon— 
ſhire, the fon of a clergyman; and having been educated at a 
liule ſchool by the churchyard-iide, became a commoner of Wad- 
ham-Coliege in Oxford in 1631; and, being choſen ſcholar next 
year, proceeded through the uſual academical courſe ; and, in 1657, 
became M. A. He obtained a fellowſhip, and commenced poet. 
In 1659, his poem on the death of Oliver was publiſhed, with 


t ole of Dryden and Waller. Ile publithed the ſame year, a poem 


bl 


on the“ Plague of Athens.” Jo theſe he added afterwards a 
poem on Mr. Cowley's death. After the Reſtoration he took 
orders, and by Cowley's recommendation was made chaplain to the 
duke of Buckingham, whom he 1s ſaid to have helped in writing 


„The Reheartal.” He was likewiſe chaplain to the king. As 


was the favourite of Wilkins, at whoſe houſe began thoſe phi— 
lofuphicai conferences and inquiries which in time produced the 


Royal-Soctety, he was confequently engaged in the ſame ſtudies, 


and became one of the feliows ; and when, aſter their incorpora- 


non, ſomething ſeemed neceſlary to reconcile the public to the new 


inſtitution, he undertook to write its hiitory, which he publithed in 
1667. This is one of the few books which ſelection of ſentiment 
and elegance of diction have been able to preſerve, though written 


upon a fubject flux and trantitory. . In the next year he publithed, 


« Obtervations on Sorbicre's Voyage into England, in a Letter to 
Mr. Wren.“ Tn 1668, he publithed Cowley's Latin poems, and 
prefixed in Latin the life of the author z which he afterwards am- 
pliti. d, and placed before Cowley's Englith works, which were by 
will committed ro his care. Eccleſialtical benefices now fell faſt 
upon him. Ia 1608, he became a prebendary of Weſtminſter, 


and had afterwards the church of St. Margaret, adjoining to the 
abbey, He was in 1680, made canon of Windſor; in 1084, dean 


of VWeſtininiter, aud in 1684, bithop of Rocheſter. Being re- 


quired to write the “ Hittory of the Rye-iiouſe Am,” in. 4005» 


2 pubſitheg, « A true Account and Declaration of the horrid 
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_ Confipiracy agatnit the Inte King, his preſent Majeſty, and the pre- 
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being clerk of the cloſet to the king, he was made dean of the cha- 

el-royal; and the year afterwards received the Jaſt proof of his 
maſter;s confidence, by being appointed one of the commiſſioners 
for eccleſiaſtical affairs. Ou the critical day, when the declaration 
_ diſtinguiſhed the true ſons of the church of England, he ſtood 
neuter, and permitted it to be read at Weſtminſter, but preſſed none 
to violate his conſcience; and, when the biſhop of London was 
brought before them, gave his voice in his favour. - Thus far he 
ſuffered intereſt or obedience to carry him; but further he refuſed 
to go. When he found that the powers of the eccleſiaſtical com- 
million were to be exerciſed againſt thoſe who had refuſed the de- 
claration, he wrote to the lords, amd other commiſſioners, a formal 
proſeſſion of his unwillingneſs to Exerciſe that dvthority any longer, 
and withdrew himſelf from them. After they hall read his letter, 
they adjourned for ſix months, and ſcarcely ever met afterwards. 
When king James was frighted away, and a new government was 
to be ſettled, Sprat was one of thoſe who conſidered, in a confe- 
"rence, the great queſtion, whether the crown was vacant, and 
manfully ſpoke in favour of his old maſter. He complied, how- 
ever, with the new eſtabliſhment, and was left unmoleſted; but, in 
1692, a ſtrange attack was made upon him by one Robert Young 
and Stephen Blackhead, both men convicted of infamous crimes, 
and both, when the ſcheme was laid, priſoners in Newgate. 'Theie 
men drew up an Aſſociation, in which they v.hoſe names were ſub- 
ſcribed declared their refolution to reſtore king James; to ſeize the 
princeſs of Orange, dead or alive; and to be ready with thirty 
thouſand men to meet king James when he thould land. To this 
they put the names of Sancroft, Sprat, Mariborough, Saliſbury, 
and others. The copy of Dr. Sprat's name was obtained by a fic- 
titious requeſt, to which an anſwer “ in his own hand'' was deſired. 

His hand was copied fo well, that he confelled it might have de- 
ceived himſelf. Blackhead, who had carried the letter, being ſent. 
again with a plauſible meſſage, was very curious to fee the houſe, 
and particularly importunate to be let into the ſtudy ; where, as is 
. fuppoſed, he deſigned to leave the Allociation. This however was 

denied him, and he dropt it in a flower-pot in the parlour. Young 
now laid an information before the privy-council ; and, May 7, 
92, the biſhop was arreſted, and kept at a meſſenger's, under a 
ſtrict ard eleven days. His houſe was fearched, and directions 
were gien that the flower-pots ſhould be iufpected. The meſſen- 
gers however mulcd the room in which the paper was left. Black- 
head went therefore a third time; and, finding his paper where he 
had left it, brought it away. The bithop, having been enlarged, 
was, on June the 10th and ih, examined again before the piivy- 
council, and confronted with his accufers. Young perſiſted with 
the moſt obdurate. impudence, againſt the ſtrongeſt evidence; but 
the reſoluuon of Blackhead by degrets gave way. There icmained 
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at laſt no doubt of the biſhop's innocence, who, with great pru— 
d ncaand diligence, traced the progreſs, detected the characters 
of the two informers, and publiſhed an account of his own exami— 
nation, and deliverance; which made ſuch an impreſſion upon 
him, that he commemorated it through life by an yearly day of 
thankſgiving. Atter this, he paſſed his days in the quiet exerciſe 

of his function. He died May 20, 1713. He wrote ſeveral other 
things beſides what are mentioned. 


— —— 


SQUIRE (Sanur), D. D. This learned divine, the ſon of 


an apothecary, was born at Warminſler, in Wiltſhire, in 1714, 
and was educated at St. John's-College, Cambridge, of which he 
became a fellow. Soon after, Dr. Wynn, bithop of Bath and 
Wells, appointed bim his chaplain, and collated him to the arch— 
deaconry of Bath. In 1745, he was prcicmed by the king to the 
rectory of Topsfield in Eſſex; and, in 1749, when the duke of 
Newcaſtle (to whom he was chaplain and private ſecretary, as 
chancellor of the umverlity) was inttalled chancellor of Cambridge, 
he preached one of the commencement ſermons, and took the 
degree of D. D. In 1730, he was preſented by archbiſhop Her- 
ring to the rectory of St. Anne, Weliminſter (then vacant by the 
death of Dr. Pelling) being his grace's option on the ſee of Lon- 
don, and for Which he refigned his living of Topsfield in favour 
of a relation of the archbiſhop. Soon after, Dr. Squire was pre- 


ſented by the king to the vicarage of Greenwich in Kent; and, 
_ on the eſtablihment oi the houſehold of the prince of Wales 
(his preſent mayjeity) he was appointed his royal highnefs's clerk 


of the cloſet. In 1760, he was preſented to the deapcry of Briſtol. 
In 17601 {on the death of Dr. Ellis) he was advanced: to the 
biſhopric of St. David's, the revenues of which were conſiderably 
advanced by him. He died, May 7, 1766. He was a fellow of 
the Royal and . Aniiquarian Soctetes, and a conſtant attendant 
upon both. He married one of the daughters of Mrs. Ardeſoif, 
a widow lady of fortune (his paitithioner) in Soho-Square. Mrs. 
Squire, an excellent woman, by whom the biſhop left two ſons 


anda daughter, did not long ſurvive him. Beſides ſeveral ſingle 


ſermons on public occafions, biſhop Squire publiſhed the following 
pieces: 1. * An Inquiry into the Nature of the Engliſh Con- 
{tithtion, &.“ 2. ti he ancient Hiſtorv of the Hebrews vin- 
md &c Lambridec, 1741.” 3. Two Eſſays. I. A De- 
tence of the ancient Groek Chronology. II. An Inquiry into 
the Orivin of the Greek Language. Cambridge, 1741. 4. 
eee Ofiride liber, &. 1744. 5. An 
Effpy on the Ealance of Civil Power in England, 8vo. 174. 
6. ** Inditterence for Religion inexcuſable, &c London, 1748.“ 
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ligion made eaſy to young Perions, in a ſhort and famrliar Cate- 
chifm. London, £703. - 9 A Letter to the Right Hon. the 
Karl of Halifax on Peace, 17692,” Svo. by Dr. Dodd, received 
great aſſittance from biſhop Squire. He alſo lett in MS. a Saxon 
Srammar compiled by himſelf. | 
oo 
STACK HOUSE (Tnomas), a learned, pious, but neceſſitous 
divine, was many years curate 'of ' Finchley, where he began his 
History of the Bible ;” and afterwards vicar of Benham, Berks, 
where he died Oct. 11, 1752; and was buried. His works were 
very numerous, and unafcertained. | 
DEE 
STANLEY (Thomas, Eſq.) an Englith gentleman prodi- 
gioufly learned, was born at Cumberlow- Green, Herts, about 
1044. He was the ſon of '| homas Stanley, Eſq. who was a 
polite writer, but often confounded with his ſon. The father 
was of Pembroke-College, Cambridge, and being afterwards 
knighted, relided at Cumbertow-Green, Herts. Young Stanley, 
at fourteen, was ſent to Cambiidge, and placed in Pembroke-Hall. 
He was a great linguiſt and philuloge r, and had ſomething of a 
genius for poctry ; for before he lett the univerſity, he compoſed 
ſeveral little pieces in that way, which, together with ſome tranſ- 
lations out of French, Italian, and Spanilh authors; were publiſhed 
lone time after. When he had taken his degrees in Cambridge. 
he was alſo incorporated into the univerſity of Oxford. Then he 
performed the tour of France, Italy, and Spain; and, upon his 
return home, placed himfelt 10 the Mid: le-Jemple, London, and 
Tbs after married a daughter of Sir James Engan, of Flower, 
in the county of Northampton. The firſt work he publiſhed was, 
„Claudius AElianus his various Hiſtory, Lond. 1663, 8Vvo. He 
ſays, he made th! TE tzrit attempt in ubcdience to Ws father's com- 
mand. His next was, © The Hiſtory of Philoſophy, containing 
the Lives, Opinions, Actions, and Diſcourſes of the hiloſophers 
of every Sea.” This work went through ſeveral editions. Stan- 
ley, it is faid, finil! the this work before be was eight and twenty; 
atter which he undertook “ Arſchylus,“ the moſt Knotty and in- 
tricate of all the Greek poets ; and, after a world of pains ſpent 
ta reſtoring his text and illuſtrating his meaning, publiſhed an ac- 
curate and beautiful edition of that author, in 1064. folio. Be- 
ſides theſe monuments of his learning which are publiſhed, there 
were many other proofs of his unwearied application, remaining 
in manuſcript after his death, and preſerved in the library of More, 
biſhop of Ely. He died | in 1678. 
. 5 — —— 
. ST ATIUS = UBLIUS PAPINIUS), an ancient Roman poet, 
was deſcended of 2 rod family at Scllæ, a town in J.pirns, not 
tar ico the a Podonan grove. He was born at Naples, 
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but at what time is uncertain, though probably about the beginning 
of the reign of Claudius. His father had ſettled there ſome years 


before, had opened a ſchool of rhetoric and oratory, and met 


with encouragement ſuitable to his great merits and learning. He 
removed afterwards to Rome, and engaged in the ſame profeſſion 
with equal ſucceſs. Here our poct, though very young, fell in 
love with a widow named Claudia, and married her ſoon after, 
She was a lady of a fine wit, accomplithed in many parts of learn- 
ing, poetry in particular. He treated her with the utmoſt eſteem 
and tenderneſs. She very well deſerved ſuch treatment; as ſhe 
affectionately ſympathized with him upon every occaſion. Statins 
was much in favour with the emperor Domitian ; he won three 
victories at the Alban games; but he loſt the prize in the Capitol. 
His character was ſoon eſtabliſhed at Rome; and his“ Sylvz, or 
Miſcellaneous Pieces,” introduced him to the acquaintance of the 
greateſt wits of his age. Having for ſome time exerciſed his 
Vaſe in theſe Miſcellanies, he next attempted his © Thebaid ;” 
in which he was affifted by Maximus Junius, a man of quality 
and ſingularly learned. This poem coft him twelve years labour. 
Wi.̃e have no account of the time or manner of his death. It pro- 
bably happened in Trajan's time, and at Naples; as it does not 
appear that he had any call to Rome after Domitian's deceaſe. 
'STAVELEY (Tromas, Eſq.), of Cuſhington in Leiceſter- 
ſhire, aſter having completed his academical education at Peter- 
Houſe, Cambridge, was admitted of the Inner-Temple July 2, 
1647, and called to the bar June 12, 1654. In 1656, he marricd 
Mary, the youngeſt daughter of John Onebye, Eſq. of Hinckley, 
and ſteward of the records at Leiceſter, and ſucceeded his father— 
in-law in that office in 1662. In 1664, when the court eſpouſed 
the cauſe of Popery, and the preſumptive heir to the crown. openly 
profeſſed himſelf a Catholic, Mr. Staveley diſplayed the enormous 
exactions of the court of Rome, by publiſhing «© The Romi 
Horleleech.” Some years before his death, which happened in 


1683, he retired to Belgrave near Leiceſter, and, paſling the latter 
part of life in the ſtudy of Engliſh hiſtory, acquired a melancholy | 


habit, but was eſteemed a diligent, judicious, and faithful anti- 
quary. Belides the“ Hiſtory of Churches,” which firſt appearcd 


in 1712, Mr. Staveley left a curious hiſtorical gedigree of his own _ 


family, drawn up in 1682; and alſo ſome valuable collections to- 
wards the Hiſtory and Antiquities of Leiceſter,” to which ke 
had more particularly applied his reſearches. | 


_— — — 


STEELE (Sir RICHARD), an Engliſh writer, who made "TY 


ſelf famous by his zeal in political matters, as well as by the va- , 


riqus productions of his pen, was horn of Eugliſh parents at Dublin 
in Ireland; bur the year of his birth is not mentioned. His family 
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was a gentleman's ; ; and his father was a counſellor at law, and 


private ſecretary to James, the firſt duke of Ormond. He was 


carried out of that kingdom while very young; and educated, to- 
gether with his friend Addiſon, at the Charter- He in 
London. In 1695, he wrote a poem on the funeral of queen 
Mary, entitled,“ The Proceſſion.'“' His inclination leading him 
to the army, he rode for ſome time privately i in the guards, He 
became an author firſt, when an enſign of the guards, a way of life 


_ expoled to much irregularity ; ; and, being thoroughly convinced of 


many things, of which he often repented, and which he more often 
repeated, he wrote for his own private uſe a little book, called 
« The Chriſtian Hero,” with a deſign principally to fix upon his 
own mind a ſtrong impreflion of virtue and religion, in oppoſition 
to a ſtronger propenſity towards unwarrantable pleaſures. In 1701, 
he printed the book with his name. This had no other effect, but 
that, from being thought no undelightful companion, he was ſoon 
reckoned a diſagrecabſe fellow. One: or two of his acquaintance 
thought fit to miſuſe him, and try their valour upon him; and 
every, body he knew meaſured the leaſt levity in his words or ac- 
tions with the character of““ The Chriſtian Hero,” Thus he 
found himſelf lighted, inſtead of being encouraged, for his decla- 
rations as to religion : ſo that he thought it incumbent upon him 
to enliven his character. For this purpoſe he wrote the comedy, 
called“ The Funeral, or Grief a-la-Mode,”” which was aQted in 
1702; and, as nothing makes the town fonder of a man than a 
e play, this, with ſome other particulars enlarged upon to 
advantage, obtained the notice of the king; and his name, to be 
provided for, was, in the laſt table-book ever worn by the glorious. 
and immortal William the Third. 


He had before this obtained a captain's commiſſion in the lord | 


Lucas's regiment of fuſiliers, by the intereſt of the lord Cutts, to 
whom he had dedicated his “ Chriſtian Hero,” and who likewiſe 
appointed him his ſecretary, His next appearance as a writer again, 
was in the quality of the loweſt minilter of ſlate, to wit, in the 
ollice of gazetteer. He was introduced by Addiſon's means into 
the acquaintance of the earls of Halifax and Sunderland, by whoſe 
witerelt he was appointed gazetteer. * His next productions were 
comedies ; E he Tender Huſband,” acted in 1703, and“ The 
15 y ying pre; in 1704. In 1709, he began“ The Tatler;” the 

it of which was publiſhed April 12, 1709, and the laſt Jan. 2, 
17 10-11. This paper greatly increaſed his reputation and intereſt; 
and he was ſoon after made one of the commullioners of the ſtamp- 
office. Upon laying down © The Tatler,” he ſet up, in concert 
with Addifon, * The Speclator,” which began to be publiſhed 
March 1, 1710-11; after that, The Guardian; then 
which came out March 12, 17133 and aſter that, © The Englith- 
man,“ the firſt nut nber of which app: are“ (| Oc. ©, the ee, year. 
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Beſides the fe Locks, he wrote reed potent pieces, Which were 
afterwards collected, and publiſhed under the title of“ Political 
Writings, 1715,” 12mo. 

Having a defign to ferve in the laſt client of queen Anne, 
he reftgned his place of commiſſioner of the ſtamp— office in June 
1713; and was choſen member for the borough of Stockbridge in 
Hampſhire ; but he did not fit long in the Houfe of Commons, 
before he was expelicd for writing: The Engliſhman, being the 
cloſe of a Paper fo called,” and“ The Criſis.” 

He had now nothing to do till the death of the queen, but to 
indulge himfelf with his Sp n; and ac *cordinply, In 1714, -he pub- 


liſhed a treatiſe, entitled, The Romiſh Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of. | 


late Vears.' Soon after the 5 of George I. he was appointed 
furveyor of the roy ſtables at Hampton- Court, and governor of 
the royal company of comedians ; and was put into the commiſſion. 
of the peace for Middleſex ; and, April 1715, was knighted upon 
the preſenting of an addrefs to his ni jelly by the heutenancy., In 
the firſt parliament, he was choſen member for Boroughbrigg | in 
Yorkſhire; and, after the ſuppreiſion of the rebellion in the North, 
was app: Sifred one of the commitiicners of the ene eſtates in 
Scotland. The ſame year, 1715, he publiſhed in 8 -o.“ An Ac- 
count of the State of the 3 Catholic Religion throughout the 


World, &c. Alſo, © A Letter from the Larl of Mar to the King 


before his Majeſty's Arrival in England ;” and, the year follow- 
ing, a ſecond volume of + The Engliſh: an.” In 1718, came. 
aui An Acchunt of his Fiſh- Pool:“ he had obtained a patent 
for bringing filth to market alive; for Steele was a projector, and 
that was one circumſtance, among many, which kept him always 
poor. In 1719, he publiſhed « The Spiniter,” a pamphlet; and 
A Letter to the Ear of Oxtord, concerning the Dill ot Peerage,” 

which bill he oppoſed in the Houſe of Commons. In 1720, he 
wrote tWO pieces againlt the South-Sea Scheme; one called THe 
Crilis of Property,“ the other © A Nation a Family.” This 
year he likewiſe began a paper under the name of Sir John Edgar, 
called “ The Theatte;'““ which he continued every Pueſday and 
Saturday,. till the zth be April fol! OWING. During the cuurſe of 
this paper, VIZ. on the 23d of January, we patent of governor of 
the royal Wm op! y of Comedians was revoxed by the kin g: upon. 
Ve 111% h, he drew up aud publithed, A State-of the Cafe 8 cen 
the Lord Chamberlain Lf Ils Nai y > Houſchold and the Gover- 
nor of hh Royal Company of Comedians.” He tells us, in this- 
e Hap that a . . lord, ichout any Cauſe a ſlign ed, ſends a 
N zeiſag . ie fied 0 dl Robart Steele, Mr. W IKE, and Mr. Booth, 
Wn VII. Cibber, who for forme tune ſubmitted to a diſabili:y 


of appearing on tlie llage, during ine pleature of one who had no- 
thing to do with it; ang thut, wan this lawiels will and Dicalure 
Wadjehapged, alvery flak GELarailion: vas made, that alFihe mor- 
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ufication put upon Mr. Cibber was intended only as a prelude to 


remote evils, by which the patentee was to be affected. Upon 


this, Six Richard wrote to two great miniſters of ſtate, and like- 


wiſe delivered a petition to the king, in the preſence of the lord- +, 
chamberlain : but theſe had no effect, for his patent was revoked, 


though it does not appear for what reaſon ; and the loſs he ſuſtained 
upon this occaſion is computed by himſelf at almoſt 10,c0cl. In 


1722, his comedy, called © The Conſcious Lovers was ated 


with great ſucceſs ; and publiſhed with a dedication ſtb the king, 
{ur which his mejeſty made him a preſent of zol. He died Sep- 
tember 1, 1729, at his ſeat at Llangunnor near Caermarthen, in 
Wales, and was privately interred according to his own deſire, He 
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had been twice married: his firſt wiſe was a lady of Barbadoes, with 


whom he had a valuable plantation upon the death of her brother; 


his ſecond was the daughter.of Jonathan Scurlock, of Llangunnor, 


Ilg. by whom he had one fon and two daughters, 

STELLA (James), an eminent painter, the ſon of Francis 
Stella, a Fleming, was born in 1596 at Lyons, where his father 
| had ſettled in his return from Italy. He was but nine years old at 
his father's death; but, applying himſelf to painting, ſucceeded fo 
well, that at twenty he went to Italy to be perfected. As he was paf- 
ling through Florence, the great duke Coſmo de Medicis employed 
him; and, perceiving him to be a man of genius, afligned. him 


lodgings and a penſion equal to that of Callot, who was there at 


the ſame time. He ftaycd in this city ſeven years, and performed 
ſeveral, things in painting, deſigning, and graving. Thence he 
went to Rome, where he ſpent eleven years; chiefly in ſtudying 
the antique ſculptures, and Raphacl's paintings. Having acquired 
a good taſte, as well as a great reputation, in Rome, he reſolved to 
return to his own country; intending, however, to paſs thence 
into the ſervice of the king of Spain, who had invited him more 
than once. When he came to Paris, and was preparing for Spain, 
cardinal Richelieu detained him; and prefented him to the King, 
who aſſigned him a good penſion and Jodgings in the Louvre. He 
vave ſuch ſatisfaction here, that he was honoured with the order 
vt St. Michael. He died of a moſt tedious conſumption in 1647. 


STEPHANUS BYZANTINUS, or of Byzantium, was an 


_—_ 6 N . * . Fane 
able grammarian, who lived in the fifth or f1xzth century; for it 


not certain which. He compoſed a dictionary, of which we 
have nothing remaining, but a mean abridgment. | 
STEPHENS (IIENRY), wasa Frenchman, and one of the beſt 
printers of his time. He died in 1520, and. left three ſons behind 
him, who carried the art of printing to perfection; and were, two 


of them at leaſt, very extraordinary men, exclutively of their pro- 
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feſſion. The ſecond ſon, Ronexr, was WER at Paris in 130g; 
and applied ſo ſeverely to letters in his youth, that he acquirad a 

erfect knowledge in the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew Pander 
Ehe year after his father's death, his mother was married is on 
de Colines, in Latin Colinzus ; who by this means came into the 
poſſeſſion of Henry Stephens's printing-houſe, carried on the bu- 
{ipeſs till his own death in 1547, and is well known for the neatneſs 


and beauty of his Italic character. In 1522, when he was nine 


tcen, Robert was charged with the management of his. father-in- 
law's preſs; and the ſame year came out, under his inſpection, 
a New Teſtamcnt in Latin, which gave ſuch offence to the Paris 
divines, that they threatened to have it burned, and him baniſhed. 


He appears to have married, and to have {et up for himſelf ſoon 


after; for there aic books of his printing, dated ſo early. as in 


1526. He wa ried Perrete, the daughter of Badius, a printer; 


who was a learned woman, and underſtocd Latin well. In 1539, 
Francis I. named him his printer; and ordered a new ſet of letters 
to be founded, and ancient manuſcripts to be fought after, for him. 
The averſion, which the doctors af the Sorbonne had conceived 
againſt biin, on account of the Latin New Teitament in 1522, re- 
Ss $5 in, 1532, when ne printed his great Latin Bible. Francis pro- 
tected him: but, this king dying in 1547, he ſaw plainly that there 
us no more good to be done at Paris: and therefore, aiter ſuſtaining 
the efforts of his enemies till 1552, he withdrew e to Geneva, 
Where he lived in intimacy with Calvin, 27.2, oh and others, 
whoſe works he printed; and died there in 1559. The elder 
brother, FRAN CIS, worked l. with his . in- law Colinæus, 
after Robert had left him; and dicd at Paris about 1550. CHARLES 
the youncelt bro ther, cough more Conliderable than'Fanois: Was 
vet erer to him both as a, printer and a ſcholar ; nevertheleſs, 
1 wrote and pin Rey man iy uſeful and valuable works. He 
Was born about 130, and became fo pertecly [killed in Greek and 
Latin literature, that La arus de Bail took him for preceptor to his 
fon - RR y, and etterwards carricd him with him into Germany. 
Ho {tudicd 1 and took a doctor's degree at Paris; but this did 
not hinder him from follow) ag the profeſlion Cf his father, and 


being printer to the King. In the mean time, he was more of an 
thor, than a printer; having written upwards oi thirty works 
upon various ſubjects. tHe dicd at Paris in 1504, leaving behind 


lum a very learne d daughter. 

HENRY, ROBERT, and FRANCIS, the ſons af 188 make 
the third generation of the Stephens's, aud were all printers. 
Henry, was born at Paris, in 1528; and being carefully e- ducated 


by his father, became tlc moli earned of all his learned family. 


He was particularly fkilled in the Greek language, which he con- 
ceived a tondacts for from: his infancy ; Audicd afterwards under 
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as to paſs for the beſt Grecian in Europe, after the death of Budæus. 
He had alſo a ſtrong paſſion for poetry, While he was yet a child, 
which he cultivated all his life; and gave in his tendereſt years fo 
many proofs of uncommon abilities, that he has always been ranked- 
among the celebres enfans. He had a violent propenſity to aſtrology 
in the younger part of his life, and procured a maſter in that way; 
but ſoon perceived the vanity of it, and laid it aſide. It ſeems to 
have been about 1546, when his father took him into buſineſs: yet, 
before he could think of fixing, he reſolved to travel into foreign 
countries, to examine libraries, and to connect himſelf with learned 
men. He went into Italy in 1347, and ſtayed there two years; and 
returned to Paris in 1549» e he ſubjoined ſome Greek verſes, 
made in his youth, to a foo edition of the New Tellament in 
Greek, which his father had juſt finiſhed. In 1550, he went over' 
to England; and in 15451 to Flanders, where he learned the Spaniſh 
tongue of the Spaniards, who then poſſeſſed thoſe countries, as he 
had before learned the Italian in Italy. On his return to Paris, he 
found his father preparing to leave France : we do not know - 
ther he accompanied him to Geneva ; but, if he did, it is certain 
that he returned immediately after to Paris, and ſet up a printing- 
houſe. In 1554, he went to Rome, viſiting his father at Geneva 
as he went; and the year after to Naples; and returned to Paris by 
the way of Venice, in 1356. This was upon buſineſs committed 

to him by the government. Then he ſat down to printing, and 
ave the world beautiful and correct editions of all the ancient 
- Greek and other valuable writers. He called himſelf at firſt 
„printer, of Paris;“ but, in 1558, took the title of “ printer to 
Ulric Fugger;“ a very rich German, who allowed him a very con- 
ſiderable penſion. He was at Geneva in 1558, to fee his father, 
who died the year after; and he married in 1560. Henry III. of 
France was very fond of Stephens, ſent him to Switzerland in 
ſearch of manuſcripts, and gave him a penſion. He took him to 
court, and made him great promiſes : but the troubles, which ac- 
companied the latter part of this king's reign, not only occaſioned 
Stephens to be diſappointed, but made his fituation in France ſo 
dangerous, that he thought it but prudent to remove, as his father 
had done before him, to Geneva. He died in 1595, leaving a fon 
Paul, and two daughters; one of which, named Florence, had 
eſpouſed the learned Iſaac Caſaubon in 1386. PAUL, though inferior 
tohis father, was yet well ſkilled in the Greek and Latin tongues. He 
carried on the butineſs of a printer for ſome time at Geneva; but 
his preſs had greatly degenerated from the beauty of that at Paris, 
and he afterwards ſold his types to Chouet, a printer. He died at 
Geneva in 1627, aged 60 years, leaving a fon Antony, who was 
the laſt printer of the Stephens's. Antony, quitting the religion of 
his father for that of his anceſtors, quitted allo Geneva, and re- 
turned to Paris, the-place. of their original. Here he was ſome 
| Hh 2 W time 
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time printer to the king; but, managing his affairs ill, he was 


obliged to give all up, and to have recourſe to an hoſpital, where 
he died in extreme miſery and blindneſs in 1674, aged 80. 


— — p 


STEPHENS (Rozzrr, Eſq.), an eminent antiquary, was the 


' fourth ſon of Richard Stephens, Eſq. of the elder houſe of that 
name at Eaſtington in Glouceſterſhire, By Anne, the eldeſt daughter 
of Sir Hugh Choimeley, of. Whitby, in Yorkſhire, baronet. His 


| firſt education was at Wotton-School, whence he removed to Lin- 


coln- College, Oxford, May 19, 1681. He was entered very 


young in the Middlc-'T'emple, applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the 
common-law, and was called to the bar. As he was maſter of a 
ſuſficient fortune, it may be preſumed that the temper of his mind, 


which was naturally modeſt, detained him from the public exerciſe 
of his proſeſſion, and led him to the politer ſtudies, and an acquaint- 
ance with the beſt authors, ancient and modern: yet he was 
eftcemed by all who knew him to have made a great proficiency in 


the law, though biſtory and antiquities ſeem to have been his fa- 


vourite ſtudy. When he was about twenty years old, being at a 
relation's houſe, he accidentally met with'ſome original letters of 
the lord-chancelior Bacon; and finding that they would greatly im— 
prove the collections then extant relating to king James 
immediately ſet himſelf to ſearch for whatever might elucic 
obſcure pallages, and publiſhed a complete edition of them in 1702, 
with uſeful notes, and an excellent hiſlorical fatrodufction. Being 
a relation of Robert Harley, cari.of Oxford (whoſe mother was a 


Stephens) he was preferred by him to be chief ſolicitor of the cuſ- 


tons, in which employment he continued with undiminiſhed repu— 
tation till 1726, when he declined that troubleſome office, and 
was appointed to ſucceed Mr. Madox in the place of hiſtoriographer 


royal. He then formed a deſign of writing a Hiſtory of King 


James the Firlt, a reign which he thought to be more miſrepre- 
ſented than almoit any other ſince the Conqueft.:- and, if we may 
judge by the good impreſſion which he ſeems to have had of theſe 
times, hig.exactneſs and care never to advance any thing but from 


unquettionable authorities, beſides his great candour and integrity, 


it could not but have been a judicious and valuable performance. 


He married Mary the daughter of Sir Hugh Cholmeley, a lady of 
great worth; died at Graveſend, near Thornbury, in Glouceſter— 
thire, Nov. 9, 1732; and was buried at Eaſtington, the ſcat of 
his anceitors. ; | = | | 
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STEPNEY (GORE), an Engliſh poet and ſtateſman, was de- 


ſcended from a family at Pendigraſt in Pembrokeſhire, but born at 
London in 1663. He received his education at Weſtminſter— 
School, and was removed thence to Trinity-College, Cafabridge, 
in 1082; where, being of the ſame ſtanding as well as college with 

| . | Charles 


STERNE. / Laurence). — 
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Charles Montague, Eſq. afterwards earl of Halifax, a ſtrict friend- 
ſhip grew up between them. To this lucky incident was owing all 
the preferment Stepney afterwards enjoyed, who 1s ſuppoſed not to 
have had parts ſufficient to have riſen to any diſtinction, without 
the immediate patronage of fo great a man: When Stepney firſt 
ſet out in life, he ſeems to have been attached to the Tory intereſt; 
for one of the firſt poems he wrote was an Addrefs to James II. 
upon his acceſſion to the throne. Soon after, when Monmouth's 
* rebellion broke out, the univerſity of Cambridge, to ſhew their 
zeal for the king, thought proper to burn the picture of that raſh 
prince, who had formerly been their chancellor: upon which oc- 
-alion Stepney wrote ſome good verſes. Upon the Revolution, he 
embraced another intereſt, and procured himſelf to be nominated 
% ſeveral foreign embaſſies. - In 1692, he went to the elector of 
Brandenburg's court, in quality of envoy ; in 1693, to the Impe- 
rial court in the ſame character; in 1694, to the elector of Saxony 
and, two years after, to the electors of Mentz, Cologn, and the 
congreſs at Francfort. He was employed in ſeveral other embaſſies; 
and, in 1706, queen Anne ſent him envoy to the States-General. 
Ile was very ſucceſsful in his negotiations, which occaſioned his 
conſtant employment in the moſt weighty affairs. He died at 
Chelſea the year after, 1707, and was buried in Weſtminſter-Abbey; 
where a fine monument was erected over him, with a pompous in- 
{cription. At his leiſure hours he compoſed ſeveral other pieces, 
belides thoſe already mentioned. | : | 
STERNE (LauRENCE), an Engliſh writer of very original 
powers, and a-turn of wit ſomewhat in the. manner of Rabelais, 
was the fon of Roger Sterne, grandſon to Sterne, archbiſhop of 
York.. He was born at Clonmell, in the ſouth of Ireland, Ns. | 
24, 171%; which was owing to the profeſſion of his father, who 
was an officer is the army, and at that time ſtationed at Clonmell. 
After travelling with his parents, in the military way as we may 
call it, from one {tation to another through various countries, he 
was ſent to ſchool at Halifax in Yorkſhire in 1722. Here he con- 
tinued till 1731; and, in 1732, was ſent to Jeſus-College in Cam- 
bridge, where he ſtaid ſome time. He then went to Vork; and, 
being in orders, was preſented to the Uving of Sutton, by the in- 
tereſt of his uncle Dr. Sterne, a prebendary of that church. He 
married in 1741; and was ſoon made a prebendary of York, by 
the ſame intereſt. He afterwards quarrelied with his uncle, who 
became his bittereſt enemy, becauſe he would not be a party-man, 
and write paragraphs in the news- papers. By his wife's means he 
got the living of Stillington : but remained near twenty years at 
>utton, doing duty at both places. He was then in very good 
nealth, which, however, ſoon after forſook him; and books, paint- 
ing, fiddling, and ſhooting, were his chief amuſements. 


In 
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5 1760, he went to London, to publiſh his two firſt volumes of 
« Triſtram Shandy;“ and was that year preſented by lord F—. 


y 


to the curacy of Coxwold. In 1762, he went to France, and two 


years after to Italy, for the recovery of his health ; but his health 
never was recovered. Ile had a conſumption of the lungs, under 
which he languiſhed till 1768, his ſpirits never failing him to the 
laſt ; for it was under all this illneſs that he compoſed and publiſhed 
the greater part of his ingenious and entertaining works. Garrick, 
who was his intimate friend and admirer, wrote the tollowing epi- 
taph for him : 
( | 

“ Shall pride a heap of ſculptur'd marble raiſe 

Some worthleſs, unmourn'd, titled fool to praiſe ; 

And ſhall we not by one poor grave-ſtone learn, 

Where geti.:us, wit, and humour, fleep with Sterne?“ 


His works conſiſt of, 1. The Life and Opinions of Triſtram 


Shandy.“ 2. “ Sermons.” g. A Sentimental Journey.” 4. © Let- 
ters,” publiſhed ſince his death, . | \ 
: _———- — 0 5 

STERNHOLD (Tnomas), an Engliſh poet, was born in 

Hampſhire, as Wood thinks; but he is not ſure. He is leſs ſure, 
whether he was educated, as ſome ſuppoſed, at Wykeham's-School 
near Wincheſter ; but very ſure, that, after ſpending ſome time at 
Oxford, he left the univerſity without a degree. He then repaired 
to the court of Henry VIII. was made groom of the robes to him, 
and had an hundred marks bequeathed to him by the will of that 
king. He continued in the fame office under Edward VI. and was 
in ſome eſteem at court for his vein in poetry, Being a moſt zca- 
lous reformer, and a very ſtri& liver, he became ſo ſcandalized in 

the amorous and obſcene ſongs uſed there, that he turned into Eng- 
liſh metre one and fifty of David's pſalms, and cauſed muſical notes 
to be ſet to them. He flattered himſelf, that the courtiers would 
ſing them inſtead of their looſe and wanton ſonnets'; but very few 
of them did ſo. However, the poetry and mulic being thought 
admirable in thoſe times, they were gradually introduced into all 
parochial churches. We do not find, that Sternhold compoſed any 
other poetry. He died in London in 1349. TN 


STESICHORUS, an ancient Greck poet, was born at Himera, 
a city of Sicily, in the 37th Olympiad, which was about the time 
of the prophet Jeremiah. His name was originally Tyſias, but 
changed to Steſichorus, on account of his being the firſt who taught 
the Chorus to dance to the lyre. He appears to have been a man of 
the firſt rank for wiſdom and authority among his fellow-citizens; 
and to have had a great hand in the tranſactions between that {tate 
and the tyrant Phalaris. He. died at Catana in Sicily at above 
eighty ; and the people were ſo ſentible of the honour his 2 
ol lie 
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did the city, that they reſolved to keep them, whatever pretenices' 
the Himerians ſhould make to the contrary. Much of this poet's 
hiſtory depends upon the authority of Phalaris's epiſtles; and if the 
enuintneſs of theſe ſhould be given up, as we know it has been 
diſputed, yet we collect thence the eſteem and character Steſichorus 
_ bFe with antiquity. We have no catalogue of his works on re- 
cord: Suidas only tells us, in general, that he compoled a book of 
lyrics in the Dorian dialect; of which a few ſcraps, not amounting 
to threeſcore lines, are ſet together 1 in the collection of Fulvius Ur- 
ſhnus, at Antwerp, 1368, in vo. 

STEVE NS {GEORGE Arab nn) an extraordinary and ve 
eccentric genius, was the fon of a tradefiſan who refided in Hol. 
porn. George received an education ſuperior to the rank in which 
he moved, which gave him a diſguſt to the counter, and, in the 
juvenile part of lite, he teſtified. the preference he gave to the 
theatre. 

Inclination and neveſlity; or Probably both, led him early to the 
ſt age, in which profeſſion he palled ſome years in itincrant compa- 
nies, particularly in that whoſe principal ſtation is at Lincoln, till 
at length he appeared to have fixed his reſidence in London, where 
he was ellablithed by an engagement at Covent-Garden theatre. 

lis Nee ces as an actor were truly contemptible, for in that 
walk he diſplayed no genius or merit. ' After living in every kind 
of difftpation, generalſy neceſſitous, and always extravagant, he 
had the good fortune to hit upon a plan, which enabled him to place 
himſelf in independent if not affluent circumſtances. He compoſed 
a ſtrange medic y under the title of, © A Lecture upon Heads;“ the 
heads al which he occaſionally repeated 1 in various companies, and 
alten paid his reckoning w ith his humour, partic ularly at the Ben 
Johnſon's-Head in Little Ruſſel-Street. 

About this period, bein '8 in company with Garrick and Foote; 
he was re queſted to repeat {ome of his LeQure upon Heads, which 
ſo pleaſed thoſe gentlemen, that they perſuaded him to exhibit it 
upon the ſtage, and he accordingly engaged the little. theatre in the 
Hay— Market, where he performed it for ſeveral ſucceſſive nighis 
with great. 5 and emolument. It muſt, however, as a tri 
bute to truth, be acknowledged, that Stevens obtained the firſt idea 
of his. Lecture at a village, where he was manager of a ſtrolling 
company, from a country mechanic, vio deſcribed the members 
of the corporation with great ſpirit and genuine humour. Alex- 
ander improved upon thefe hints, and was afliſted in mannfacturing 
the 'heads by the fame hand. Stevens was, probably, the firſt in- 
ſtance that can be produced of the fame perfon, who, by his wri- 
ting and rociting, could, for tour hours fucceflively, alone entertain 
an audience. Ihis fame Lecture, though attempicd by ſeveral 
good actors, never produced the viable effect it did when delivered 
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by him. Having exhibited it, with extraordinary ſucceſs throughout 
England, he went to America, and met with uncommon applauſe 
at Bolton and Philadelphia. After an abſence. of two years he 
returned to England, and ſoon after went over to Ireland, where 


he met with a molt agreeable reception. He is ſaid to have rea- 


lized, at one time, near ten thouſand pounds. | 

As a companion, he was cheertul, humorous, and entertaining; 
particularly after the manner of his predeceſſor, Tom D' Urtey, by 
his ſinging with much drollery and ſpirit, ſongs of his own wri- 
ting, many of which are not only poſſeſſed of wit, «but a happy 


manner of expreſſion, and an originality of fancy, founded upon 


no ſmall ſhare of learning, and a particular intimacy of the heathen 
mythology. He was alſo the author of a novel, in two volumes, 
entitled, The Adventures of l'om Fool; and was concerned in 
ſeveral. periodical productions, particularly Eſſays in the Public 
Ledger, and Beauties of the Magazines, in which, he has given 

root of a conſiderable ſhare of humour and genius. He allo 
wrote the following dramatic pieces. 1. * Diſtreſs upon Diltrel:, 
or, a Tragedy in True Tatte.” 2. « The French Flogged, or, 
the Britiſh Sailors in America.“ 3. The Court of Alexander;“ 


and, 4. The Prip to Portſmouth.'“ He had retired, for ſome 


years, to Biggleſwade in Bedfordſhire, his health being much im- 
paired, and his laculties greatly debilitated, where he died Sept. b, 


1794. | | 


_— 


STI LLINGFLEET (Dr. Epwarp), an. Engliſh prelate of 


reat abilities and learning, was deſcended from an ancient family 


at Stillingfleet near York ; and was born at Cranbourn in Dorſct- 
ſhire, April 17, 1035, being the ſeventh ſon of his father, Samucl 
Stillingficet, Gent. After an education at a private grammar-ſchool, 
he was ſent ia 1648, to St. John's-College, Cambridge ; of which 
he was choſen fellow March 31, 16053, having taken a bachelor of 
arts degree. Then he withdrew a little from the univerſity, to live 
at Wroxhall in Warwickihire, with Sir Roger Burgoin, a perſon 
of great piety, prudence, and learning; and afterwards went to 
Nottingham, to be tutor to a young gentleman of the family of 
Pierrepoint. Alter he had been about two years in this ſtation, he 
was recalled by his patron Sir Roger Burgoin, who, in 1657, gave 
him the rectory of Sutton; which he entered upon with great plea- 
fure, havigg received epilcogpl orders from Dr. Brownrigg, the 
ejected bithop of Exeter. In 1659, he publiſhed, “ Iremicum, 


or, a Weapon- Salve for the Churches Wounds ;” which, while 


it ewed prodigious abilities aud learning in fo young a man, gave 


great offence to many of the church-party, In 1662, he publitihed, 


« Origines Sacre, or, a Rational Account of the Grounds of Na- 
tural and Revealed. Religion.” This admirable work made him 
ſo known to the world, aud got him tuch e{t-2m among the learned, 
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that, when a reply appeared in 165g to Laud's book againſt Fiſher 
the Jeſuit, he was pitched upon to anſwer it ; which he did, to the 
public ſatisfaction, in 1664. | | 15 
The fame of theſe excellent performances was the occaſion that, 
while he continued at his living of Sutton, he was choſen. preacher 
at the Rolls-Chapel by Sir Harbottle Grimſton, maſter. This 
obliged him to be in London in term-time, and was a fair intro- 
duction to his fettlement there, which followed ſoon after; for he 
was prefented to the rectory of St. Andrew's, Holborn, in Jan. 
1664-5. Afterwards, he was choſen lecturer at the Lemple; ap- 
pointed chaplain to the King; made canon-relidentiary of St. Paul's 
in 1070, as afterwards prebendary of Canterbury, and dean of St. 
Paul's: in all which ſtations he acquitted himſelf like an able, dili- 
gent, and learned divine, While he was rector of Sutton, he 
married a daughter of William Dobyns, a Glouceſterſhire gentle- 
nan, who lived not long with him; yet had two daughters, who 
dicd in their infancy, and one fon, Dr. Edward Stillingfleet, after- 
wards rector of Wood-Norton in Norfolk. Then he married a 
daughter of Sir Nicholas Pedley, of Huntingdon, ſerjeant at law, 
who lived with him almolt all his life, and brought him ſeven chil- 
dren, of whom two only ſurvived him. | 
In 166g, he went out bachelor, and, in 1668, doctor of divi- 
nity, He was deeply engaged in all the controverſies of his times; 
with Deiſts, Socinians, Papiſts, Diſſenters, &c. In 1689, he was 
made biſhop of Worceſter. He had a controverſy, in the latter 
part of his life, with Mr. Locke; who, having laid down ſome 
principles in his © Eſſay on Human Underſtanding,” which ſeemed 
to the biſhop to ſtrike at the Myſteries of Revealed Religion, fell 
on that account under his lordſhip's cognizance. He died at his 
houſe in Park-Street, Weſtminiter, March 27, 1699. His corpſe 
was carried to Worceſter- Cathedral, and there interred : after 
which an elegant monument was erected over him, with an inſcrip- 
tion written by Dr. Bentley, who had been his chaplain. His 
writings which are very numerous, were all collected, and re- 
printed in 4719, in 6 vols. folio. | 
STILLINGFLEET (BENJAMIN, Eſq.) was grandſon to the 
biihop of Worceſter, and equally di{.inguithed as a naturaliſt and a 
poet, the rare union ſo much deſired by the ingenious Mr. Aikin. 
Both the biihop and our author's father were fellows of St. John's- . 
College-1n Cambridge. The latter was alſo F. R. S. M. D. and 
Greſham-profeſſor of phyſic; but, marrying in 1692, loſt his 
lugrative offices, and the biſhop's favour ; a. misfortune that 
affected both him and his poſterity. He took orders however, and 
obtained, by his father's patronage, the rectory of Newington- 
Butts, which he immetiately exchanged for thoſe of Wood-Nor- 
tom and Swanton in Norfolk. He died in 1708. Benjamin, his 
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only ſon, was FRAY! at Norwich-School, which he left in 1720, 
with the character of an excellent ſcholar. He then went to Tri- 
nity-College, Cambridge, at the requeſt of Dr. Bentley, the maſ- 
ter, who had been private tutor to his father, domeſtic chaplain. to 
his grandfather, and was much indebted to the family. Here he 
was admitted April 14, 1720; took the degree of B. A. and became 


a candidate for a fellowthip ; but was rejected, by the maſter's in- 


fluence. Ile travelled after this unexpected diſappointment into 
Italy; and; by being thrown into the world, formed many honour- 


able and bed ions. The then lord Barrington gave 


him, in a very polite manner, the place of maſter of the barracks 


at Kenſington. His © Calendar, was formed at Stratton in Nor- 


folk, in 17, at the hoſpitable ſeat of Mr. Marſham, who had 
made ſeveral remarks of that kind, and had communicated to the 
public his curious Obſervations on the Growth of Trees.“ But 
it was to Mr. Wyndham, of Felbrig in Norfolk, that he appears 
to have had the greateſt obligations. He travelled abroad with 


him; ſpent much of his time at his houſe ; and was appointed one 


of his executors ; with a conſiderable addition to an annuity which 
that gentleman had ſettled upon him in his life-time. Mr. Stilling— 
fieet's genius led him princ! 'pally to the ſtudy of hi iſtory, which he 
proſechied as an ingenious philoſopher, an uſeful citizen, and a 
good mag. He publithed, about 173g, an anonymons pamphlet, 

entitled, Some Thoughts concerning Happineſs ;' and, in 1759, 
appeared a volume of: Miſcellancous Fracts,“' chiefly trantlated 
from eſſays in the © Amoemitates Academicæ,“ publiſhed by 
Linnæus, interſperſed with ſome obſcrvations and additions of his 
own. He annexed to it ſome valuable“ Obſervations on Graſſes,“ 

and dedicated the whole to George Lord Lyttelton. Mr. Stilling— 

fleet likewiſe publithed, « Some T houghts occaſioned by the late 
Earthquakes, 1750,” a poem in-4to. © An Effay on Converſation, 
8 Paralife Loſt,” an oratorio, ſet to muſic by Stanley, 
1760, in 4to. “ I he Honour and Diſhoriour of Agriculture, tran- 
ſlated from the Spaniſh, 1760,” 1 8vo. and, "Principles and 
Powers of Harmony, 1771,” in at, a very learned work, built on 
T artini. s © Trattato di Muſica fecondo la vera ſcienza dell' Armo- 
nia.“ Dodſley's collection of poems, entitle him to no {mall 
degree of rank among our Englith polite writers. The * Eſſay,” 

is addreſſed to Mr. Wy ndham with all that warmth: of iriendſhip 
which diſtinguiſhes the author. As it is chiefly didactic, it does not 


admit of ſo 1 many ornaments as fome compoſitions of other kinds. 
However, it contains much good ſenſe, ſhews a conliderable know- 


ledge of mankind, and has fevers] paſſages that, in point of har- 
mony and ealy vertification, would not diſgrace the writings of our 
molt admired poets, Here more thay once Mr. Stillingffect ſhews 
himſelf ſtill fore from Dr. Benttey*: s cruel treatment of him; and 
zou ard the beautiful and moral cloſe of this poem (Where he gives 
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| ven {ſketch of himſelf) ſeems to nr at „ of a more 
delicate nature, which he is ſaid to have ſuffered from the other ſex. 
His London reſidence was at a ſadler's in Piccadilly, where he died 
a bachelor, Dec. 15, 1771, aged 69. He was buried in St. 
ames's-Church, without any monument. Mr. Stillingfleet had 
ordered all his papers to be deitroycd at his death, poſſibly not 
chooſing any thing of his might be publiſhed aſterwards. He had, 
boy printed in 8vo. 18 copies of the nee oratorios 

10 Joſeph. „ . e Motes and COPS 5 3. * David a 

Bathiheba.” 2.5 Medea.“ : 
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SroEUS (Joanxrs), an ancient Greek writer, lives? in the 
fifth century, as is generally ſuppoſed ; for nothing certain is known, | 
and therefore nothing can be armed: of him. What remains of 
him is a collection of extracts from ancient poets and philoſophers, 
which, though they give us no greater idea of Stobæus than that 
of a common-place tranſcriber, are yet curious and uſcful, as they 
preſent us with many things of various kinds, which are to. be 
found no where elle ; and, as ſuch, have always been highly 
valued by the learned. It appears beyond diſpute, in Fabricius's 
opinion, that Stobæus was not a Chriitian, becauſe he never med- 
dled with Chriſtian writers, nor nude the leaſt uſe of them, in any - 
oh his collections. 


STONE Joux! ), an Englith painter, was an extraordinary 
copier in the reigns of Charles I. and II. He was bred up under 
Croſs; and took ſeveral admiravie copies, after many good pic- 
tures in England. He ſpeat rey. ſeven ycars abroad in the ſtudy 
of his art, where he improved himſelf in feveral languages, being 
beſides a man of . learning. He died in London, Aug. 24. 


1653, 


SLOW (JohN), an eminent Engliſh antiquary, was born in 
London about 15253 and very probably in Cornhill, ſince it is 
certain, that both his father and grandfather dw elt there, and were 
perſons of good ſubſtance and credit. There is no account of any 
circumfianees relating to his youth, except that he was bred to his 
father's bulinets, which, there is reaſon to ſuppole, was that of a 
taylor, When he quitted Cornhill, is uncertain; but, in 1549, 
we find him dwelling within. Aldgate, from whites he afterwards 
removed to Lime-Street- Ward, where he continued till his death. 
He began early to apply himſelf to the ſtudy or the hiſtory and 
antiquities of England, even ſo as to neglect his © calling, and hurt 
his circumſtances. The fult work which he pubHhed was, “ A 
Summary of the C hronicles of England, from the coming in of 
Brite unto his own lime.“ In 1598, he publilhed his“ Survey 
oi Lo! 190, containing the Original, Anti qu ty, Increaſe, Modern 
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Eſtate, and Deſcription of that City, in 4to. In 16co, Mr, 
Stow-ſet forth his © Annals of this Kingdom from the Time of the 
Ancient Britons to his own.“ : 
Towards the latter end of his life, finding himſelf reduced to 
narrow circumſtances, for his purſuits had been rather expenſive 
than profitable to him, he addreſſed the lord- -mayor and aldermen, 
that, in conſideration of his ſervices to the city, and in order to 
aſſiſt him in ſurther deſigns, they would grant him two freedoms of 
the city : and, ſome years after, he preſented another petition to 
them, ſetting forth, that he was of the age of threeſcore and four; 
that he had, for the ſpace of almoſt thirty years laſt paſt, ſet forth 
divers works to them, and that he therefore prayed them to beſtow 
on him a yearly penſion, whereby he might reap ſomewhat towards 
his great charges. Whether theſe applications had any ſucceſs, is 
not known ; ; nor do we find that he received any reward from the 
City, equal to the extraordinary pains he had taken for its glory, 
unleſs we reckon for ſuch his being appointed the feed-chronicler 
of it: yet no great ſalary could be annexed to this place, ſince he 
was obliged to requeſt a brief from king James IJ. to collect the cha- 
r\table benevolence of well- diſpoſed people for his relicf. What 
the city contributed. - upon this occaſion, may be eſtimated from 
what was collected from the pariſhioners of St. Mary-Woolnoth, 
which was no more than ſeven ſhillings and ſixpence. He died of 
a {tone-colic April 3, 1605, and was interred in the church of St. 
Andrew- Underthatt, where a decent monument was erected to him 
by his widow ; from which it e that he was then in his goth 


year. 
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STRAFC), an exccllent writer of antiquity, who died at the 
beginning of the emperor T iberius's reign, has left us a very valu- 
Joie wotk, in ſeventeen books, De Rebus Geographicis.” His 
family was ancient and noble, and originally of Cnoſſus, a city of 
Crete; but he was born at Amalia, a town of Pontus. The 
greateſt care was taken of his education; for, there was not a ſchool. 

in Aſia, whoſe maſter had any reputation, to which he was not 
ſent. He was ſent to Nyſa, when he was very young, to learn 

rhetoric and grammar; and afterwards applied himſelf to philoſo- 
phy, and he. ard the maſters of the ſeveral ſes. Xylander, his La- 
tin tran{lator, ſuppoſes him to have embraced the Peripatetic doc- | 
mines and diſcipline; but this, as the learned Caſaubon and others 
have obſerved, is expreſsly againit ſeveral declarations of his own 
which ſhew him plainly enough to have been a Stoic. Ancient au- 
thors have ſaid ſo little about him, that we know ſcarcely any cir— 
cumilances of his life, but what we learn from himſelf. Ile men- 
tons his own travels into ſeveral parts of the world, into Egypt.“ 
Aſia, Greece, Italy, Sardinia, and other iflands. He mentions 
ſeveral of his contemporarics, ahd feveral facts, which ſhew him! 
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to have lived in the reigns of Auguttus and Tiberius; but the 
year of his death 1s not known. 
| i 

STRADA (Famianus), a very ingenious and learned Jeſuit, 
vas born at Rome the latter end of the 16th century; and taught 
rhetoric there, in a public manner, for fifteen years. He wrote 
ſcveral pieces upon the art of oratory, and publiſhed ſome orations, 
probabiy with a view of illuſtrating by example what he had incul- 
cated by precept. But his“ Proluſonts academicæ,'“ and his 
« Hiſtoria de bello Belgico,” are the works which raiſed his repu- 
tation, and have preſerved his memory. We know not the year of 
Strada's birth, nor his death, | | = | | 

— — 

STRAIGHT Jonx), rector of Findon, in Suſſex, to which 
he was preſented by Magdalen-College, Oxford, being fellow of 
that focicty, was author of ſome poems in Dodſley's Collection. 
vol. v. p. 244» &. Mr. Straight was ever in a ſtate of perſecu- 
tion, as it were for his extraordinary parts and eccentric good ſenſe; 
by which cntirely he got rid of his good enthuſiaſtic father's preju- 
dices (in which he was educated) in favour of thoſe viſionaries the 
French prophets, by whom he was eaten up and betrayed, Ile 
married the daughter of Mr. Davenport, vicar of Broad-Hlinton, 
Wilts, whom he left a widow with {1x children. After his death, 
two vols. 8vo. of“ Select Diſcourſes“ were publiſhed for their 
benefit, which, though never deligned for the preſs, were extremely 
worthy, of it. His circumſtances and health were particularly hurt 
by his turning farmer, merely for the ſake of his numerous family, 
and dying ſoon after, before he had time to retrieve the extraordt- 
nary firſt expences. The prebend of Weſtminſter in Sali{bury- 
Cathedral, was giv en to him by bithop IIoadley. | | 

3 

STRATFORD (RICHARD, Eſq.) LL. D. commiſſary of the 
archdeaconry of Richmond, was born at Northampton in 1679. 
We know no more of his education and conduct in youth, than thac 
he came to Cheſter, Avg, 8, 1698, and began to read law, October 
13, 16989. July 14, 1716, he entercf himſelf at St. Mary s- Hall. 

He was very ſoon engaged in buſinfls, which he diſcharged witl, 
great diligence and integrity, under three ſucceſſive biſhops of Chet- 
ter, Stratford, Dawes, and Gaftrell. His conduct ſo recommended 
him to the laſt, that he promoted him, after he had regularly 
aan his degrees, which was Gti. 20, 1721, to the office he held 

during life. He died at 3 Sept, 7, 175%, ih; the 70 


year of his age. He was inter at che north {ide of the chancel 
of the pariſh ehh of Lancaſter, wh ere there is a handfome mar- 
ble monument to his memory, exucutcd by Roubiliac, with an in- 


{cription, He · be -queathed rout | benefattion s which truly evinced 
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STIREAEER {RoBERT), an Engliſh painter, was born in 1624, 
and, being a perſon of great induttry as well as capacity, arrived 
to an eminent degree of perfection in his art. He excelled parti- 
cularly in hiſtory, architecture, and perſpective; and ſhewed him- 

ſelf a great maſter by the truth of his outlines, and ſkill in fore- 
thortening his figures. Ie was alſo excellent in landſcape and 
ſtill-liſe. It is ſaid, that he was the greateſt and moſt univerſal 
painter that England ever bred, which is ſuppofed to have been 
owing in fome meaſure to his reading ; for he was reputed a very 
good hiſtorian. Upon the reſtoration of Charles II. he was made 
his majeſty's ſerjeaut-painter. He died in 1680, 

STRYPE (Jon) the induſtrious editor of many valuable pub- 
lications, was born in London, of German parents. He was edu- 
cated at Catherine-Hall, Cambridge, where he took the degree of 
M A. and was admitted ad cund at Oxford, July 11, 1671. He 
was collated to the rectory of Theydon-Boys, in Effex, in July 
1669, which he reſigned, in February following, for the vicarage 

_ of Low-Leyton in that county. He had alſo a conſiderable ſine- 
cure given him by Archbiſhop "Tenifon, and was lecturer of Hack- 
ney, where he died (at the houſe of Mr. Harris, an apothecary, who 
had married his grand-daughter) Dec. 13, 1737, at an uncommonly 
reat age, having enjoyed his vicarage near 68 years, He kept an 
exact diary of his own life, which contained many curious circum- 
Rances relating to the literary hiſtory of his times. 
— 

STUART (GitBtrT), LL. D. was the ſon of Mr. George 
Stuart, profeſſor of humanity in the univertity of Edinburgh, where, 
after finiſhing his claſſical and philoſophical ſtudies, Gilbert ap- 
plied himſelf to jurifprudeuce, but never followed the profeſlion of 
the law; a circumſtance which has been imputed to indolence, or 
rather to a paſſion for literature, which he diſcovered very early in 
Hfe. He was not quite twenty-two years old when he publithed 
« An Hiſtorical Diſſertation concerning the Antiquity of the Eng- 
liſh Conſtitution 3? and was advanced ior it, by the univerſity, to 
the degree of doctor of the civil and canon law. After a ſtudions 
interval of ſome years, he produced a very capital work, under the 
title of © A View of Socicty in Europe, in its Progreſs from Rude- 
nels to Refinement ; or, Inquiries concerning the Hiſtory of Laws, 
Government, and Manners.” About the time of the publication 
of the firit edition of this performance, having turned his thoughts 
to an academical life, he atked for the protetlorſhip of public law 
in the univerſity of Edinburgh. This place, it has been ſaid by 
himſelf, was promiſed him by the miniſter; but that he was de- 

| teated on the nomination, and the profeſſorſhip beſtowed on a gen— 
tleman of the name of Maconnachie, through the arts of Dr. Ro- 
bertſon, whom he repreſented as under many obligations to him. 
The illiberal jealouſy not uatrequent in the world of letters was 
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probably the ſource of this oppoſition, which entirely broke the 
intimacy of two perſons who were underſtood to be on the moſt 
friendly footing with each other. After this diſpute, Dr. Stuart 
publiſhed ** Obſervations concerning the Public Law and the Con- 
ſtitutional Hiſtory of Scotland,” in which he examined with a cri- 
tical care, the preliminary book to Dr. Robertſon's Hiſtory.” His 
next work was, ** The Hiſtory of the Reformation.” His laſt 
great work was, * The Hiſtory of Scotland, from the Eltablith- 
ment of the Reformation to the death of Queen Mary,” which 

appeared in 1782. He died at Mute near Edinburgh, 
Augult 13, 17 86. | 


STUART (JAuxs, Eſq.) was the ſon of a mariner, at whoſe 
death his wife and four children, of whom Mr. Stuart was the eldeſt, 
were totally unprovided tor. He exhibited, at an early period, the 
ſecds of a ſtrong imagination, brilliant talents, and a general thirſt 
for knowledge : drawing and painting were his primitive occupa- 
tons; and thoſe he purſued with ſuch , perſeverance and induſtry, 
that while a boy, he contributed to the ſupport of his mother and 
her family, by deſigning and painting fans. He placed one of his 
filters under the care of the perſon whom he worked for, and for 
many years continued to purſue the fame mode of maintaining the 
reſt of his family. 

Notwithſtanding the preſſure of ſuch a charge, and the many i in- 
qucements which conſlantly attract a young man of lively genius and 
extenſive talents, he employed the greateſt part of his time in thoſe 
ſtuches which tended to the perfetting himſelf in the art he loved. 
Ic attained a very accurate knowledge of anatomy; he became a 
correct draftſman, and rendered hinitelf a maſter of geometry and 
all the branches of the mathematics; and it is no leſs extraordinary 
than true, that neceſſity and application were his only inſtructors; 
he has often confeſſed, that he was hrit led into the obligation ot 
jtudying the Latin language, by the defire of underſtanding what 
was written under prints publiſhed after pictures of the ancient 
maſters. As his years increaſed, his information accompanied their 
progreſs; he acquired a great proficiency in the Greek Janguage, 
and his unparalleled ſtrength of mind carried him into the familiar 
axilociation with molt of the ſciences, and chiefly that of architec- 
re. With ſuch qualifications, though yet almoſt in penury, he 

conceived” the defigi of ſeeing Rome and Athens; but the ties of 
lial and fraternal affection made him protract the journey till he 
could enſure a certain proviſion for his mother, and his brother, 
and ſecond ſiſter. His mother died; he had ſoon after the good 
fortune to place his brother and ſiſter in a firuation likely to produce 
them a comfortable ſupport z and then, with a very ſcanty pittance 
in his pocket, he ſet out on foot upon his expedition to Rome; and 
thus he perlormed the Segel part of his journey, travelling 
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through Holland, France, &c. and topping Ss neceſſity at 
Paris, and ſeveral other {races 7 in his way, where, by his ingenuity: j 
as an artiſt, he procured ſome moderate ſupplies towards proto- \ 
cating the reſt of his journey. | 
When he arrived at Rome, he mar: himfelf known to the late 
Mr. Dawkins and Sir Jacob Bouveric, whole admiration of his 1 
great qualities and wonderful perſeverance ſecured to him their 
patronage; and it was under their aulpices that he went on to ; 
Athens, where he remained feveral years. During his reſidence 1 
there, he became a malter of architecture and fortification: and | 
having no limits to which his mind could be reſtrained, he engaged [ 
in the army of the qucen ot Hungary, where he ferved a a campaign : 
voluntarily as chief engineer. \ 
On his return to Athens, he applied himſelf more cloſely to male |] 
drawings, and take the, exact meaſurements of the Athenian archi- | 


tecture, which he after:vards publiſhed on his return to England, 5 
after fourteen years abſence ; and, which work, from its claflica) : 
accuracy, will everiremain as an honour to this nation, and as a c 
lalting monument of his {kill This work, and the long walk the | 
author took to cull materials to compole it, have united themſelves \ 
as the two moit honourable lines of deſcent, from whence he de- 1 
rived the title of Athenian Stuart, accorded to him by all the 
learned in his country. | . | 
Upon his arrival in England, he was received into the late Mr. . 
Duwkins's family, and among the many ena which the report | 
of his extraordinary qualifications acquired him, the late lord An- | 
ſon led him forward to the reward molt jagte {ly calculated to | 
lit his talents and purſuits; it was by his lordihip's appointment } 
that Mr. Stuart becaine ſurveyor to Greenwich- Hoſpital, v hich he \ 
ned to the ay of his death with univerſal approbation. 0 
About the year 1781, being on a viſit at Sitingbourne in Kent, . 
ug became acquainted with a young lady there, about twenty years { 
5 age, whole perſonal qualitications were the univerſal admiration AJ 
TTy every ons Who hail ever felt ihe napp ineſs of ſccing her. The ] 
my Athenian Saw ng always |tudicd the fine arts, 0 as a fenlible | udge 1 
„ diferiminator or the jut line of beauty. Though ex eperience i 
56! vears had increaſed his know ledge, yet it a. not impaired the f 
vigour of his robuſt conſtitution. Diſparity of age was no obſtacle t 
with the lady; and Mr. Stuart, at the age of levent y two, felt and re- a 
utned all the Nappi neſs of an accepted lover, The parties were j 
fob; 1 after married: and the lady, and her father and mother, ac- ; a 
ON panied Mr. Jad to his hole in Leicciter- Fields, where the 
p: arcnts fou a welcome beyond their utmoſt hopcs. The fruits oi Y 
ais marriage are four children. F his great man died 3 Th 1788 Ly 
— n 
KTUBBE (Hexev), an Engliſh writer of u ncommon parts and 1 
learning, and eſpecially noted imnaus own umes, was burn at Part- 5 
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ney, near Spilſhye in Lincolnſhire, Feb. 28, 1631. His father 
was a minilter, and lived at Spilſbye; but being anabaptiſtically 
inclined, and forced to leave it, he went with his wife and children 
into Ireland. Upon the breaking out of the rebellion there in 
1641, the mother fled with her fon Henry into England; and, 
Janding at Liverpool, trudged it on foot from thence to London. 
here ſhe got a comfortable ſubſiſtence by her needle, and ſent 
her ſon Henry, being then ten years of age, to Weltminſter-School, 
| There Dr. Buſby, the maſter, was ſo-ſtruck with the ſurpriſing 
arts of the boy, that he ſhewed him more than ordinary favour; 
and recommended him to the notice of Sir Henry Vane, junior, 
who one day came accidentally into the ſchool. Sir Henry took a 


account of the wonderful progreſs he made. 
In 1649, he was clected ſtudent of Chriſt-Church in Oxford; 
where, thewing himſelf too forward, pragmatical, and conceited, 
- he was often kicked and beaten, However, through the intereſt 
of his patron, he was certainly of no ſmall conſequence ; for the 
bath, called Ihe Engagement, being ſramed by the parliament 
that ſame year, was ſome time after ſent down to the univerſity by 
him; and he procured ſome to be turned out, and others to be 
pared, according as affection or diſaffection influenced him. While 
he continued an under-graduate, it was uſual with him to diſcourſe 
in the public ſchools very fluently in the Greek tongue, which con- 
veys no ſinall idea of his learning. After he had taken a bachelor 
of arts degree, he went into Scotland, and ſerved in the parliament 
-- + then he returned to Oxford, and 


army there from 1053 to 1655: | 
took a malter's degree in 1650 ; and, at the motion of Dr. Owen, 


was in 16,7 made ſecond-keeper under Dr. Barlow of the Bodleian— 
Library, He made great uſe and advantage of this poſt for the fur- 
therance of his ſtudies, and held it till 1659; when he was removed 
trom it, as well as from his place of ſtudent of Chriſt- Church; 
for he had publiſhed the fame year, A Vindication” of his pa- 
tron Sir Henry Vane ; “ An Eſſay on the good Old Cauſe ;** and 
a piece, entitled, Light ſhining out of Darkneſs, with an Apo- 
ivgy for the Quakers,” in which he reflected upon the clergy 
aud the univerſities. 5 Be, 

After his ejection, he retired to Stratford upon Avon in Ware 
wickihire, in order to practiſe phyſic, which he had itudied ſome 
„cars; and upon the Keltoration applied to Dr. Morley, ſoon after 
bithop of Winchelter, for protection in his retirement. He allured 
himſof an inviolable paſſive obedience, which was all he could of 
would pay, till the covenant was renounced: and, upon the re- 
elhablithment of epiſcopacy, received coptirmation from the hands 
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of his dioceſan. In 1661, he went to Jamaica, being honoured : 

with the title of his majeſty's phyſician for that iſland ; but the , 

climate not agreeing with him, he returned and ſettled at Stratford. | i 

Afterwards he removed to Warwick, where he gained very conlt- k 

dcrable practice, as likewiſe at Bath, which he frequented i in the 0 
ſummer-ſcaſon. Before the Re! ſtoration, he had joined Mr. Hobbes, ) 

with whom he was intimately acquainted, againſt Dr. Wallis, and ct 

other mathematicians; and had publiſhed a very ſmart piece or 7 

„ two in that controverly, in which he was looked upon as Mr. = 
Hobbes's ſecond. After the Reſtoration, he was engaged in a con- i 

troverſy with ſome members of the Royal- Society, or rather with 3 

the Royal-Society itlelf; in which, far from being a ſecond, he > 

was now a principal, and indeed alone. 8 

After a lite of almoſt perpetual war and conflict in various ways, b 

this extraordinary man, whole publications are excecdingly numer- P 

ous, came to an untimely end. Being at Bath in the ſummer. ſca- : 

fon, he had a call from thence to a patient at Briſtol ; and whether 8 

becauſe it was delired, or from the exceſſive heat of the weather,” = 

he ſet out in the evening, and went a bye-way, He was drowned x 

in paſſing a river about 0 miles from Bath, on the 12th of July _ 1 

1076. His body was taken up next morning, and the day after Ho 

buried in the great church at Bath; when his old antagoniſt Glan- _ N 

vill, who was the rector, preached his funeral ſermon; but, as it 1 

is natural to imagine, without ſaying any great matters of him. | 

For further particulars, relating to Stubbe, fee the article GRE Ar- f 

R AK ES. h 

| | i. | M 

STUBBS (Grog). Rector of Gunville, in Dorſetſhire, a t 

worthy, honeſt, intelligent writer, though little known as ſoch, 3 

wrote many of the beſt papers in the Free-Thinker, 1718,” (in V 

conjunction with Ambroſe Philips and others) a“ New Adventure ( 

of Telemachus,“ in 8vo. © A Dialogue on Beauty,” in the man- t 

ner of Socrates, between Socrates and Aſpafia. This he made the i 

elegant foundation of a copy of verſes on the late Dr. John . 

Hoadly's marriage, 1735-6, enclo{ingto him, with a letter,“ Afpaſia 10 

to Florimel,” reterring all along to that dialogue. He left ſeveral f 

other copies of verſes in MS. He printed alſo a ſmall volumes 0 

{if not more) of « Mad. Sevignec's Letters,” the firſt ever known c 

1 in Engliſh, and thought to preſerve the good. Fes of the origi- x 
p nals better than any of his ſucceſſors. His firſt wife was the fifter 5 
1 ot Mr. Deputy Wilkins, a Whig printer in Little-Britain. He 5 
1 married a ſecond wife at Saliſbury, daughter of Mr, Alderman : 
1 King, who after his death married Mr. Hinxman, | rector of 8 


FH oughton near Stockbridge. | 
— — | 8 


STUKELEY (WILLIAM), an antiquary of much kite. 
deſcended from an ancient family i in Linen, was born at 


— "SOON 


| 
Holbech 1 
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HolbeQh in that county, November 7, 1687. After having had 
the firſt part of his education at the free- ſchool of that place, under 
the care of Mr. Edward Kelſal, he was admitted into Benet's- 
College in Cambridge, Noveindivr 7, 1703, under the tuition of 
Mr. T homas Fawcett, and choſen a ſcholar there in April follow- 
ing. Whillt an under graduate, he often indulged a ſtrong pro- 
penſity to drawing and deſigning; and began to form a collection 
of antiquarian books. He made phylic however, his principal 
ſtudy, and with that view took frequent perambulations through 
the neighbouring country, with the famous Dr. Hales, Dr. John 
Gray of Canterbury, and others in ſearch of plants; and made 
great additions to Mr, Ray's “ Catalogus Plantarum circa Canta- 
brigtam;'“ which, with a map ot the county, he was ſolicited to 
print; but his father's death and various domeſtic av ocations Pre- 
vented it. He ſtudied anatomy under Mr. Rolte the ſurgeon ; © At 
tended the chemical lectures of Signor Vigani; and, taking the de- 
gree of M. B. in 1709, made himfelf acquainted with the practical 
art ol medicine under the great Dr. Mead at St. Thomas's-Hot- 
pital. He firſt began to pracliſe at Bolton in his native county, 
where he ſtrongly recommended the chalybeate waters of Stankeld 
car Folkingham. In 1717 he removed to London, where, on the 
recommendation of his 11890 Dr. Mead, he was ſoon after elected 
F. R. S. and was one of the firſt who N that of the Antiquarics 
in 1717-18, to Which laſt he was ſecretary for many years during 
his reſidence in town. He took the degree of M. D. a: Cambs: dee 
in 1719, and was admitted a fellow of the college of phyficians in 
the year foll ſowing, about which time {1720} he puhli hed an ac- 
count of © Arthur's Oon” in Scotland, and of © Graham's Dyke,“ 
with plates, 4to. In the year 1722, he was appointed to re ad the 
Gulſtonian-Lecture, in which he gave a deſcription and hiſtory of 
the Spleen, and printed it in folio, 1 1723, together with tome ana- 
tomical obſcrvations on the dilſeflion of an elephant R and many 
plates coloured in imitation of nature, Conceiving there were 
lome remains of the Eleufinian myſteries in ſrec-malonty, he gra- 
tied his curiofity, and was conſtituted maiter of a lodge (1729); to, 
which he preſented an account of a Roman amp —_— at Dor- 
cheſter, 4to. Aſter having been one of the cenſors of the College 
Gf Phylicians, of the en of the Royal-Socicty, = of the 
committee to examine into the condition of the altronomical inſtru— 
ments of the Royal Obſervatory of Greenwich, he ieit London in 
726, and retired to Grantham, in Lincotutt where he lou 
e into great requeſt. In 1728, he married F daughter of 
Robert Williamſon, of Allington, near Grantham, Gent. a lady of: 
good family and fortune. In 1737, he loſt his wife; and in 1738 
married Elizabeth te only daughter of Dr. Gale, das” of York, 
and fitter to his intimate friends Roger and Samuel Gate, Eſquires. 
He dicd March 3. 1795, By his own particular directions his 
K Kk 2 8 corple 
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corpſe was conveyed in a private manner to Eaſt-Ham in Eſſex, 
P y 


and was buried in the church-yard, juit beyond the Euſt end of he 


church, the turf being laid ſmoothly over it, without any monu- 


ment. His great learning and profound {kill in reſearches enabled 


him to publiſh many elaborate and curious works, and to leave 
many ready for the preſs. In his medical capacity, his“ Diſſerta— 
tion on the Spleen” was well received. His“ Ttinerarium Curio— 
ſum,“ the firſt fruits of his juvenile excurſions, preſaged what 
might be expected from his riper age, when he had acquired more 
experience. The curious in thefe ſtudies were not diſappointed; 

for, with a ſagacity peculiar to his great genins, with unwearied 
pains and induſtry, and ſome years ſpent in actual ſurveys, he in- 
veſtigated and publiſhed an account of thoſe ſtupendous works of 
the Pete antiquity, Stonehenge and Abury, in 17.43, and hath 
given the moſt probable and rational account of their origin and 
uſe, aſcertaining alſo their dimenſions with the greateſt accuracy, 

So great was his proficiency in Druidical hiſtory, that his familiar 
friends uſed to call him,“ The Arch-Druid of this age.” His 
works abound with particulars that ſhew his knowledge of this ce- 
Iqorated- Britiſh prieithood ; and in his Itinerary he anpounced a 


« Hiſtory of the Ancient Celts, particularly the frlt inhabitants of 


A ok Britain,“ for the moſt part finiſhed, to have conſiſted of four 
volumes folio, with above 300 copper-plates, many of which were 
4% e In his © Hiſtory of Carauſtus,” in two vols. 40. 1757, 

759, he has thewn much learning and ingenuity in ſettling the 
ee ts of that emperor's gorernment in Britain. His 
diſcourſes, or ſermons under the title of“ Palwzographia Sacra, 
1763. on „ the Vegetable Creation, &c.” beſpcak him a bota— 
rift, philoſopher, and divine, replete with ancient learning, and 
excellent obſervations ; but a little too much tranſported by a lively 
fancy and invention. He cloſed the lait ſcenes of his lite With 
completipg a long and laborious work on ancient Britiſh coins, in 
particular of Pune belin; and ſelicitated himſelf on having from 
them difcovered many remarkable, curious, and new anecdotcs, 
relating to the reign of that and other Britiſh Kings. By his firit 
firft wife Dr. Stukelev had three daughters ; of whom one diced 
young; the other two furvived him and were married. Þy his ſe— 
cond wile, he had no child. 


STURMIUS (Jabizsh., , German of great learning and excel- 
lent qualities, was of a noble family of Siralburg, and born there 
in 1489. He made hin nlelt ihultrious by the ſervices he did his 
country; and diſcharged the molt contiderable poſts with the greate!t 
capacity and probity. He acquitted himſelf with the higheſt. re- 
puta ion of ſeveral de putations to the diets of the empire, The im- 
porial court, and that.of England. He contributed very much to 
the ;cformation ol cli Sion at Sualburg, to the erecting ol a college 

which 
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which was opened there ten years after, and to the Hiſtory of the 

Reformation in Germany by Sleidan. He died at Straſburg OR. 

30, 1553, after languiſhing of a fever for two months. | 
. — 

STURMIUS {Jonx), was born at Sleida in Eiſel, near Cologne, 
in 130%. He was initiated in letters in his native country, with 
the ſons of count de Manderſcheid, whoſe receiver his father was, 
and afterwards ſtudied at Liege in the college of St. Jerome. In 
124. he went to Louvain, where he ſpent five years, three in 
learning, and two in teaching. He ſet up a printing-preſs with 
Rudger Reſcius, profeſſor of the Greek tongue, and printed ſeve- 
ral Greek authors. He began with Homer, and ſoon after carried 
thoſe editions to Paris in 1529, where he made himſelf highly 
eſteemed, and read public lectures upon the Greek and Latin 
writers, and upon logic. He married alſo there, and kept a great 
munber of boarders; but as he liked what was called the new opi- 
nions in religion, he was more than once in danger; which, un- 
doubtedly, was the reaſon why he removed to Stratburg in 1537, in 
order to take poſleilion of the place offered him by the magiltrates. 
The year following he opened a ſchool, which became famous, and 
by his means obtained of the emperor Maximilian II. the title of 
an univerſity in 1366. His life was expoſed to many troubles, and 
eſpecially to the perſecutions of the Lutheran minilters, He found 
at Straſhurg a moderate Lutheramſm, Which he ſubmitted to with- 
out reluctance, though he was of Zuinglius's opinion. The Lu- 
theran miniſters by degrees grew angry with thole who dented the 
real preſence : their violent ſermons diſpleaſed him; and it is ſaid, 
that he ſpent many years without being preſent at the public exer- 
ciſes of religion. He found himſelf preſſed very hard, and at length 
declared himſelf for Calviniſm, of which he was fuſpetted fo 
carly as 1561. He was deprived of his rectorſhip of the univerſity 
and the Calviniſts were all turned out of their places. He died 
March 3. 1589, aged above eighty. He had been thrice married, 
but left no children. Though he had loſt his fight ſome time before 
his death, yet he did not diſcontinue his labours for the public 
good. He publiſhed a great number of books. 

SUCK LING {Sir Joan), an Engliſh poet and dramatic writer, 
was ſon of Sir John Suckling, comptroller of the houſehold to 
Charles I. and was born at Witham in Effex, in 1014. It is re- 
corded as a remarkable thing, that his mother went till the eleventh 
month of him; however, the flowneſs of his birth was ſufficiently 
made up in the quicknefs, ſtrength, and pregnancy of. his parts. 
le tirtt diſcovered a ſtrange propenſity to languages, inſomuch that 
he is ſaid to have ſpoken Latin at tive years of age, and to have 
written it at nine. From his early foundation in language, he 
procecded in the courſe of his ftudics, and became accompiithed in 
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polite literature. He cultivated muſic and poetry, and excelled in 
both. When he was grown up, he travelled into foreign countries, 
where he made a collettion of their virtues and accompliſhments, 
without any tincture of their vices and follies. In theſe travels he 
made a cimpaign under the great Guſtavus Adolphus, where he 
was preſent at three battles, five ſieges, and ſeveral ſkirmiſhes ; and 
after his return to his country, he raiſed a troop of horſe for the 
king's ſervice entirely at his own charge, and ſo richly and com— 
pletely mounted, that it is ſaid to have ſtood him in 12,0001. But 
theſe troops and their leader diſtinguiſhed themſelves only by their 
finery : they did nothing for the king's ſervice, which Sir John laid 
very much to heart; and foon after this miſcarriage was ſeized 
with a fever, of which he died at twenty-eight years of age. His 
works conſiſt of a few poems, and ſome letters, © An Account of 
Religion by Reaſon,” “ A Diſcourſe upon Occalion, preſented to 
the earl of Dorſet,” and four plays. | 
© ai 
SUETONIUS (Catrvs Svtronius TRANQUILLUS), an an- 
cient hiſtorian, very excellent in the biographical way, was born 
a Roman about the beginning of the reign of Veſpaſian. His fa- 
ther was a man of no great extraction, yet was preferred to the 
tribuneſhip of a legion, by the emperor Otho, whoſe fide he took 
againſt Vitellius. Our hiſtorian ſpent his firſt years probably at { 
Rome. When grown up, he betook himſelf to the bar; but had 
not as yet freed himſelf from the ſuperſtitions of his times. There 
was a long and ſtrict friendſhip between Pliny and Suctonius : and 
it proved advantageous to Suctonius, for Pliny did him great ſer- 
vices. He procured him a tribune's office ; and afterwards, upon 
his reſignation, transferred it to his Kinſman, at Suetonius's requeſt. 
He obtained alſo for him the“ Jus trium liberorum;“ a favour 
ſeldom granted, and which Pliny had not obtained, if to his great 
intereſt at court he had not joined an earneſt ſolicitation for it. 
Suetonius advanced himſelf conſiderably afterwards, for he was 
ſecretary to the emperor Adrian; but he loſt that place for not pay- 
ing a due reſpect to the emprets. | 
He wrote many books, none of which are come tous, except his 
Hiltory of the firſt twelve Empcrors, and parts of another concerning 
the illuſtrious Grammarians and Rhetoricians ; for he applied him- 
ſelf much to the ſtudy of grammar and rhetoric, and many are of 
opinton that he taught them. Suid⸗ais alcribes to him ſeveral works, 
which concern that proteflion ; and obierves further, that he wrote 
a book about the Grecian games, two upon the thews of the Ro- 
mans, two upon the laws and cuſtoms of Rome, one upon the life 
of Cicero, or upon his books De Republica,” A Catalogue 
of the illuſtrious Men of Rome,“ and the eight books {till extant 
ef the © Hiſtory of the Emperors.” Many other pieces of his are 
.citcd by different authors; and the Lives of Terence, Horace, 
| a N Juvenal, 


tcligion, and continued to the end of his life conſtant in the pro- 
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Juvenal, Perſius, and Lucan, have uſually gone under his name, and 
deen printed at the end of his works, though it is not abſolutely 
certajn that they are his. 2 1 


SUEUR (EusTACHE LE), one of the beſt painters in his time, 
which the French nation had produced, was born at Paris in 1617, 
and ſtudied the principles of his art under Simon Vouet, whom he 
infinitely ſurpaſſed. It is remarkable, that Le Sueur was never 
out of France, and yet he carried his art to the higheſt degree of 
perfection. His principal works are at Paris, where he died the 

oth of April 1655, at no more han thirty-eight ,years of age. 
The life of St. Bruno, in the cloiſter of the Carthuſians at Paris, 
is reckoned his maſter- piece; but it is defaced by ſomebody who 
envied him. — Be. : | 

SUICER (JohN GasPARD), a moſt learned German divine, 
was born at Zurich in 1620; became profeſſor there of the Greek 
and Hebrew languages; and died at Heidelburg in 1705. He is 
the compiler of a very uſeful work, called“ Lexicon, five The- 
ſaurus Eccleſiaſticus Patrum Gracorum.” He had a fon, Henry 
Suicer, diftinguiſhed by ſome literary productions, who was a pro- 
feſſor, firſt at Zurich, then at Heidelburg, and who died alſo in 
1705, the ſame year with his father. | 


SUIDAS, author of a Greek Lexicon, but who he was, or 
when he lived, are points of great uncertaihty ; no circumſtances of 
his life having been recorded either by himſelf or any other writer. 
It is ſuppoſed by ſome that he lived under Conſtantinus, the fon of 
Leo, xmperor of the Eaſt, who began to reign in 912; while 
ee brought him even lower than Euſtathius, who is known 


to have\lived in 1180. 


SULLY (MAxIAILIAN DE BETHUNE, Duke of), one of the 
ableſt and honeſteſt miniſters that France ever had, was deſcended 
from an ancient and illuſtrious houſe, and born in 1360. He was, 
from his earlieſt youth, the ſervant and friend of Henry IV. who 
was juſt ſeven years older than he, being born at Pau, in Bearn in 
1:53. He was bred in the opinions and doctrine of the Reformed 


feſlion of it, which fitted him more eſpecially for the important ſer- 
vices to which Providence had deſigned him. Jane d'Albert, queen 
of Navarre, after the death of her huſband Anthony de Bourbon, 
which was occationed by a wound he received at the ſiege of Rouen 
in 1592, returned to Bearn, where {he openly profeſſed Calviniſm. 
She ſent for her ſon Henry from the court of France to Pau in 1566 
and put him under a Huguenot preceptor, who trained him up in 
the Proteſtant religion. She declared herſcif the protectreſs of the 
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Proteſtants in 1366; and came to Rochelle, where ſhe devoted her 
fon to the defence of the new religion. In that quality Henry, 
then prince of Bearn, was declared chief of the party; and fol- 
- Jowed the army from that time to the peace, which was ſigned at 
St. Germains, the 11th of Auguſt 1570. He then returned to 
Bearn, and made uſe of the quiet that was given him, to vilit his 


eftates and his government of Guyenne ; after which he came and 


ſettled in Rochelle, with the queen of Navarre his mother. 
The advantages granted to the Proteitants by the peace of St. 
Germains, raiſcd a ſuſpicion in the breafts of their leaders, that the 


court of France did not mean them well; and in reality. nothing 


elfe was intended by the peace, than to prepare for the moſt difmal 
tragedy that ever was acted. The qucen dowager Catharine de 
Medicis, and her fon Charles IX. were now convinced, that the 


Proteſtants were too powertul to be ſubdued by force: a reſolution 


was taken therefore to extirpate them by ſtratagem and treachery. 
For this purpoſe queen Catharine and Charles diſſembled to the laſt 
degree; and, during the whole year 1571, talked of nothing but 
fanhfully obſerving the treaties of entering into a clofer correſpon- 
dence with the Proteſtants, and carefully preventing all occa- 


. ons of re-kindling the war. To remove all pollible ſuſpicions, the 


court of France propoſed a marriage between Charles the I Xth's 
filter, and Henry the prince of Bearn ;, and feigned, at the fame 


time, as if they would prepare a war againſt Spain, than which no- 


thing could be more agreeable to Henry. "Theſes things, enforced 


with great ſeeming frankneſs and fincerity, entirely gained the 


queen of Navarre ; who, though the at firſt doubted, and conti- 
nued irreſolute for ſome months, yet yielded about the end of the 
year 1571, and prepared for the journey to Paris, as was propoſed, 
— 1572.1 . ** | 1 

Still there were a thouſand circumſtances, which were ſufficient 
to render the ſinccrity of theſe great promiſes ſuſpected; and it is 
certain, that many among the Proteſtants did ſuſpect them to the 
very laſt. Sully's father was one of theſe, and conceived ſuch 
ſtrong apprehenſions, that when the report of the court of Navarre's 


Journey to Paris firſt reached him, he could not give credit to its. 


Firmly perſuaded that the preſent calm would be of ſhort continu- 
ance, he made halte to take advantage of it, and prepared to ſhut 
himſelf up with his effects in Rochelle, when every one elſe talked 
of nothing but leaving it. The queen of Navarre informed him 
ſoon after more particularly of this deſign, and requeſted him to 
Join her in her way to Vendome. He went, and took Sully, now 
in his twelfth year, along with him. He found a general ſecurity 
at Vendome, and an air of ſatisfaction on every face; which though 
he durſt not object to in public, yet he made remonſtrances to ſome 
of the chiefs in private. Theſe were looked upon as the effett of 
. weakneſs and timidity ; and fo, not caring to ſeem wiſer than per- 
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ſons X greater underſtandings, he ſuffered himſelf to be cartjed 
with the torrent. He went to Roſny, to put himſelf into a con- 
dition to appear at the magnificent court of France ; having pre- 
viouſly preſented his ſon to the prince of Bearn, in the preſence of 
the queen his mother, with great ſolemnity, and aſſurances of the 
moſt inviolable attachment, Sully did not return with his father to 
Roſny, but went to Paris in the queen of Navarre's train. He ap- 
plied himſelf cloſely to his ſtudies, without neglecting to pay a pro- 
per court to the prince his maſter; and lived with a governor and a 
valet de chambre in a part of Paris where almoſt all the colleges 
ſtood, and continued there till the W cataſtrophe which hap- 
pened ſoon after. 
Nothing could be more kind than the reception which the queen 

of Navarre, her children, and principal ſervants, met with from the 
king and queen; nor moreobligingthan their treatment of them. The 
queen of Navarre died, and ſome hfftorians make nodoubt but ſhe was 
poiſoned; yet the wholecourt appeared ſenſibly affected, andwent into 
decp ae Still many of the Proteſtants, among whom was 
Sully's father, ſuſpected the deſigns of the court; and had ſuch convine- 
ing proofs, that they quitted the court, and Paris itſelf, or at leaſt 
lodged in the ſuburbs. They warned prince Henry to be cautious ; 
but he liſtened to nothing ; ,and ſome of his chicts, the admiral de 
Coligny in particular, though one of the wiſeſt and molt ſagacious 
men in the world, were as incredulous. The fact to be perpetrated 
was fixed for the 24th of Auguſt 1572. The feaſt of St. Bar- 
tholomew fell this year upon a Sunday ; and the maſlacts.” was per 
petrated in the evening. 

_ All the neceflary meaſures having been taken, the ringing 1 the 
bells of St. Germain I Auxerrois for matins was the lignal for be- 
ginning the ſlaughter. The admiral de Coligny was firit murdered 
by a domeſtic of the duke of Guiſe, the duke himſelf ſiaying be- 
lo in the court, and his body was thrown out of the window. 
They cut off his head, and carried it to the queen-mother ; and, 
when they had offercd all manner of indignities to the bleeding 
carcaſe, hung it on the gibbet of Montfaucon. All the domeſtics 
of the admiral were atterwards flain, and the ſlaughter was at 
the fame time. begun by the king' 8 emiĩſſaries in all puns of the 

Cit 
Ar this time Sully was in bed, and. awa ked from ecp three 
hours aſter midnight by the ſound of all the bells and the confuſed 
cries of the populace. His governor St. Julian, with his valet de 
chambre, went haſtily out to know the cauſe; and without doubt, 
were among the firſt that were ſacrificed to the public fury. Sully 
continued alone i in his chamber drefling himſelf, when in a few 
moments he ſaw his landiord enter, pale, and in the utmolt con- 
iternation. He was of the Reformed religion ; and having learned 
what the matter was, had conſented to go tv mals, to preſerve hishite, 
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and his houſe from being pillaged. He came to perſuade Sully to do 
the ſame, and to take him with him; but he did not think proper io 


follow him, and reſolved to try if he could gain the college 
of Burgundy, where he had ſtudied; though the great diſtance be- 
tween the houſe where he then was, and the college, made the at- 


teinpt very dangerous. Having diſcuifed himſelf in a {cholar's 


own, he put a Jarge .prayer-book under his arm, and went into 


the flreet. He fell into the midſt of a body of guards; they Ropped- 


him, queſtioned him, and were beginning to uſt hin ill, when, 


happily for him, the book that he carried was perceived, and ferved 


him for a paſſport. Twice after this, he fell into the ſame danger, 
from which he extricated himſelf with the fame good fortune. At 
Jaſt he arrived at the college of Burgundy, wherc a danger ſtill 
greater than any he had yet met with awaited him. The porter 
having twice refuſed him entrance, he continued landing in the 


SO 


midlt of the ſtreet, at the mercy of the furious murderers, whoſe 


numbers increaſed every moment, and who were evidently ſeeking 


for their prey; when it came into his mind to alk for La Faye, thy 
principal of this college, a good man, by whom he was tender 


beloved. The porter, prevailed upon by ſome ſmall pieces of 


. * - 2 * . 1. — - 
money which he put into his hand, admitted him, and his friend 


carried him to his apartment, where two inhuman prieſts, whom 
he heard mention Sicilian veſpers, wanted to force him from him, 
that they might cut him in pieces; ſaying, the order was, not to 
ſpare even infants at the breaſt. All the good man could do was to 
conduct him privately to a diſtant chamber, where he locked him 
up; and here he was confined three days, uncertain of his deſtiny, 
ſeeing no one but a ſervant of his friend, who came from time to 
time to bring him proviſion. | | | 
As to Henry king of Navarre, though he had been marricd to 
Charles the I Xth's ſiſter but lix days before, with the greateſt ſo— 
lemnity, and with all the marks of kindneſs and affection from the 
court, yet he was treated with not a jot more ceremony than the 


reſt. He was awaked two hours before day by a great number of | 


foldiers, v ho ruſhed boldly into a chamber in the Louvre, where he 
and the prince of Conde lay, and inſelently commanded them to 
Ercts themfelves, and attend the king. They would not ſuffer the two 
Princes to take their ſwords with them, who, as they went, ſaw 


ſeveral of their gentlemen maſſacred before their eyes. This was 


ntrived, doubtleſs, to intimidate them; and, with the ſame view, 
as iten:y went to the king, the queen gave orders, that they ſhould 
Tead him under the vaults, and male him pais through the guards, 
drawn up in files on cach fide, and in menacing poſtures. Ile 
ir m Jed, aud recoiled two or three fleps back; but the'captain of 
the guards (wearing, that they fhouid do him no hurt, he proceeded 
mrough amiolt carbines and halberts. The king waited for them, 
Ind received chem with a countciance and eyes full of fury: tie 
"ah en __ ordered 
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ordered them with oaths and blaſphemies, which were familiar with 
him, to quit a religion, which he faid had been taken up only 
fr a cloak to their rebellion : and threatened that if they did not 
90 ty maſs, he would treat them as criminals guilty of treaſon 
againſt divine and human majeſty. The manner of pronouncing 
theſe words not ſuffering the princes to doubt the ſincerity of them, 
they yielded to neceſtity, and performed what was required of 
them: and Henry was even obliged to fend an edict into, his do- 
minions, by which the excerciſe of any other religion but the Romiſh | 

was forbidden. 1 | 
In the mean time the court ſent orders to the governors in all the 
provinces, that the fame deſtruction ſhould be made of the Prote- 
ſtants there as had been at Paris; but many of them nobly refuſed 
to execute theſe orders; and one of them had the courage to write 
a letter to Charles IX. in which he plainly told his majeſty, that 
« he was ready to die for his ſervice, but could not aſſaſſinate any 
man for his ſervice.” Yet the abettors and prime actors in this 
tragedy at Paris were wonderfully ſœisfied with themſelves, and 
found much comfort in having been able to do lo much for the 
cauſe of God and his church! At the end of three days, however, 
2 prohibition for murdering and pillaging any more of the Prote- 
ſtants was publiſhed at Paris; and then Sully was ſuffered to quit 
his cel! in the college of Burgundy. He immediately ſaw two fol- 
diers of the guard, agents to his father, entering the college, who 
gave his ſathera relation of what had happened to him; and, eight 
davs aſter, he reccived a letter from him, adviſing him to continue 
in Paris, ſince the prince he ſerved was not at liberty to leave it; 
and adding, that he ſhould follow the prince“ example in going to 
maſs. Sully employed this leiſure inthe moſt «dvantageous manner he 
was able. He foundit impracticable in acorttopurſuethetitudy of the 
learned languages, or of any thing calle: learning ; but the king of 
Navarre ordered him to be taught maematics and hiſtory, and all 
thoſe exerciſes which give caſe and racetulneſs to the perſon; that, 
method of educating youth, with-a till greater attention to form; 
the manners, being known to be peculiar to Henry the 1Vth of 
France, who was himſelf edwated in the fame way, 1 N 
In the vear 1576, the king Of Navarre made his efcape from the 
court of France while he /s hunting near Senlis; from whence, 
his guards being diſperſd, he inſtantly paſſed the Seine at Polly, 
went to Alencon, andon to Tours, Where he no ſooner arrived 
than he reſumed the xerciſe of the Pröteſtant religion. A bloody 
war was now expeced; and Cathenne de Medicis began to tremble 
in her turn: and ndeed, from tha time to 1589, his life was no- 
thing elte but a Mixture of battles, negotiations, and love-intrigues, 
Which laſt made no inconfiderabl: part of his balinets. Sully was 
one of thoſe who accompanied im in his flight, and who Cent 
nued to attend him to the „ lile, ſerving him in the differ- 
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ent capacities of ſoldier and ſtateſman, as the different conditions 
of his affairs required. | | 

Henry III. upon his death-bed declared the king of Navarre his 
ſucceſſor; and the king of Navarre did ſucceed him, but not without 
very great difficulties. He was acknowledged king by molt of the 


Jords, whether Catholic or Proteſtant, who happened then to be at 


court; but the leaguers refuſed abſolutely to acknowledge his title, 
till he had renounced the Proteſtant religion; and the city of Paris 
perſiſted in its revolt till the 22d of March 1594. He embraced 
the Catholic religion, as the only method of putting an end to the 


miſeries of France, by the advice of Sully, whom he had long 


taken into the ſincereſt confidence; and the celebrated Du Perron, 
afterwards cardinal, was made the inſtrument of his converſion. 
Heattempted, alſo, but in vain, to convert Sully, This change of 
religion in Henry IV. though it quieted things for the preſent, did 
not ſecure him from continual plots and troubles ; for, being made 
upon political motives, it was natural to {ſuppoſe it not ſincere. 

As to Sully, he was now the firſt miniſter of Henry; and he per- 
formed all the offices of a great and good miniſter, while his malter 


performed the offices of a great and good king. Heattended-to 


every part of the government ; proſecuted extortioners, and thoſe 
who were guilty of embezzling the public money; and, in ſhort, 


reſtored the kingdom in a few years, from a moſt deſperate to a molt 
flouriſhing cordition. Henry was murdered the 17th of May 


1610; having kad ſeveral torebodings of the aſſaſſination. After 
the death of his maſter, with which he was infinitely afflicted, 
Sully retired from Curt. The life he led in retreat was accompa- 
nied with decency, gimdeur, and even majeſty ; yet it was, in ſome 
meaſure, imbittered wrh domeſtic troubles, ariſing from the ex- 
travagance and 1l]-condue.gf his eldeſt ſon, the marquis of Roſny. 
He died at the caſtle of \ lebon, Dec. 22, 1041, aged 82; and 
his ducheſs cauſed a itatue to i erected over his burying-place, with 
a long panegyric inſcription on he back of it. | oe 

The“ Memoirs de Sully” hae always been ranked among the 
beſt books of FrencW hiſtory. Thy are full of numerous and va- 
rious events; wars, foreign and domatic; intereſts of {tate and re- 


ligion; maſter {trokes of policy; unexyected diſcoveries; ſtruggles 
of ambition; ſtratagems of policy 3 enpaſſies and negotiations. 
They have been tranflated into Engliſh, aq publiſhed both in 4to. 


and 8vo. 
SULPICIA, an ancient Roman poeteſs, vho lived under the 


reign of Domitian, and attervards was ſo celebated and admired, 


that ſhe has been thought withy of the name of the Roman 


Sappho. We have nothing lef of her but a ſatire, or rather frag- 
ment of a ſatire, againit Domitin, who publiſhed a decree for the 
baniſhment of the philoſophers rom Rome; which ſatire may be 

| : Jound 
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found in Scaliger's “ Appendix Virgiliana,“ and other collections, 
but has uſually been printed at the end of the“ Satires of Juvenal,“ 
to whom it has been falſely attributed by ſome. She was certainly 
a lady of bright genius, and there is reaſon to lament the loſs of 
her works. | 
SULPICIUS (Sxvrgus), an eccleſiaſtical writer, who flouriſhs 
ed about the beginning of the fifth century, was contemporary with 
Rufinus and St. Jerome. He was born in the province of Aqui- 
tain, whoſc inhabitants were then the flower of all the Gauls, in 
matters of wit and eloquence, He was a diſciple of St. Martin 
of Tours, whoſe life he has written; and friend of Paulinus, 
biſhop of Nola, with whom he held a conſtant and intimate cor- 
reſpondence. He was illuſtrious for his birth, his eloquence, and 
ſtill more for his piety and virtue. After he had ſhone with great 
luſtre at the bar, he married very advantageouſly ; but lofing his 
wife ſoon after, he quitted the world, and became a prieſt, Sulpi- 
cius lived ſometimes at Primuliacum, ſometimes at Eluſa, and alſo 
at Toloſa, Some have afhimed that he was biſhop of the Bitu- 
rices ; but they have erroneouſly confounded him with another Seve- 
rus Sulpicius, who was biſhop of that people, and died at the end* 
of the ſixth century. Sulpicius lived till about the year 420. He 
is ſaid, ſome time before he died, to have been ſeduced by the Pe- 
lagians; but that, returning to his old principles, he impoſed a 
ſilence upon himſelf for the reſt of his days, as the belt atone- 
ment he could make for an error, into which he was led by the 
itch of diſputation. He was a man of fine ſenſe and great learn- 
ing. The principal of his works was his © Hiſtoria ſacra, in 
two books; where he gives a ſuccinct account of all the remark- 
able things that- paſſed in the Jewith or Chriſtian churches, from 
the creation of the world to the conſulate of Stilicon and Aure- 
lian; that is, to about the year 400. He wrote, alſo, „Three 
letters upon the death and virtues of this ſaint;“ and © Three 


dialogues.” 
 SUMOROKOF (ALEXANDER), who is juſlly denominated the 
founder of the Ruſſian theatre, was the perſon who, after Lomo- 
nozot, principally contributed to refine the poetry of his country. 
lle was the ſon of Peter Sumorokof, a Ruſſian nobleman, and was 
born at Moſcow on the 14th of November 17279. He received 
the firſt rudiments of learning in his father's houſe, where, beſide 
a grammatical knowledge of his native tongue, he was well 
grounded in the Latin language. Being removed to the ſeminary 
of the cadets at St. Peterſburgh, he proſecuted his ſtudies with un 
wearied application, and gave early prools of his genius for poetry. 
Upon quitting the ſeminary, he was appointed adjutant, firſt to 
count Golorkin, and afterwards to count Roſomoulki : and being 
; | EO NT ſoon 
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foon noticed and patronized by count Ivan Shuvalof, he was in- 
troduced by that Macenas to the empreſs. Elizabeth, who took 
him under her protection. About the ęegth year of his age, an 
enthuſiaſtic fondneſs he had contracted for the works of Ra- 
cine turned his genius to the drama; and he wrote the tragedy of 
% Korct,” which laid the foundation of the Kuſfian theatre. This 
piece was firſt acted by ſome of his ſormer ſchoolmates the cadets, 
who had previoully exerciſed their talents in declamations, and in 
acting a Falnch play. The empreſs Elizabeth, informed of this 

hænomenon in the*theatrical world, ordered the tragedy to be 


exhibited in her preſence, upon a {mall theatre of the court, where 


German, Italian, and French plays had been performed. The 
applauſe md diſtinékion which the author received on this occafion 
encouraged him to follow the bent of his genius: and he pro- 
guced ſucceſſively * Hamlet,” © Ariſtona,”” “ Sinaf and Truvor,“ 
« Zemira,” Dimiſa,“ „ Vitſhelaf,”” “„ The Falſe Demetrius,” 
and « Miciflat.”” Nor was his Mulc leſs fertile in comedics ; 
which are, Triſotinus;“ “ The Judge; «© The Diſpute be— 
tween the Huſband and Wife; “ The Guardian” “ The Por- 
tion acquired by Fraud;”” Ihe Envious Man;*! “ Tartuffe;“ 
The Imaginary Cuckold; “ The Mother who rivals her 


Daughter;““ “ The Goſſip;“ and * The Three Rival Brothers.“ 


He wrote alfo the operas of“ Alceſtes,“ and *« Cephalus and 
Pocris.” Belides dramatic writings, he attempted every ſpecics 
of poetry, excepting the epic. Sumorokot was alſo author of a 
few {hort. and detached hiſtorical pieces. 1.“ A Chronicle of 
Moſcow.” 2. A Hittory of the firſt Inſurrection of the Strelitz 
in 1682,” by which Ivan was appointed joint-fovercion with Peter 
the Great, and the princeſs Sophia regent. 3. © An Account of 
Stenko Razin's Rebellion.” Sumorokof obtained by his merit 
the favour and protection of his ſovereign. Elizabeth gave him 
the rank of a_brigadier; appointed him director of the Ruflian 
theatre, and ſettled upon him a penſion of yool. per annum. Ca- 
therine II. created him counlcilor of ſtate ; conferred upon him 
the order of St. Anne; and honoured him with many inſtances of 
muniticence and diſtinckion until his death, which carried him oft 
at Motcow, on the firſt of October 1777, in the 31ſt year of his 
age. 81 


O 
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SUTTON Tnouas, Eſq.) founder of the Charter-Houſe, was 
born at Knaith in Lincolnthire, in 1532, of an ancient and gen- 
tec] family. He was educated: at Eton ſchool, and probably at 
Cambridge, and ſtudied the Jaw in Lincoln's-Inn : but, this pro- 
ſeflion not ſuiting his diſpoſition, he travelled into foreign parts; 
and made ſo coniiderable a ſtay in Holland, France, Spain, and 
Italy, as to acquire the languages of thoſe various nations. Du- 
ring his ab{cnce, his father died, and left him a conſiderable for- 
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tune. On his return home, being a very accompliſhed gentleman, 
he became ſccretary to the earl of vw arwick and his brother the 
carl pf Leiceſter. By the former of theſe noblemen, in 1569, he 
was appointed ae of the ordnance at Berwick ; and, diſtin- 
guiſhing himſelf in that fitvation greatly on the rebellion which at 
Tha time broke out in the North, he obtained a patent for the office 
of maſter-general of the ordnance for that diſtrict for life. He 
15 Name d as one of the chief of thoſe 1300 men, who marched 
into Scotland by 1 e order of qucen Elizabeth, to the aſuſtance of 
the regent, the earl of Morton, in 1573; and he commanded one 
of the tive batteries, which obliged the {trong caltle of Edinburgh 
to #1; rrender to the Engliſh. He pure haſed of the biſhop of Dur- 
ham the manors of Gen and Wickham; which, producing 
= mines, became to him a fource of ex Qtraordinary wealth. In 

30, he was reputed to be worth 50,0001. Soon after this, he 
married a rich widow, who brought him a conſiderable eſtate z 
and, taking up the buſineſs of a. merchant, riches flowed in with 
every tide 4 to him. He is ſaid to have had no leſs than thirty 
agents abroad. He was likewiſe one of the chief victnallers of 
the navy; and ſcems to have been matter of the barque called Sut- 
ton, in the liſt of volunteers attending the Engliſh fleet againſt the 
Spaniſh armada. He is likewiſe ſaid to have been a commiſſioner 
for prizes under lord Charles Howard, high admiral of England; 
and, going to ſea with letters of marque, he took a Spanith ſhip 
worth 20,000l. He lived with great munificence_and hoſpitality: - 
but, loſing his lady in 1602, he retired from the world, lef- 
fenced his family, and lived in a private frugal manner; and having 
no iſſue, reſolvedt to make friends with the mammon of unrighteouſ- 
neſs by ſome! important. cha arity. Accordingly, he purchaſed of the 
carl of. Suffolk, Howard-Houfe, or the late diſſolved Charter-Houſe, 
1 In ihc. for the ſum of 13,0001 3 where he founded the 
preſent hoſpital in 1611, for the relief of poor men and children. 
He died the 14th of Dec. 1611, at Hackney, aged 79. His body 
5 as conveycd with, the, moſt ſolemn proceſſion to Chriſt-Church, 

London, arid there depofited till 1614 ; when jt was removed to 
the Charter-Houſe, and interred in a vault on the north {ide of 
the chaj i; under a magnificent tomb. 

8 


S UZ E (HENBIETTE DE COLIGNT, Comteſſe de la) a French 
lady, and daughter of the marſhal de Coligni, and famous in her 
day for wit and poetry. She was married firſt ro Thomas Hamil 
ton, a Scotch nobleman, and then to the count de, la Ste, who 
was alſo of a very ljuttrions oP This ſecond marriage W 45 
he ſource of infinite trau! Ales to her, for the count grew 3e. alous of 
ner; and, in order to keep | ner out ofthe wat 1 which ite dearly 
loved, contine d her in one of his c wuntry-ho ul 1 he countels, 
phicd with this plot againſt her, tho ght to countermine and da- 
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feat the effects of it beſt by quitting the religion of her huſband, 


who was an Huguenot; and ſo became a Catholic, which how- 
ever produced nothing, except a more violent enmity. The 


counteſs at length propoſed a diſſolution of their marriage, and 


offered the count 25,200 crowns to induce him to come into it. 
The count accepted the terms, and the parliament diſſolved it; 
upon which it was ſaid, that the counteſs had loſt 50,000 crowns in 
the management of this affair ; for that, if the would have been 
patient a little longer, inſtead of paying 25,000 crowns to her 
huſband, ſhe would have received 5,000 from him; fo much did 
he want to be rid of her. | | 


Being happily free from all painful connexions, ſhe gave herſelf 


up entirely to poetry ; became the delight of all the wits of her time, 
and the ſubject of their panegyric. Her poems are collected and 
printed with thoſe of Peliſſon and madame de Scudery, at Trevous, 
1725, in 12mo. She died in 1673. 

| — — 


SWAMMERDAM (Jonx), an eminent naturaliſt, was born 


at Amſterdam in 1637. His father followed the buſineſs of an apo- 
thecary in this city, and was very ſtudious of natural hiſtory. He 
intended his ſon for the church, and with this view took care to 
procure him early inſtructions in Latin and Greek ; but Swam- 
merdam prevailed with his father to let him apply to phyſic ; and, 
as he kept him at home, till he ſhould be properly qualified to en- 
gage in that ſtudy, he frequently employed him in cleaning his cu- 
rioſities, and putting every thing in its proper place. This occu 
pation inſpired him in a manner from his childhood with a taſte for 
natural hiſtory ; fo that, not content with the ſurvey of his father's 
curioſities, he foon began to make a collection of his own. Ac- 
cordingly, he ſpent both day and night in diſcovering, catching, 
and examining, the flying inſects, not only in the province of Hol- 


land, but in that of Gueldres, and in the province of Utrecht. 
Thus initiated in natural hiſtory, he came to Leyden in 1651, to 


purſue his ſtudies there: and his progreſs was to anſwerable to his 


diligence, that, in 1663, he was admitted a candidate of phylic, 


after undergoing the examinations preſcribed on that occaſion. 

The curioſities of anatomy now began to make a conſiderable 
impreſſion on him; he began to conſider how the;parts of the body, 
prepared by diſſection, could be preſerved and: kept in conſtant 


readineſs for anatomical demonſtration: and herein he ſucceeded, 


as he had done before in his nice contrivances to dille& and other— 


wile manage the minuteſt inſects. After this, he made a Journcy 


into France, where he ſpent ſome time at Saumur with Tanaquil 
Faber, and made a variety of obſervations upon inſects. From 
Saumur he went to Parts, where he contracted an intimacy with 
Thevenot, who ſtrenuouſly recommended-him to Conrad Van Ben- 
ningen, a ſenator and burgomaſter of Amſterdam, and at that _ 
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that republic s miniſter at the court of ee . Beuningen obtained 


leave for Swammerdam, at his return home, to diſſect the bodies of 
ſuch patients as ſhould happen to die in the hoſpital of that city. 

He came back to Leyden to take his degrees; and Feb. 1667, was 
admitted to his degree as doctor of phyſic, alter having publicly 
maintained his theſis on reſpiration; which was then concerned but in 
ort and contracted arguments, but was publithed ſoon after with 


conliderable additions. Our author now cultivated anatomy with 


the greateſt art and labour, in conjunction with Van Horne; but a 
quartan age, which attacked him this year, brought him ſo very 
low, that he found himſelf under a neceſſity of diſcontinuing theſe 
Iudies, which, on his recovery, he entirely neglected, in order o 
give himſelf up to the ſtudy of infects. | 

In 1668, the grand duke of T uſcany bei ng then in Holland with 


Mr. Thevenot, in order to ſee the euren of the country, came 


to view thoſe of our author and his father, and ſurveyed them with 


the greateſt delight. His highneſs offered our author 12,000 florins 


for his {hare of the collection, on condition of his removy ing them 

himfcli into Tuſcany, and coming to live at the court of Florence: 

but Swammerdam, who hated a court lite above all things, 
1eted his highneſs' ofal ; beſid [ 'd 

rejected his highneſs's propoſa eſides, he could not pu up with 


the leaſt reſtraint in religious ers, either in point of {peech, or 
| practice. He made the nature and properties of inſects his chief 


7 


ttudy, and purſued it with infinite diligence, and without ihe leaſt. 
relaxation; ſo that, in 1669, he publithed a general hiſtory ot 
them, a work equally remarkable for the author's great boldneſs in 
the attempt, and happy ſucceſs in the execution. His father now 
began to take offence at his proceedings and thoughticſs way of 
acting ; would have had him to change it for the practice of phytic ; 
but, feeing no probability of accompliſhing his purpote, would 
neither ſupply him with money or clothes. At laſt the fon, though 
exhauſted with continued labours, conſented to take his father's 
advice; but his bad health rendered him quite unfit to bear the 
fatigues uſually attending the practice of phytic, fo that he thought 
ir proper to retire into the country for ſome time, in order to 1 
cover his ſtrength, and with a view of returning to his buſinefs with 
new force and ſpirits. But he was ſcarce ſortled | in his Country Te- 
trement, when, in 1670, he relapſed into his former occupation. 
In 1673, he formed a connection with the then famous Antonio 
Bourignon, and became totally abſorbed in all her myſticiſm and 


devot jeveries: after which, he grew altogether careleſs of the 


purſuits he had doated on, and withdrew himſelf in a great mea- 
jure: e from the world, for the fake of loving and adoring the Sove- 
In Good only. Ile died in 1680. 
———_—__F — 
SWIFT (Dr. JoxaTHA N), an illuſtrious Engliſh wit, and 
juſtly celebrated for his political knowledge, was deſcended from 
Vor. VIH. = | very 
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very ancient family, and born Nov. 30, 1667. Mather, 
Mr. Thomas Swift, was vicar of Goodrich | in Herefordihire, and 


married Mrs. Elizabeth Dryden, aunt of Dryden the noaK by 


whom he had ſix ſons, Godwin, Thomas, Dryden, illiam, 


Jonathan, and Adam. Thomas was bred at Oxford, but died. 


young; Godwin was a barriſter of Gray's-Inn; and William, 
Dryden, Jonathan, and Adam, were attornies. Godwin having 


married a relation of the old marchioneſs of Ormond, the old duke— 


of Ormond made him attorney- general in the palatinate of Tip- 


perary in Ireland. Godwin likewife determincd to attempt the 


acquiſition of a fortune in that kingdom, and the ſaine motive in- 


duced his four brothers to go with him. Jonathan, at the age of 


about twenty-three, and before he went into Ireland, married Mrs. 
Abigail Erick, a gentlewoman of Leiceſterſhire ; and about two 
years after left her a widow with one child, a daughter, and preg- 
nant with another, having no meaus of ſubſiſtence but an annuity 
of aol. which her hiſband had purchaſed for her in England, im- 
_ mediaigly after his marriage. In this diftrefs ſhe was Alen into 
the family of Godwin, her huſband's eldeſt brother ; and there, 
about ſeven months after his death, delivered of a fon, whom ſhe 
called Jonathan, in remembrance of his father, and who was after— 
wards the celebrated dean of St. Patrick's. 

At about ſix years of age, he was ſent to the ſchool of 3 
and having continued there eight years, he was admitted a ſtudent 
of Trinity-College in Dublin. Here applying Kenſelf to books 
of hiſtory and poetry, to the neglect of academic Icarning, he was, 
at the end of four years, wfofed his degree of bachelor of arts for 


inſufficiency; and was at laſt admitted ſpeciali gratia, which is 


there conſidered as the higheſt degree © of reproach and honour. 


— 
— 
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Dublin whice Ty © 6 nds lic 3 y ars: 115 1 this 
time he drew up the firſt ſketch of his“ Tale of a Tub.” 

In 1688, his uncle Godwin was ſeized with a lethargy, and ſoon 
deprived both of his ſpeech and mz mory; by Which accident 
Swift being left without ſupport, took a journey to Leicciter, that 
he might conſult with his mother what courſe of life to purſue, 
At this time Sir William Temple was in high reputation, and ho- 
noured with the confidence and familiarity ot king William. His 

father, Sir John T' emple, had been n of the Rais in Ireland, 
and contratted an intimate friendſhip with Godwin Swilt, Which 
continued till his death; and Sir William, who inherited his title 

and eſtate, had married a lady to whom Mrs. Swift was related: 
ſhe therefore adviſed her fon to communicate his ſituation to Sir 
William, and folicit his directions what to do. Sir William re- 
ecived him with great kindneſs, and Swiſt's firſt viſit continued two 
years. Sir * had been ainbailudor and mediator of a general 
peace 
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eace at Nimeguen before the Revolution; in which character he 
dere known to the prince of Orange, who frequently viſited 
him at Sheen, after his arrival in England, and took his advice in 
affairs of the utmoſt importance. Sir William being then lame 
with the gout, Swift uſed-to attend his majeſty in the walks about 
the garden, who admitted him to much familiarity, and once of- 
fered to make him a captain of horſe ; but Swift had fixed his mind 
upon an eceleliaitical ite, About this time a bill was brought into 
the houſe for triennial parliaments, to which the king was very 
averſe, he ſent however to conſult Sir William Temple, who ſoon 
afterwards ſent Swift to Kenſington with the whole account in 
writing, to convince the king how ill he was advifed. This was 
Swift's firſt embaſſy to court, who, though he underitood Engliſh 
| hiltory, and the matter in hand very well, did not prevail. 

About a year after his return from Ireland, he thought it expe- 
dient to take his maſter of arts degree at Oxford; and accordingly 
was admitted ad cundum in 1692, with many civilities. From Ox- 
ford he returned to Sir William Temple, and aſſiſted him in re- 
viſing his works: he alſo corrected and improved his own © Tale 
of a Tub,” and added the Digreſſions. From the converſation of 
Sir William, Swift greatly increaſed his political Knowledge; but, 
ſuſpecting Sir William of neglecting to provide for him, merely 
that he might keep him in his family, he at length reſented it ſo 
warmly, that in 1694 a quarrel enſued, and they parted. 

His reſolution was now to take orders; and he ſoon after obtained 
a recommendation to lord Capel, then lord deputy of Ireland, who 
gave him the prebend of Kilroot, in the dioceſe of Connor, worth 
avout 100ol. per annum. But Sir William, who had been uſed to 
the converſation of Swift, ſoon found that he could not be content 
to live without him; and therefore urged him to reſign his prebend 
in favour of a friend, promifing to obtain preferment for him in 
England, if he would return. Swift conſented ; and Sir William 
was ſo much pleaſed with this act of kindneſs, that during the re- 
mainder of his life, which was about four years, his behaviour was 
{ſuch as had produced the utmoit harmony between them. Swift, 
as a teſtimony of his friendſhip and eſteem, wrote the“ Battle of 
the Books,” of which Sir William is the hero; and Sir William, 
when he died, left him a pecuniary legacy, and his poſthumous 
Works. After his death, Swift applied, by petition to king Wile 
liam, for the firſt vacant prebend of Canterbury or Weltminiter, for 
which the royal promiſe had been obtained by his late patron, whoſe 
poſthumous works he dedicated to his majeſty, to facilitate the ſuc- 
ceſs of that application. Bur it does not appear, that, after the 
death of Sir William, the king took the leaſt notice of Swift, 
After this he accepted an invitation from the earl of Berkeley, ap- 
ag, one of the lords juſtices of Ireland, to attend him as chap- 

ain and private ſecretary; but he was ſoon removed from this poſt, 
We M m 2 | | : upon 
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upon a pretence that it was not fit for a clergyman. This d liſap- 
pointment was preſently followed by another; for when the deanury 


of Deiry becaine vacant, and it was the earl of Be rkeley's turn to 


diſpoſe of it, Swift, inſtead of receiving it as an atonement for his 


late ulage, was put off with. the livings of Laracor ee goin, 
in the dioceſe of Me -ath, which together did not amgunt to half its 


value. He went to reſide at Laracor, and en ihe dutics of 


a pariſh prieſt with the utmolt punctuality and devotion. 
During Swift's relidence at Laracor he invited to Ireland a lad 


whom he has celebrated by the name of Stella. With this lady he 
became ar quainted Wlle he lived with Sir William Te '"mple; ſhe was 


the daughter of his ſteward, whoſe name was Johnſon; and Sir 
William when he died, left her i000. in conlideration of her 
father's faithful ſervices. She was in the 18th year of her age, 
when at Swift's invitation ſhe left England, accompanied by Mrs. 
Dingley, a lady who was fiſteen years oider. Whether Swift at this 
time delired the company of Stella as a wife, or a friend, it is not 
certain: but the reaſon ihe and her companion then gaVC for their 
leaving England was, that in Ireland the intereſt of money was 
higher, and proviſions were ches per. But, whatever was Swift's 
attachment tc Mrs, On, every j POlubic precaution was taken 
to prevent ſcandal : they never lived in the ſame houſe ; when Swift 
was abſent, Mrs, J. : on 0 ner friend reſided at the parſonage; 
when he returned, the 'y removed either to his friend Dr. Raymond” S, 
or to a lodging; ne ither were they ever known to meet but in the 
preien: e of a third perſon. 
In i701, Swilt wok his doftor's. degree, and in 1792, ſoon aſter 
the death of ki 1g William, he went into England for the fir ume 
after his ſettlivg at Laracor ; a journey which be frequently repeated 


during the reign of queen Anne. Mrs. Johnſon was once in Eng- 


land in 1705, but returned in a few months, and never croſled the 


channel afterwards. He ſoon became eminent as a writer, and in 


that character was known at leaſt to both; Whigs and Tories. He 
had been educated among the former, but at length attached him- 


ſelf to the latter. te publithed To 1701, FE A Diſcourſe of the 


Conteſts and Diſſentions between the Nobles and Commons in 
Athens and Rome, with the Conſequences they had upon both 
thoſe States ;** this was in behalf of king William and his mi- 


niſters, ag oainſt the violent proceedings of the Houſe of Commons: 


but from that year to 1708 he did not write any political pamphlet. 


In 1730, being then in England, he was empowered by the pri- 


mate of Ireland 0 ſolicit he qucen to releaſe the clergy from 
P. 1ying the twentieth part and firft- truits; and Upon this bon 
his acquaintance with Mr. Harley commenced. Swift preſently 
became acqiiainted with the reſt of the miniſters, who appear to 
have Vote and carcſted him with uncommon afliduity. He dined 
every Saturday at Mr. Harley s, wich the W Mr. Secret 80 
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St. John, and lord Rivers: on that day no other perſon was for ſome 
time admitted; but this ſelect company was at length enlarged to 
{ixteen, all men of the firſt claſs, Swift included. From this time 
he ſüpported the intereſt of his new friends with all his power, in 
pamphlets, poems, and periodical papers: his intimacy with them 
was ſo remarkable, that he was thought not only to defend, but in 
- ſome degree to direct their meaſures ; and ſuch was his importance 
in the opinion of the oppoſite party, that many ſpeeches were made 
againſt him in both houſes of parliament: a reward was allo 
oifered, for diſcovering the author of the © Public Spirit of the 
Whigs.“ | . = | 3 | 
Amidſt all the buſineſs and honours that crowded upon him, he 
wrote every day an account of what occurred to Stella; and ſent 
her a re regularly, dated every fortnight, during the whole 
time of his connection with queen Anne's miniſtry, Nov. 27. 
1711, he publiſhed the © Conduct of the Allies ;*” a piece which 
he confeſſes colt him much pains, and which ſuccecded even beyond 
his expectations. From this time to 1713, he exerted himſelf with 
unwearted diligence in the ſervice of the miniſtry; and while he 
was at Windlor, juſt at the concluſion of the peace of Utrecht, he 
drew the firſt ſketch of An Hiſtory of the Four laſt Years of 
Queen Anne.” This he afterwards finiſhed, and came into Eng- 
land to publiſh, but was perſuaded from it by lord Bolingbroke, 
| who told him the whole was ſo much in the ſpirit of party-writing, 
that, though it might have made a ſeaſonable pamphlet in the time of 
their adminiſtration, it would be a diſhonour to juſt hiltory. Swift 
ſeems to have been extremely fond of this work; but, ſince his friend 
did not approve it, he reſolved to caſt it into the fire. However, it 
did not undergo this fate, but was publiſhed by Dr. Lucas, to the 
diſappointment of all thoſe who expected any thing great from it. 
During all this time he received no gratuity or reward till 1713; 
and then he accepted the deanery of St. Patrick's, Dublin. He 
immediately croſſed the channel, to take poſſeffion of his new 
dignity; but did not ſtay in Ireland more than a fortnighit, being 
urged by an hundred letters to haſten back, and reconcile the lords 
Oxford and Bolingbroke. When he returned, he found their ant- _ 
moſity increaſed : and, having predicted their ruin from this very 
cauſe, he laboured to bring about a reconciliation, as that upon 
which the whole intereſt of their party depended. Having at- 
tempted this by various methods in vain, he went to a friend's houſe 
in Berkſhire, where he continued till the queen's death ; and, while 
he was at this place, wrote a diſcourſe called « Free Thoughts on 
the preſent State of Affairs,“ which however was not publithed till 
ſome time after. : | 5 5 
Among other perſons with whom he was intimately acquainted 
during the gay part of his life, was Mrs. Vanhomrigh, a _— 
| | 85 | whole 
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whoſe huſband was a merchant of repute in Dublin. In 1709, ſhe 
and two young daughters came to England, where they were viſited 
by perſons of the firſt quality; and Swift, lodging near them, 
uſed to be much there, coming and going without any cere- 
mony, as if he had been one of the tamily. During this famili— 
arity, he became inſenlibly a kind of preceptor to the young ladies, 
particularly the eldeſt, who was then about twenty years old, was 
much addicted to reading, and a great admirer of poetry. Hence 
admiring, as was natural, fuch a character as that of Swift, the 
ſoon paſſed from admiration to love; and, urged a little perhaps by 
vanity, ventured to make the doctor a propoſal of marriage. He 
affected firſt to believe her in jeſt, then to rally her on ſo whimſical 
a choice, and at laſt to put her off without abſolute refuſal ; and, 
while he was in this ſituation, he wrote the poem called“ Cadenus 
and Vaneſſa.” It was written in 1713, a ſhort time before he 
left Vaneſſa and the ret} of his friends in England. In 1714, Mrs. 
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Vanhomrigh died; and, having lived very high, left ſome debts, 
which it not being convenient for her daughters, who had alſo debts 


of their own, to pay at preſent, to avoid an arreſt, they followed 
the dean into Ireland. Oe | | 2 

Upon his arrival to take poſſeſſion of his deanery, he had been re- 
ceived with great kindneſs and honour ; but now, upon his return after 
the queen's death, he experienced every poſſible mark of contempt and 
indignation, The tables were turned; the power of the Torics 
and the dean's credit were at an end; and as a deſign to bring in 
the pretender had been imputed to the queen's miniſtry, ſo Swift 
Jay now under mich odium, as being ſuppoſed to have been a well- 
wiſher in that cauſe. As ſoon as he was ſettled at Dublin, Mrs. 
Johnſon removed from the country to be near him, but they {ti]l 
lived in ſeparate houſes : his reſidence being at the deanery, and 
hers in lodgings on the other fide of the river Liffy. The dean 
kept two public days every week, on which the dignity of his ita- 
tion was ſuſtained with the utmoſt elegance and decorum, under 
the direction of Mrs. Johnſon. | 

The firſt remarkable event of his life, after his ſettlement at the 
deanery, was his marriage to Mrs. Johnſon, in 1716, after a molt 


intimate friendihip of more than ſixteen years. But whatever were 


the motives to this marriage, the dean and the lady continued to 
live afterwards juſt in the fame manner as they had lived before. 
Till this time the dean had continued his viſits to Vaneſſa, who 

relerved her reputation and friends, and was viſited by many per- 
{9m of rank, character, and fortune, of both ſexes ; but now his 
viſits were Jeſs frequent. In 1717, her ſiſter died; and the whole 


remains of the family fortune centering in Vaneſſa, ſhe retired to 
1 


Selbridge, a ſmall houſe and citate about twelve miles from Dub— 


lin, which had been purchaſed by her father. From this place {he | 


wrote frequently to the dean, and he anſwered her letters: ſhe 
| =. | | preſſed 
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preſſed him to marry her, but he rallied, and ſtill avoided a poſitive 
| denial. She preſſed him ſtill more, either to accept or refuſe her as 
2 wife; upon which he wrote an anſwer, and delivered it with his 
own hand. The receipt of this, which probably communicated 
the fatal ſecret of his marriage with Stella, the unhappy lady did 
not ſurvive many weeks; however, ſhe was ſufficiently compoſed 
to cancel a will ſhe had made in the dean's favour, and to make 
another, in which ſhe left her fortune to her two executors, Dr. 
Berkeley, biſhop of Cloyne, and Mr. Marſhall, one of the king's 
ſcrjcants at law. | | 5 =< 
From 1716 to 1720, is a chaſm in the dean's life which it has 
been found difficult to fill up; this time it is — he employed 
upon © Gulliver's Travels.” He wrote © A Propoſal for the Ule 
of Iriſh Manufactures,“ which made him very popular; the 
more ſo, as it immediately raiſed a violent flame, ſo that a proſe- 
cution was commenced againſt the printer. In 1724, he wrote 
the“ Drapier's Letters ;”* which added not a little to his reputa- 
tion. He was ſeveral times in England on a viſit to Mr. Pope, 
after his ſettlement at the deanery, particularly in 1726 and 1727. 
Jan. 28, 1727, died his beloved Stella, in her 44th year, regretted 
by the dean with fuch exceſs of affection as the keeneſt fentibility 
only could feel, and the moſt excellent character excite ; the had 
been declining from 1724. The dean's life now became much 
retired, and the auſterity of his temper increaſed : he conld not en- 
joy his public days; theſe entertainments were therefore diſconti- 
nued, and he ſometimes avoided the company of his moſt intimate 
friends. Thus living in ſolitude, he frequently amuſed himfelf 
with writing; and it is very remarkable, that although his mind 
was greatly depreſſed, and his principal enjoyment at an end when 
Mrs. Johnſon died, yet there isan air of levity and trifling in ſome 
of the pieces he wrote afterwards, that is not to be found in any 
other: ſuch in particular are his“ Directions to Servants,” and 
{ſeveral of his letters to his friend Dr. Sheridan. In 1732, when 
the attempt was made to repeal the teſt act in Ireland, the Diſſenters 
often affected to call themſelves brother-proteſtants, and fellow- 
chrittians, with the members of the eſtabliſhed church. Upon this 
_ eccation the dean wrote a ſhort copy of verſes, which ſo provoked. 
one Betteſworth, a lawyer and member of the Iriſh parliament, 
that he ſwore, in the hearing of many perſons, to revenge himſelt - 
either by murdering or maiming the author; and, for this purpoſe, 
he engaged his footman, with two ruthans, to fecure the dean, 
wacrever he could be found. This being known, thirty of the 
nobility and gentry, within the liberty of St. Patrick's, waited upon 
the dean in form, and prefented a paper ſubſcribed with their names, 
in which they ſolemnly engaged, in behalf of themſelves and the 
reſt of the liberty, to defend his perſon and fortune, as the friend 
and benefactor of his country, When this paper was delivered, 
: | Swift 
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Swift was in bed, deaf and giddy, yet made a ſhift to dictate a pro- 
per anſwer. Theſe fits of deafneſs and giddineſs, which were the 


effects of a ſurfeit of fruit before he was twenty years old, became tk 
more frequent and violent, in proportion as he grew into years: aud f 
| in 1736, while he was writing a fatire on the Iriſh parliament, c 
F which he called © The Legion Club,” he was ſeized with one of i 
E theſe fits, the effect of which was fo dreadful, that he left the poem : M 
unfiniſhed, and never afterwards attempted a compoſition, either in fl 
verſe or proſe, that required a courſe of thinking, or perhaps more 8. 
than one ſit ing to fimih. From this time his memory was per- 3, 
ceived gradually to decline, and his paſtions to pervert his under- . b 
: ſtanding. Early in 1742, his reaſon was ſubverted, and his rage f 
became abfolute madneis. He died in Oct. 1745, aged 78. | U 
By his will, dated in May 1740, juſt before he ceaſed to be a LB 
reaſonable being, he left about 1200!. in legacies ; and the reſt of tl 
his fortune, which amounted to about 11,0001. to erect and endow t] 
an hoſpital for 1deots and lunatics. Ie was buried in the greataille V 
of St. Patrick's cathedial, under a {lone of black marble, inſcribed it 
with a Latin epitaph ; written by himſelf, which ſhews a molt un- a 
happy miſanthropic ſtate of mind. | t 
—  - = NS > 
SWIFT (Deans), a near relation to the celebrated dean of 2 
St. Patrick's, being grandſon to Godwin Swilt, the dean's uncle, ] 
was educated at the Univeriſty of Dublin, and finiſhed his ſtudics 5 
in Oxford. Ic hail a very good talle for wit, wrote agreeable and b 
entertaining verſes, and was perfect maſter of the beſt Greek and Pp 

Roman authors. He publiſhed, 2h 1755, © An Eiſay upon the 
Life, Writings, and Character of Dr. Jonathan Swift ;” in c 
1763, the eighth quarto volume of the Dean's Works; and, in p 
1708, two volumes of his“ Letters.” Mr. Swift died at Wor— f 
ceiteg, July 12, 1783. | | | * 
SYBRECHT (Jon), a landſ{kip painter, was born at Antwerp 3 Þ 
in Brabant about the year 1030, aud brought up in that city under N 
* his father. He was a cloſe imitator of nature in all his landſkips ; 0 

and in his younger days wen: upon the Rhine and other adjacent 

Places, where he drew ſeveral pleaſant views in water-Ccolours, The 
| duke of Buckingham, palling through the Netherlands, in his way f 
. home from his embally into France, itayed ſome time at Antwerp; i; 
1 | where, meeting with ſome of his maiter's works in Jandikip, he Y 
| | was fo well pleaſed with them, that he invited him over to Eng- A 
| land, and promiſed eto make him his painter in that way. Sybrecht 2 
f came, and continu in his fervice three or four years; then worked 10 
| for the nobility and geviry of England, and was in vogue à long a 
fi _ time. He died in London about the year 1703, and was buried in i 
| St. James's church. | : | bc 
| | SYDEN:- ' 
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SYDENHAM (Tnomas), an excellent Engliſh phyſician, was 
the ſon of William Sydenham, Eſq. of Winford-Eagle, in Dorſet— 
ſhire, and was born there about 1624. In 1642, he became a 
commoner of Magdalen-Hall in Oxford; but left that place, when 
it was turned into a garriſon for Charles I. He went to London, 
and was encouraged by Dr. Cox, to ſtudy phytic, at his return to 
the univerlity. After the garriſon was delivered up to the parlia- 
ment, he retired again to Magdalen-Hall, entered on the phyfic 
line, and was created bachelor of phyſic, April 1648, not having 
before taken any degree in arts. About that time {ubfcribing and 
ſubmitting to the authority of the viſitors appointed by the parlia- 
ment, he was, through the intereſt of a very near relation, made 
fellow of All-Souls-College, in the place of one of thoſe many 
then ejected for their loyalty. After he had continued ſome years 
there, in a vigorous application to the ſtudy of phyſic, he left the uni- 
verlity, without taking any other degree there; an at length ſettling 
in Weſtminſter, became doctor of his faculty at Cambridge, licen- 
{tate of the college of phyſicians, and the chief phyſician of his 
time from 1660 to 1670, when being diſabled by the gout, he could 
not attend the practice, He died at his houſe in Pall-mall, the 
29th of December 1689, and was buried in the church of St. 
James, Weſtminſter. His works have been collected and frequently 
printed at London, in one large volume 8vo. They were written 
by himſelf in Engliſh, but tranilated into Latin before they were 
publiſhed, by ſome of his friends. | 

He had an elder brother William, who was ſome time gentleman 
commoner of Trinity-College in Oxford, and, entering into the 
parliament's army, acquitted himſelt fo gloriouſly, that he roſe by 
ſeveral gradations to the higheit poſts and dignities. In 1649, he 
was appointed governor of the Iſle of Wight, and made vice-ad- 
miral of that ifle and Hampſhire. In 1653, he was ſummoned to 
parliament for Dorſetſhire; in 1664, made commiſſioner of the 
treaſury, and member of the privy-council: and in 16g8, ſum- 
moned to parliament by the protector Richard Cromwell. 


SYLBURGIUS (FreptRICUS), a learned German, eminent 
for his great ſkill in the Greek tongue, was born at Marpurg, in the 
landgraviate of Heſſe, in 1346. His father, although a farmer, 
gave him a liberal education; and he made fo good an uſe of it, 
a5 to become perfect in the Latin, French, and Greek tongues, at 
a time when the Greek was underitood by very few. He was a 
tchool-maſter at Licha, for ſome of the firſt years of his life; but 
afterwards quitted that employment, and applied himſelf wholly-to 
ihe reviſing: and correcting of ancient authors, the Greek particu- 
tarly, many of which were publiſhed by him from the preſſes of 
Wechel and Commelin. He greatly aſſiſted Henry Stephens, in 
compiling his “ Theſaurus Græcæ linguæ;“ and was allo the au- 
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thor of a Greek grammar, which was much valued. For theſe 
and other ſervices, he had an annual itipend allowed him by the 
univerſity of Marpurg. IIe died in 1396. He was married, but. 
a ſtranger to conjugal happineſs. 
— DARING 

SYLVIUS{JAMEFS), a moſt celebrated phyſician of France, was 
the ſon of N. "=p do Bois, a camblut-weaver, who had cleven 
ſons and four daughters; and was born at Amiens in Picardy, in 
1478. He went through a courſe of claſſical learning, under his elder 
brother Francis Sylvius, who was principal of the college at L ournay | 
at Paris, and was a great promoter of letters in that age of bar- 
bariſm. He acquired a perfect maſtery of the Latin and Greek 
tongues, and ſome lirtle knowledge of the Hebrew ; and applied. 
himfelt alſo to the maihematics and mechanics fo tuccetsfully, 45 
to invent machines, which deferved public notice. When the 
time was come of giving himſelf entirply up to phytic, to which 
ſtady his ine lination had bo: ays led him/ he traced it to its fources, 
and engaged fo deeply in the reading of Hippocrates and Galen, hat”; 
he ſcarcely did any thing but cxamine aud tranflate thoſe two 


authors. Ile diſcovered from thence the importance of anatomy, 


and applied himſelf to it ſo ardently, that he became. as great a 

maſter as that age would Permit, {ie ftudicd pharmacy with no 
leſs care, and took ſeveral jon nie s to fee upon the place the medi- 
cines h different countries produced Upon his return to Paris, 
he read lectures, and e: plained in twoycars 2 courſe of phyſic from 
Fiippocrates and Galen; which ſoread his re patation ſo, that ſcho— 
lars from all parts of Europe re ſorted to him. But before he be- 
came fo famous, he met with great erg from the phyſicians 
of Paris, who were extremely Iifpleaſed, that a man, who was 
no doctor any where in phyſic, 30 preſume to teach that ſcience 
in the me tropolis of the kingdom. Theſe murmurs induced him 
10 go to Montpelier in 1320, to take his degrees there; but he re- 
tutned without them. his avarice not pe rmitting him to be at the 
necetlary charges. He endeavoured at his return to reconcile the 
phy ſicians to him, and was almitted bachelor of phy lic in June 
1531. In 1595, he was teacher in the college at Triquet. The 
4 pg ot phyſio in the royal college becoming: vacant in 
1348, Sylvius was pitched upon to fil] it, which he did. after he- 
fitting 85 it it two years. He continued im it till his death, which 
Na re ned in 1555. He was never married, aid fſhewed even an 
averſion to women. He was very unpoliſhed, and remarkably 
avaricious. 

r ; F ; 

SY VMIMACHUS, a citizen and ſenator of ancient Rome, and 
conſul in the year 49 1, has leſt us ten books of epiſtles; from which, 
as well as from other things, we collect, nes” he was a warm op- 


— 


poſer of the Chriſtian religion. He was baniſhed from Rome by 


the 
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the emperor Valentinian, on ſome account or other, but afterwards 
. recalled and received into favour by Theodoſius. His epiltles thew 
him to have been a man of acute parts, and of eloquence. 
— 
SYNESIUS, an ancient father and biſhop of the Chriſtian 
church, flourithed at the beginning of the fifth century, He was 


* ©» 30 » O * 
born at Cyrene in Africa, a town ſituated upon the borders of Egypt, 


and alterwards travelled to his neighbouring country for improve- ä 


ment, where he happily ſucceeded in his ſtudies under the cele- 
brated philoſopheſs Hypatia, who prefided at that time over the 
Platonic {chool at Alexandria. His works are in high eltcem with 
the curious; and his epiltles, admirable. Synefius was a man of 
noble bicth, which added no lets weight to his learning, than this 
refleQted luſtre on his quality; and both together procured him 
great credit and Wabern Ile went, about the year 402, upon an 
embally, which laſted three years, to the emperor Arcadius at Con- 
tantinople, on the behalf of his country, which was miſerably 
haralled by the auxiliary Goths and other Barbarians : and it was 
then, that, with greater boldneſs than any of the Greeks, he pro- 
nan before the empcror an oration concerning government. 
About the year 419, When the citizens of Ptolemais applicd to Theo- 
philus of Alexandria for a bithop, Syneſius was appointed and con- 
ſecrated, though he took all imaginable pains to decline the honour. 
He declared mt: H not at all convinced of the truth of ſome of 
the molt important articles of Chriſtianity. Moreover, he frankly 
- owned himſelf to have ſuch an affection for his wiſe, that he 
would not conſent, either to be [cparated from her, or to live in a 
clandeſtine manner with her; and, in ſhort, fairly told Theophilus, 
that, if he did infiſt upon making him a bithop, he muſt leave him 
in polletion of his wile and all his notions. Sharp as theſe terms 
Were, Tae al leng th {ubmutted to them. > 
OO ———_—_— 

SYNGE (EDWARD), a pious and learned archbiſhop of Tuam 
in Ireland, was the ſecond ſon of Edward biſhop of Cork, &c. 
and was born April the oth, 1659, at Inithonane, of which parith 
his father was then vicar, He was educated at the grammar-ichoul 
at Cork, and thence admitted a commoner in Chritt- Church, Ox- 
ford, where he took the degree of bachelor of arts. On his father's 
death he returned to Ireland, and tiniſhed his {tudies i in the uiſiver- 
firy of Dublin. His firſt pretermetit was two finall parithes in the 
dioceſe of Meath: theſe he exchanged, tor the vicarage of Chriſt- 
Church in the city of Cork, of about 1091). a year, and one of the 
molt painful and laborious cures in Ireland. Some ecclefiaitical 
preterments, tcnable with his great cure, were given him at different 
tunes by the bilhops of Cork nid Cloyne, which at laſt increaſe] 
| his income to near gool. per annum. He was choſen prottor tor 
the chapter in the convocation called in 1753. Soon attcr, the duke 
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o Ormond, then lord-licutenant of Ireland, gave him the « crown's 

title to the deanery of St. Patrick's in Dublin; but this title being 
conteſted and found detetiive, on a compromile of the diſpute, he 
ſucceeded to the chancellorthip of that cathedral, and was after— 
wards appointed vicar-general to the archbiſhop. He was pro- 
moted to the ſee of Raphoe in 1714. His great zeal for the Hano— 
ver ſucceſſion was the cauſe of his immediate advancement when 
that event took place; and he was made archbithop of "1 uam in 


1716. He died at Jam in 1741, and lies buried in the church- 


yard of his own cathedral. 

This learned divine, in the courſe of his miniſtry, compoſed and 
publithed ſeveral very excellent treatiſes for the promotion of piety 
and virtue. 

——— 

SYRUS (Purius), an ancient Latin author, who gained great 
fame by his comic pieces called“ Mimes,” is ſuppoted from his 
name to have heen a Syrian by birth. Having been made a fluve 
and brought to Rome when young, he there obtained his liberty by 
his merit; and proved fo excellent a compoſer of Mimes, that the 


Romans prelerred him to the beſt of their own or the Greck dra- 


matic writers. Julius Cæſar firſt eſtablithed * reputation, and 
gave him the prize of poetry againſt Laberius, who was an emi- 
nent writer in that way, and contended with Sytus die 


continued to flourith many years under Aug; us. Caſlius Severus 


wras a profeſſed admirer of him, and the two Senecas [peak of him 
with the higeſt encomiums. Many moderne, and particularly the 
Scaligers, have launched out very much in his praiſe. His © Sen- 
tentic,“ which include the ſubſtince of the doctrine of the wilcit 
philoſophers, are highly eſteemed, and are generally printed with 
the © Fables of Phadrus.” | 


2. ; 


ACITUS (Carus CorNnELivs), a Roman hiſtorian, of 
whoſe anceſtors nothing is known, ſo that it is probable the 
dignity of his family beg zan in his own perſon; at leaſt, that 

it was not very be e him. His firſt employ | is faid 
to have have b.cn that of procurator to Veſpaſian in Gallia Belgica. 
Upon his return s Rome, Titus advanced him to a more honour- 
able poil; it is not mentioned what; but it is ſuppoſed to be the 

| quæſtor- 


* 
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uzſtorihip, or zdileſhip, as Domitian advanced him to the pra- 
torſhip. Laſtly, he was made conſul under Nerva : he was ſub- 
flitiited in the place of the excellent Virginius Ruſus, who died ig 
his third conſulthip; and he honoured Rufus with a funeral oration. 
We know but tew circumſtances of the life of Tacitus, beſides 
what have been related, only that he married the daughter of Julius 
Agricola, famous for his exploits in Britain, whoſe life he has writ- 
ten. Some have pretended, that Domitian baniſhed him; but 
there is no foundation for this fact in hiſtory, and Mr. Bayle ex- 
plodes it as an idle fancy. Lipſius has conjectured, and Mr. Bayle 
approves the conjecture, that Tacitus was born either in the laſt 
year of the reigu of Claudius, or in the firſt of that of Nero; and 
ſuppoſes him to have died in the reign of Hadrian. The time of his 
deailt 1s not known ; but all agree that he lived to beold. The remains 
of Tacitus thew, that the ancients did not think of him more 
| highly than he deſerved. He was the greatelt orator and ſtateſman 
of his time; he had long frequented the bar with infinite applauſe 
he had paſſed through all the high offices of ſtate ; he was ædile, 
prator, conſul ; but all theſe gave him little glory, compared with 
that which he acquired by the performances of his pen. His 
« ifiitory,” which extended from the reign of Galba incluſively, 
to ihe reign of Nerva excluſively, was highly eſteemed ; and his 
« Annals” equally ſo. Beſides theſe, there remain of Tacitus 
« A'recatile of the Situation, Cuſtoms, and People of Germany,” 
anda ** Lite of Julius Agricola;“ for as to the Dialogue“ De 
« oratoribus, live de cauſis corruptæ eloquentiz,” though com- 
monly printed with Tacitus's works, and by ſome aſcribed to him, 
it is generally, and with reaſon, ſuppoſed to have been written by 
ſome other perſon. | 
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TALLIS (Thouas), one of the greateſt muſicians that this 
country ever bred, flouriſhed about the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury. He is ſaid to have been organilt of the royal chapel to king 
Henry VIII. king Edward VI. queen Mary, and queen Elizabeth; 
but the inſcription on his grave-ſtone warrants no ſuch aflertion; 
and it is certain that in the two reigns of Edward VI. and queen 
Mary he was ümply a gentleman of the chapel, and ſerved for 
ſcven-pence halfpenny a day: under Elizabeth he and Bird were 
gentlemen of the chapel and organiits. The {ſtudies of Tallis ſeem 
to have been wholly devoted to the ſervice of the church. He was 
likewiſe a diligent collector of muſical antiquities, and a careful 
peruſer of the works of other men. The compoſitions of Tallis, are 
ſo truly original and elegant, that he may be juſtly ſaid to be the fa- 
ther of the cathedral ityle. He compoled the Morning, Commu» 
nion, and Evening Services, in four parts, with the preces, reſpon- 
ſes, and litany, that is to ſay, the verſicles and {uffrages ; likewife 
ſeveral anthems. He died Nov. 23, 1585, and was buried in 
the pariſh church of Greenwich in Kent. = 
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TANNER (Trowas), an excellent antiquary, fon of a father 
of both his names, vicar of Market- Lavington in Wilts, was born 


in 1674; became a ſtudent in Queen's-College, Oxford, in Mi,, 


chaelmas term, 1689; admitted clerk in that houſe 16905 B. A. 
169 ; entered into holy orders at Chriſtmas 1694; and became 
chaplain of All-Souls- College in January following; choſen Fel. 
low of he ſame, 1697; Chancellor of Norwich, and Rector of 
Thorpe near that city, 1701; inſtalled Prebendary of Ely, Sept. 10, 
1713 (which he quitted 172g); Archdeacon of Norfolk, Dec. 7, 


1721; Canon of Chriſt-Church, Feb. g., 1723-4; prolocutor of 


the lower houſe of convocation, convened anno 1727, conſecrated 


biſhop of St. Aſaph, Jan. 23, 1731-2. He married, in 1799, 


Miſs Scottow, of Thorpe near Norwich, with a fortune of 15,000! ; 


died at Chriit-Church, Oxford, Dec. 14, 1735 ; and was buried 
in the nave of that cathedra!, near the pulpit; without any funcral 
pomp, according to his own direction. This learned man publiſh. 
ed, before he was twenty-two years old.“ Notitia Monaſtica, or a 
« ſhort Hiſtory of the Religious Houſes in England and Wales, 
1695, 8vo. His “ Bibliotheca Britannico-Hibernica;” which 
employed him forty years, was publiſhed in 1748, folio; with a 
polthumous preface by Dr. Wilkins. Ife left large collections for 
the county of Wilts, and lagge notes on Richard Hegge's Legend 
of St. Cuthbert, 1663. „ „ 
— — 


| 'TASSO (Toxgraro), an illuſtrious poet of Italy, was de- 


ſcended from the ancient and noble houſe of the Torreggiani, and 


born at Sorrento, in the kingdom of Naples, in 1544. This ex- 
traordinary man at four years of age was ſent to the college of the 
Jeſuits at Naples. He applied with ſuch amazing ardour to books, 
that he is ſaid at ſeven to have had a very perfect knowledge of the 
Latin tongue, and a competent ſkill in, the Greek, He compoſed 
even at that time orations, Which he recited in public, and poems, 
infinitely beyond the tenderneſs of his years. He muſt indeed 
have been ſtrangely mature; for we are confidently aſſured, that 
he was involved in a fentence of death with his father, when he was 
not nine years old. His father, however, ventured eto leave him at 
Rome, while. he attended his maſter to France; with whom he 
continued there three or four years, and then at his death returned 
to Italy to the duke of Mantua, who had earneſtly invited him to 
his court, and: choſe him for his hiſt ſecretary, Hither he ſent 


for Torquato, then about twelfe years old, who was ſcarcely ar- 


rived at Mantua, when he was made to accompany Scipio de Gon— 


Zaga the young prince o Manua,. Who was about his own age, to 


the univerſity of Padua. Here he was for five years at the end of 
Which he maintained publicly thefes in philoſophy, drvinity, civil 
and canon law. Thefe {lucies, however, had not ſo far engroſſed 
him, but that he found time £0 oratify that inclination which 2 
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had naturally for poetry: and the year after, when he was only 
eighteen, he ſurpriſed the public in a moſt agreeable manner with 
his I] Rinaldo, printed at Venice in 1562, 4to. Elate with his 
ſucceſs, he abandoned the law entirely, which his father had trained 
him to, and gave himſelf up entirely to poetry. He was ſoon after 
admitted a member of the academy of the Eterei at Padua; he took 
the name of Pentito, or the Penitent, to denote his repentance for 
having waſted ſo much time in the purſuit of the law, which he 
ought to have devoted to the Muſes. 

At Padua he began his celebrated poem entitled“ Geruſalemme 
« liberata;“ and happy had it been for him, if he had continued 
in this convenient ſituation till he had ſiniſlied it; but, in 1565, he 
removed to Ferrara, at the ſolicitation of duke Aiphonſus, and the 
cardinal Lewis his brother, who greatly eſteemed and loved him. 
The duke gave him lodgings in his palace, and by his generoſity 
put him imo a condition of living happily and at eaſe: and, to 
make his reſidence at Ferrara the more f{ecure, preſſed him, by his 
ſecretary, to an advantageous match; but I ail» would not liſten 
to this. In 1572, pope Gregary ſending cardinal Lewis to France, 

in the quality of legate, 'Talio accompanied him, and received 
great marks of eſteem from Charles I. Upon his return to Fer- 
rara he compoſed his“ Aminta,” a paſtoral comedy, which was 
acted with vaſt applauſe: it was printed at Venice in 1581, with 
ſome other ſmal} pieces of poetry. His joy upon the ſucceſs of this 
piece was ſoon damped by the los of his father, who died in 1585, 
at Oiligha upon the Po, of hie h place the duke of Mantua had 
given him the government. 

During his reftdence at Fara ra, he was upon the a intimate 
terms with a gentleman of the town; to whom, though he was 
unreſervetl upon all other ſubjects, yet he never communicated any 
thing relating to. his amours, having, as ſuppoſed, aſpired to the 
love ot princeſs Eleanor, lier of duke Aiphonſus, This raiſed 
ful pICIONS | in Tailo's friend; who, thereupon ſearching. into the 
myilery, at laſt made diſcoveries to others, which might be injuri- 
ous to Paſſo. Ta: un ©; poltulated the uffair with him; and, upon his 
complaints being d ifreſpeAiolly received, proceeded ſo far as to give 
him a box. A challenge af and Fallo met the gentleman; 
when, as they were engaged, three brothers of the gentleman came 
up, 0 very baſciy fe] upon latflo. Lalo made his part good. 
2:52'nit the four, and had wounded his an tagoniſt, a one of his 
bi hers, when people came up and parted them. He gained upon 
tais oc n as great fame by bis ford, as he had gained upon 

others by his pen, but neither the one nor the other was ſufficient 
to h dee him from numerous cls that followed. The four bro- 
thars were obhacel to fly, for the intle regard they had ſhewn to a 
perſon under the duke's protection; and 14 his palace : aud for 'Tafſo, 
he was put under gu zard, not as a puniihment, but to fecure him 
| | againſt 
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ainſt the enterpriſes of his enemies. He was „ in priſon, 
where he fell into the deepeſt melancholy : however, at the end 
of a year, he recovered his ſpirits a little, and made his eſcape. He 
withdrew to Turin, where he concealed himſelf for ſome time 


under a fictitious name; but at laſt was diſcovered, and made 


known to the duke of Savoy. The duke had him to court, af. 
figned him apartments there, and ſhewed him all the marks of 
eſteem and aftettion ; but all was not ſufficlent to cure him of his 


melancholy. Apprehenlive of the duke of Ferrara's indignation 
againſt him, and full of ſuſpicions and terrors, he ſet out one morn-_ 


ing. w without any forgot preparation, or even intimating his inten- 
tions, towards Rome; where, when he arrived, he went ſtraight to 


the palace of Final Albano, and was e ee with great kind- 


neſs and affection. After ſome ſtay in this city, where every body 
vitited him, he felt a deſire of reviſiting his native country, and 
his ſiſter Cornelia, who was married and ſettled there; but the fear 
of what might happen to him, in a.kingdom where he had formerly 
been condemned as a rebel, plunged him again into his former 


melancholy. He reſolved therefore to leave Rome, as he had left 


Turin, without taking the leaſt notice, and under the pretext of 
going to divert himſelf at Freſcati. Having effected this, he wrote 
to duke Alphonſus in the molt ſubmiſſive manner; he implored the 
alliſtance of the ducheſs of Ferrara, and of the princeſs Eleanor; 


but was given to underſtand by the latter, that his flight had irrita- 
ted the Like ſy much, as to put it out of their power to do him 


any ſervice. Upon this he reſolved to fling himſelf at the duke of 
Fezrara's feet, and did fo, when he was received with ſuch tokens 
of atieciion, as cured him entirely of all his fears: yet when he 
humbly deſired to have the manuſcripts he had left hehind him at 


Ferrara, they were refuſed him; for duke Alphonſus being ill 
adviſed, was perſuaded he was melancholy mad, and thought that 


ftudy would add thereto. Taflo in vain endeavoured to undeceive 
him, upon which he left Ferrara a ſecond time, and went to Man- 
tua; afterwards he vitited Padua and Venice. He returned to 
the duke of Ferrara, who firmly believing, according to the ſug- 
geſtions of his miniſters, that the e ee temperament bf 
Talia, and his conſtant application to poetry, had really difordered 
his underſtanding, ordered him to be put! into an hoſpital, and a 


guard to be ſet over him. The Imaginary madneſs, however 


that was imputed to him, brought on real melancholy ; and he was 
ſometimes lo bad, as to be deprived ot his underſtanding, although 
he is faid to have borne his nusfortunes with uncommon firm 
nels. 

He applied to many princes to intercede for his liberty, but 
their intercellions availed nothing. At length Vincent de Gon- 


Zaga, ſon of the duke of M. N going to Ferrara, and viſiting him 


in his — concciycd the shall eltecm for him; and aſked 
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him of duke Alphonſus in ſo preſſing 2 manner, that the duke 
could not hold out any longer: and fo the prince le Gonva rele 
d him from his priſon, and carried him to Mantua. This was 
ages beginning of 1386. The prince of Mantua had promiſed 
he duke of Ferrara, that he would have a ba watchiul ge over 
him, and, to make good his pr. OuE, he aſſigned Tao the town 
T Man tua for his priſon. But the poet could not reliſi this fort 
of captivity, fo that it was ſoon. enlarged, yet with ſome re- 
ſtristions. While Taſſo was enjoying his repoſe at Mantua, 
better than he had done any where for ſome time, duke Wil- 
lian died in Auguſt 1587, and prince Vincent ſucceeded to the 
goverument. Vincent had now fometh! mg ele to do, than to de- 
vote himſelt to the Muſes, and to irifie with Taſſo; fo that the 
poet, growing into negle&t as it were, began to think ol new 
quarters, where he might ſpend the ſmall remainder. of his mi- 
ſerable life in eaſe and Treedom: He caſt his eyes upon Naples, 
and thither he went at the end of 1387. In the beginning of 
1589, he made a journey to Ronie; - and is the Au of Fuſ- 
cany, Ferdinand, entreated him to go to Florence, and for this 
purpole employed the authority of the. pope. Taſſo, unable to 
withitand the ſolicitations of ſuch perſonages, went to Florence 
in the ſpring of 1590, but with a de 1gn to return from thence as 
ſoon as he thould be able ; and he did return by Rome to Naples, 
in the autumn of 1591. Le had apartments in the palace of the 
prince of Conca, who was now his patron ; and it was here that 
he wrote © Gieruſalemme conquiitata,” which was only a new 
edition of his “ Giergſalemme liberata.” The prince of Conca, 
who was infinitely Fharmed with this work, took it into his 
head to be afraid leſt ſomebody ſhould carry of Tailo and his 
poem; and, in order to prevent it, wiſely fet a 5 over the one 
and the other. Tafſo complained of this to his friend Manſo, 
who, ſurpriſed with the uncommonneſs of the proceeding, took 
Tailo from me Palace, and gave him Jodgings at his own! houſe. 
Here he was enjoying good health, good air, and quiet- 
neſo; whe ee Cinthio, nephew of pope Clement VIII.” 
invited him to Ron 1e, whither he was forced to go, much againſt 
his will, in the fore 01 1592. * He foon found himſelf in that 
unſettled and hurrying ſtate, which had long made him ſick of 
his connections with princes; and he wanted very, much to be 
at Naples again, whither after having contrived ſome excuſe or 
other, he arrived | in the beginning of the ſummer 1594. Cardinal 
Cinthio, who had ſcen . 1e Rome with regret, ſoon found 
the means of bri inging him back again; for he applied to the pope 
al * Roman ſenatc, to have him crowned with laurel in the capi- 
tol; which e being obtained for him, he was obliged to 
repair to Rome again immediately. Taſſo was at Rome, and 
all things were prep pared for the Ceremony of his coronation, When 
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cardinal Cinthio fell fick; and che cardinal was no ſooner upon rel 
the recovery, than Taſſo fell tick, He was only in his fifty-tirlt Cel 
year; but indy, Which all his changes and chances had ever in- WO 
terrupted, travels, confinemer,t, and unçaſineſs, had made him. aft 


old before his time. His illneſs increating, he ordered himſclt 
to be carried to the convent of St. Onuphrius. Here he ſpeut 


ſome days in preparing for tuturity, and died the 25th of April 1595, dri 
The works of Tallo have been often printed ſeparatcly, at va- uh 
rious times and places; but tlic whole, together with his life, and tia 
alſo ſeveral pieces for and againſt his © Gieruſalemme liberata,” Sp! 
were publiſhed at Florence in 1724, in ſix volumes folio. i tar 
| —— 1 | „ ane 
TATE, {Nanvm), for of Dr. Faithful Tate, was born at - La 


Dublin in 1632. At the age of 10, he was admitied of the col 
lege there, but docs not appear to have followed any profeſſion. 


He ſucceeded Shadwell as poct-Jaurcat, and continued in that of- em 
fice till his death, which happencd Aug. 12, 1715, in the Mint, abe 
where he then reſided as a place of refuge from the debts which n 
he had contracted, and was buried in St. George's church. The hz 
earl of Dorſet was his patron ; but the- chief uſe he made of him 1% 
was to {creen himſelf from the pcrſecutions of his creditors. lic thu 
was the author of nine dramatic performances, a great number of. 
of poems, &c. but is at preſent better known for his verſion of nat 
the pſalms, in Which he joined with Dr. Brady, than any other lis 
of his works. | = pre 
. | 5 — — | | Int 
TATIAN, a writer of the primitive church, was born in dot 
Aſſyria, and trained in the learning and religion of the Heathens. 3 
He was a Sophiſt by profeſſion, very profound in all branches of fon 
literature, and acquired great reputation by teaching rhetoric. the 
Coming over to Chriſtianity, he became the ſcholar of Juſtin rell 
Martyr, whom he attended to Rome. While Juſtin lived, he. yea 
continued ſteady and orthodox, and a good member of the church: 100 
but alter his death, being puffed with pride, and a conceit of of 
his eloquence, he made a ſchiſm, and became the author of a new tha 
ſect. Having propagated new doctrines in his book *Adverſus Gen- Pod 
tes,“ for ſome time at Rome, he returned into the Fall, and opencd ver 
a ſchool in Meſopotamia about the year 172. Afterwards he preached pol 
at Antioch, in Cilicia alſo, and in Piſidia. Nothing is certainly not 
known concerning his death. He compoſed a prodigious nutn- He 
ber of works, of which nothing is now extant but his “ Ora- he 
Bon ww theGreeks.”. —_ "2 £ La 

; G — — p | , 
TATISICHEF (Vass1t1) a modern hiſtorian, in 1720, be- 8 
gan to collect materials for a complete hiſtory of Rullia; and his 
continued his reſearches without intermiſſion for the ſpace of 30 Na! 
years. This indefatigable compiler finiſhed his account to tne or: 
. | 4 Es reign ha 
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reign of Feodor Ivanovitch; and was bringing it down to this 
century, when death put a period to his labours. Part of this great 
work* was conſumed in a fire; and the remainder was publiſhed 
after the author's death by Mr. Muller in 3 vols, 4to. 

8 n - 

TATIUS {ACHILLES), an ancient Greek writer of Alexah- 
dria ; but the age he lived in is uncertain. According to Suidas, 
who calls him Statius, he was at firſt an Heathen, then a Chriſ- 
tian, and afterwaids a biſhop. He wrote a book “ Upon the 
Sphere,“ which ſeems to have been nothing morethan a commen- 
tary upon Aratus. He wrote alſo “ Of the Loves of Clitophon 
and Leucippe,” in eight books, which were firſt publiſhed in 
Latin only, at Baſif, 1554. | | | 


TAUBMAN (FREDERICK), in Latin TAUBMANNUS, an 
eminent German critic, was born at Wonſciſch in Franconia, 
about 135. His ſtep-father, who was a taylor, touched with the 
{ric parts of the boy, reſolved to bring him up to letters; and for 
that purpoſe ſent him to Culmbach, a town of Franconia, to fchool. 
Lanbman, then twelve years of age, continued four more in 
this place; and made an uncommon progreſs in literature, in ſpite 
of the great diſhculties he had to ſtruggle with, on account of the 
narrow crcumitances of his parents. While he was at this ſchool, 
his mother died, and his ſtepfather married another wife, who 
proved as kindly avd affectionately difpuled to him, and ſtrove as 
much to relieve his neceflities, as his own mother could have 


done. | 
In 1582, George- Frederic, marquis of Brandenburg, having 
founded a college at Heilbrun, a town of Suabia, got together 
tic choice youth out of all his ſtates, and Taubman among the 
relt, who” was then ſixteen years of age. After ſtaying ten 
years at Heilbrun, he went in 1592 to Wittenburg, where he 
lodn diſtinguiſhed himſelf; and Frederic William, the prince 
of Saxony, conceived ſo high an eſteem and” fondneſs for him, 
that he often made a companion of him. The profeſſorſhip of 
poetry and-the Belles Lettres becoming vacant in 1595, the uni- 
verlity aſked it of the court for Taubman, who accordingly took 
poſſeſſion of it in October that year, and held it, with great ho- 
-nour to himſelf, and advantage to the public, as long as he lived. 
He died of a fever in 1613, leaving five children and a wife, whom 
he had married in 1596. Hes the author of ſome Commentaries, 
Latin poctry, and a few ſmall pieces. 
— — 8 

TAVERNIER (JOHN BAPTIST), a Frenchman, famous for 
his travels, was born at Paris in 1605. His father, who was a 
native of Antwerp, ſettled at Paris, and traded very largely in geo- 
graphical maps, ſo that the natural inclination which 2 
had for travelling was greatly increaſed by the things which he daily 
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heard talked in his father's houſe, concerning foreign countries. 
He began to gratiſy his paſſion fo catly, that, -at the age of two and 
twenty years, he had ſeen che hneſt countries of Europe, France, 


— — 


England, the Low- Countries, Germany, Swikterland, Poland, 


Hungary, and Italy. During the ſpace of forty years he travelled 
ſix times into Turkey, Perſia, and the Kaſt-Iiidies, and by all the 


different routes he could take. He had gained a great eltate by 


trading in jewels; and, being enmobled by Lewis XIV. he pur— 
chaſed the barony of Aubonne, near the lake of Geneva, in 1668. 
He had collected a great number of obſervations, but he had not 
learned either to ſpeak or write well in French; for which reaſon, 
he was forced to employ others in drawing up his relatipns; 
Tavernier's affairs getting into bad condition at the latter end of 
his life, by reaſon of the miſftnanagement and ill conduct of 2 ne- 
hew, who had in the Levant the direction of a cargo purchaſed in 
1 for 222,000 livres, which ihould have made above a mil- 
lion, he undertook a ſeventh journey into the Faſt, to rectify this 
qiſorder; for which purpoſe, as is ſuppoled, he fold his barony of 
Aubonne in 1687. He ſet out, and was got as far as Moſcow, 
where he died in July 1686, aged eighty-four years. He was of 
the Protcitant religion. | 8 | 
» TAYLOR (Dr. Jerremy), an Engliſh divine of great wit, judg- 
ment, learning, and piety, was the ſon of a barber in Cambridge, 
where he was born at the beginning of the 17th century, but it is 
not known in what year. At thirteen he was admitted of Caius— 
College in that univerſity, where he continued till he had taken a 


maſter of arts degrees. He afterwards entered into orders, and 


ſupplied for a time the divinity-lecturer's place in St. Paul's-Cathe- 
drat, London; where, diſtinguiſhing himſelf to great advantage, 
he was introduced to archbiſhop Laud. The archbiſhop, firuck 
with his excellent parts, thought they thould be afforded better op- 
portunities of ſtudy and improvement, than- a conſtant courſe of 
preaching could allow of; and therefore cauſed him to be elected 
tcilow of All-Soul's-College in Oxford, in 1636. About that time 


he became one of the archbilhop's chaplains, who beſtowed on 


him the rectory of Uppingham in Rutland. In 1642, he was by 
mandamus created doctor of divinity, being then chaplain in ordi— 


nary to the king, and a frequent preacher before him and the court 


at Oxford. He afterwards attended as chaplain in the king's 


Upon the decline of the king's cauſe, he retired into Wales, 
| 


© 
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where, under the protection of the carl of Carbury, of the Golden- 


Grove in Caermarthenſhire, he was ſuffered to officiate as a miniſter, 
and to teach a ſchoot for the maintenance of himſelf, his wife, and 
children. In this retirement he wrote and publithcd a great number 
of works, and particularly his much-tamed book, entitled, © A w_ 

| | courte 
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courſe of the Liberty of Propheſying, &c; 1647,” in 4to. In this 
retirement, he ſpent ſeveral years, when at length his family was ſo 
vilited by ſickneſs, that he loſt three ſons within the ſpace of as 
mauy months. This affliction, though he was a man of the moſt 
exemplary piety and reſignation, touched him ſo fenlibly, that it 
made him deſirous to leave the Country and going to London, he 
1 for ſome time ofhciatcd in a private congregation of Loyaliſts, 
to his great hazard. At length meeting with lord Conway, he was 
carried by that nobleman over to Ireland, and ſettled at Portmore, 
where he wrote his © Ductor Dubitantium ;” which was univer- 
ſally admired, Upon the rettoration of Charles II. he returned ta 
England; and ſoon after, being nominated to the biſhopric of 
| Don won and Connor in Ireland, was conſecrated to that fee at Dub- 
lin, Jan. 1661-2; and June following, he had the adminiſtration 
of the fee of Dromore granted to him. Upon his being made 
biſhop he. was appointed a privy-counſellor; and the univerſity of 
Dublin gave him their teſtimony, by recommending him for theic 
vice-chancellor. He died of a fever at Liſnegarvy, Aug. 13, 
166% and was interred in a chapel of his own erecting on the 
ruins of the old cathedral of Dromore. His writings are very 
numerous, and, are either controverſial, devotional, treatiſes, or 
ſermons. 5 x 
———— 

TAYLOR (Joux), uſually called the water- r-poet, was born in 
Gloucelterſhirc, about 1580. He was taken from ſchool at Glou- 
ceſter, having only eamed: to read, and bound apprentice to a 
waterman in London; ; which, though a laborious employment, did 
not fo much depreſs his mind but thathe ſometimes indulged him- 
ſelf in poetry. Upon the breaking out of the civil wars in 1642, 
he left London, and retired to Oxford, where he was taken much 
notice of, and eſteemed, for his facetious company. He kept 2 
common victualling- houſe there, and wrote paſquils againſt the 
round-heads ; by which he thought that he did great ſcrvice to the 


royal cauſe, Alter the cri. at Oxford had ſurrendered, he 


retired to Weltminſter, kept a public- houſe in Phoenix- Alley, near 
Long-Acre, and continued conſtant in his loyalty to the king ; ; after 
hole death, he let up a ſign over his door of a mourning- crown; 
but that proving offentive, he ane it down, and hung up his own. 
picture, with ſome verſes at cach fide. He died in 1654, aged 74. 
Our watcr-poet found leiſure to write, fourſcore books ſome of 
vehich occalioned diverſion e nough 1n their time, and were thought 
worthy to be collected iu a folio volume. 
— — 

TAYLOR (Dr. Joun 7), a late learned diſſenting teacher, was 
born near Lancat ſter; fettied firſt at Kirkſtead in Lincolnſhire; : 
where he preached to a very ſmall congregation, and taught a 
gra nmar-fchool ior the ſupport of his family, near twenty years 
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but afterwards, his great worth and merit in this obſcure ſituation 
being known, he was unanimouſly choſen at Norwich, where he 
preached many years. From this city he was invited to Warring- 
ton in Lancaſhire, to ſuperintend an academy they had formed 
there. But ſome differences about precedency and authority, as well 
as ſome diſputes about the principles of morals, were kindled into 
ſuch a flame, as ſoon involved and almoſt endangered the very being 
of the academy, and ſubjected him to mth ill treatment and ſcur- 
rility. He died March 5, 1701. His writings, conſiſt of, «A 


prefatory Diſcourſe to a Narrative of Mr. Joſeph Rawſon's Caſe,” - 


who was excluded from communion with the congregational church 
in Nottingham, tor aſſerting the unity and fupremacy of God the 
Father. In 1740, The Scripture Doctrine of Original Sin.” 


In 1745, A Paraphraſe on the Romans ;*” and, the ſame year, 


& A Scripture Catechiſm with Proots.” In 1750, „ A Collection 
of Tunes in various Airs, with a Scheme for ſupporting the Spirit 
and Practice of Pſalmody in Congregations.” In 1751, “ The 
Importance of Children; or, Motives to the good Education of 
Children.” In 1733. The Scripture Doctrine of Atonement.” 
In 1754, his great work, the labour of his whole life, © An He- 
brew Engliſh Concordance,” in 2 vols. folio, The ſame year, 
« 'The Lord's Supper explaincd upon Scripture Principles.” In 


1757, The Covenant of Grace, in Detencg of Infant-Baptiſm,” 


In 1753. A Charge,” delivered at the Ordination of Mr. Smith- 
fon. In 1756. A Sermon,” preached at the opetung of the new 
chapel in Norwich. In 1739, An Examination of Dr. Hut- 
cheſon's Scheme of Morality.” His lait performance, in 1760, 
was, © A Sketch of Moral Philoſophy 57 which he drew up for 
the uſe of his own pupils, and as introductory to © Wollalton's 
Religion of Nature.” | X 7 
TAYLOR (Joux), a learned ſcholar, was born about 1703, at 
Shrewſbury, where his father was a barber. He teccived the car!ly 
part of his education at the public grammar-ſchoo of that town; 
was admitted of St. John's-College, Cambridge, B. A. in 1730, 
and choſen fellow. Mr. Taylor was appointed librarian in March 
1732 (an office he held but a ſhort time) and was afterwards Re- 
giſtrar. He was admitted an advocate in Dotctors-Commons, Feb. 
15, 1741; and ſucceeded Dr, Reynolds, as chancellor of the 


dioceſe of Lincoln, in April 1744. His preferments, after he 


entered into orders, were, the archdeaconry of Buckingham; the 
rectory of Lawiord in Eſſex, in April 1751; the reſidentiaryſhip 
of St. Paul's, in July 1757, ſucceeding Dr. Terrick, who is ſaid 
to have been raiſed to the fee of Peterborough expreſsly to make 


the vacancy ; and the office of prolocutor to the lower-houſe of 


convocation the fame year. He was alſo commiſſary of Lincoln 
and of Stowe; was a yaluable member both of the Royal and An- 
| Sr tiquarian 
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tiquarian Societies, his name being diſtinguiſhed in the publications 
of cach; and was appointed director of the latter, April 2g. 1759, 
anck at the next meeting one of their vice-preſidents. He died 
April 4, 1766, and was buried in the vault under St. Paul's, nearly 
under the Litany-detk; where there is anepitaph. His writings 
are very numerous, the chief of which, are his © Lyſias” and“ De- 
: molthenes.” Several of his poetical productions may be ſeen in 
the“ Gent, Mag. 1779,” and in Nichols's “ Select Collection of 


Poems.” 


TEMPLE (Sir WILLIAM), an eminent Engliſh ſtateſman, and 
very polite writer, was the ſon of Sir William Temple, of Sheen 
in Surrey, maſter of the rolls and privy-counſellor in. Ireland, in 
the reign of Charles II. by a ſiſter of the learned Dr. Henry Ham- 
mond. His grandfather, Sir William Temple, was the younger 
fon of the Temples, of Temple-Hall, in Leiceſterſhire, and, as it 
ſeems, the raiſer of his family. He was, at firſt, fellow of King's- 
College in Cambridge, afterwards maſter of the free- ſchool at Lin- 
coln, then ſecretary ſucceſſively to Sir Philip Sidney, William Da- 
viſon, Eſq. one of queen Elizabeth's ſecretaries, and to the famous 
earl of Eſſex; which laſt he ſerved while he was lord-deputy of 
Ireland. In 1609, upon the importunate ſolicitation of Dr. James 
Uſher, he accepted the provoſtſhip of Trinity-College in Dublin; 
after which he was knighted, and made one of the maſters of the- 
chancery in Ireland. - He died about 1626, aged 72, after having 
given proof of his abilities and learning, by ſeveral publications in 
Latin. | „„ | 1 | 
Our Sir William Temple was born at London, about 1629; 
and, from his childhood, diſcovered a ſolid penetrating genius, and 
a wonderful defire of knowledge, which his father took care to 
cultivate by all the advantages of a liberal education. He made his 
firſt application to letters at Penſhurſt in Kent, under the inſpec- 
tion of his uncle, Dr. Hammond, who was then miniſter of that 
pariſh; and from thence was removed to a ſchool at Biſhop's- 
Stortford, to be further inſtructed in the Greek and Latin tongues. 
At ſeventeen years of age he was ſent to EKmanuel-College in Cam- 
bridge, and, abou: a year after, left the univerſity, in order to travel 
into foreign countries. He-went into France in 1648; and, after 
ſpending two years there, proceeded to Holland, Flanders, and 
Germany. In theſe travels, he made himſelf a very complete 
maſter of the French and Spaniſh tongues. He returned to Eng- 
land in 1654, and ſoon after married a daughter of Sir Thomas 
Oſborne + he had met with her in the Ifle of Wight, in 1648, 
when king Charles was a priſoner in Cariſbrook-Caltle ; and, ac- 
companying her to Guernſey, where her father was then governor, 
conceived a paſſion for her, which ended in marriage. While 
England was governed by the uſurpers, he lived privately . his 

„„ ather 
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| father in Ireland, and devoted his whole time to the ſtudy of hi. in 
| tory and philoſophy. Upon the reſtoration of Charles II. [9 began uy. 

to put himſelf forward, and became a member of. parliatnent in Ch 

Ireland ; but, upon being ſent over hither as a commitiioner, in to 

1662, to the king, freſh vicws opened themſelves to him; and he Wit 

only returned to Ireland, in order to tranſport his family to Eng- by 

land. Having ſpent twenty years in the buſineſs of the (tate, With „ apE 

particular honour and ſucceſs, namely, from the 32 d to the 520 hol 

year of his age, he went into retirement, and divided his time - He 

between his books and garden, notwithitanding which, he occa- --he 

Nonally gave his advice. He was not only a very able Hatefnan of 

* and negotiator, but allo a very polite and elegant writer. * {is = M0 

| « ()bfervations upon the United Provinces of the Netherlaus,” mo 

— were publiſh<d.in one vol. 8vo. in 1672. His“ Miſcellanea,” con. 2 vi 
fiiting of ten tracts upon different ſubjefts, are in two vols. 8vo. - Nan 

His “ Memoirs,” alfo, of what had pailed in his public employ- ſelf 

ments, eſpecially thoſe abroad, make a very entertaining part of 17+ 

his works, being in three parts. In 1693, Sir William publiſhed |} a v 
an anſwer to a ſcurrilous pamphlet, entitled, A Letter from Vir. liel 
du Cros tothe Lord — —. II 1694, he had the misfortune Eu! 
to loſe his lady, W) was a very extraordinary woman, as well as a | mal 
14 good wife. In 1695, he publiſhed “ An Introduction to the Hife and 
#4 wry of England : ſoine few miſtakes were noted in this work. the 
| | He died in 1700, aged 72, at Moor-Park, near Farnham In durrey.; ; but 
| where, according 0 his will, his heart was buried in a ſilver-box, vels 
th under the fun-dial in his garden. Not long after his death, Dr. he 
7 Swift, then domeſiic-chaplain tothe earl of Berkley, who had lived Dr. 
14 many years as an amanuenſis in S1 William Temple's family, pub- Mu 
14 liſhed two volumes of his“ Letters,” containing an account of the rea 
13 moſt important tranſactions that pafſed in Chriſtendom, from 1667 ar 
10 1672; and, in 1703, a third volume, containing“ Letters to and 
King Charles II. the Prince of Orange, the chief Miniſters of ©. Of * 
State, and other Perſons,” in 8vo. - | 5 | nor 
Sir William Temple had one fon, John Temple, Eſq. a man of Gil 

great abilities and accompliihments, and who, ſoon after the Revo- the 
Jution, was appointed ſecretary at war by king William; but he Sha 
had ſcarce been a Weck in that office, when he drowned himſelf at cito 
London-Bridge, April 14, 1689. Mr. Temple had married Made— one 
moiſelle Du Pleſlis Rombouillet, a French lady, who had by tim 

two daughters, to whom Sir William bequeathed the bulk of his“ id 
eſtate ; but with an expreſs condition, that they ſhould not marry. In 1 
Frenchmen. = 2 EE | Ru] 
TEMPLEMAN{Perts), M. D. ſon of an eminent attorncy at and 

Dorcheſter in the county of Dorſet (by Mary, daughter of Robert At 
Haynes, a gentleman who was bred at Wadham-College, Oxtard, DS 


and became a merchant at Briitol, but when advanced in years 
| 1 8 | quitted 
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| quitted buſineſs and retired to Yeovil in Sometſetſhire), who died 
in 1749, and his widow ninetcen years after him, aged 93. Dr. 
Templeman was born March 17, 1711, and was educated at the 


Charter-Houſfe (not on the foundation), from whence he proceeded 
to Trinity-College, Cambridge, where he took his degree of B. A. 
with diſlinguiſhed reputation. During his reſidence at Cambridge, 
by his own inclination, in conformity with that of his parents, he 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy of divinity, with a deſign to enter into 
| holy orders; but after ſome time, from what cauſe we know not, 
he altered his plan, and applied himſelf to the ſtudy of phyſic. In 


the year 1736, he went to Leyden, where he attended the lectures 
of Dr. Bocrhaave, and the proſeſſors of the other branches of me- 


dicine in that celebrated univerſity, for the ſpace of two years or 
more. About the beginning of 1749, he returned to London, with 


a view to enter on the practice of his profeſſion, ſapported by a 
| handſome allowance from his father; but as he never puthed him 
ſelf, of courſe he never ſucceeded. In the latter end of the year 


1750, he was introduced to Dr. Fothergill (by Dr. Cuming), with 
a view of inſtituting a medical fociety, in order to procure the ear- 


lict intelligence of every improvement in phyſic from every part of 
Europe. In 1753, he publiſhed the firſt volume of “ Curious Re- 


marks and Obſervations in Phyſic, &c. extracted from the Hiſtory 
and Memoirs of the Royal-Academy of Sciences at Paris;“ and 


the ſecond volume in the ſucceeding year. A third was promiſed, 


but we believe never printed. His tranſlation of “ Norden's Tra- 
vels,” appeared in the beginning of the year 1757; and in that year 
| he was editor of © Select Caſes and Conſultations in Phylic, by 
Dr. Woodward,“ in 8vo. On the eftabliſhment of the Britiſh 
Muſeum in 17593, he was appointed to the office of keeper of the 
reading room, which he reſigned on being choſen, in 1760, ſecre- 
tary to the then newly inſtituted Society of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce. In 1762, he was elected a correſponding member 
of the Royal-Academy of Sciences at Paris, and alſo of the Occo- 
nomical-Society at Berne. He died Sept. 23, 1769. His brother 
Giles, was rektor of Winborn, St. Giles's, and of Cheſfiborn, in 
the county of Dorſet, to which he was prefented by the ear} of 
Shafteſbury and lord Rivers. His brother Nathaniel, who was ſoli- 
citor of Lincoln's-Inn, one of the fix clerks in Chancery, and 

one of the commiſſioners of hackney-coaches, died Dec. 21, 1774. 

: | . | | 

TENIERS (David), a Flemiſh painter, was born at. Antwerp 
in 1582, and received the firſt rudiments of his art from the famous 
Rubens, who conſidered him, at length, as his moſt deſerving 
ſcholar, On leaving Rubens, be began to he much employed; 
and, in a little time, was in a condition io take a journey to Italy. 


At Rome he fed himſelf wich Adam Elſheimer, who was then in 


great vogue ; of whole manner he became a thorough maſter, with- 
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out neglecting at the came time the ſtudy of other great maſters, and i 
endeav ouring to penetrate into the deepelt myſteries of their practice. 4 
An abode of ten years in Italy, enabled him to become one of the 40 
firſt in his ſtyle of painting. When Teniers returned to his own & 
country, he entirely employed himſelf in painting ſmall pictures, i} 
filled with figures of perſons drinking, chymiſts, fairs, and merry- 40 
makings, with a number of country men and women. The de- 1 
mand tor them was univerſal; and even his maſter Rubens thought aj 
them an ornament to his cabinet, which was as high a compliment -- pt 
as could be paid them. He was always employed in copying aſter 01 
nature, whatſoever preſented itſelf ; and he accuſtomed his two ſons _ — 
to follow his example, and to paint nothing but from that infallible _ th 
mode], by which means they both became excellent painters. The 5 
father, died at Antwerp in 1049, aged 67. 8 
David Teniers, his elder ſon, was born at Antwerp in 1610, and he 
was nick- named“ The Ape of Painting ;” for there was no ſe 
manner of painting but what he imitated ſo exactly, as to deceive of 
even the niceſt judges. The archduke Leopold illiam, made | 
him gentleman of his bed-chamber ; and all the piQures of his ve 
gallery were copied by Teniers, and engraved by his direction.“ 1 
Tenjers took a voyage to England, to buy ſeveral pictures of the C 


great Italian, maſters for count Fuenſaldegna, who, on his return, 
heaped tavours on hun, He died at Antwerp in 1694, aged 84. 


His brother Abraham was a good painter; equal, if not ſuperior, 4 
to his father aud brother in the expreflion of his, characters, and de 
knowledge of the chiaro-ofcuro, though inferior in the ſprightlinels - an 
of his touch, and the li; ghtneſs of his pencil. | T; 

5 un 

TENISON (Dr. TroMas), archbiſhop of Canterbury, was af 
born at Cottenham in Cambridgeſhire, Sept. 29,. 1636, and edu- lik 
cated at the free-ſchool in Norwich. 'Thence he went to Corpus -Mf 10 
Chriſti-College in Cambridge, where he took the degrees both in ch 
arts and, divinity, at the regular ſeaſon. He was fellow of his col- th 
lege; and in-the begigning of his life, while the fanatical govern— "= ts 
ment lated, ſiudivd phytic, but afte rwards went into orders. He pl. 
was ſome ume fo: of St. Andrew's-Church in Cambridge, 8 
where he attended the ſick inhabitants in the plague of 1666, for Bo 
which he had a picce of plate preſented to him by his parithioners. | wi 
His firſt preterment of any conſequence was the rectory of Hoy ye: 

| well in Huntingdonthire, to whic] h he was preſented by the cari of 10 J 
5 Mancheſter. He had acquired. a reputation for abilities and learn- a 
5 ing; and, in 1670, gave a public {pecimen of them, by publiſhing 4 | 
1 in oftavo, * The Creed of Mr. Hobbes examined, in a feigned wh 


1 | Conference between him and a Student in Divinity.“ He heed 
'Y hunfe!t very active againſt the growth of Popery, both in king 


ye: 
Chajcss and king James' s reign. Under the former, in 1678, he | pla 
pub. ed A Diſcourſe upon N * under the latter, when 0. 


the 
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the controverſy with the Papiſts was proſeſſedly agitated, he pub- 
liched eight or nine pamphlets. In 1679, he put out in g&tavo, 


« Baconiana : or, Certain genuine Remains of Sir Francis Bacon, 


&c;” In 1680 he was preſented to the vicarage of St. Martin in 
the Fields, London: and, the year after, publithed a ſermon upon 
« The diſcretion of giving alins,” which was attacked by Poulton, 
a Jeſuit. - In 1689 he was one of the eccleitaſtical commiſſioners. 


appointed to prepare matters to be laid before the convocation ; and 


ubliſhed “ A Diſcourſe concerning the Eccleſiaſtical Commitfton 
opened in the Jeruſalem-Chamber, Ott. 10, 1689.” The 26th of 
this month he was preſented, by king William and queen Mary, to 
the archdeaconry of London. While he was vicar of St. Martin's, 
he made ſeveral donations to the ſaid parith ; and, among others, 
endowed a free- ſchool for it, and built a handſome library, which 


he furnithed with uſeful books. In 1691, he was nominated to the 


ſee of Lincoln: and, in 1694, upon the death of Tillotſon, to that 
of Canterbury. | | 


He performed all the offices of a good archbiſhop 5 een 


years, and died at Lambeth, Dec. 14, 1715, in his 79th year. 
Je had married the daughter of Dr. Love, matter of Benet- 
College in Cambridge, who died about a year before him. 
TERENTIUS (PouBrL1vs), or T ERENCE, an ancient dra- 
-matic writer #mong the Romans, was a native of Carthage, and 
born in the year of Rome 3550. He was brought early to Rome, 
among other ſlaves, and fell into the bands of a us maiter, 
Terentius Lucanus, a Roman ſenator, was fo taken with his 
uncommon parts, that he gave him firit a gouu elnention, and 
afterwards his liberty. He received his naine, as well a his 
liberty, from Terentius Lucanus, as ithe.culorm was. His mexi* 
ſoon recommended him to the acquaintance and familiarity of the 
chief nobility; and ſuch was his friendſhip with Scipio and Lalins, 


that his rivals and enemies took occaſion from thence to ſay, that 
his plays were compoled by thole nohlemen. There are fix of his 


plays remaining, and probably one or two are loſt, for the © Andria“ 
docs not ſeem to have been his irt. Terence could not be twenty- 
five when his fii{t play appeared, and the“ Andria“ was acted, 
when he was but twenty-leven. The Hecyra”” was aftted the 
year following; the“ Scit-tormentor,” two years after thai ; the 
« Eunuch, two years after the “ Selt-tormentor;“ the © Phortmio,“ 
the latter end of the ſame year; and the year afterwards, the 
© Adelphi, or Brothers,” was acted: that is, before Chrilt 160, 
when Terence was thirty-three years of age. 


Alter this, Terence went into Greece, where he ſtaved abou a 


year, in ordert, as it is thought, to collect ſome of Mcenander s 
Plays. He fell tick on bis ruth from thence, and died at fea 
a cordigg to ſoine; at Stymphaſls, a town in Acadia, according 
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to others, when he was not quite five and-thirty years of age. He 
left a daughter behind him, who was afterwards married to a 
Roman knight. He left, alſo, a houſe and gardens on the Appian 
way, near the Villa Martis, ſo that the notion of his dying poor 
ſeems a little ſtrange. He received eight thouſand ſeſterces for his 
« Eunuch,” which was atted twice in one day; a piece of good 
fortune which perhaps never happened to any other play, for plays 
with the Romans were never deſigned to ferve above two or three 
times. There is no doubt that he was well paid for the reſt ; for 
it appears from the prologue to the © Hecyra,” that the poets uſed 
to be paid every time their play was acted. At this rate, Terence 
mult have made a handſome fortune before he died, for molt of his 
plays was acted more than once in his life-time, Madam Dacier 
has given a molt beautiful French verſion of this fineſt of authors, 
and the late Mr. Colman an excellent Engliſh tranſlation. 
TERRASSON {the abbc), a French writer, was born of a 
good family at Lyons in 1669, and was admitted into the congre- 
gation of the oratory, which he quitted very ſoon. He entered 
into it again, and then left it for ever. His father, we are told, 
was ſo angry at this unſteadineſs, that he reduced him by his will 


to a very moderate income; which however the abbe, who be- 


| haved always like a philoſopher, bore without complaining. He 
went to Paris, and got acquainted with the abbe Bignon, who 
became his protector and patron, and procured him a place in the 
academy of ſciences, in 1707. In 1721, he was elected a profel- 
ſor in the college royal. When diſputes about Homer between 
La Motte and madam Dacicr ran high, he thought proper to enter 
the liſts, and wrote“ Une Ditlertation contre |'Iliade,”” in 2 vols. 
12mo. He had, however, better ſucceſs in his political and moral 
romancecalled *Sethos;” which, though it was not perhaps univerſally 
read on account of the learning and philoſophy featter.d through- 
out it, yet 1s full of good things, and hath great merit. Another 
capital work of Terraſſon is, A French tranflation of Diodorns 
Siculus, with a preface and notes,” which has been well ſpoken 
ot, He died in 1750. 5 | F „ 


— — 


TERTULLIAN (Qurixrus Serrimivs Frogs), a cele- 


brated father of the primitive church, was an African, and born 
at Carthage in the fecond century. His father was a centurion in 
the troops winch ſerved under the proconſut of Africa. Tertullian 
was at firſt an heathen, but afterwards embraced the «Chriſtian 
religion, though it is not known when, or upon what occalion. 
He flourithed chiefly under the reigns of the emperors Severus and 


© » Caracalla, from about 194 to 216; and'it is probable that he lived 


ſeveral years aſter, fince Jerome mentions a report 'of his having 
attained to a decrepit old age. Jerome alſo attirms that he was a 


pricſt. 
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rieſt. ; He had vaſt parts and ns of all kinds, which he em- 
loyed vigoroully in the cauſe of Chriltianity, and againſt heathens 
and heretics, but towards the latter part of his life became a very 
great heretic himſelf; for he quitted the church, to follow Mon- 


tanus and his propheteſſes, which is the reaſon why his name has 


not been tranſmitted to us with the title of Saint before it. The 
cauſe of his ſeparation is not certainly known, but conjectured to 
be jealouſy, becauſe Victor was preferred before him to the ſee of 
Roar ; 

All the ancients and all the moderns, hw ſpoken highly of the 
abilities and learning of this father. Kuſebius ſays, that he was 
one of the ableſt Latin writers, and particularly inſiſts upon his 
being thoroughly converſant in the Roman laws; which may 
incline one to think that, like his ſcholar Cyprian, he was bred 
to the bar. Cyprian uſed every day to read ſomething of his 
works, and, when he called for the book, ſaid, “ Give me my 
malter.” Lactantius allows him to have been killed in all kinds 
of learning. Jerome calls htm a man of a quick and ſharp wit; 
and ſays, that no author had more learn; ing and ſubtilty, The 
ume of his death is no where mentioned. 

The principal editors of this father, are Rhenanas, Pamelius, 
and Rigaltius. Rhenanus firſt publithed them at Baſil in 1521, 
from two manuſcripts which he had got out of two abbeys in 
Germany. Pamelius next publiſhed them with new commentaries 
at Antwerp in 1579. Rigaltius put out his edition in 1634, which 
1s far preferable to either 'of the former; for, having ſome manu- 
ſcripts and other advantages winch the former editors wanted, 
he has given a more corre text. Beſides the works in genera), 
detached pieces of Pertullian Have been put out dy very learned 


critics. a _ 
THEMISTFIUS, an ancient Greek orator _ philoſopher, 
whoſe eloquence procured him the name of {uphrades, was of 
Paphlagonia, and flouriſhed in the fourth century. His father 
Eugenius was a man of noble birth, and an excellent philoſopher ; 
he trained up his fon under his own particular care and manage- 
ment, Themiſtius taught ptiloſopity twenty years at Conte: 
tinople, and acquired a prodigious reputation, Ihen he went to 
Rome, where the emperor offered any con: ditions, = he would {:x 
himſelf in that city ; but he returned thortly, and ſettled at Con- 
ſtantinople, where he married a wife, and begat children, the- 
miſtius was a Peripatetic, and had choſen Aritotle for the arbiter 
of his opinions, and the guide of his life; yet he was not fo 
bigoted to this maſter, but that he was well verſed in Plato, and 
was particularly ſtudious of the diction and manner of this philo— 
ſopher, as appears from his works. He bad a galt interelt and 
favour with ſeveral ſucceeding emperors. Conttantius eJefred him 
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into the ſenate in the year 3535, ordered a brazen ſtatue to be © 
erected to him in 361, and pronounced his philoſophy “ the orna- 0 
ment of his reign.“ Julian made him prefect of. Conſtantinople. | 


in g62, and wrote letters to him, ſome of which are till extant. 
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Jovian, Valens, Valentinian, and Gratian, ſhewed him many 5 
marks of eſteem and affection, and heard him with pleaſure h 
haranguing upon the moſt important ſubjects. He was indeed of h 
- a very tolerating ſpirit; for, though an inveterate heathen, he a 
maintained correſpondences and friendſhips with Chriſtians, and _ = 
particularly with the well-known Gregory of Nazianzen, whio, in a | 
letter to him {till extant, calls him the king of language and 3 
compoſition.” Laſtly, the emperor Theodoſius made him again 0 
prefe& of. Conſtantinople in the year 384; and, when he was | | 
going into the Welt, committed his fon Arcadius to his inſpection | 
and tutorage. He lived to be exceedingly old ; but the preciſe V 
time of his death is not recorded. He has ſometimes been con- 1 
founded with another Themiſtius, who was much younger than 
he, a deacon of Alexandria, and the founder of a ſect among : C 
Chriſtians. „ . . = 
More than thirty Orations of Themiſtius are ſtill extant. \t a 
wrote alſo Commentaries upon ſeveral parts of Ariſtotle's works; 5 
which were publiſhed in Greek at Venice in 1534, folio. 0 
— 


THEOBALD {(Lew1s), was born at Sittingbourn in Kent, of 

which place his father was an eminent attorney. His grammati- 

cal learning he received at Jileworth in Middleſex, and afterwaris 8 

. applicd hiinſelf to the law : but, finding that purſuit tedious and K F 
irkſome, he quitted it for the profeſſion of poetry. He engaged b 

in a paper called The Cenfor,” publithed in Miſt's “ Weekly 


Journal ;”* and, by delivering his opinion with too little reſerve b 
concerning ſome eminent wits, expoſed himſelf to their lathes and þ 
reſentment. Pope at firlt made Theobald the hero of his“ Dun- 8 
ciad ;** but afterwards, for reaſons beſt known to himſelf. thought E 
proper to diſrobe him of that dignity, and beſtow it upon another. Ti 
In 1720, he introduced a tragedy upon the ſtage called * The 4 
double Falfehood,” which he allerted to be chieity Shakſpeare's. | | N 
Pope inſinuated that it was all Fheobaid's, and declared it a miſer- 2 
able piece. Theobald vindicated it. and was again attacked in I 
«« "The art of Sinking in Poetry.” In 1726, Theobald publiſhed _ 2 
a piece in octavo, called “ Shakſpeare Reſtored: During two 1 7 
whole years, while Pope was preparing his edition, he publiſhed P 
advertiſements, requelting aſſiſtance, and promiſing fatisiatiion to > 
any who would contribute to its greater periection. But this re— þ 
ſtorer, who was at that time foliciting favours of him by letters, | | ” 
did wholly conceal that he had any fuch detign till after its publi- 2 
cation; which he owned in the Daily Journal of Nov. 26, 1728.” | 8 
Theobald, beſides his edition of Shakſpeare's plays, in which he ; 
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corrected with great pains and i ingenuity many faults, is the author 
of ſcveral other dramatic pieces. 

— — 

THEOCRITUS, an ancient Greek poet, of whoſs family no- 
thing is known, ſave that his father's name was Praxagoras, and 
his mother's Philina. By the ſame authority we are informed, that 
he was of Syracuſe in Sicily. Two of his Idylliums aſcertain his 
age, one addreſſed to Hiero king of Syracuſe, another to Ptolemy- 
Philadelphus of Egypt. Hiero began his reign in the ſecond year 
of the 126th Olympiad, or about the 275th before; Chriſt: and 
the commencement of Ptolemy's reign is conſtantly fixed in the 123d 
Olympiad. It was probably Hiero's coldneſs and neglect, which 


| Rag Theocritus upon leaving Sicily for the Egyptian court, where 


ing Ptolemy then fat, ſupreme preſident of arts and wit. And: 
we may gueſs that the poet met with kinder entertainment at Alex- 
andria than he had experienced at Syracuſe. 

The compoſitions of this poet are diſtinguiſhed among the an- 
cients by the name of Idylliums,“ in order to expreſs the ſmall- 
neſs and variety of their natures. The nine firlt and the eleventh 
are confelled to be true paſtorals, and hence Theocritus has uſually. 

afſed for nothing more than a paſtoral poet : yet he is manifeſtly 
robbed of a great part of his fame, if his other poems have not their 
proper laurels. 


THEODORE I. king of Corſica, baron Niewhoff. grandee of 
Spain, baron of En land, peer of France, baron of the holy Em- 
pire, prince of the Papal throne, was a Pruflian, and well known 
by the name of Theodore Anthony, baron of Niewhoff. | 

Theodore was a knight of the Teutonic order, had ſucceſſively 
been in the ſervice of ſeveral German princes, had feen Holland, 
England, France, and Portugal ; gained the confidence of the 
great at Liſhon, and paſied there. tos a charge des affairs from the 
emperor. This extraordinary man, with an agreeable perſon, had 
reſolution, ſtrong natural parts, and was capable of any enter- 
prize. He was about fifty years of age. He landed at Corxſica, 
March 15, 1730. He called himſelf lord Theodore. His attend- 
ants were few, and he was conducted to the biſhop's palace. 
From the vetſcl that brought him, were debarked ten picces of 
cannon, 4000 frelgcks, 3000 pair of thoes, a great quantity of 
provitions, and © to the amount of 200,000 ducats, I wo 
pieces of cannon were placed before his door, and he had 400 ſol- 
diers poſted for his guard, He created oificers, formed twenty-four 
companies of ſoldiers, diſtributed among the mal-contents the 
arms and ſhoes he had brought with him. Conferrea knighthood 
on one of the chiefs ; appointed another his treaſurer, and profeſſed 
the Roman Catholic religion. The chiefs of the Corſicans pub- 


_ licly — to the people, that it was to him that they were to 
be 
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be indebted for their libertics, and that he was arrived in order to 
deliver the iſland from the tyrannical oppreſſion of the Genocſe. 
The general aſſembly oftcred him the crown, not as any ſudden act 
inte which they had been ſurpriſcd, but with all the precaution that 

eople could take to ſecure their freedom and happineſs under it. 
Hheodore, however, contented himſelf with the title of governor- 
general. In this quality he ailembied the people and adiminiſtered 


an oath for preferving eternal peace among themſelves; and levercly 


did he exact obedience to this law, 5 

He was again offered the l title of king: he accepted it the 15th 
of April 1746, was crowned king of Corſica, and received the 
_ oath of fidelity from his principal ſubjects, and the acclamations 
of all the people. The Cichoeſe, alarmed at theſe proceedings, 


publicly declared him and his adherents guilty of high-treaſon; 


caufed it to be reported, that he governed in the moſt deſpotic 
manner, even to the putting to death many principal inhabitants, 
merely becaufe they were Genoele ; than which nothing could be 
more falſe, as appears jrom his manifeſto, in anſwer to the edi. 
Theodore, however, having got together near 25000 men, found 


himſelf maſter of a country, where the Genoeſe dur{t not appear: 


he carried Porto Vecchio, and, May the gd, blocked up the city of 
Battia, but was foon obliged to retire. He then ſeparated his 
force, was ſucceſsful in his conqueſts, and came again before Baſtia, 


which ſoon fubmitted to him. His court grew brilliant, and he 


conferred titles of nobility upon his principal courtiers. How- 
ever, in July, murmurs were {pread of great diſſatisfactions, ariſing 
from the want of 'Theodore's promiſed fuccours: on the other 
| hand, a confiderable armament failed from Barcelona, as was ſup— 
poſed in his favour. Art the ſame time France and England {tritily 
forbade their ſubjects to ailiit in any way the mal-contents. Sept. 


the 2d, Theodore prelided at a general aflembly, and affured his 


ſubjects anew of the ſpeedy arrival of the ſo much wanted ſuc- 
cours. Debates ran high; and I heodore was given to underſtand, 
that before the end of October he molt reſign the ſovercign autho- 
zity, or make good his promiſe. He received, in the mean time 
jarge ſums, but nobody knew whence they came: he armed ſome 
barques, and chaced thoſe ot rae Genoeſe which lay near the 
land. He now initituted the Order of the Deliverance, in me- 
mory of his delivering the country from the dominion vf the 
Genoeſc. The monies he had received he cauſed to be new 
coined: and his affairs ſeemed t have a promiſing aſpect till the 
beginning of November, when he atlembied the chiefs; and de— 
clared, that he would not keep them any longer in a ſtate of un- 
certainty, therefore he had refolved to find out in perſon the 
ſuccours he had fo long expetied. The chicfs- aſſured him of 
tir determined adierence to his intereſts. He named the prin- 
cipal among mem to take the, government in his abſence, 1 8 
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all the neceſſary proviſions, and te >d to them union in 


the ſtrongeſt terms. The: chiefs, to the number of forty- ſeven, at- 
tended him with the utmott reſpect on the day of his departure 
to the waterſide, and even on board his veilel ; where, after af- 
tectionately embracing them, he took his leave, and th uy returned 
on ſhore; and went immediately to their reſpective pol ts which he 
had aſſigned them. Thus ended the reign of Theodore, who ar- 
rived in a few days diſguiſed in the habit of an abbe at Livo- 
nia, and thence, after a ſhort ſtay, conveyed himſelf nobody knew 
whither. The next year, however, he appeared at Paris; was or- 


dered to depart the kingdom in 48 hours; precipately embarked 


at Rouen, and arrived at Amſterdam, attended by four Italian 


domeſtics ; took up his quarters at an inn; and there two citizens 


arreſted him, on a claim of 16000 florins. But he ſoon obtained 
a protection. and found ſome merchants, who engaged to furnidr 
him with a great quantity of ammunition for his faithful iflanders. 
He accordingly went on board a frigat of 52 guns, and 150 men; 
but was ſoon afterwards ſeized at Naples, in the houſe of the 
Dutch conſul, and fent priſoner to the fortreſs of Cuetas For 


many years this unhappy king ſtruggled with fortune: at length he 


choſe for his retirement this country, where he might enjoy that 
liberty, which he had fo vainly endeavqured to fix to his Cor- 
ſicans: but his ſituation here, by degrees, grew wretched : and he 
was reduced ſo low, as to be, ſeveral years before his death, a 


priſoner for debt in the King's-Bench. He died in the pou of 


St. Ann's, Weſtminſter, December 11, 1756, and the year after, at 
the expence of a gentleman, a marble monun ct was erected 


to his memory in the church- ard of St. Anne's, With an in- 


ſeription. i | 
| | —— 0 i 

THEODORET, an illuſtrious writer of the church, was 
born at Antioch about the year 386, of parents diſtinguithed by 
their piety as well as by their wealth. His birth (as he himfelt 
relates) was accompanied with miracles before and after. It was 
by the prayers of a religious man, called Macedonins, that God 
granted his mother to conceive a fon, and bring Hin into the 
world. When the holy anchorite promiſed her this b! eſſing, the 


engaged herfelf on her part to devote him to Goc; and accord— 


in oly calling him Theodoretus, or rather Theodoritus, which fig- 
rot tics either given by God, or devoted to God, he was ſent at 
even years of age to a monaſtery, where he learned the ſciences, 
tcology, and devotion. He had for his maſters Theedorus of 
Mopfucitia, and St. John Chryſoſtom, and made. under them a 
very uncommon progreſs. His [earning ard goodnets becoming 
known to the biſhops of Antinch, th. y admitted him into he 7 
ders; yet he did not upon that account change either his haby- 

ation or manner of living, but found out a Way to recouctle the 
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exerciſes of a religions life with the function of a clergyman, 
After the death of his parents, he diſtributed his whole inherit- 
ance to the poor, and reſerved nothing at all to himſelf. The 
bithopric of Cyrus becoming vacant about 420, the biſhop of 
Amioch ordained 'T heodoret againſt his will, and ſent him to 
_ govern that church. The learning and worth of Theodoret, 
which were really very great, ſeemed to qualify him for a bet- 
ter ſce; yet he remained in this, and diſcharged all the offices. 
of a good biſhop and a good man. He was afterwards engaged 
in the Neſtorian quarrels, very much againſt his will ; but, as ſoon 
as he could free himſelf, retired to his ſee, ſpent his life in compo- 
fing books and doing good acts, and died there in 457, aged ſeventy 
and upwards. He wrote “ Commentaries upon the Holy Scrip- 
tures; an © Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory ;” a « Religious Hiſtory,” con- 
taining the lives and praiſes of thirty monks, and ſeveral other 
things, which are ſtill extant. | 
His works were publiſhed in Greek and Latin, at Paris, 1642, in. 
four volumes folio ; and, in 1684, a fifth was added, conſiſting of 
other pieces, which had never been printed before. l | 


THEOGNIS, an eminent Greek poet, was born at Megara in 
Achaia, in the goth Olympiad, or about 550 years before Chriſt. 
We have a moral work of his extant, of fomewhat more than a 
thouſand lines, which is acknowledged to be an uſeful ſummary of 
precepts and reflections; it has, however, ſo little of the genius and 
fire of poetry in it, that it may more properly be called Carmen 
than Poëma. Athenæus reckons this author among the molt extra- 
vagant voluptnarics, and cites ſome of his verſes t& juſtify the cen- 
ure; and Suidas, in the account of his works, — 844 a piece 
entitled, Exhortations, or Admonitions,” which he ſays was 
ſtained with a mixture of impure love and diſhoneſt notions. The 
verſes we have at preſent are, however, entirely free from any thing 
of this kind, which has made ſome imagine that the lewd and grols 
paliages have been taken out, | | | | 

THEOPHANES (PrRokKorovirtca), an hiſtorian who may be 
ranked among thoſe to whom Ruflia is chiefly indebted for the in- 
troduction ot polite literature, was the fon i, a burgher of Kiof; 
horn in that city June 9, 1681, and baptiſed by the name of Elitha. 
Under his uncle Thcophanes, rector of the ſeminary in the 
Eratikoi convent at Niof, he commenced his ſtudies, and was well 
grounded in the rudiments of the Greek, Latin, and Hebrew 
tongnes. Though his uncle died in 1692, he completed his edu- 
cation in that ſeminary ; and, in 1698, in the eighteenth year of 
his age, he travelled into Italy. He retided three years at Rome, 
„ert, beiides a competent knowledge of the Italian, he acquired 
a taile lot ahe ine arts, and improved himfeclt in philoſophy and 
| * divinity. 
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divinity. Upon his return to Kiof, he read lectures on the Latin 
and Sclavonian art of poetry in the ſame ſeminary in which he had 
been educated; and, having aſſumed the monaſtic habit, aſſumed 
the name of Theophanes. Before he had attained the 25th year 
of his age, he was appointed præfect, the ſecond office in the ſemi- 
nary, and profeſſor of philoſophy. In 1706, he diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by ſpeaking a Latin oration before Peter the Great; and ſtill 
more by a ſermon which, in 1709, he preached before the ſame 
monarch after the battle of Pultava, Having once attracted the 
notice, he ſoon acquired the protection of Peter, who ſelected him 
for a companion in the enſuing campaign againſt the Turks; a ſure 
prelude to his future advancement. In 1711, Theophanes was 
nominated abbot of Bratſkoi, rector of the ſeminary, and profeſſor 
of divinity. He was placed at the head of the ſynod, of which 
eccleſiaſtical eſtablithment he himſelf drew the plan”; was created 
' biſhop of Pleſcof; and, in 1720, archbiſhop of the ſame dioceſe : 
ſoon aſter the acceſſion of Catharine, he was conſecrated archbiſhop 
of Novogorod and metropolitan of all Ruſſia; and died in 1730. 
Beſides various ſermons and theological diſquiſitions, he wrote a 
treatiſe on rhetoric, and on the rules for Latin and Sclavonian 
poetry ; he compoſed verſes in the Latin language; and was author 
of a“ Life of Peter the Great, which unfortunately terminates 
with the battle of Pultava. | 
THEOPHILUS, a writer and biſhop of the primitive church, 

was born and educated a heathen, and "afterwards converted to 
Chriſtianity. Some have imagined that he is the perſon to whom 
St. Luke dedicates the“ Acts of the Apoſtles,” but they were 
groſsly miſtaken ; for this Theophilus was ſo far from being con- 
temporary with St. Luke and the apoſtles, that he was not ordained 
biſhop of Antioch ul} anno 170, and he governed this church twelve 
or thirteen years. He was a vigorous oppoler of certain heretics 
ot his time, and compoſed a great number of works, all of which 
are loſt, except three books to Autolycus, a learned heathen of his 
acquaintance, who had undertaken to vindicate his own religion 
_ againſt that of the Chriſtians. He was the firſt who applied the 

term [nity to expreſs the three perſons in the Godhead, 
TIIEOPHRAST Us, a great philoſopher of antiquity, was the 
ſon of a fuller at Erefus, a city in Le{hos. His firſt maſter was 
Lencippus, of his own town and country; from whence he went 
to Plato's ſchool at Athens, and afterwards ſettled in Ariitotle's, 
where he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf. from the reſt of his diſciples. 
His new maſter, charmed with the readineſs of his wit, and ſweet- 
nels of his elocution, changed his name, which was Tyrtamus, to 
that of Kuphraſtus, which {ignifies one who ſpeaks well; but this 
zme not ſufhciently expreſſing the great eſtimation he had for the 
| . : bcauty 
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beauty oi his genius and language, he' called. him Theophraſtus, tw 
which is, one whoſe. language is divine.“ TY af! 
Theophrallus ſucceeded, Ariſtotle in the 2d year of the 114th Ell 
Olympiad, or about 324 before Chriſt ; and his name became ſo 
famous through all Greece, that he had, ſoon after, near two thou- 
ſand ſcholars. In the fourth year of the 118th Olympiad, Sopho- m 
cles, fon of Amphiclides, who was at that time chief magiſtrate, bl 
procured a Jaw to be made, prohibiting, upon pain of death, any +: WE 
philoſopher to teach in the public ſchools, unleſs he was licenſed by OW 
the ſenate and people, This law was made under a pretext of regu- = 
lating the government, and hindering public aflemblies, but in du 
reality to annoy 1 hcophraſius. By this decree he banithed all the 28 
philoſophers out of the city, and I heophraſtus among the reſt; but al 
the year following Philo, a diſciple of Ariſtotle, accuſed Sophocles on 
of having acted contrary to law, laid a fine upon him of five hun- .th 
dre talents, and called home the philoſophers ; by which means | al: 
Theophilus returning, was re- inſtated in his ſchool. | m 
His many and excellent accomplithments did not only acquire 21 
him the good-will of the people, but the eſteem and familiarity of. : "0 
kings. He was the friend of Caſſander, ſucceſſor of Arideus, | 17 
brother to Alexander the Great, in the kingdom of Macedon ; and L 
Ptolemy, ſon of Lagus, and” firſt king of Egypt, kept a conſtant ig: 
correſpondence with this phfioſopher. At lait he died, worn out 47 
with extreme old age and fatigues : all Greece lamented him, and 1 
all the Athenians allied at his funeral. He compoſed an infinite 4 
number of works ; but the greateit part are loſt. Thoſe that 17 
remain are, nine books of the © Hiſtory of Plants;“ fix of the P. 
„ Cauſes of Plants; a book © Of Stones ;?* Of Winds; “ | 
of Honey; © Of the Signs of fair Weather; f 
„O the Signs of Tempeits;”” “ Of the Signs of Rain;”” “ Of | E 
og Sweat; *- Of the Vertiga;” Of Wearineſs; n 
O the Relaxation of the Nerves;” « Of Swooning;F „ Of at 
Fiſh which Jive out oft Water ;** „Of Animals which change their | le 
Colour,” © Or Animals which are born ſuddenly ;”* “ Ot Ani- in 
mals ſubject to Eney, aud, “ The Characters of Men.“ of 
— — | V1 
PHEVENGE {NetcnisEDeEc), librarian to the king of | Ic 
France, and a celebrated writer of travels, was born at Paris in ta 
23024, and had fear gone through his academical ſtudies, when I 
he dilcovered a itrong Daition for vititing foreign countries. At firlk _ 10 
he ſaw on)y part of Europe; but then he took great care to procure | jo 
very particular informations and memoirs from thoſe who had tra- "= Of 
velled over other parts ot the globe, and out of thoſe compoſed his A 
„Voyages and Iravcls.” Another patlion was to collect ſcarce bo 
books in all ſciences, elpecially in philoſophy, mathematics, and tc 
biſtory; and in this he may be ſaid to have ſpent his whole life, bY 
- F:thout aiming at any polt of -iigure or profit; however, he had 4 
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wo honourable -employmaeite; , & NN 
after the death of pope Innocent X. and was the French king's 


envoy at Genoa. He died 1 in Oct. 1692, aged 71. 


THICK NESSE (PHILIP, Efq.) father of lord Audley, and for- 
merly licutenant-governor of Landguard-Fart, was a man of pro- 
bity and honour, whoſe heart and purſe were always open to the 
- unfortunate. His literary talents have frequently been an orna- 
ment to literature, and are too well known and admired to need 
any comment here. He was a cheerful companion, a warm friend, 
but a ſevere enemy. Mr. Thickneſſe ſet out from Bologne, Nov. 
28, 1792, the morning of his death, in perfect health and remark= 
ably good ſpirits ; dut had not procecded to the next ſtage, SAmers, 
on the way to Daria. before he complained to his lady, who was in 
the carriage with him, of a ſudden pain in his ſtomach ; and (ſooner 
almoſt than ſhe could expreſs ner concern) added, I kings a pain in 
my head too; when he inſtantly expired. His chief publications 
are, „ Obſervations on the French Nation ;” © A Year? Journey 
through France and Spain, n 8vo. « New Bath Guide, 
1775; „ Valetudinarian's Bath Guide, 1780 ;” « Queries to 
Lord Audley, 1782; © Letter to the Earl of Coventry, 1785; 
« A Year's Journey through the Pais-Bas and Auſtrian Netherlands, 
1784.“ in 2 vols. 8vo. Letter to Dr. James Makittrick Adair, 

1787,” in 8vo. * Memoirs and Anecdotes of himſelf. 1788 ;” 
2 Memoi rs of Mr. Gainſborough, 1788; “ Junius diſcovered, | 
1789 Letter to C. Bonnor, Efq. Deputy-Compreoiler of the 


Poll. Office, 1 0. | : 


THIRLBY {STyYaN), "TH D. a very ingenious and learned 
Englith critic, was the ſon of Mr. Tuirlby, vicar of St. Margarct's 
in Leiceſter, and born about 1692. He received his education firſt 
at Leiceiter, under the Rev. Mr. Kilby, trom whoſe ſchool he was 
{ent in three years to Jeſus-College, Cambridge, and ſhewed early 
in life great promiſes of excellence. Among His early productions 
of Lge nuity was a Greek copy ot verſes on the queen of Sheba's 
vilit 155 Solomon. He publithed « An Anſwer to Mr. Whilton's 
levenieen Sulpicions concerning Athanatins, in his Hittorical Pre- 
face. 1712; and obtained a tcllowihip of his college by the ex- 
preſs dere of Dr. Athton, who atterwards ſpoke. very con- 
tem ptuouily of him as the editor of“ Juſtin Martyr,” which ap- 
peared in 172 3, in tolio; and the dedication to wh Ich has always 
been con! ee” 26-4 mallerly production, in ſtyle particularly. 
After divinitp, his purſuit was phy lie, and for a while hz was called 
„Doctor.“ He then ſtudied the civil law, but was a carclels tutor, 
ſcarcely ever reading lectines. The civil law line diſpleaſing him, 
he applicd to common law, and had chambers taken for him inthe 


4 emple | by we friend Andrew Reid, with a View of being entered 
ol 
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of that ſociety, afſd being called to the bar; but of this ſcheme he 
hkewiſe grew weary. Fic came, however, to London, to the 
houſe of his friend Sir Edward Walpole, who was his pupil, and 
who procured for. him the office of a king's waiter in the port of 
London, in May 1741, a ſinecure place, worth about 100l. per 
annum. Whilſt-in Sir Edward's houſe, he kept a miſcellaneous 
book of memorables, containing whatever was faid or done amiſs 


by Sir Edward or any part of his family. The remainder of his 


days were paſſed in private lodgings, where he lived very retired, 
feeing only a few friends, and indulging occaſionally in exceſſive 
drinking, being ſometimes in a ſtate of intoxication, for five or {ix 
weeks together; and, as is uſual with ſuch men, appeared to be ſo 
even when ſober ; and in his cups he was jealous and quarrelſome. 
He contributed fome notes to Theobald's Shakſpeare ; and after- 
wards talked of an edition of his own, but dropped the deſigu. 
He died Dec. 19, 17539. NT | | 


THOMAS (WILLIAM), D. D. biſhop of Worceſter, was ſon 
of Mr. John Thomas, a linen-draper in the city of Briſtol, of a 
very ancient and noble family, who lived in a houſe of his own on 
the bridge in the faid town, where our venerable biſhop was born 
on Thurſday, Feb. 2, 1613, and baptized in St. Nicholas-Church 
in that city, on the Friday following. His grandfather, William 
Thomas, was recorder of Caermarthen, where he and his family 


had for along time lived in great credit; and the ear! of Northamp- 


ton, then lord-pretident of Wales, after the death of their ſon, 
undertook the care of his grandſon ; which truſt he executed with 
the greateſt care and atiention, placing him under the tuition of 
Mr. Morgan Owen, maſter of the public ſchool at Caermarthen, 
afterwards biſhop of Llandai. : here he continued till he went to 


St. John's-College, Oxford, in the ſixteenth year of his age, in | 


Michaelmas-Term 1629; from hence he removed to Jeſus-College, 


where he took his degree of B. A. in 1632, and ſoon after was 


choſen fellow of the college, and appointed tutor by the principal: 
here, according to the faſhion of the times, he ſtudied much ſchool- 
philoſophy and divinity, epitomiling with his own hand all the 
works of Ariſtotle : he took his degree of M. A. Feb. 12, 1634, 
Was ordained deacon by John Bancroft, biſhop of Oxford, at 
Chriſt-Church, June 4, 1637, and prieſt in the year following at 
the ſame place, and by the ſame biſhop. Soon after he was ap- 

ointed vicar of Penbryn, in Cardiganthire, and chaplain to the 


carl of Northumberland, who preſented him go the vicarage of 


Laugharn, with the rectory of Lanſedurnen annexed, This pre- 


ſentation being diſputed, he determined to give it up; but the earl 


encouraged him to perſevere, aſſuring him that he would be at all 
the expence and trouble : in canſequence of which, the diſpute was 


ſoo: ended, and Ms. Thomas inſtituted: here he determined to 
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relide, having married the daughter of Mr. Peter Semyne, a Dutch 
merchant in Lyme- Street, London, of an ancient and good family, 
by whom he had eight children, William, who died young, Peter, 
Jokn, Blanch, Bridget, William, Sarah, and Elizabeth. Here he 
religioully performed every duty of a pariſh prieſt, till about the 
year 1644, a party of > parliament horſe came to Laugharn, and 
inquired whether that Popiſh prieſt Mr. Thomas was ſtill there, 
and whether he continued reading the liturgy, and praying for the 
queen, for if he did he ſhould certainly be piſtoled. Upon this 
Mr. "Thomas's friends earneſtly preſſed him to abſent himſelf the 
ſucceeding Sunday; but he refuſed, thinking it would be a negle& 
of duty : he no ſooner began the ſervice, but the ſoldiers came and 
placed themſelves in the next pew to him, and when he prayed for 
the queen, one of them ſnatched the book out of his hand, threw 
it at his head, and uſed very opprobrious language. The preacher 
bore it with patience and compoſure ; but the ſoldier who had com- 
mitted the affront was inſtantly ſeized with ſuch anxiety and com- 
punction, that his companions were forced to carry him away. Mr. 
Thomas continued the ſervice, and delivered the ſermon with his 
uſual emphaſis and propriety; and when he returned to his houſe, 
he there found the ſoldiers ready to beg his pardon, and deliring 
his prayers to God for them. When this happened, he was about 
33 years old. Soon after, the parliament- committee deprived him 
of the living of Laugharn; and though a principal member of that 
body had been his pupil and particular friend, yet he. refuſed to 
ſhew him any favour, unleſs he would take the covenant. From 
this time till the Reſtoration, Mr. Thomas endured great hard- 
thips, being a ſufferer to the amount of above fifteen hundred 
pounds, and for the common ſupport of his family obliged to teach 
a private ſchool in the country ; and though his triends often made 
him liberal preſents, yet his wife and numerous famil, were ſte— 
quently in want of common neceſſaries. | | | 
At the Reſtoration, Mr. Thomas was re-inſtated in his living, 
and by the king's letters patent made chanter of St. David's; like- 
wiſe, in this year he took his doctor's degree in divinity. VIn 1661, 
he was preſented to the reQtory of Llanbeder in the Valley, in the 
county of Pembroke, by lord-chancellor Hyde, and made chaplain 
to the duke of York, whom he attended in his voyage to Dunbirk, 
in whoſe family he continued ſome time, and with whom he was 
in one of the ſea engagements againſt the Dutch. By the intereſt 
of the duke and the chancellor he was promoted to the deanery of 
Worceſter, Nov. 25, 1665, in the room of Dr. Thomas Warmeitry, 
deceaſed. In the beginning of the year 1670, Sir John Pakington, 
preſented him to the rettory of Hampton-Lover. Upon this he 
quitted his living at Laugharn, and removed his family to Hamp- 
ton: here he found time to ſearch into antiquity, to enlarge his 
mind, and to enrich it with fruittul Knowledge; but his pleaſures 


were 
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were not without annoy, for, in the year 1677, his wife died, and 
was buried in one of the fide ailes of the cathedral church of Wor- 
ceſter. In this year alſo he was promoted to the ſee of St. David's, 
and held the deanery of Worceſter in commendam. He preached 
frequently in ſeveral parts of his dioceſe in the. language of the 


country, and was very inſtrumental in promoting the tranſlation of 


the Bible into Welſh. E | | 
Having been biſhop of St. David's fix years, he was tranſlated to 


the fee of Worceſter in the place of bithop Fleetwood. He came 


to Worceſter in Auguſt 1689, and was conducted to his palace by 


the gentry and clergy of his diocefe, where they were entertaihed- 


very handſomely, and ever after found a plentifn]. table and hearty 
welcome; he being always of opinion that, in order to amend the 
morals of the people, the firſt ſtep was to gain their acquaintance 


and affection. In 1688, the good biſhop's troubles drew on apace; 


the penal laws againſt Non-conformiſts were ſuſpended ; and 
May 4, the king ordered the biſhops to take care that his declara- 


tion ſhould be read in the neighbourhood of London, on the 2oth 


and 27th of the ſaid month, and in all other churches and chapels 


the third and tenth of June. The archbiſhop and fix bithops pre- 


ſented a petition againſt'it; the conſequence of which was, that 
they were ſent to the Tower; this was great grief to the biſhop, 
being troubled to think on that impending ſtorm which he forcfaw 
might fall on the church : however, both he and the dean (Dr. 
Hickes) reſolved not to diſperſe the declaration, and ſignified to all 
the clergy his utter diſlike of it. Soon after he received a letter 


from court, containing a reprimand for not obeying the. king's 


orders; e anſwer to which, was ſincere without any tincture of 


colluſion, but declaratory of his firm reſolution not to comply. 


Upon king William's acceſſion, his ill health would not allow bim 
to attend the convention; and indeed he never approved of the 

rince of Orange's being declared king, and much leſs of that act 
which obliged al! perfons to take oaths of allegiance to heng Wil— 
jiam and queen Mary, or to forfeit their offices, their Jivings, and 
their temporal ſubfiitence ; for his own part, he was réſolved to for— 
fake all, rather than act contrary to his former oaths and homage 


which he: had paid ta king James. | 
The limited time tor taking the oaths drawing near, he prepared 


himſelf for leaving the palace, and vacating the ſee : he had agreed 
with Mr. Martin, the then vicar of Wolverly, to come and live 
with him: and he wrote to Dr. Stillingfleet, telling him that he 
would uſe all his intereſt that he might ſucceed him. Whilit he. 
was thus preparing all things for his retirement, he was ſcized with 
a ſevere fit of the gout, and died June 25, 1689. He was buried 


according to his own appointment, at the north-eaſt corner of the 


Cloiſters of Worceſter-Catizedral, His funeral was ordercd by him- 
elf, as many old men going öclore his corple clothed in black as 
1 f | he 
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he was years old when he died. There was likewiſe an r ae 
by himſelf, with ſome addition afterwards by dean Hickes, and a 
marble monument. placed within the church. by his youngeſt ſon, 
Mr. William Thomas, of Hackney, He left behind him two 
ſons, John and William ; and five grandchildren, four by his 
daughter Elizabeth, who married Mr. Jonathan Andrews, of 
Barnes-Hall near Worceſter, and one by his ſon John, who was 
the Worceſterſhire antiquary, He publithed in his life-time “An 


Apology for the Church of England, 1078- 9. octaro. 


Sermon preached at Cacrmarthen-Aſſizes,“ printed in 1657. “ The 

Mammon of Unrighteoufneſs,“ a ſermon preached at the cathedral 

church of Worceſter when he was in a very languiſhing (tate of 

health; his“ Letter to his Clergy, and an imperfect work, entt- 

tled, _ Roman Oracles ſilenced,” were publiſhed after his death. 
—— 

THOMAS (WIIIIA M), born in the year 1670, was grandſon 
to the biſhop, and only fon of John Thomas and Mary Bagaall ; 
which Mary was daughter to Mr. Bagnall, who lived in Sidbury, in 
the city of Worceſter, and was ſo inſtrumental in faving the life 
of Charles II. by furniſhing him with a horſe, faddle, and bridle, 
whereon he fled to Boſcobel after the battle of Worceſter. Our 
antiquary, William, inherited but little from his grandfather. He 
was educated at Weſtminſter-School, from whence he was elected 


> 'Trinity-College, Cambridge, June 25, 1688, being then 17 


| * old. Here be took his maſter's degree, and ſoon after went 
into orders: he had the living of Exal in Warwickſhire given him 
by the intereſt of lord Somers, to whom he was diitantly related: 

at Atherſton in the ſame county he had a conſiderable eſtate, as he 
had likewiſe at the Grange near Toddington in Glouceſterſhire; 
the former came to him by his wife, the latter by his uncle, Wilham 
_ Thomas. Queen Anne was well diſpoſed to him, and made many 

inquiries after him, his grandfather the bilhop having been former- 
ly her preceptor ; _- he declined prelerment or attendance at court. 
He married Elizabeth Carter, only da-ighter of George Carter, 
Eſq. of Brill, in the county of Bucks, with whom he had a conſi- 
derable fortune. By her he had a numerous iſſuc, nine daughters 
and five ſons; of the latter one only ſurvived him about eight 
years, and died unmarried. For the education of this numerous 


tamily, Dr. Thomas wiſhed to come to Worceſter, which he ac 


cordingly did in 1721, and in the year 1723, was preſented to the 
rectory of St. Nicholas in that city by bithop Hough, to whom 
he dedicated « Antiquitates Prioratus majorts Malvern,” printed 
in 1725; his edition of“ Dugdalc's Warwickthire in 1730; and 
Rene his © Survey of the Cathedral Church ot Worceſter, 


printed in 1736.“ 


In bis younger years, namely in 1700. he travelled to France ; 
aud Italy ; He was well {killed in the Greek and Latin languages, 
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to which he added the Fre nch and PET he likewiſe made him- . 
ſelt malter of ihe Saxon : indeed his induſtry was amazing, hardly 
allowing himſelf time for tl. ep, me he or amuſement. He fully 
intended, it Providence had par ed. his. bf: e, to have p b heile 
Hiitory of Work! Herthire, and with this view had carefully ca- 
mined and tranſcribed many of the zegitters of the bilhops, aud 
the church of Worceſtęr. of ed July 26, 1738, aged 68, and 
is buried in the cloitters of Worceſter- Cathedral, near his grand- 
lat! ICT. 
1 | 
THOMAS { Mrs.), known to the world by the name of Co- 
rinna, was born in 1675; and, alter a lite of ill health and mis- 
oy Tortuncs, died Feb. g. i739, in her goth year, and was buricd' in 
the church of St. Bride. Amongit her other misfortunes, the la— 
boured under the diſpleafure of Pope, whom the had offended, and 
who take care to place her in his «© Dupclad. ': Cerinna, conſs 
dered as an authoreſs, is of the ſecond rate: ſhe had not 1 much 
wit as Mrs. Behn. or Mrs. Manley, nor 0 happy a gilt at intel- 
lectual painting; but her poetry is ſoft and delicate, her letters 
ſprightly and Inte rtaining. Her poems ' were publiſhed after her 
death, by Curll; and two volumes of letters which paſſed be- 
tween her and Mr. Gwynnct, who was to have been her huſband, 
but died before matters could be accomplithe d. 
—— 5 

THOMSON (Ja MES), an excellent Britiſh poct, was the ſon 
of a miniſter in Scotland, and born at Ednam, in the ſhire of Rox-. 
burgh, Sept. the 11th, 1700. He gave early marks of genius, 
which was diſcoverable through the 8 of his puerile eflays; 
and, after the uſual courſe of ſchool-education at Jedburgh, was 
ſent to the univeriity of Edinburgh. In the ſecond year ol his 
admiſſion, bis ſtudies were for ſome time interrupted by the death 
of his father ; but his mother ſoon after repaired with her family, 
which was very numerous, to Edinburgh, where the lived in a de— 
cent frugal manner, till her favourite ton had not only finithed his 
acidemical courle, but was even diſtinguiſhed and patroniſed as a 
man of genius. 

The. divinity-chair at Edinburgh was then filled by Mr. Hamil- 
ton, whoſe lectures our author attending about a year, there was 
preſcribed to him, for the ſubject of an exerciſe, 2 pſalm, in which 
the power and majvily of God are celebrated. Of this pſalm he 
gave a paraphraſe and illuſtration, as the nature of the exerciſe re- 
quired, but in a ſtyle-1o highly poctical, that it ſurpriſed the whole 
audience, Mr. Hamilton complimented him upon the periorm- 
ance; but at the ſame time told him, {miling, that if he thought 
of being aſeful in the miniſtry, he muſt keep a ſtricter reign upon 
his imagination, and exprets himſelf in language more intelligible 
to an ordinary congregation. Thomſon concluded from this, hat 
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his expectations from the ſtudy of theology might' be very preca- 
rious, even though the church had been more his free choice than 
it probably was: ſo that, having ſoon after received ſome encou- 
ragement from a lady of quality, a friend of his mother, then in 
London, he quickly prepared himſelf for a journey there: and 
although this encouragement ended in nothing beneficial, it ſerved 
then for a good pretext, to cover the imprudence of committing 
himſelf to the wide world, unfriended and unpatroniſed, and with 
the flender ſtock of money he was then poſicited of. But his merit 
did not lie long concealed. Mr. Forbes, afterwards lord preſident 
of the ſeſſion, received him very kindly, and recommended him to 
ſome of his friends. The good reception he met with wherever 
he was introduced emboldened him to riſque the publication of his 
« Winter,” in March 1726, which was no ſooner read than uni- 
verſally admired ; and from that time his acquaintance was courted 
by ail men of taſte. Dr. Rundle, afterwards bithop of Derry. 
received him into his intimate confidence and friendthip; promoted 
his character every where ; introduced him to his great friend the 
lord chancellor "Talbot ; and ſome years aſter, when the eldeſt fon 
of that nobleman was to make his tour of f travelling, recommended 
Mr. Thomſon as a proper companion for him. Mean while, our 
poet's chief care had been, in return for the public favour, to tinith 
the plan which their wiſhes laid out for him; and the expectations 
which his “ Winter” had raiſed were fully ſatisfied by the ſucceſ- 
five publication of the other ſeaſons ; of © Summer,“ in 17275 
of « Spring,” in 1728; and of Autumn,“ in a to. edition of 
his works, in 1730. | | 
Peſides theſe, and his tragedy of. * Sophonifba,” written and 

ated with applauſe in 1729, Thomſon had in 17% publithed his 
„Poem to the Memory ot Sir Iſaae Newton,“ then. lately de- 
ceaſed, The ſame year, the reſentment of our merchants, for the 
interruption of their trade by the Spaniards in America, running 
very high, Thomſon zealoutly took part in it, and wrote his 
poem © Britannia,” to rouſe the nation to revenge. His poetical. 

murſuits were now to be interrupted by his attendance on the ho- 
nourable Mr. Charlcs Talbot“ in his travels, with whom he viſited 
molt of the courts and capital cities of Europe. How particular 
and judicious his obfervations abroad were, appears from his poem 
on © Liberty,” in five parts, thus entitled, “ Ancient and Modern 
Italy compared; „ Greece ;** “ Rome” © Britzin;” The Prof- 
pect.” While he was writing the firſt part of Liberty,“ he re- 
ceived a ſevere ſhock. by the death of his noble friend and fellow 
traveller; and this was ſoon followed by another feverer ſtill, and 
of more general concern, the death of lord Talbot himſelf ; which 
Thomſon fo pathetically laments, in-the poem dedicated to his 
memory. At the ſame time, he found himſelf from an eaſy com- 
petency reduced to a- ſlate of precarious dependence, in which he 
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paſſed the remainder of his life, excepting only the two laſt. years 
of it, during which he enjoyed the place ol ſurveyor-general of 
the Leward-Iflands, procured for him by the generous friendſhip of 
lord Lyttelton, Immediately upon his return to England with 
Mr. Talbot, the chancellor had made him his ſecretary of briefs, 
a place of little attendance, ſuiting his retired indolent way of life, 
and equal to all his wants. This place fell with his patron ; yet 
could not his genius be depreſſed, or his temper hurt, by this re— 
verſe of fortune. The profits ariſing from his works were not 
incon{iderable ; his Tragedy of Agamemnon,” acted in 1738, 
ielded a good ſum. But his chief dependence, during this long 
interval, was on the protection and bounty of his royal highnels 
Frederic prince of Wales, who, upon the recommendation ot lord 
Lyttelton,\then his chict favourite, ſettled on him an handſome 
allowance, And always received him very graciouſly. It happencd,, 
however, that the favour of his royal highneſs was, in ore in- 
ſtance, of ſdme prejudice to Mr. Thomſon, in the refuſal of a 
licence for his Tragedy of Edward and Eleanora, which he had 
prepared for the ſtage in 1799. This proceeded from the miſun- 
derſtandings, which then ſubſiſted between the.court of the prince 
of Wales and that of the king his father. His next dramatic 
performance was the Maſque of Alfred, written jointly with Mr. 
Mallet, who was his good friend on many occaſions, by command 
of the prince-of Wales, for the entertainment of his royal high- 
- neſs's court at his ſummer reſidence. In 1745, his Tancred and 
Sigiſmunda, taken from the novel in Gil Blas, was performed with 
applauſe. He had, in the mean time, been finiſhing his “ Caſtle 
of Indolence,” an allegorical poem, in two cantos. This was the 
Tait piece Thomſon himſelf publiſhed, his tragedy of“ Coriola- 
nus“ being only prepared for the theatre, when a fever ſeized him, 
and deprived the world of a very good man, as well as of a very 
good poet. His death happened Aug. the 27th, 1748. His exc- 
cutors were the lord Lyttelton and Mr. Mitchel ; and by their in- 
tereſt, the orphan play, “ Cortolanus,” was brought on the ſlage 
to the beſt advantage.: from the profits of which, and from the ſale 
of his manuſeripts and other effects, all demands were duly ſatis— 
hed, and a handſome ſum remitted to his ſiſters. His remains 
were depoſited in the church of Richmond, under a plain ſtone, 
without any inſcription, | | 


Ld 


THORESBY (RAT), an eminent antiquary, was born at 
Leeds in Yorkſhire, in 16538, and was the fon of a reputable mer- 
chant there. The father was poſſeſſed of a good ſhate of learn- 
ing, and had a peculiar turn to the knowledge of antiquities ; which 
being inherited by the fon, he employed his leifure hours in viſit- 
ing remarkable places, copying monumental inſcriptions, ſtudying 
their hiſtory, and particularly: collecting accounts of Proteſtant 
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benefactions. His father, deiigning him for TI own buſineſs, 


{ent him in 1675 to Rotterdam, in order to learn the Dutch and 
French languages, and to be perfected in mercantile accompliſh- 
ments: but he was obliged to return the year following, ON AC- 
count of his health. On the death of his ſather, in 1680, he en- 


tered on his bulineſs: and, though merchandize was his profeſſion, 
yet learning and antiquities were his great delight; ; and they took 
lo firm a poſſcſſion of his heart, that, contenting himſelf with a 
moderate patrimony, he made tholc reſearches the great employ- 
ment of his life. 


Thoreſby was well reſpected by the clergy. and gentry of his 


town and neighbourhood, and by all the eminent Vir. uoſos and 


men of Ran? - of his time. It would be almoſt endleſs to enu- 
merate the alliltances which he gave in one way or other to the 


works of the learned. He died in 1725, in his 68th year, and. 
was interred among his anceſtors in St. Peter's church at Leeds. 


His character for Tearning is beſt ſeen in the books he publiſhed, 


which ſhew him to have been a great maſter of the hiſtory and an- 
tiquitictz of his own country; to attain which, it became neceſſary 


for him to be ſkilled, as he was, in genealogy and heraldry. He 
appears from theſe books to have been alſo an induſtrious biogra- 
pher : : but that which ſets his reputation the highelt as a ſcholar, 
was his Uncor omon know ledge of coins and WN He had long 
formed a defiga of doing honour to his native town and its envi- 
rons, by 1 riting the hit tory thereof ; and had accumulated a vaſt 
quantity of materials for the w ork, which was publithed in 
1714, under the title of Ducatus Leodienſis; or The Topogra- 


phy of Leeds and the Parts adjacent.” To which is ſubjoined, 


« Muſeum Thorefbeianum; or, a Catalogue of the Antiquities, 
&. in the Repoſitory of Ralph Thoreſby, Op it. Ke a ad- 
vancement in years hindering him from completing this w rk, he 
cortented himfelf with committing to the 10 his “ Vicaria Leo- 
Jieniis: or, The Hillory of the Church of Leeds, &c. which 
was publithed in 1724, 8vo. | 
| . WS 
THORNHILL (Sir JAMES), an eminent Engliſh painter, was 
born in 1676. He was the fon of a gentleman of an ancient ſa- 
mily and eſtate in Dorſeiſhire; but the father's ill conduct having 
reduced bim to {el} his eſtate, the ſon was under the neceſſity of 


{eek i ing for 2 D Wrofcllion that might tunport him. - He came to Eon 


don, where the ſamous phyſician Syde nham, who was his uncle, 
ſupplied him with, the neceflury affiſtances for ſtudyln 8 
middling painter. Such a malter, however, doing but little for 
him, he was driven to truſt to his own judgment and ap lication; 
and having. naturally genius and taſte, he made, by the ſtrength of 
theſe, a ſurpriſing progreſs in the art of painting. He travelled 
thr ough Holland and F andets, from whence he went into France, 
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where he bought ſeveral good pictures. Thornhill's merit ſoon þ 
ſpread his character, and raiſed his reputation to the higheſt pitch.“ hi 
| ueen Anne appointed him to paint, in the doom of St. Paul's, $ 
the hiſtory of that ſaint, which he executed in a grand and beauti- nc 
| ful manner, on eight pannels, in two colours, relieved with gold: In 
| her majelty alſo nominated him her firſt hiltory- painter. He after- pr 
wardsexecuted ſeveral public works, particularly at Hampton-court, pa 
| As Sir James had acquired a conſiderable fortune, he laid out fo 
| part of it profitably, in buying back the eſtate his father had fold, as 
| and in rebuilding a beautiful houſe, where he uſed to live in ſum- en 
| mer-time. He was knighted by king George the ſecond ; but, by w. 
=. the iniquity of the times, he had the honour to be turned out from 25 
| his public employment, in company with the great Sir Chriſtopher W. 
Wren, to make room for perſons of far inferior abilities: after ſc 
which, to amuſe himſelf, he continued to paint eaſel pictures. br 
The ill treatment he met with Was thought to have * His q) 

health; and at laſt, after a year's fickne ſs, he died in 1732, aged 
56, in the ſame place where he was born. By his marriage al 
he left a ſon, and a daughter married to the celebrated Hogarth. O1 
He was ſeveral years | in parliament, and was alſo choſen F. R. 8. ot 
— H 
THUANUS (Jacopvs AvcusrTus),\ or Jaqures-Avcusrs- . ne 
DE THOU, an illuſtrious hiſtorian of France, was ſon of a ßiſt m 
preſident of the parliament of Paris, and born there on the gth of tc 
| Ottober 1353. Whenthe was ten years old. he was put to books, dr 
BB and placed in the college of Bourgogne; but in lefs than a year he ti 
| was attacked with a violent fever, and taken home. The phyſi- he 
cians gave him over for many months; but he recovered, and ap— ſi 
plied again to books, though with great moderation; for his con- he 
ſtitution was not able to undergo the leaſt fatigue. He was after- al 
| wards under the care of private tutors; and regard ſcems to have fc 
| been had, in the choice of them, to the weakneſs of his nature, of 
as well as to the improvement of his underſtanding; for they were le 
phyſicians, and ſucceſſively four of them: Then he ſtudied under 1 
Dionyſius Lambinus, and Joannes Pellerinus, which laſt was pro— dd 
feilor of the Greek language in the Col! liege-Royal. | \W 
In 1570, he went to Orleans, to puriue the law : and there the al 
writi: os of Cul acius inſpired him with ſuch an eſteem tor that cele- t1 

brated profeilor, that he quitted Orleans, and repaired to him into. 
Dauphin. He ſtopped upon the road at Bourges {ix months, for if 
the ſake of hearing the famous civilian Hotomanus; and then pro- 
= ceeded to Valence, where Cujacius Was reading lectures. Here k 
f he met with Joſeph Sc aliger, who was then upon a villt to Cuja— b! 
cius; and made a friendthip with him, which he cultivated ever tc 
alter with the greateſt care. His father, unwifling to have him p- 
long at a diſtance from him, recalled him in about a year; and he ti 


— 


returned to Paris lome time before that terribis maffacre of the 
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Proteſtants, which was perpetrated on St. Bartholomew's-Day in 
1;72. As he was deſigned for the church, he went to live with 
his uncle Nicholas de Thou, who, being juſt made biſhop of 
Chartres, reſigned to him a canonry of Notre Dame. He began 
now to collett that library, which afterwards became ſo famous. 
In 1573, he accompanied Paul de Foix into Italy, and viſited the 
principal towns, cultivating acquaintance with the learned as he 
paſſed. On his return to Paris, he applied himſelt to' reading, 
for four years; yet this he uſed to ſay, was not of that uſe to him, 
as converſing with learned men, which he did daily. About the 
end of 1570, when civil tumults threatened the ſtate, Mr. de Thou 
was employed in certain negotiations, which he executed ſo well, 
as to eſtablith the reputation of a man fit for bufineſs. He after- 
wards went into the Low Countries, and in 1578 was made coun- 
ſcllor-clerk to the parliament. In 1579, he accompanied his elder 
brother to the-baths of Plombieres in Lorrain; and this gentleman. 
dying, be ſoon after quitted the eccleſiaſtical ſlate. . 
Ihe plague beginning at Paris in 1580, he retired to Touraine, 
and took an opportunity of ſeeing Normandy and Bretagne; and 
on his return to Paris, after the plague ſtopped, was ſent with 
other counſellors in parliament to adminiſter juſtice in Guyenne. 
He came again to Paris in 1582, and had the misfortune to arrive 
not till the day after his father was buried. In 1384, he was made 
maſter of the requelts; and at that time, late as it may ſeem, en- 
tered on a new courle of {tudy. The affection which the cardinal 
de Vendome had conceived for him induced him to ſpend ſome 
time at court; but this affection abating, he withdrew from a place 
he did not at all like, and devoted himſelf entirciy to the compo- 
ſing his Hiſtory, which he had begun two years beiore. In 1587, 
he took a wife, having firſt by the official of Paris been thoroughly 
abſolved from all ecclefiaſtical engagements; for he had taken the 
four letter orders. He loſt his mother in 1588; and other troubles 
of a more public kind exerciſed him this year. The ſpirit of the 
league had ſeized Paris, and obliged Henry II. to quit the city. 
Thuanus followed this. prince, and went by his order into Nor- 
mandy, to found the governors and magiitrates ; to acquaint them 
with what had happened at Paris; to confirm them in their duty; 
and to make known his intentions of allembling the (ſtates. Upon 
nis return, he was made a counſellor of ſlate, _ | 
During the holding the ſtates at Blois, he returned to Paris, where 
he was in danger of lofing his lite; for the news of the duke of 
Guile's death arriving, all who were of known attachment to the 
king were obliged to hide themſelves. "Thuanns was among them, 
but happily efcaped under the diſguiſe of a ſoldier. He repaired ' 
to the king, who, being removed to Tours, reſolved to eſtabliſh a 
parliament there, to oppole that of the league; and would 
have been made the firit preſident of it, if he had not been 
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fixed againſt accepting that office. He afterwards 2ccom. 


panied Mr. de Schoniberg into Germany, to affilt in raiſing 
forces for the king, and drawing ſuccours from the German 
princes: he paſſed by Italy, and was at Venice when the 


news of Henry IIId's death made him immediately return to 


France. Henry IV. received him very kindly, to whom he gave 
an exact account of all that had been done, and continued very 


faithfully in his ſervice; while the king placed the greateſt confi- 


dence in him, and employed him in many important negotiations. 
After the battle of Yvry, which Henry IV. gained in 1590, he 


obtained leave to viſit his wife at Senlis, whom he had not ſeen 
above a year; and at Senlis he arrived, after having been detained 


fome time upon the road by a feyer. His purpoſe was to ſettle at 
Tours; and he was one evening upon the road thither, when a 


party of the enemy carried of his wife and equipage, while himſelf 


efcaped by the fwiftneſs of his horſe, and found means foon after to 
recover his lady. In 1592, he had the plague, and defpaired of 


life, but was happily cured by the infuſion of bezoar-ſtone in 


ſtrong waters. The year after, the king made him his firſt libra- 
rian. In 1592, the duke of Guiſe having made his peace with the 


king, Thuanus was one of the perfons appointed to reguiate tlie 


conditions of the treaty : he hecame the ſame year preſident a mor- 


tier by the death of his uncle Auguſtin de Thou, which honour had 


long been promiſed him. He was afterwards concerned in many 


negotiations with the Proteitant party, and was greatly ioftrumen- - 


tal in bringing on the editt of Nantes, which was ſigned-in April 

: O R Nha, . * 
15983, and afterwards revoked, as is well known, by Lewis XIV. 
in 1685. In 1601, he loſt his wife, whom he immortalized by 


_elegics ; but foon after recovered fo far from his grief, great as it 


was, as to take another. During the regency of queen Mary of 
Medicis, FThuanus was one of the general directors of the finances; 
and was, to the end of his life, engaged more or leſs in the fervice 
of the ſtate. He died the 17th of May 1617, and was interred 


with his fanny in the chapel of St. Andrew of the Arches. He. 


left behind him a General Hiſtory of the World, from 1545 to 
1608, written in very clear and excellent Latin. 
Thuanus excelled in poctry as well as hiſtory, and publiſhed 
ſexeral productions in this way. He had no children by his firſt 
wife; but three ſons by the ſecond, the eldeſt of whom, Francis 
Angnitus Thuanus, a very execellent perſon, was beheaded at Lyons 
in 1642, for not revealing a confpiracy, with which the marquis 
Eat ho intruſted him, againit cardinal Richelieu. This un— 


f rrunate gentleman was thirty-hwe years of age. 


— — 


THUCYBDIDES, an ancient Greek hiftorian, was a citizen of 


Athens, and born in the fecond year of the 77th Olympiad, or 
before Chrilt 409. He was of- buvle, nay royabextraction; for all 
: | - | | | Wiiters 
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writers relate, hal bis father Olorus was dee from Olorus, 
king of Thrace. He was educated in a manner ſuitable to his 
quality, that is, in the ſtudy of philoſophy and eloquence. 

When the Peloponneſian war began to break out, Thucydides 
conjeQured truly, that it would prove an argument warthy of his 
labour; a and it no ſooner commenced than 1 5 began his Hiſtory, 
purtuing the ſame, not in that perfect manner in 3 we ſceit now, 
but by way of commentary, and in writ ing down plain actions or 

aages thereof, as from time to time they fell out, and came to 
his knowle dv. We know nothing with certainty of Thucydides, 
but what he himfelf, has delivered in his Hiſtory. He was a lover 
of comemplation and retirement, yet did not decline the ſervice of 
the 7 and accepted accordingly of a command in the army. 
This, however, proved unfortunace to him; for while he reſided 
io the Ille of Thaſus, it happened that Braſidas the Lacedemonian 
beſieged Amphipolis, a city belon wing to the Athenians, about 
half a day's all From Thaſus. Thucydides being one of the ſtra— 
tegi, or of thoſe who had authority to raiſ- forces in thoſe parts 
for the ſervice of the Commonwealth, the Athenian captain ſent 
0 nin to levy a power, and haſten to his relief. Thucydides did 
but not arriving till too Jate, and when the city was already 
need up, he . puniſhed, as if he had done this 
einer through negligence or fear of the enemy; which however 
here Was m0 jut realon to ſuſpect, for he put himſelf into the city 
ion, and preſerved it to the Athemans, with the repulſe of 
W who came down the next morning from Amphipolis, 

0 bolicge ed it. 

After his baniſhment, which happened! in his ſorty: eighth year, 
ne lived in Scapte- Hyle, a city of Thrace, from whence he had 
married a very weaithy wife; and he had large poltetltions and rich 
tines of 801 d. Notwithſtanding his diforace, he went abroad, 
and was preſcnt at the actions of the rel! of the war. | 

It does not appear, that after his exile he ever again enſoyed lis 
country; nor 15 Ut clear from any author, where, or when, or in 

what year of his age, he died. Moſt agree; that he died in ba— 
_niſhment: yet ſome have related, that, aſter the defeat in Sicily, 
mne Athenians decreed a general rovocation of all baniſhed perſons, 

0 that he then returned, and was alterwards pie to * ath 2 

Athens. He, is reckoned to have been not as hs ſixty-eig bt 
cars of age when he died. He left a fon, whoſe name 15 hardly 
known, but ſuppoſed to have been Timotheus.“ The emperor 
Charics V. is ſaid to have bzen fo fond of this hiſtorian, that he 
alu ays Carried him wh th him into the camp, and wicd to talk of- 
mn mn with wonderful pleafure 0 thofe about him. There is a 300d 
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loe, rector of Abbots-Roding, Eſſex, where he was born in 1616. 


He was educated to” the law, and afterwards recommended to the 


patronage of Oliver St. John, Eſq. a perſon of great eminence in 
that profeſſion, and ſucceſſively ſolicitor-general to Charles I. and 
lord chief juſtice of the Common-Pleas ; by whoſe intereſt, Jan. 


1644-5, hecwas appointed one of the ſecretaries to the parliament 


commutlioners at the treaty of Uxbridge. In 1647, he was ad- 
mitted of Lincoln's-Inn; and, March 1647 8, made receiver or 
clerk of the curtitor tines, under the earl of Kent, lord Grey of 
Werke, Sir Thomas Widdrington, and Bulſtrode Whitclock, Eſq. 
e mmiſtioners of the great ſeal. Though his attachments were 
entirely on the ſide of the Parliament, yet, with regard to the 
death of King Charles, he declares himſelf, that he was altogether 


a ſtrapger to the fact, and to all the counſels about it; having not 


had the lealt communication with any perſon whatſoever therein. 


However, after that extraordinary event, and the eſtabliſhment of 
the new commonwealth, he was diverted from his employments in 
the law, and engaged in public buſineſs. March 1650-1, he at- 
t-nded the lord chief juſtice St. John and Walter Strickland, Eſq. 


a nbatſadors to the States of the United-Provinces, as their ſecre- 


tary, with whom he returned to England in 1631; April 1652, 
was preferred to the office of fecretary to the council of ſtate; and, 
upon Cromwell's aſſuming the protectorſhip in 1653, became ſe— 


cretary of ſtate. Feb. 1653-4, he was choſen one of the maſters 


oi the upper bench of the ſocicty of Lincoln's-Inn; and, Aug. 
1655, had the care and charge of the poſtage, both foreign and 


inland, committed to him by the protector. Sept. 1650, he was 


choſen member of parliament for the Tile of Ely; and April 1657, 


received the thanks of the parliament, lor his vigilance in detect- 


ing the plot of Harition and other fifth-monarchy-men, and for 


many great ſervices to the public. July 13, of the ſame year, he 


was ſworn one of the privy-council tu the protector, and in Nov. 
was elected one of the governors of the Charter-Houſe ; Feb. 4, 
1637-8. he was made chancellor ot the univerlity of Glaſgow. Upon 
the death of Oliver, he was continued in the poit of ſecretary and 
privy-counſcllor to his fuccetfor Richard; though he was very obs 
19% 1015S to the principal perſons of the army, to. whoſe intereſts, 
whencver they interfered with thoſe of the civil government, he 
was a declared enemy: and their reſentments againſt him on that 
account were carried to fo great an height, that they accuſed hiw 


as an evil counſellor, and one who was juſtly formidable by the 


aſcendant he had gained over the ne protector. For this reaſon, 
Nov. 1,358, he deſired leave to retiie from public buſineſs; in 
hopes that this might be a mcans to quiet things, and facilitate the 
protettor's «urs with the army: but he was prevailed upon ſtill 
WW continue in is employment; and, Dec. 31, was Choſen mem- 
ber ol parliament for the univerſity of Cambridge. He was re- 
turned He ite for the tow mand borough of Wilbech, and for the 
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borough 0 Huntingdon; but made his election for Cambridge. 


April 1659, he uſed his utmoſt efforts to diſſuade the protector 


from diſſolving the- parliament; a ſtep which proved fatal to his 
authority, though, upon his quitting. it, Thurloe ſtill continued 
in his othce of ſecretary till Jan. 14, 1659-60. It was then con- 
ferred on Thomas Scott, Eſq. but, Feb. 27, upon a report of the 
council of ſtate, the parliament reſolved, that Thurloe ſhould be 
again one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, and John Thomſon, Eſq. the 
other. April 1660, he made offers of his ſervice for the reſtora- 
tion of Charles II. Theſe offers were very frank, and accomp:- 
nied with many great profeſſions of reſolving to ſerve his majelly, 
not only in his own endeavours, but likewiſe by the ſervices of his 
friends. However, May 15 following, he was. committed by the 
Houſe of Commons to the cuſtody of their ſerjeant at arms, upon 


the charge of high-treaſon ; though it was not long before he was 


releaſed, and retired to Great Milton in Oxfordſhire, where he ge- 
nerally reſided, except in term-time, when he came to his cham-- 
bers at Lincoln's-Inn. He died fuddenly, at theſe chambers, Feb. 
21, 1607-8, aged 51; and was interred; under the chapel there, 
with an inſcription over his grave. He was twice. married, and 
by his ſecond wife left four ſons and two daughters. The moſt 
anthentic teſtimony of his abilities is that vaſt collection of his 


« State-Papers,” in 7 vols. folio, now in the hands of the public; 


which place the hiſtory of Europe in general, as well as that ot 
Great-Britain and its dominions, during that remarkable period, 
in the cleareſt light; and ſhew at the fame time his aſtonithing 


indultry and application in the management of ſo great a variety of; 


important affairs, Which paſſed entirely through his, hands, wit 
ſecrecy and ſucceſs, not to be paralleled under any other govern- 
ment. | 

THURLOW (Tromas), biſhop of Durham, and brother of 
the late lord-chancellor ; was fellow of Magdalen-College, Oxtord, 
where he took the degrees of M. A. March , 1761, B. D. April 
13, 1769, and D. D. June 23, 1773. In 1771, he was nomi- 
nared to the valuable living of Stanhope, in the county of Dur- 
ham. In 177% he became maſter of the temple, and in 1777. 
dean of Rochelter. In 1779 he was conſecrated bithop of Lin- 
coln, which ſee he held with the deanery of St. Paul's, until he 
was advanced to the ſee of Durham, in January 1787. He fol- 
ſeſſed a very ample ſhare of thoſe natural abilities which have dit- 


tinguiſhed his family. He died May 27, 1794, at his houſe in 


Portland-Place, aged 59. 


; TIBULLUS {ALB1US), a Latin poet, was born at Rome, 


under the conſulſhip of Hirtius and Panſa, much abont the ſame 
time with Ovid. His father was of the equeſtrian order; and he 
himſelf ſet out into the world with all the advantages of fortune, 
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aq * dead . of mind and perſon. Our Port 

had a conntry ſeat at Pedum, a town 1n Latium, not far from 
Rome. He was a great ſufferer in the civil wars, yet does not ſeem 
to have been concerned in any party. He was a man devoted to 
eaſe and pleaſure; and his time was divided between the muſes 

and his miltreſſes. However, his regard for his patron Meſſala 

Corvinus, made him forget his love of eafe and pleaſure, and fol- 
low that nobleman into FI who was there victorious, and had 
a triumph decreed him upon his return to Rome. He was attend- 
ing Metſala on a ſecond expedition to Syria, when he fell ſick by 
thie w ay, and was forced to [kay in the iſland of Phæacia or Cor- 


cyta. Though he recovered from this attack, death did not [pare 


him much longer, but carried him off in the flower of his age. 
The belt critics have preferred Tibullus even to Ovid himſelf, for 
the calinefs and correanels of ſtyle; and Quintilian fets him at 
the head of all the writers 1n elegy. 


a 
— —— 


S1CKELL "2 =] fon of the reverend Richard Tickell, 
was born in 1680 at Bridekirk in Cumberland; and in April 1701, 
became a member of Qucen's-College in Oxtord; in 1708 he was 
made M. A. and two years afterwards was choſen fellow; for 
which, as he did not comply with the [tatutes by wan. ers. he 


obtained a diſpenſation from the crown. He held his fellowſhip | 
till 1726, and then vacated it, by marrying, in that year, at Dub- 
lin. He entered early into the world, and was long buſy in 


public affairs; in which he was initiated under. the patronage of 

Addiſon, u f e notice he is faid to have gained by his verics in 
* 

praife of * Roſamond.” He produced another picce of the ſame 


kind at the appearance of © Cato,” with equal fil}, but not equal. 


happineſs. When the miniſters of queen Anne were negotiating 
with France, Tickell publiſhed + The Proſpect of Peace,” a 
pgem, of which the tendency was to reclaim the nation from tir 
pride of conquelt to the pleaſures of tranquillity. At the arrival 


of king George he ſuns « 'T he Royal Progreſs ; > which, being 


1 inferred in the * SpeQator,” is well . "Pho poetical 1nci- 
ent of molt importance in pms s life was his publication of 
he firlt book of the * Iliad,” tranſlated by himſelf in apparent 

en to Pope's © Ho ee 7 "of which the fir(t part made 1ts 


entrance into the world at the ſame time. Addiſon declan'd that the 


rival verſions were both good; but that Tickell's was the beſt that 
ever, was made, and with Addiſon the wits, his adherents and fol— 


lowers, Were certain to concur. Pope however, in his © Art of 


ing.“ quotes this book as the work of AddifonG. When the 
Hader ſucceiion was di {puted, Tickell gave what aſliflance his 


pen Would ſupply. He was now intimately united tO Mr. Addi- 


fon, Who, when he. went into Ireland as fec retary to the lord Sun— 


d land, teck him minen, and employs cd my in public butincls ; 
aud, 
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and; When (in 5 afterwards he roſe to be 3 of ſtate, 


made him under-fecretary. He was afterwards (in June 172435 
made ſecretary to the lords-juſtices of Ireland, 1 place of great 


hInour; in which he continued till 1740. when he died, April 23. 
at Bath. It ſhould not be forgotten that he was one of the contri- 


butors to. the“ Spectator.“ 
— — 

TILLEMONT (SEBASTIAN LE Nain DR), a Foil writer, 
was the ſon of a malterof the Requeſts, and born at Paris in 1637. 
At ten years old, he went to ſchool at Port- Royal, and became one 
of the beſt writers of that inſtitution. His “ Hiſtoire des Empe- 
reurs, and Eccleſiaſtique,“ are deduced from the original ſources, 
and written with the utmoſt fidelity and exactneſs. Sacy, his inti- 
mate friend and counſellor, prevailed with him, itz 1670, to receive 
the prieſthood ; which, it-feems, his great humility would not 
before ſuffer him to aſpire to. He was foljcited to puſh himſelf in 
the church, and Buzanval, biſhop of Beabois, wiſhed to have him 
for his ſucceſſor ; but Tillemont, regardleſs of dignities, withed 
for nothing but retirement. In this he did indeed moſt effectually 
| bury himſelf; ; and in this, joining the mortifications of a religious 
lite to an indefatigable purſuit of letters, he wore himſelf entirely 
out, ſo as to die in 1698, aged 61, though he was formed for a 


longer lite, 


' TILLOTSON Dr Torts), archbiſhop of Canterbury, was 
deſcended of a family anciently of the name of Tilſton, of Tilſton 
in Cheſhire, and born at Sowerby in Yorkſhire, October 1630. 
His father, Mr. Robert Tillotſon, was a conliderable clothier there, 
a man of good underſtanding, and uncommon knowledge of the 


1c riptures but ſo zealoully attached to the fyſtem of Calvin, that 


his prejudices for it were ſcarce to be moderated by the reaſonings 
of his fon, whom he lived to ſee dean of Canterbury. He gave his 
fon, however, a liberal education, who, after paſüng through t 
ſchool, was ſent in 1047 to Cambridge , being then ſeventeen ; "and 
admitted a penſioner of Clare-Hall. He took his bachelor of arts 


degree in 16,52, and his maſter's in 1654, having been choſen fellow 


of his college 1n-105 
In 1656, -T Hotſon leſt his college, and went upon invitation to 


Edmund Prideaux, Eſq. of Ford- Abbey i in Devonſhire, to be tutor 
to his ſon ; which gentleman had been commiſſioner of the great- 
ſeal e ls the long parliament, and was then attorney-general to 
the protector Cromwell: How long he continued in this Ration 
does not appear; but he was in London at the time of Cromwell's 
death, Sept. 2, 1638. The time of his going into orders, and oy 


whom he was 3 are particulars not known. Thi firſt {er- 


mon of his that appeared in print was in Sept. 2661 : it was 


Picached at the morning exercite at Cripplegate, on!“ Matth. vii. 
c 12. 53 
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12.” and publithed among a collection with that title, but not ad. 
mitted among his works till the edition of 1752. At the time of 


preaching this ſermon he was ſtill among the Preſbyterians, whoſe 
commiſlioners he attended, though as an auditor only, at the con- 


ference held at the Savoy for the review of the liturgy, in July 1661; 


but he immediately ſubmitted to the act of uniformity, which com- 
menced on St. Bartholomew's-Day, the ycar following. Upon 
thus becoming a preacher in the church, he was very little diſpoſed 


to follow the patterns then ſet hint, or indeed of former times; and 


therefore formed one to himſelf, which has been juſtly eſteemed as 
the beſt model for ſucceeding ages. 5 
His firſt office in the church was the curacy of Cheſhunt in 


Hertfordſhire, in 1661 and 1662. The thort diſtance of Cheſhunt 


from London allowing him often to viſit his friends there, he was 
frequently invited into their pulpits. In 1662, he was eI:Ged 
miniſter of the adjoining pariſh of St. Mary-Aldermanbury, upon 


the deprivation of Mr. Edmund Calamy. He declined this, but 


did not continue long without the offer of another benefice, which 


he accepted, being preſented in June 1663, to the reflory of Ked- 


dington in Suffolk. However, his reſidence there was but thort, 
being called to London by the ſociety of Lincoln's-Inn, who choſe 
him their preacher the 26th following. He determined to live 


among them, and therefore immediately refigned his living in Suf- 


folk; but his preaching was ſo little liked there at tit, that he for 


ſome time entertained thoughts of leaving them. The year after, 
he was choſen I ueſday- Lecturer at St. Lawrence-Jewry; and being. 


now thoroughly fixed in town, and having eſtablithed the character 
of an excellent preacher, he ſet himſelf to oppoſe the two growing 
evils of Charles the IId's reign, Atheiſm and Popery. In 1666, 
he took a doctor of divinity's degree; and, in 1668, preached the 
ſermon at the conſecration or Wilkins to the biſhopric of Chetter, 


He was related to Wilkins, by having, Feb. 24, 1669-4, married 


his daughter-in-law, Elizabeth French, who was niece to Oliver 
Cromwell. In 1669-70, he was made. a prebendary of. Canter- 
bury ; and, in 1672, advanced to the deanery,of that church: he 
had ſome time before been preferred to a prebend in the church of 
St. Paul. He had now been ſome years chaplain to the king, who 

et is ſuppoſe? to have had no kindneſs for him; his zeal again{t 
Ne was too great, for him to be any favourite at court. In 
2075, he publiſhed, «© The Principles, of Natural Religion, by 
Bithop Wilkins,” who had dicd at his houſe in 1672, and com- 
mitted all his papers to him, to do what he pleaſed with. In 1688, 
he publiſhed, * The Treatiſe of the Pope's Supremacy, by Dr. 
Barrow, who dying in 1677, leit all his manuſcripts to the carc of 
Dr. Tiloifon; He had the vear before converted Charles carl of 


Shrewſbury, - afterwards create a duke by king William, to whom 


he was lecrctacy of ſtate, tit. Popery to the Proteſtant religion. 


In 
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In 1682, the dean alſo publiſhed, from the manuſcripts of biſhop 
Wilkins, a volume in octavo. of fiteen ſermons ; which he intro- 
duced with a preface, in defence of that prelate's character, againſt 
the refletions caſt upon it in the Hiitoria & Antiquitates Univer- 
' firatis Oxonienſis.” The taſk of preparing“ Dr. Barrow's Ser- 
mons”” for the preſs, which had employed the dean for ſeveral years, 
arg! coſt him as much pains as would have produced many more of 
his own, was now finiſhed ; and the edition publiſhed at London 
in 168 , in folio. 'Thewliſcovery of the Rye-Houſe plot the ſame 
year opened a melancholy ſcene, in which he had a large ſhare of 
dliſtreſs, on account of his friendſhip for lord Ruffel. Himſelf and 
Dr. Burnet were ſent for by that lord, and both attended him till his 
death; and it is remarkable that they both urged him to diſown the 
principle of reſiſting the powers above, for which they were ſeverely 
cenſured, and doubtleſs afterwards felt reaſi-n to cenſure themſelves. 
He publiſhed a diſcourſe againlt © Tranſubſtantiation,” in the _ 
end of king Charles's reign, and another Ag „Purgatory,“ 
the beginning of king James's. 
During the debate in parliament concerning the ſettlement of the 
crown on king William for life, the dean was adviſed with upon 
that point by the princeſs Anne of Denmark ; who was preſſed by 
the Jacobites to form an oppoſition ; aud who, till lady Kuſſel and 
Dr. Tillotſon had diſcourfed with and ſettled her, had refuſed to 
vive her conſent to it, as prejudicial to her own right. He was 
afterwards admitted into an high degree of confidence with king 
William and queen Mary ; and their majeſties had the greatelt 
reaſon to confide in him, tor he was a true iriend to their eſtabliſh- 
ment on the throne of England. Thewvacancies of ſome biſhoprics 
ſoon turned the thoughts of his majeſty and his miniſters upon the 
dean; but a biſhopric was ſo far from being agrecable to his hu- 
mour, that he uſed all poſſible ſolicitations to avoid it. He had been 
appointed clerk of the cloſet to the king, the 27th of March 1689: 
in Auguſt he was appointed, by the ch. ter of his cathedral, to 
exerciſe the archiepiſcopal juriſdiction of the province of Canter- 
bury, devolved to himſelf and that body, on the iſt of that month, 
by the ſuſpenſion of Sancroft, for retuling the new oaths ; and the 
king ſoon fixed upon him to ſuccecd him. Tillouon's defires and 
Fa, had never extended further than to the exchange of his 
deancry of Canterbury for that of St. Paul's, which were granted 
him in September, upon the promotion of Stillingflect to the 
bilhopric of Worceſter: but at the very time that he kiſſed the 
king's hand for this, his majeſty named the archbiſhopric to him. 
The king's nomination of him to the archbiſhopric was agreed 
between them to be poſtponed till after the breaking up of the ſeſ- 
hon of parliament, which was prorogued the th of January 1690- 
i; and then it was thought proper to defer it ſtill longer, till the 
King ſhould return from Holland, whither he was then going. He 
urrived 
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arrived at Whitehall the 13th of April, and nominated Tillotſon 
to the council on the 2gd, who was conſecrated the gift of May, 


being Whitſunday, in Bow-Clurch, by Mew, biſhop of Win- 


cheſter, . bithe op of St. Aſaph, Burnet, biſhop of Sarum, Stil- 


lingflect, bithop ol 3 Ironſide, bith 0p of Briſtol, and 
Ho gh, 'bitkop of Oxford, in the prefence of the duke of Norfolk, 
the marquis d Cacrmarthen, lord- 5 of the counci}, the earl 
ot Devonſhire, the carl of Dorſet, the carl of Macclcsticid, the 
earl of Fauconburg, and other nerf; ns of rauk; and, tour days 
after his conſecration was firorn of the privy: council. His pro— 
motion was attended with the ufoa! Com bplim, ats of congratulaticn, 
out of reſpect either to himſelf or his ſtation, which, liowever, 
were foon followed by a very oppolite treatment from the Non- 
juring party; the greatelt part of whom, from the moment of his 
acceptance of the A6 ub lb price, purſued him with an unrclent; ting 
rage, which laſted during his life, and was by ho means appcaſed 
after his death. 

Dr. Tillotſon was no ſooner ſettled in the a e ee foe: 
than he began to form feveral deſigns for the good of the church 
and religion in ge neral; and in theſe he was nconraged by their 
majeſties. With this blew he joined with the queen, in engaging 
the bithop of Salifbury to draw up his“ Diſcourſe of the Paltoral 
Care, in order to prepare tne fcene for the perfecting ſome parts 
of our ccclefiaſtical conſtitution. This was bilhop Burnet's 
favourite trad, and it was publiſhed inthe year 1692. Tn the few 
moments of his leiſure, he reviſed his own ſermons; And, in 169 g. 

bubliſhed ſour of them, concerning the divimty and incarnation of 
our blefied Saviour. By the detire of the queen, he likewiſe en- 


gaged the bithop of Saliſbury to undertake his“ Expoſition of the 


, 39 


„ Thirty— Nike Articles of the Church of England;“ which that 
indefatigable prelate performed in leſs than a year, though it was 
not pubſi hed til! the year 16900. This worthy archbitlp died 
Nov. 24, 1693. The forrow for his death was more univerfal than 
ever was known for a ſubje Q; and his funeral was attended with a 
numerous train of coaches, { lied with perſons of the firſt quality, 
who went voluntarily to affiſt at the lolemnity. His funeral ſermon 
was preached by the biſhop of Saliſhury. He had publiihed in his 
life-time as many ſermons as, with his“ Rule of Faith,” amounted 


to one volume in folio; and-as. many were publiſhed after his 


death, by his plain, Dr. Barker, as amounted to two more. 
They have beci Ctten printed, and e e mee ſeveral languages. 
— — 5 


TIN DA!. (Dr. | MATTHEW), a moſt celebrated Englith writer, 
was the fon of £5 clergyman of Beer-Ferres in De woathire; -: and 
born about 16357. He 1 2 commoner of Lincoln- College, 
Oxford, in 167 2, Where he had the afterwards well-known Dr. 
Hickes for his tutor, and thence removed to Excter- College. In 
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1676, he took the degree of bachelor of arts, and was afterwards 
elected fellow of All-Souls-College. In 1679, he took a bachelor 
of laws degree; and, in July 1685, became a doctor in that faculty. 
In the reign of James II. he declared himſelf a Roman-Catholic, 
but afterwards renounced that religion. | . 

He was greatly diſtinguiſhed in his time by two very extraordi- 
nary books which he publiſhed ; one written againſt the church, in 
the ſenſe that high-churchmen underſtand that word ; the other, 
againſt revealed religion. The former came out in 1706, with this 
title, © The Rights of the Chriſtian Church aſſerted, againſt the 
Romiſh and all other Prieſts, who èlaim an independent Power over 
it; with a Preface concerning the Government of the Church of 
England; as by Law eſtabliſhed,” in 8vo. His ſecond came out at 
London, 1730, in 4to. with-this title,“ Chriſtianity as old as the 
Creation, or the Goſpel a Republication of the Religion of Na- 
ture.” The firſt was written againſt the church, this againſt reve- 
lation; ſo that if the author's principles and deſigns had taken 
place, his plan would have been completed by the deſtruction of 
both! Beides theſe two important works, he wrote a great number 
of ſinaller pieces or pamphlets, in defence of civil and religious 
liberty, according to their titles and pretenſions. He died at Lon- 
don in Angult 1733, fellow of All-Souls-College, and it appears that 
the faculties of his mind wore well; for, although he was about 
ſeventy-three when he publiſhed his“ Chriſtianity as old as the 
('rcation,”” yet he left a ſecond volume of that work in manuſcript, 
by way of general reply to all his anſwerers, the publication of 
which was prevented by Gibſon, biſhop of London. He was in- 
Aifputably a man of great reaſoning powers, and very ſufficient 
learning; and churchmen and Chriſtians might both have wiſhed 
with rcalon, that he had been one of them. 

TINDAL (Nricnortas), nephew to the above, from whom he 
had expeQations of being provided for, but by the artifices of 
Fuſtace Budgell was tricked and defrauded, was of Exeter- College, 
Oxford, where he took the degree of M. A. June 3, 1713. lle 
was preſented to the rectory of Alveritoke in Hampſhire, by the 
bithop of Wincheſter, and to the vicarage of Great- Waltham, near 
Chelmsford, Eſſex, in 1722, by Trinity-College, Oxford, of 
wiich he had become a fellow. He guitted this laſt living in 1740, 
on being prefented to the rectory of Colbourne in the Iſle of 
Wight; and became chaplain to Greenwich-Hoſpital, where he 
dicd, at a very advanced age, June 27, 1774. In 1727, he tran- 
Hate the text printed with Mr. Morant's tranſlation of the notes 
of Mei. de Beauſobre and L*Enfant on St. Matthew's Goſpel. 
On the difcovery of the impoſition practiſed on his uncle, he entered 
into a controverſy with the perſon who had cheated him. He began 
2 Hiſtory of Effex,” of which he publithed a ſmall part in two 
Vol. MI,. Ne: 93: | . quarto 


the ſchool of Giovanni Bellino; where he improved himſelf more 


* 
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quarto numbers, propoſing to include it in three quarto volumes, at 


one guinea each, and left it in 1726 for the tranſlation of Rapin's 


hiſtory of England; in which work, as well as in the“ Continua- 


tion“ of it, he was moſt materially aſhited by Mr. Morant ; and 


the ſale of both ſo far exceeded the expettations of his bookſellers 
(J. J. and P. Knapton) that they complimented him with a preſent 
of 2ool. In 1734, he publiſhed a tranſlation of Prince Cante- 


mir's Hiſtory of the Othman Empire,” in folio. He was alſo 
editor of“ A Guide to Claſſical Learning, or, Polymetis abridged, 


for Schools.“ 3h | | 
| | * 8 


TINTORET TO, ſo called, becauſe he was 2 dyer's ſon, for 


his real name was Giacomo Robuſti, a great Italian painter, was 
born at Venice in 1512. He was adiſciple of Titian, who, having 

* * .* .* - : - - . 8 
obſerved ſomething extraordinary in his genius, diſmiſſed him from 


his family, for fear he ſhould become his rival. Vet he ſtill pur- 


ſued Titian's manner of colouring, as the moſt natural, and ſtudied 
Michael Angelo's guſto of delign, as the moſt correct. Venice 
was the place of his conſtant abode, where he whs made à citizen, 
and wonderfully beloved. He was called the Furious Tintoret, for 
his bold manner of painting with ſtrong lights and deep ſhades ; for 
the rapidity of his genius; and for his grand vivacity of ſpirit. 


Tintoret had a ſon and a daughter, who both excelled in the art 
of painting, Maria Tintoretto the daughter, particularly. She 


was ſo well inſtructed by her father in his own profeſſion, as well as 
in muſic, that in both arts ſhe got great reputation ; and was eſpe- 


cially eminent for an admirable ſtyle in portraits. She married a 


German, and died in 1590, aged thirty, equally lamented by her 
huſband and her father; and ſo much beloved by the latter, that he 
never would conſent ſhe thould leave him, though ſhe had been in- 
vited by the emperor Maximilian, by Philip IT. king of Spain, and 
Teveral other princes, to their courts. 


Dominico Tintoretto, his ſon, gave great hopes in his youth, 
that he would one day render the name of Tintoret yet more illuſ- 


trious than his father had made it; but neglecting to cultivate by 
ſtudy the talent which nature had given him, he fell ſhortęf thoſe 
mighty things that were expected from him. He died in 1037, 
aged 75. 8 5 | 


TITIAN, or TITIANO, the mot univerſal genius for paint- 


ing of all the Lombard-Schooal, the beſt colouriſt of all the mo- 
derns, and the moſt eminent for hiſtories, landſcapes, and portraits, 
was born at Cadore in Friuli, a province in the ſtate of Venice, in 
1477, being deſcended from the ancient family of the Vacelli. At 


ten years of age, his parents ſeat him to one of his uncles at Ve- 


nice, who, obſerving in him an inclination to painting, put him to 
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by the emulation that was between him and his fellow diſciple Gi- 


rn 


 orgione, than by the inſtruction of his nraſter. He made three 
ſeveral portraits of the emperor Charles V. who honoured him with 


knighthood, created him count-palatine, made all his deſcendants 
zentlemen, and aſſigned him a conliderable penſion out of the 
chamber at Naples. He was fo happy in the conſtitution of his 
body, that he had never been ſick till the year 1576; and then he 
died of the plague, aged ninety-nine, a very uncommon age for a 
painter. He left behind him two ſons and a brother, of whom 
Pomponio, the eldelt, was a clergyman, and well preferred. Ho- 
ratio, the youngelt, painted ſeveral portraits, which might ſtand in 


competition with thoſe of his father. Jie was famous allo for many 


hiſtory pieces, which he made at Venice, in concurrence with Paul 
Veroneſe and Tintoret, But bewitched at laſt with chymiltry, and 


the hopes of finding the piilotopher's ſtone, he laid aſide the pen- 


cil; and having reduced what he got by his father into ſmoke, he 
died of the plague in the fame year with him. Franceſco Vecelli, 
Titian's brother, was trained to arms in the Italian wars; but peace 
being reſtored, applied himſelf afterwards to painting. He became 
ſo great a proficient in it, that Titian grew jealous of him; and 
tearing, leſt in time he ſhould eclipſe his reputation, ſent him upon 
pretended buſineſs to Ferdinand king of the Romans. Afﬀterwards 
he fell into another profeſſion, and made cabinets of ebony adorned 


with figures; which, however, did not hinder him from painting 


now and then a portrait for a friend. 


TITLEY (WALTER), Eſq. a polite ſcholar, received his edu- | 


cation at Weſtminſter School, where he was much befriended. by 
biſhop Atterbury, who choſe him for his ſon's tutor, in which ca- 
pacity he reſided in the biſhop's family about the time of the ſup- 
L plot in 1722, From Weltminiter Mr. Iitley went off to 

rinity-College, Cambridge, in which he for many years held the 
lay-fellowſhip founded for a civilian. He was early in lite ſent en- 


voy extraordinary to the court of Copenhagen, where he died, after 


a lo reſidence, very highly ejteemed on account of his many 
amiable qualities. He was the author of ſome litile elegant trifles. 
| | | 

TODD (Hucn), D. D. born at Blencow in Cumberland, 
became a poor ſcholar of Queen's- College, Oxtord, in 1672, after- 
wards a poor ſerving child, and when B. A. taberdar of that houſe. 
He was elected fellow of Univerlity-College, Dec. 23, 1678 ; and 
proceeding M. A. July 2, 1679, became chaplain to Dr. Smith, 
biſhop of Carlifle ; one of the tour canon-refidemiaries of Carliſle 
in 1685; and the fame year obtained the vicarage of Stanwix. He 

accumulated the degrees of B. and D. D. Dec. 12, 1692. Hig 
publications are, Ihe Deſcription of Sweden, i680,” in folio ; 
An Account of a Salt-Sprisg and another Medicinal-Spring on 
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the Banks of the River Weare, or Ware, in the Biſhopric of Dur. 


ham, 1684,” Phil. Tranſ. No. 163; and,“ The Life of Phocion, 
1684.” He left ſome manuſcripts behind him particularly, « A 
Hiltory of the Dioceſe of Carliſle, &c.” | 


— —KA— f 


TOIRAS (Marquis pk, JohN bu CAYLAR DE ST. Box. 


NET), born in the year 1585, at St. John de Cardonnenques, was 


deſcended from a very ancient family in Languedoc. After having 


been page to the prince of Condé, he emtered into the ſervice of 


Henry the Fourth, and afterwards of Lewis the Thirteenth, who 


firſt made him lieutenant of his hounds, and then captain of his 
hawks. He excelled in all the ſports of the field, and his riſe at 
court was abſolutely owing to his being the beſt marktman in all 
France. Toiras thirſting for military glory, purchaſed a.company 
in the regiment of guards, and foon after diſtinguiſhed himſelt 
greatly at the ſieges of Montauban and Montpellier. Promoted to 
the rank of a general-ofhcer, and appointed governor of the Ifle-of 
Rhe, he defended that important place when attacked by the Eng- 
Iiſh under the duke of Buckingham, and obliged them to raiſe the 
ſiege. He was afterwards inveſted with a command in Italy, where 
he added greaily to his reputation. In the year 1630, he defended 
Caial, a ſtrong town in Montferrat, againſt the Marquis of Spinola, 


a Spaniſh general, and one of the molt illuſtrious commanders oi 


his time. His ſervices were recompenſed by the dignity of marthal 


of France. His brothers having embraced the party of the duke 


of Orleans, the enemy of cardinal Richelieu, Toiras was difgraced 
in 1643, and deprived of his government and all his military emo- 
luments. The enemies of France, more ſchſible of his merit than 
the French, would fain have engaged him in their ſervice ; but 
Toiras had too high a fenſe of patriotiſm and honour to act againſt 
his country. He endeavoured to divert the uneaſy ſenſations which 


his unmented diſgrace excited, by taking the tour of Italy. . 


Rome, Venice, Naples, and many other places, he received the 


moſt diſtinguiſhed honours. Victor Amadeus, duke of Savoy, 


made him heutenant-general of his army; and, in the ſervice of 
this prince, his valour and military {kill were not leſs conſpicuous. 
This great commander met with the glorious fate of the '] urennes 
and the Wolfes, who have ſince died, like him, in the field of vic- 
tory. He was killed in 1636, before the fortreſs of Fontanette, in 
Milan. The foldiers crowded round the dead body of their 
beloved commander: they dipped their handkerchiets in his blood; 


and, in the enthuſiaſm of veneration for their hero, they exclaimed, 


that while they bore it about them, they ſhould never ccaſe to con- 
quer. The Marſhal de Toiras was certainly one of the greateſt 
Warriors of his time. His merit was his only crime in the eyes ot. 
the invidious Richelieu, who was jealous of the favour which bis 
| | | g Es great 
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great ſervices had procured, and who neglected no arts to injure 
him in the good opinion of his ſovereign Lewis the Thirteenth. 
— 

'TOLAND (Jonx), a very famous Engliſh writer, was born 
Nov. 3o, 1670, in the moſt northern peninſula of Ireland, in the 
ithmus of which ſtands Londonderry. His Chriſtian name was 
Janus Junius; but, the boys at ſchool making a jeſt of it, the 
maſter ordered him to be called John, which name he retained ever 
aſter. He was of a good family, but his parents were Papiſts. 
om have affirmed, that his father was a Popith prieſt ; and he has 
| been abuſed by abbot Tilladet, biſhop Huetius, and others, on ac- 

count of his ſuppoſed illegitimacy ; ; but the coutrary is notorious, 

and hath been certified in print. | 


From the ſchool at Redcaitle-near Londonderry, he went in 1687 


to the college of Glaſgow in Scotland ; and, after three years ſtay 
there, viſited the univerſty of Edinburgh, where he was created 
maſter of arts in June 1690, and received the uſual diploma or cer- 
tificate {rom the profeſſors. He then went back to Glaſgow, where 
he made but a fhort ſlay, and intended to have returned to Ireland; 
but he altered his mind, and came into England, where he lived hs 
as good Proteſtant families as any in the kingdom, till he went to 
the famous univeriity of Leyden in Holland, to perfect his ſtudies. 
Aſter having ſojourned about two years at Leden, he came back 
into England, and ſoon after went. to Oxford, where, beſides the 
_ converfation of learned men, he had the advantage of the public 
library. He collected materials upon various ſubjects, and com- 
poled ſome pieces; among others, A Diiſertation to prove the 
received Hiltory of the tragical Death of Regulus, a Fable.” He 
began likewife a work of greater conſequeiice, in which he under- 
took to ſhew, that there are no mylterics in the Chriſtian religion; 
but he left Oxford in 1095, before it was finiſhed, and went to Lon- 
don, where he publithed the next year in 12mo. a work with this 
title, “ Chriſtianity not myſterious:“ or, A Treatiſe thewing, 
that there is nothing in the Goſpel contrary to Reaſon, nor above 
it, and that no Chriſtian Dottiine can be properly called a Myſtery.” 


This book being ſent by the London bookſellers i into Ireland, made 


no leſs noiſe there than it had made in England; and the clamour 
was much increaſed, when he went thither himſelf in 1697. At 
length the ſtorm roſe to that height that Mr. Toland. was forced to 
Hee from Ireland : the poor gentleman, by his imprudent manage- 
ment, had raiſed ſuch an univerſal outc ry, that it was even danger- 
- ous for a man to have been known once to converſe with him. his 


made all wary men of reputation decline ſeeing him, infomuch 


that at laſt he wanted a meal's meat, and none would admit him to 


their tables. The little ſtock of money w! nich he brought into this 


country being exhauſted, he fell to bofrowing from any one that 


would gend him half a crown; and ran in debt for bis wigs, 
3 | | 8 ' clothes, 
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clothes, and lodging. And laſt of all, to complete his hardlhips, 


the parliament fell on his book, voted it to be burnt by the common 


havgman, and ordered the author to be taken into cuſtody of the 
ſerjcant at arms, and to be proſecuted by the attorney-general at 
law. Hereupon he effected his eſcape by flight. 

As ſoon as Mr. Toland was in London (in 1697) he publiſhed an 
apologetical account of the treatment he had received in Ireland, 
and was fo little diſcouraged with what had happened to him there, 
that he continued to write and publiſh his thoughts on all ſubjeQs, 
without regarding in the leaſt who might, or who might not, be 
offended at him. He had publiſhed, in 1696.“ A Diſcourſe upon 
Coins,” tranſlated from the Italian of ſignior Bernatdo Davanzait, 
a gentleman of Florence: he thought this ſcaſonable, when clip- 
ping was become, as it has been ſince, a national grievance, and 
ſeveral methods were propoſed to remedy it. In 1698, after the 
peace of Ryſwic, there aroſe a great diſpute ainong the politicians, 
concerning the forces to be kept on foot for the quiet and ſecurity of 
the nation. Many pamphlets coming out on that ſubject, ſome 
for, others againſt, a ſtanding army, Mr. Toland propoſed to 
reſorm the militia, in a pamphlet entitled,“ The Militia retormed, 
&c.”* The ſame ycar, 1698, he publiſhed, © The Lite of Milton,” 
which was prefixed to Milton's proſe works, then collected in three 
volumes tolio ; and ſomething he had ailerted in this life concerning 


the Icon Baſilikc,“ which he treats as a ſpurious production, 


being repreſented by Dr. Blackall, afterwards bithop of Exeter, as 
affecting the writing of the New Teſtament, Mr. Toland vindi— 
cated himſelf in a piece called,“ Amyntor ; or, A Defence of 
Milton's Life, 1699,” in 8vo. This Amyntor, however, did not 
give fuch ſatisfaction, but that Dr. Samuel Clarke and others 
thought it neceſſary to animadvert on it. The ſame year 1699, he 

ubliſhed, The Memoirs of Denzil, Lord Holles, Baron of 

held in Suſſex, from the Year 16.1 to 1648,” from a manufcript 
communicated to him by the late duke of Newecaltle, who was one 
of his patrons and benefactors. In 1700, he publiſhed Harring- 
ton's Oceana,“ and other works, with his life in folio; and 


about the fame time, came out a pamphlet, entitled, “ Clito, a 


Poem on the Force of Eloquence.' In 1701, he publiſh:d two 
political pieces, one called,“ The Art of governing by Parues z” the 
other, Propoſitions for uniting the two Eaſt- India-Companies.““ 
The fame year, being informed that the lower-houſe of convoca- 
tion had appointed a committee to examine impious, heretical, and 
immoral books, and that his “ Amyntor,” was under their confi— 
deration, he wrote two letters to Dr. Hooper, the prolocutor, either 
to give ſuch ſatisfaction as ſhould induce them to {top their proceed- 
ings, or deſiring to be heard in his own defence, beſore they paſſed 
any cenſure on his writings ; but he could not obtain his requeſt. 
Upon the palling of an act. of parliament, in June 1701, for 
| 8 ſettling 


— 
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ſettling the crown, after the deceaſe of king William and the. 
princeſs Anne, and for default of their iſſue, upon the princeſs. 
Sophia, electreſs dowager of Hanover, and the heirs of her body, 
being Proteſtants, Mr. Toland publiſhed his“ Anglia Libera,“ or, 
« The Limitation and Succeſſion of the Crown of England ex- 
plained and afſerted, &c.”” 8vo; and when the earl of Macclesfield was 
ſent to Hanover with this act, our author attended him, He pre- 
ſented his“ Anga Libera” to her electoral highneſs, and was the 
firſt who had the bonour of kiſſing her hand upon the act of ſuc- | 
ceſſion. The earl recommended him particularly to her highneſs, 
and he ſtayed there (five or ſix weeks; and on his departure he was 
preſented with gold medals and pictures of the electreſs dowager, 
the elector, the young prince, and the queen of Pruſſia. He then 
made an excurſion to the court of Berlin, where he had a re- 
markable converſation with M. Beauſobre, upon the ſubject of re- 
ligion, in the preſence of the queen of Pruſſia. In 1702, he pub- 
lithed. three pieces, © Paradoxes of State, &c.“ in 4to ; “ Reaſons 
for addreſſing his Majeſty to invite into England the Electreſs 
Dowager and Elector of Hanover;” and“ Vindicius Liberius, 
or, A Defence of Himſelf againſt the Lower Houſe of Convoca- 
tion, and others.” After the publication of this book, Mr. Toland 
went to the courts of Hanover and Berlin, where he was received 
very graciouſly by the princeſs Sophia, and by the queen of Pruſſia. 
He had the honour to be often admitted to their converſation ; and, 
as he made a longer ſtay at Berlin than at Hanover, fo he had fre- 
quent opportunities of waiting upon the queen, who took a pleaſure 
in aſking him queſtions, and hearing his paradoxical opinions. 
After his return therefore into England, he publiſhed in 1704, ſome ' 
philoſophical letters ; three of which were inſcribed to Serena, 
meaning the queen of Pruſſia, About the ſame time he publiſhed 
an Engliſh Tranſlation of the Life of Asfop, by M. de Mezi- 
riac, and in 170g, ſeveral pamphlets. | | - 
He ſet out for Germany in the ſpring of 1707, and went firſt 
to Berlin. From thence he went to Hanover, on the territories of 
a neighbouring prince. He proceeded to Duſſeldorp, and was 
very graciouſly received by the elector Palatine; who, in confider- 
ation of an Engliſh pamphlet he had publiſhed, preſented him 
with a gold chain and medal, and a purſe of an hundred ducats. 
He went afterwards to Vienna, being commiſſioned by a famous 
French banker, then in Holland, who wanted a powerful protec- 
tion, to engage the Imperial miniſters to procure him the title of 
Count of the empire, for which he was ready to pay a good ſum 
oft money; but they did not think fit tv meddle with that affair, 140 
and all his attempts proved unſucceſsful. From Vienna he viſited 1 
Prague in Bohemia; and now. his money being all ſpent, he was Wl 1} 
forced to make many ſhifts to get back to Holland, where he con- 
tinued till 1718; and while he was there, he had the good fortune 
1 5 | | - 
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4 11 22 
to get acquainted with prince Eugene, who gave him ſeveral marks pal 
| of his generoſity. Upon his return to England, he was for foie of 
j time ſupported by the liberality of Mr. Harley, then lord-treaſurer, M 
[ and afterwards earl of Oxford ; and by this means: being enabled 5 
6 to keep a country-houſe at Epſom in Surrey, he put out, in 1711, he 
| « A Deſcription of Epſom, with the Humours and Politics of da) 
"yn that place.” He afterwards loſt the favour of that miniſter, and wa 
| | then wrote pamphlets againſt him. He publiſhed in 1710, with- - 
| out his name, a French piece relating to Dr. Sacheverell, and in fev 
\ 17 12, A Letter againſt Popery ;** “Queen Anne's Reaſons for ha 
creating the elettoral prince of Hanover a Peer of this Realm, by pul 
the title of Duke of Cambridge; and,“ The grand Myſtery laid M. 
open.” He allo undertook to publiſh a new edition of Cicero's 
| works by ſubſcription, and gave an account of his plan in a“ Latin : 
1 Diſſertation,“ which has been printed among his poſthumous a 1 
4 pieces. 5 5 Be 
0 In 1713, he publiſhed, “ An Appeal to Honeſt People, againſt fon 
i wicked Prieſts,“ relating to Sacheverell's affair; and another pre 
1 pamphlet, called“ Dunkirk or Dover, or, The Queen's Honour, jou 
| &c. all at ſtake, till that Fort and Port be totally demoniſhed by of 
ü the French.” In 1714 he publiſhed a piece, which thewed that Iſt 
fl he was very attentive to gimes and ſcaſons, tor it ran through ten & An 
i editions within a quarter of a year. Ihe ſame year 1714, he put Aut 
i out A Collection of Letters by general Monk, relating to the a, 
4 Reſtoration of the royal family; “ The Funeral Elegy of the Jud 
1 princeſs Sophia, tranſlated from the Latin; and.“ Reaſons for : Qi 
. naturaliſing the Jews in Great-Britain aud Ireland, on the ſame W 
i foot with all other nations, &c. He prefixed to this an ingenious, 1 
| but ironical, dedication to the ſuperior clergy. In 1717 he pub- alſc 
1 liſhed, “ The State Anatomy of Great-Britain, &c.” which being gin 
1 anſwered by Dr. Fiddes, chaplain to the earl of Oxford, and by teſl 
| Daniel de Foe, he fet forth a fecond part, by way of vindication tary 
F of the former. | | 5 to] 
| He ſeems now to have quitted politics, and. to have betaken Aer 
| himfelf, in a great meaſure, to learned and theological inquiries ; 
ö for, in 1718, he publiſhed a work ot about one hundred and fifty 8 
pages in octavo, entitled © Nazarenus, &c.” He publiſhed the ſec 
1 ſame year, © The Deſtiny of. Rome, &c.,” | 5 | Lo 
if Upon a diſpute between the Irith and Britiſh houſes of lords, * - oc 
| with reſpect to appeals, when the latter ordered a bill to be brought too 
f in, forthe better ſecuring the dependency of the kingdom of Ire- Wa: 
| land upon the crown of Great-britain, Mr. Toland publiſhed, | | pro 
[ « Reaſons molt humbly offered to the Houſe of Commons, why Ho 
i the Bill ſent down to them {hould not paſs into a Law, 1720.” 80 
| About this time he printed a Layn tract, entitled,“ Pantheiſticon, - eld 
&c.” alſo another learned work, of about 250 pages in 8vo. in- yet 
cluding the preface, entitled.“ Tetradymus, which was in four ola 
| | parts. wit 
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parts. In 1721, he publiſhed (which was the laſt thing)“ Letters 
of Lord Shafteſbury to Robert Moleſworth, Eſq.“ afterwards lord 
Moleſworth, with a large introduction by himſelf, 8vo. 

He had, for above four years paſt, lived at Putney, from whence 
he could conveniently go to London, and come back the ſame 
day; but he uſed to ſpend moſt part of the winter in London. He 
was preparing other publications, but death put an end to all his 
purpoſes, the 11th of March 1721-2, in his 52d year. Some 
few days before he died, he made his own epitaph. His“ Polt- 


humous Works,“ in 2 vols. 8vo, were publiſhed in 1726, and re- 


publiſhed in 1747, with an account of his life and writings by Des 
Maizeaux, „ 8 
TOLLIUS (JacosBus), a phyſician and very learned man, was 
a native of3Ingra, in the territory of Utrecht; and taught the: 
Belles Lettres in his own country with great reputation and profit for 
ſome time. In 1684, the marquis of Brandenburg appointed him 
rofeſſor of eloquence and the Greek tongue. He made f{everal 
jouraies into different parts of Germany, into Hungary, ani Italy; 
of which he has given ſome account in a Poſthumous work, pub- 
| liſhed under the title of“ Epiſtolæ Itineratiæ,“ by Henninius, at 
Amſterdam, 1700, in 4to. Wollius was an editor of two ancient 
authors, viz. © Aufonius, cum notis variorum, 1671, 8vo; and 


« Longinus, 1694,” 4to. He was a critic of more learning than 


judgment, and fo attached to the fables of Raganiſm,: as to ive 
therein for the ſecrets of chymiſtry and the philoſypher's ſtone, 
With this view he publiſhed a curious book in 1687. He diechin 
1696. He had a brother, named Cornelius Tollius, who was 
alſo a very learned man. He was born at Utrecht, and in the b 
vinning of his life was an amanuenſis to Iſaac Voſſius: he was pro- 
telſor of eloquence and the Greck tongue at Harder wie, and frowye 
tary to the curators of the academy. He publithed an Appendix 
to Pierius Valerianus's Treatiſe De Infelicitate Literatorum, Am— 
gerdam, 1707,“ in 12mo. . 


TOOKE (Ax pRE w), a learned Engliſh ſchool-maſter, was the 
ſecond of five ſons of Benjamin Tooke, citizen and itationer of 
London, and born in 1673, He was educated at the Charterhouſe . 
School, and in 1690 ſent to Clare-Hall, in Cambridge, where he 
took both the degrees in arts at the regular ſeaſons. In 1695, he 
was choſen uther of the Charterhouſe-School; and, in 1794, 
profeſſor of geometry in Greſham-College, in the room of Jr. 
Hocke. Nov: following, he was choſen a fellow of the Royal- 
Society. In 1729, ſeveral thonſand pounds were left him by his 


elder brother, Nr. Benjamin Tooke, a bookſeller in Fleet-flreet; 


yet notwithſtanding this addition to his fortune, he flit held his 
place of uther in the Charterhouſe-School, and went cheerfully on 
with-his old drudgery. He was preferred to the maſterchip of the 


Vor. VIII. No. 92. „„ ene 
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ſchool in 1728; and, the year after, n the widow of Dr, 
Henry "Cs þ piviician to the Charterhonfe. He then, as he 
was obliged by the Itatutes , refjpned his profeſſorſhip of Greſham, 
and from that time . no ther bulinefss but his fehool. He 
dried Jan. 20, 1731, in his- 58th year, and was buried in the 
Charterhouſe: Chapel, in the nil of which is placed a white 
Marble monument, in the form of a ſhield, nner With 
a 1 atin inſe ription upon it to his memory. He had taken deacon's 
orders, and fometimes preached, but devoted himſelf principally t 
the in uftion of vouth, for whoſe afliftance he publiſhed * "AR 
Graca I. ingne: 1 oh Grid's Faſti,“ from the Dauphin edition, with 
an Euglith in: ien and notes; and © The Pantheon. or, 
Hiitory of the Heathen Gods.“ Mr. Tooke tranſlated Puffendorf's 
„Whole Duty of Man according to the Law of Nature,” with 
the notes of Barb. yrac, into Englith and biſhop Galtrell“ * In- 
ſtitutes of the Chriſtian Religion,“ into Latin. 
— | 

TOOK (GrorGt), of Popes, in the county of . Hertford, 
FElq. born about the year 1595, Was ſent in the unfortunate ex pe- 
dition againſt Cadiz in 1625, as captain of a band of volunteers, 
Sir Edward Cecil being both admiral of the fleet, and alſo licu— 
tenant-general, and lord marſhal of the land-forces. Sept. g, they 
Joined the. geg at Plymouth, where Sir Samuel Argol, who had 


been employed with” 28 fail againſt the Dunkirkers, Songs up with 


the admiral, and brought nine of their ſhips as prizes. Here they - 


aited fo long for the arrival of the king (who knighted ſeveral 
of the athce rs) that they did not weather the Lizard till Oct. g; 
and were 1g days reaching Cales, occaſioned by a tempeſt, which 


Mr. Fooke, who appcars to have been a conſtderable actor in the 


expedition, has well deſeribed in a poem, of which it may be ob- 
ſerved en fan, that the verſification is perfettly in the vitiated 
talle of the times in which it was written; but the thoughts are 
juſt and manly, the poetry ſtrong and nervous, and the Imagery 
every where corre lpondent and true. A ſevere mortality attended 
the th! ps after their arrival at Plymouth. Mr. Took:, from a 
confegquent it fate of health, was compelled to retire to his pater- 
nal eſtate at Popes, where he purfucd an intimacy with ali the 
[earned of his time. In this retirement he had the great affliction 
to lote his wife, a woman of excellent virtues and uncommon en- 
dowments. On which occation he wrote various canſonets, and 
dedicateckthem to her memory. He died in 1675, aged 80. His 


device was a hedoe-hog; and under it his family motto, MILITIA ' 
MEA MULTIPLEX, On which in his old age he wrote, „ A Key 


to the Hedge-Hog combatant; and my motto.” 
— — 
TO! RE [TROMAS), S. T. P. was born in Faſt⸗ Kent, the 
| thomas Looxe, of the family of the Tookes of Beere. 
11s es and viatuather were hearty fufferers 1 in the royal caule. 
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Their enterpriling zeal was ſeverely puniſhed be the prevailing 
party, ant acknowledged at the Reſtoration by ſuch rewards as: 
royal hands, tied down by promiſe and compolitions, could afford. 
Hts education was firſt at St. Paul's-School, chiefly under the care 
ol Mr. Fox, to whom he owed many obligations, and to whoſe fa- 
mily he was a conſtant and generous benefactor. Thence he went to 
Corpus-Chriiti-Colicge, Cambridge; and while bachelor of arts 
was hoſbn fellow. About this period he engagetl in the ſchool of 
Bithop-Stortford, whoſe reputation was then in ruins, and had 
nothing to recommend it but the name of Leigh, not yet out of 
mind. At the requeſt of Dr. Tooke, a new. hod was built, by 
contributions of the gentlemen of Hertfordtbire and Effex, and 
of the young gentlemen who had been educated at Biſhop- 
Stortford, - Ihe ſchool was thus raiſed to a great degree of fame, 
' as the living numbers of gentlemen ſent by D:. Vo 3s to his own 
and other colleges atteſt; and. contiderably wncreaſed the trade of 
the town, by fuch a beneficial concourſe. He died May 4, 1721, 
after more than thirty years intent and ſucceſsful laboùrs here. He 
was buried in the pariſh church of Lamborn in Ellex, of which 
| lie kad been rector from the year 1707. 
| —— 

 T(RRENTIUS (L xVInus), a very learneck man, who flou— 
riſſſed not long after the re ſtoration of letters, was born at Gannt 
in Flanders in 1525, and educated at Louvain,” Thence he went 
to Bologna, in onde; to itudy the civil law and antiquities ; where 
he Qiinguithed nimſelf fo by his ikill in nolite liter a and par— 
ticularly in poetry, that he became known all over Italy, and ac- 
.quainted with all the learned of Rome, Venice, and Padua. (On 
his return to his own CR he was thought a fit | perion to be 
employed 1 in ſeveral embaſſies. He took holy ord. 1 auchat length 
was rid to the biſhopric of Antwerp, where he died in 1595, at 
ſeventy years of age. Beſides an Svo. volume of © Latin poems,“ 
printed by Plantin, at Antwerp, in 1594, he wrote Commen- 
taries upon Suetonius and Horace.” „ 

| | — — 


TORRENTIUS (ſous) , a painter of Amſterdam, who ge- 
nerally painted ſmall fi, gures. He loved alſo v paint nudities, and 
was {:) extravagant in Hi is lewd tancics, that 10 friends often re— 
proved bim, but in vain. Inſtead of growing better by their ad- 
vice, he ſought reaſons to jultity h:s wicked inchinations; and 
began to ſpread heretical „olnioas, by which his obſcene figures 
_ not only juſtified, but even commended, He was taken up 
for his horrid tenets, and, denying what-was fwocn avant him, 
was by the magiltratcs put to the torture; He gicd, ant 10 11 548. in 


P. 
the midſt of his arme nts, and his lewd pictures Welc . by 


the h ands of | the=Co! mmon hangt an. 


? — 2 
TORR! CELLI (ELVANGRLISs TE), an illuſtrious mathemati- 


clan and phflofopher of Italy, was born at Fa aenza in 1608, and 
ä Uu s | 1 Was 
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was trained in Greek and Latin literature by an uncle, who was a Sp! 
monk. Natural inclination led him to cultivate mathematical tin 
knowledge, which he purſued ſome time without a maſter; but, by 
at abvut twenty years of age, he went to Rome, where he con- 19 
tinued the purſuit of it under father Benedict Caſtelli. Torricelli Ht 
male fo extraordinary a progreſs, that, having read Galilei's in 
Dialogues,“ he compoſed a « Treatiſe concerning Motion” ne 

upon ins principles. Caſtelli, aſtoniſhed at the performance, car— all 

| ried it and read it to Galilei, who heard it with much pleaſure, un 

4 and conceived an high eſteem and friendſhip for the author. ha 

[1 Upon this, Caitelli propoſed to Galilei, that Torricelli ſhould hi 

6 come and live with him; recommending him as the moſt i 

= proper perſon he could have, fince he was the moſt capable of W 

5 comprehending thoſe ſublime ſpeculations, which his own great tc 

f aye, intiumities, and, above all, want of ſight, prevented him 5 

. from giving to the world. Galilei accepted the propoſal, and Tor— ſu 
1 ricelli the employment, as things of all others the moſt advanta- vi 
5 geous to cach. Galilei was at Florence, whither Torricelli arrived boil 
ö In 1641, and began to take down what Galilei dictated, to regulate k 
9 his papers, and to act in every reſpect according to his directions. th 
iq But he did not enjoy the advantages of this ſituation long, for at Il 
. the end of the three months Galilei died. Torricelli was then la 
i „about returning to Rome; bur the grand duke Ferdinand IT. en- U 
1 gaged him to continue at Florence, making him his own mathe- b 
i —— ,anatictan for the preſent, and promiſing him the chair as ſoon as t! 
f it ſhould be vacant. Great things were expected from him, and 1 
i Would probably have been performed, if he had lived; but after Aa 1 
1 few days ines he died, in 1647, when but juſt entered his 40th n 
' year. He had publithed at Florence, in 16044, a volume, entitled, F 
| Opera Geomectiica,” in 4to. There was publiſhed alfo at the tk 

A - fame place, in 1715, conhiſting. of 96 pages in 3to, “ Lezioni 7M 

1 Accademiche;“ theſe are diſcourſes pronounced by him upon dif— FS. 

4 ferent occations. | | 0 

K | — — : a 

*  TOURNEFORT (JTostrn Prrro de), a famous botaniſt of a 

4 France, was born of a good family, at Aix in Provence, the 5th of \ 

f June 1636. He had a paſſion for plants from his childhood; and, 

ko when he was at {chool, ufed frequently to play at truant, though 9 

| he was as frequently puniſhed for it, in order to amuſe himſelf _ | 

with obſcrving them. Becoming his own maſter by the death of T 

Þ his father in 1677, he quitted theology, which his father had com- | 

ö pelled him to fludy, and gave himſelſ up entirely to phyſic, natural | = 

= philoſophy, and botany. In 1678, he ran over the mountains of ; 


Dauphine and Savoy, and brought from thence a great number of 

dried plants, which began his collection. In 2679, he went to 

Montpeli: to perfect himſelf in medicine and anatomy, and 

brought back with him plants, . which were before unknown to the | 
botaniſts of that place. He formed a ſcheme of paſling over into 


Spain, 


I 
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Spain, and ſet out for Barcelona in April 1681. He ſpent ſome 
time in the mountains of Catalonia, whither he was accompanied 
by the young phyſicians of the country, and the ſtudents in phyſic, 
to whom he pointed ot and explained the various ſorts of plants. 
He underwent a thouſand dangers in theſe deſert places; yet he was 
in ſtill greater danger as he returned into France: for at a town 
' near Perpignon, the houſe where he lay fell entirely down, and if 
all poſſible haſte had not been made to dig him out of. the ruins, 
under which however he was buried two hours, he mult inevitably 
have periſhed. He arrived at Montpelier in 1681, and continued 
his ſtudies in medicizie, and his operations in chymiltry and anato- 
my. He was afterwards received doctor of phyſic at Orange, and 
went from thence to Aix, where his paſſion for plants did not ſuf- 
fer him to gominue long. He had a mind to viſit the Alps, as he 
had viſited the Pyrenees; and he brought back with him new trea- 
ſures, which he had acquired with vaſt fatigue and danger. He 
vitited Paris in 168. 3. and was introduced to M. Fagon, firſt phy- 
ſicizn to the queen, who was ſo {truck with his ingenuity and vaſt 
knowledge, that he procured him to be made botanic profeſſor in 
the king's garden. Tournefort, by order of the king, travelled 
into Spain and Portugal, and afterwards into Holland and Eng- 
land, where he made a prodigious colleflion of plants. His name 
was become celebrated abroad as well as at home ; and he had the 
botanic profeſſorſhip at Leyden offered him, which he did not 
think proper to accept, though his prefent ſalary was but ſmall. In 
1692, he was admitted a member of the academy of ſciences : he 
was afterwards made doctor in phylic of the faculty of Paris, and 
maintaned a thaſis for it, which he dedicated to his friend and 
patron M. Fagon. In 1790, he received an order from the king to 
travel to Greece, Alia, and Africa, not only to take cognizance of 
the plants which the ancients have mentioned, or even of thoſe 
which eſcaped their obſervation, but to make alfo obſervations up- 
on natural hiſtory at large, upon a ancient aud modern geography, 
and upon the religion, manners, and commerce of different nations 
and people. The king ordered further a deſigner to attend him, 
who might draw plants, animals, or any thing curious, that fell in 
his way. Almoſt three years were employed | in this learned voyage; 
and as botany was M. Tournetort's favourite object, he ſimpled 
over all the iſles of the Archipelago, upon the coaſts of the Black 
S-a, in Buhynia, Pontus, Cappadocia, Armenia, and Georgia. 
At his return he took a different route, in hopes of new ſubjects of 
obfervation, and came through Galatia, Mytia, Lydia, and Ionia. 
_ "The plague being then in Egypt hindered him from proceeding to 
Africa; nevertheleſs, he brought home 1356 ſpecies of plants, 
eutircly new. He was ſoon after made proteſſor of phyſic in the 
Collcge-Royal. He had alſo the offices of his botanic profeſſor- 


** the King's garden, and the uſual tunctions of the academy 
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of ſciences required of every member, to attend, together with the 
work of preparing an account of his travels, which was now. to be 
expected from him. This, being more work than his conſtitution 
could bear, gradually impaired his health, but it was an unforeſcen 
accident that coſt him his life: as he was going to the academy, 
his breaſt was violently pretfed by the wheel of a cart, which he 
could pot avoid; which yer he recovered from fo lar, as to be able 
to go On with his medical and botanical lèctures. However, it 
brought on a my of blood, and this, ending in a dropſy of the 
brealt, —_—_ him off, the 28th of December 1708. His writ- 
ings are, 1. * Dons de Bolanique: ; Ou, Methode pour mers 
les 3 avec Figures, Paris, 1094.“ g toms. in 8vo. 2. Hiſ- 
toire des br __ naillent aux environs de Paris, avec or uſage 
dans le Medicine, 1698,” in 12mo. g. De optima methods in- 
ſtituenda in re. He :rbaria, 1097,” in 8v0. 4. * Corollarium in{{itu- 
tionum rei Herbariz, in quo Plantæ 19356 munificentia Ludovici 
magni in Orientalibus regiobibus oblervatz recenſentur, & ad genera 
ſua revocantur, Paris, 100g,“ in 4to. f. Relation d'un voyage du 
Levant, contenant {hiltoyire ancienne & moderne de pluſicurs ities 
d'Archipel, de Conitantinople, &c. Paris, 1717,” 2 toms. in 410. 
and g in 8vo. with figures, | | 


—— 

TOUP (JoxArnAx), was deſcended from a family formerly 
ſettled in Dorſctthire, and was born at St. Ives in Cornwall in the 
year 171g. He received the firſt rudiments of his education in a 
grammar-ichool in that town; and was aiterwards placed under 
the care of Mr. Gurney, maſter of a N {chool in the pariſh 
of St. Merryn. 1 hence he was removed to 5 Lxcter-College in Ox- 
ford, where he took his degree of B. A. His maſter's degree he 
took at Cambridge in the year 1736. He obtained the rectory of 
St. Martin's in 1750; was inflailed prebendary of Exeter in 1774; 
and inſtituted to the vicarage of St. Merryn in 1776; the two lait 
preterments he o N to the patronage of biſhop Keppel of Exeter. 
By the death of his uncle Buſvargus, without iflue in 1751, Mrs. 
Keigwyn (liiter to Mr. Buſvargus, and mother to Mr. Toup) ſuc— 
ceeded, as heir at law, to lis“ eltatèe and effects. A will was found, 
ſuppoſed to have been ſigucd by old Mr. Buſvargus two days betore 


his death; but there were ſo many ſuſpicious ( cireumſtances attend 


ing In; that the perions who would have been benehted by it never 
venured to prove it. Mrs. Réigwyn died in 1773, and left a will, 
bequcathing the WHO! of her got tr to her ſon Mr. Jonathan 


Joop. 


In the year 1760, V Mr Tonp public {hed the firſt part of his «© Emen- 
dationes in Sudan ,” and in 1764, the 2d part of the ſame work. 


Theſe books procurcd A the notice of N Warburton, who 


from the time of their publication nonoured him with his corres 
ſpondence aud patronage, He pepeatedly recommended Mr. Loup 
do 
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to archbiſhop Secker, to the truſtees for diſpoling of his options, 
to lord Shelburne, and to bithop Keppel; ; and the favours this pre— 
late beſtowed on Mr. Toup were owing to the ſolicitations of 
biſhop Warburton. The gd part of the“ Emendationes | in Suidam“ 
was publiſhed in 1766. In the year 1767, Mr. Toup's “ Epiſtola 
Critica ad virum celyberrimum Gal. Epiſcop. Gloc.“ made 
its appearance. He was a large contributor towards the corrections 
and annotations of Warton « edition of Theocritus. In 1775, he 
publiſhed the“ Appendiculum Notarum in Suidam.” In 1778, 
his Longinus was publiſhed from the Oxford preſs, in quarto, 

As a writer of great learning and of ſingular critical ſagacity. 
Mr. Toup needs no encomiaſt. Hie affiſted in ſeveral works of 
eminent men. He died on the 19th of January 178z, juſt enter- 
ing into the 72d year of his age, and was buried under the com- 
munion-table, in his church of St. Martin's. He was never mar- 
ried. It is remarkable, that though his na:ne was Jonathan, in 
his Jater writings, he always calls himſelf in Latin, Joannes Toup. 
In ſome, of his juvenile books, he has written, E. Libris Joua. 


Tovp. | 
TOZZETTI (Jonn TaRG10NtT), the ſon of Leonard Tar- 
gioni. born at Florence, Sept. 11, 1722, was ſent to the univerſity 
of Piſa, where he very ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a theſis on the 
uſe of medicine. At the age ot nineteen, he became acquainted 
with the famous botaniſt Micheli, by whom he was Protected with 
whom he kept up an uninterrupted friendthip till 1737 {when Mi- 
cheli died) and whom he ſucceeded in the care of the famous bo- 
tanic garden. In the year 1737, he was made profeſſor of botany 


in the Studio Fiorentino, a Kind of. univerſity at Florence, and at 


the fame time member of the academy of Apatittt. In 1738, he 
became a meinber of the Col l-gio- Medico, or, Faculty of Medi— 
cine. Much about the ſame time, he was named by government 
.conſulting-phyfician in peſtilential diſorders, ant had the place of 


— 


f1ical- -phylician (phyſician to the courts! of juitice) Some time 


after, he was named, together wich the celebrated Antonio Cocchi, 
to make a catalogue of the lib! rary, begun by NMagliabecchi, and 
increaſed by Marni, duke Leopold, and others, which conſiſted of 
40,000 volumes of printed books, and about 1100 volumes of ma- 
nuſcripts. On Micheli's death, in 1737. Mr. Targium had inhe- 
rited his Hortus Siccus, Mil, and collection of natural hiſtory, 
wiich Jaſt however he purchafed, but at a very cheap rate, with 


his own money. This ſeemed to lay him under the necetiity ef 
pudlithing what his maſter had left behind him, and acc ctrl 


33 


he prepared the ſecond part of the Nova Plantarum Genera.“ 
In 1739, Targioni was choſen member of the Academy Nature 


Curioforum ; ard, in 1745, the Cruſca gave him a public teltimony 4 


of the ralue they ſet upon his flyle, by chovhng him one of their 
: 1 | a meinbers. 


— 2 — 
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Paris, and at London. 
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members. In 1749, he was choſen member of the Academy of 
Etruſcans at Cortona, as he was of that of the Sepolti at Volterra, 
the ſame year. The Acalemy of Botanophiles made him one of their 
body in 1757, as did that of practical agriculture at Udino, in 
1758. In 171, he was choſen honorary-member of the Royal- 
Academy of Sciences and Belles Lettres at, Naples, and finally, 
was named correſponding-member of the Royal-Society of Medi. 
cine at Paris, in 1780. The carlieft of his printed works, is his 
*« Theſes de Præſtantia et uſu Plantarum in Medicina. Pilis, 


1734, in folio; and the Jateſt, “ Notizie degli Aggrandimenti 


delle Scienze Iifiche accaduti in Toſcana nel corſodi anni 60, nel 
fecolo 17, Firenze, 1780,” in 4 vols. 4to. He died of an atrophy 
in 1780. Mr. Targioni had a large cabinet of natural hiſtory, the 
foundation of which nad been laid by Micheli, 
\ TRALLIAN {ALEXANDER), one of the Greek writers on 


phyſic, was a native of Tralles, a city in Lydia, and flouriſhed 


about the year 550. His father's name was Stephanus, a prac- 


titioner in phyiic, who took care to inſtruct his ſon in the princi— 
ples of his proteffion; and the fon made ſuch a conſiderable pro- 
greſs in his ſtudies, and was ſo noted for his application to letters, 
that he was ſcarcely arrived to years of manhood, before he had the 


title of © Sophitlicles*” conferred upon him. Not contented, 
| : 


however, with what inſtructions he could procure in his own native 
climate, he travelled through Greece, Gaul, Spain, and other 
laces. He is reckoned one of the moſt valuable authors ſince the 
time of Hippocrates. His works are divided into twelve books, in 
which he treats of diſtempers, as they occur from head to foot. 
He was the {tit that opened the jugular veins; and the firſt that 
uſed cantharides by way of bliſter for the gout. Though upon the 
whole he appears to have been a rational and regular phyſician, yet 
we {ind ſome things in him, which favour of the empiric, and the 
man of ſuperſtition. His works have been printed at Ball, at 


—— LL. 


' FTRAPEZUNTIUS {Gtor&ws), one of thoſe learned men 


who brought the Greek language into the Welt, juſt before the re- 
ſurrection of letters, was a native cf Candia or Crete, and born 


about 1396. He came tirlt to Venice, and paſſed from thence to 
Rome, where he taught rhetoric and philoſophy feveral years. 
This was under the pontificate of Eugenius IV. about which time 


_ *Fheodorus Gaza came to Italy, and was his rival. He was ſecre— 


tary to Eugenius, as he was to his ſueceſſor Nicholas V. and lived 
in plenty and happineſs for a long time; but afterwards, being in- 
volved in quarrels with Gaza, Valla, and others, he went to Na- 
ples, at the ſolicitatiohn of king Alphonſus, who ſettled on him 2 
good penſion. In the year 1465, he made a viſit to his nanve 

| | country, 
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country, and returned from thence by Conſtantinople to Rome. 
He died at Rome in 1483. aged near go. He wrote a great many 
works, both in Greek and in Latin: he tranſlated alſo, like the 
reſt of his fellow-rravellers, many of the ancient Greek authors 
into Latin ; but his tranſlations were not good. 

TRAPP {Josern), an Engliſh divine, of excellent parts and 
learning, was the ſecond ſon of Mr. Joſeph Trapp, rector of Che- 
rington in Glouceſterſhire, at which place he was born in 1672. He 
had a private education under his father, who inſtructed him in the 
languages; and, when he was ft for the univerſity, ſent him to 
Wadham-College in Oxford, where he took the degree of M. A. 
May 13, 1702, and was choſen fellow. He was greatly diſtin- 
guiſhed by his ſkill in the Belles Lettres; and, in 1708, was choſen 
to the profeſſorſhip of poetry, which was founded by Dr. Henry 
Birkhead, formerly fellow of All-Soul's-College, with this condi- 
tion, that the place of lecturer can only be held for ten years. He 
was the firſt profeſſor, and publiſhed his lectures under the title of 
Prælectiones Poetic.“ His tranſlation of Virgil, plainly ſhews, 
that a man may be able to direct, who cannot execute ; that is, 
may have the critic's judgment, without the poet's fire. Virgil, 
contemplated through the medium of "Trapp, appears an accurate 
writer; and the“ Aineid,” a well-conducted fable; but, diſcerned 
in Dryden's page, he glows as with fire from heaven ; and the 
« FAneid” is a continued ſeries of whatever is great, elegant, pa- 
thetic, and ſublime. 2 | Fs | 

Dr. Trapp's preferments were the rectories of Harlington in 
Middleſex, of Chriſt-Church, in W and St. Leo- 
nard's, in Foſter- Lane, London, with the leckureſhips of St Law- 
rence-Jewry, and St. Martin's in the Fields: his very high- church 
principles were probably the reaſon why he did not rife higher. He 
was chaplain to the lord- chancellor of Ireland in 1711; and pub- 
liſhed in that year, © A Character of the preſent Set of Whigs;“ 
which Swift, who conveyed it to the printer, calls “ a very ſcurvy 
piece.” In a ſhort time after, he printed at Dublin, a poem on the 
duke of Ormond, which was re-printed at London, and the printer 
ſold juſt eleven of them. He died Nov. 22, 1747, and left behind 
him the character of a pathetic and inſtructive preacher, an excellent 
{cholar, a diſcerning critic, and a very exemplary liver. Four vo- 
lumes of his“ Sermons” have been publithed. He is the author, 
likewiſe, of a piece entitled, «© The Church of England defended 
againſt the falſe Reaſoning of the Church of Rome.” He wrote a 
tragedy, called, © Abramule, or, Love and Empire ;** which was 
acted in 1704. Several occaſional poems were written by him in 
Lngliſh ; and there is one Latin poem of his in the“ Muſæ Angli- 
cane.” Laſtly, he tranſlated “ Milton's Paradiſe Lat,“ into 
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Latin verſe ; and, waving publiſhed it at his own 3 was a 


Conſiderable loſer. 
——— 


TREMELLIUS (Immanver), a Proteſtant divine of great 
learning, was born at Ferrara in 1510. . He was the ſon of a Jew, 
and was educated with fuch care as to become a great maſter in the 
Hebrew tongue ; but was converted to Chriſtianity by the celebrated 
Peter Martyr, and went with him to Lucca. Afterwards, leaving 
Italy altogether, he went into Germany, and ſettled at Argentine ; 
whence he proceeded to England in the reign of Edward VI. after 


whoſe death he returned to Germany, and taught Hebrew in the 


fchool of Hornbach. From thence he was invited to Heidelburg, 
under the cleQtor-palatine Frederic TIT. where he was profeſſor of 
he Hebrew tongue, and tranſlated the Syriac Teitament into Latin. 
There alſo be undertook a Latin tran(lation of the Bible out of He- 
brew, and aſſociated en to hin in that work, which 
was publiſhed in 1575. His next remove was to Sedan, at the re- 


queſt of the duke of Bulloin, to be the Hebrew-profeſſor in his 


new univerſity, where he died 1 in 1480, in his 7oth year. 
_— 7 


TRENCHARD ( 1 an illuſtrious Engliſh patriot and 
writer, was deſcended of an ancient family, and bort in 1669. He 
had a liberal education, and was bred to the law, in which he was 
well-ſkilled ; hut politics, and his place of commiſſioner of the for- 


feited eſtates i in Ireland, which he enjoyed in the reign of king 


William, took him from the bar, whither he had never any incli- 
nation to return. Alſo, by the death of an uncle, and by his mar- 


riage, he was fallen into an eaſy fortune, with the proſpect of a 


much greater. He began very early to diſtinguith himſelf by his 
writings ; for, in 1697, he publiſhed, “ An Argument, ſhewing, 
that a Standing Army is inconſiſtent with a free Government, and 
abſolutely deſtructive to the Conſtitution of the Engliſh Monarchy ;* „ 
and, in 1698, * A ſhort Hiſtory of Standing Armies in England;“ 
which two pamphlets produced ſeveral anſwers. Nov. 1720, Mr. 
Frenchard, in conjunction with Mr. Thomas Gordon, began to 
publiſh in the? London,” and afterwards in the“ Britiſh Journal,” 
a ſeries of letters under the name of © Cato,” upon various and 
important ſubjects relating to the public. "Theſe were continued 


for almoſt three years with a very great reputation ; but there were 


ſome among them, written by Mr. I renchard, under the name of 
" Diogenes,” upon feveral points of religion, which were thonght 
exceptionable, and animadverted upon. Mr. Gordon afterwards 
collected the papers written by Mr. 'Trenchard and himfelf, and 
publiſhed them in four volumes, £2mo. under the title of“ Cato's 


_ Letters, or Eſſays on * Civil or Religious, and other 1 impor- 


tant Subjects. 
Mr. T rench rd was member of parliament for Taunton in So— 


merſetſhire, : 


= 


TRISSINO—{ Fob» e). . 


* 
— 


merſetſhire, and died in 1723, of an alan in his Lidn 22ys. He 
left no manuſcripts behind him, but two or three loole papers, once 
intended for Cato's letters. Some AR ae works S, on account 
of their ſtyle, are aſcribed ds him. 93 
ITRISSINO Jon x GEORGE), an Italian poet, was born at Vi- 
cenza, of an ancient and noble family, in 1478. He loſt his father 
at ſeven years old; yet, having a paſſion for letters, applied him- 
ſelf ardently to his ſtudies. When he had gone through a courſe 
of rhetoric and philoſophy, he went to Milan, in order to learn the 
Greck tongue under Demetrius Chalcondyles ; and, out of grati- 
tude to this maſter, erected a monument to him after his death in 
the church of St. Sauveur. Afterwards he cultivated mathematical 
learning, and made a very conſiderable progreſs in it; omitting in 
the mean time no opportunities of exerciſing himſelf in the Italian 
poctry, for which he had a natural turn, and in time became 
famous. At two and twenty years of age he went to Rome, where 
he acquired the friendſhip of all the learned. He returned to Vi- 
cenza,; and, in 1503, married a lady, of whom he was extremely 
fond, and with whom he lived in perfect happineſs. After his 
marriage, he ſought tranquillity in a country-life, and retired to a 
family eitate at 83 oli, upon the river Aſtego, where he cultivated 
poetry and the ſciences without interruption, He built here a very 
magnificent houſe, of which he himſelf drew the plan, for he was 
well-Hxilled in architecture. In this retirement, he loſt his wife, 
by whom he had two ſors, Francis and Julius. This loſs made 
1m quit the country, and fly to Rome; where, under the preſſure 
of the ſevereſt affliction, he compoſed a tragedy, called,“ Sopho- 
nitha.” This was received with prodigious ap plauſe, and by order 
of Leo X. acted with the utmolt pomp and magnihcence... In 
1510, pope Leo ſent him to negotiate ſome important affairs with 
the emperor Maximilian, which he did with good fucceſs, Tiriſ— 
no made himſelf very agrecable to the emperor, as well as to his 
ſucceſſor Charles V. and he was employed by both with great con- 
hdence.. It appears allo from the Latin letters of Bembus, written 
in the name of Leo X. that this pope ſent Triflino to Venice in 
1516, and that he retided at that Court ſome months. Upon the 
death of Leo in 1521, heretired to his own country, and married 
a ſecond wife in 1526, by whom he had a fon named Ciro, who 
engroſſed his affection. However, pope Clement VII. who was 
no itranger to his various merit, recalled him afterwards to Rome, 
and gave him many marks of his eiteem. He ſent him to Charles 
V. and to the Republic of Venice; and when that emperor was 
crowned at Bologna | in 1330, Triſſino had the honour to be one of 
the pope's train-beyrers. 
Ile was afterwartls involved in troubles of a domeſtic kind, which 
did not end but with his life, Julius, the only remaining fon by 
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his firſt wife, could not bear his mother-in-law; he was alfa ex 


tremeiy offended at the partiality ſhewn by Triſſino to Ciro, the 
child of his ſecond marriage. From theſe unhappy ſources things 
grew daily more and more inflamed, till at length Trithno, con- 
ceiving an averſion to Julius, reſolved to diſinherit him, and to 
leave his whole eſtate to Ciro. Julius, aware of this, commenced 
a ſuit at law againſt his father for his mother's jointure, which, 


alter a proceſs of ſome years, was deterinined in his favour. He 


then made a ſeizure of his father's houſe and eſtate, which afflicted 
Triflino to that degree, that he went to Rome in 1549, and died 
there the year following. All the works of Triſſino were printed 
in 2 vols, folio, at V crona. in 1729 ; the firſt containing his poems, 


the {ſecond his proſe pieces. 


— — 


TRUMEULL (WILLIAM), was the eldeſt ſon of William 


5 Trumbull, Eig. M. P. for the county of Berks in 1636. He was 


born at Ealihamplted in Auguſt 1638. His education was in the 
univerſity of Oxford, where he was originally of St. John's-Col- 
lege, but afterwards fellpw of All- Souls, and admitted LL. B. 


Oct. 12, 1659. In 1664, he went to France and Italy, returned 


to college in 1666; and, july 6, 1667, took the degree of LL. D. 
He dename an eee in Doctors- Commons, one of the clerks 
of the ſignet, and chancellor and vicar-general of the dioceſe of 


Rocheſter, for which laſt two offices his patent bears date June 14. 


1671. Nov. 21, 1684, he received the honour of knighthood, 
maile clerk oft. the deliverers of ordnance-ſtores; and, in Nov. 
1085, was tent CNVOY extraordinary to France, In the beginning 
of 1687. he went an amballador to the Ottoman Porte, and there 
continued till 1691. In 1683, he was elected M. P. for Eaſt-Loo 
in Cornwall; and, in-1695, both for the univerſity of Oxford, and 


Heyden in Yorkſhire ; ; May g, 1695, he had the ſeals given him as 


ſecretary of ſtate, but religned them Dec. 5, 1697. He died Dec. 
14, 1716, aged 78, and was buried in Eaſthampſted-Church, 
Berkthue. His e; pitaph was written by Pope, who much eſteemed 
im. 

 TRYPHIODORUS, an ancicnt eng poet, of whom re— 
gains, a pocim of about 700 lines, entitled, © The Deſtruction of 
Troy.” Few particulars are known of dw: and hardly any with 
certainty, We learn trom Suidas, that he was an Egyptian, but 
nothing can be determined concerning his age. It is ſuppoſed, that 
he lived between the reigns of Severus and "Analt: ſius; the former 
of whom died at the beginning of the third century, and the latter 
at the beginning of the fixth. He compoſed an Odyſſey, or epic 
poem on the adventures of Ulyſſes, conſiſting of four and twenty 
books, having entirely baniſhed the letter A from his firſt book, 
which was called, Alpha,“ as lucus d non lucends, becauſe there 

. | | was 


tu 


——— 
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u not an Alpha in be His ſecond book, was inſeribed cc Beta,” 
for the ſame reaſon : in ſhort, the poet excluded the whole four and 


twenty letters in their turns, and ſhewed them, one after another, 


that he could do his bulineſs without them. | 
TUCKER (ABRAHñAM), Eſq. a curious and original thinker, 


was a gentleman of aftiuent fortune, and author of, The Light 


of Nature purſued,” in 9 vols. 8vo. of which the five firſt volumes 


were publiſhed by himſelf in 1768, under the aſſumed name of 
„Edward Search, Eſq.” and the four laſt after his death, in 1777. 
as, „The poſthumous Work of Abraham Tucker, Efq.” Mr. 
Fucker lived at Betchworth- Caſtle, near Dorking in Sutrey ; an 
{late which he purchaſed in the early part of his life. He married 
the daughter of Edward Barker, Elq. by whom he had two daugh- 
ters, one of whom married Sir Henry St. John, and died in his life- 
time; the other ſurvived him. He loit his eye-ſight a few years 
before his death, which happened in 1775 _ 


INSTALL (JAMES), a learned Engliſhman, was born about 
1710, and educated at St. John's-College in Cambridge, of which 
ne became fellow and a principatTutor. He was inſtituted to the 
rectory of Sturmer in Effex, in 1729; and, in 1741, elected 
public-orator of the univerſity. He atterwards became chaplain to 


Potter, archbiſhop of Canterbury. He was created D. D. at 


Camhridge, in 1744; was collated by the arch ſhop to the rectory 


of Great-Chart in Kent, and to the vicarage of Minſter in, the Iſſe 
of Thanet; both which he quitted for the valuable vicarage of 
Rochdale in Lancaſhire, Nov. 1752, given him by archbithop 
Hutton, who married his wife's aunt. He died March 28, 1772, 
His writings are, 1. © Epiſtola ad viium eruditum Conyers Mid- 
dleton, &c. Cant. 1741, in 8YV0. 2. © Obtervations on the pre- 
ſent Collection of Epiſtles between Cicero and Brutus.“ g. * Ser- 
mon before the Houſe of Commons, May 29, 1746.“ 4. A 
Vindication of the Power of the State to protubit clandeſtine Mar- 
riuges, &c. 1733. 5. Marriage in Society ſtated, &c. in a 2d 
Jetter to Dr. Stebbing, 1755.” 6. © Acadetnica; Part the Firſt, 
containing Diſcourſes, upon Natural. and Revealed Religion, a 
Concio, and a Theſis.” The fecond part he did not live to publith ; 
but it is ſuppoſed to make * The Lectures on Natural and Revealed 

Keligion,” publithed after his death, in 4to. 1 
TULL (JETHRO), a gentleman of an ancient family in York- 
ſhire, deſerves honourable mention in this work, as the fir{t inven- 
tor of the drill-plough, and the firſt Engliſhman, perhaps the firſt . 
writer ancient or modern, who attempted with any tolerable degree 
of Tuccets to reduce agriculture to certain and uniform principles. 
| 2 | Alter 
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After an education at one of our univerſities, and being admitted a 


every country through which he palled, was a diligent obſerver of 
the ſoil, culture, and vegetable productions. On his return to 


ſing himſelf to the vicititudes of haat and cold in the open fields, 
he contracted a diforder in his breaſt, which, not being found 
curable in England, obliged him {ccond time to travel, and to ſeek 
a cure in the milder climates of France and Italy. Here he again 
attended more minutely to the culture of thoſe. countries, and, 
having little elſe to do, he employed himſelf, during three years 


of once more endeavouring to introduce them into practice, if ever 
he ſhould be fo happy as to recover his health, and be able to undergo 
the fatigues of a fecond attempt. From the climate of Montpe- 
lier, and the waters of that ſalutary ſpring, he found in a few 
months that relief which all the power of phylic could not afford 
him at home; and he returned to appearance perfectly repaired in 
his conſtitution, but greatly embarratied in his fortune. | 


was followed in 1733, by“ An Eilay on Horſe- Hoeing Hutbandry, 


17g.“ in folio; a work of fo much reputation, that it was tran- 


flated into French by Mr. Du Hamel. From this time to 1739, 
he continued to make ſeveral improvements in his method of cul- 
tivating wheat ; and to publiſh at different times anſwers to ſuch 
objections as had been made to his hufbandry. He died Jan. g, 
1740. | : EN 
| : 5 3 
TURNEBUS (AD RTAN), an illuſtrious French critic, was born 
in 1512, at Andely, a town in Normandy, of a gentleman's family, 
but in no great circumſtances. Authors have diſputed much about 
the ſpelling his French name; but his Latin name all agree to be 


S 


FTurnebus He went to Paris at eleven years of age, and made an 


amazing progrels in claſſical literature and criticiſm. He acquired. 
after he was grown up, fo extenſive a reputation for his learning. 
that Italians, Spaniards, Germans, and Englith, all made him 


great otters, if he would honour them with his reſidence, which he 
declined. He taught polite literature, firſt at Toulouſe ; and after- 
wards, in 1547, went to be Greek profeilor at Paris, whither his 
great name drew ſcholars to him from all parts of Europe. In 
1552, he took upon him the care of the royal-preſs for the Greek 


books; but quitted this office in 1555, upon being admitted into 


the number of ther royal-profeſſors. He died June 12, 63. 


caving his wife big of her fixth child. | 
The works of i urncbus, which are all in Latin, were printed 
| | : | in 


barriſter of the Temple, he made the tour of Europe, and, in 


England, he married, and ſettled in a paternal farm in Oxfordſhire, 
where he purſued an infinite number of agricultural experiments, 
till by intenſe application, vexatious toil, and too frequently expo- 


re{tdence abroad, to reduce his obſervations to writing, with a view 


His br{t publication, was a * Specimen” only in 1731 ; which. 


. 64. 
— nr ern ite rr nee er ne re STI ee Innes — 0 9 _ OY — 
in one vol. folio, at Straſburg, in 1600: his « Adverſaria,” g vols. 
in folio, had been printed at Paris before. They conſiſt chiefly of 
criticiſms upon ancient authors 1 in general, and Latin verſions from 5 


ſome of the Greeks. 


— 2 — 


TVE (CHRISTOPHER), born at Weſtminſter, and brought up 
in the royal-chapel, was mutical-preceptor to prince Edward, and 
probably to the other children of Henry VIII. In 1545, he was 
admitted to the degree of doctor in muſic at Cambridge; and, in 
1548, was incorporated a member of the univerſity of "Oxtont; a 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, he was organiſt of the royal- -chapel, 

and a man of ſome literature. In mike he was exdellent. 

The «© Acts of the Apollles,”” fet to mulic by Dr. Tve, were 
ſung in the chapel of Edward VI. and probably in other places 
where choral-ſervice was pertormed ; but the ſucceſs of them not 
anſwering the expectation of their author, he ap pled himſelf to 
another kind of ſtudy, the compoling of muſic to words ſelected 
from the Pſalms of David, in four, five, and more parts; to 
which ſpecies of harmony, for want of a better, the name of An- 
them, a corruption of Antiphon, was given. 

3 

TYNDALE (WirLLiam), a moſt zealous Engliſh reſormer, 
was born on the borders of Wales, ſome time def 1500. He 
was of Magdalen-Hall in Oxford. Afterwards, he removed to 
Cambridge, and from thence went to live with a gentleman in 
Glouceſterſhire, in the capacity of tutor to his children, While he 
continued there, he ſhewed himſelf fo furious for Luther, and ſo 

inveterate to the pope, that he was forced, merely for the fecurity 
of his perſon, to leave the place, He next endeavoured to get into 
the ſervice of Tonſtall, biſhop of Durham, but did not ſucceed. 
His zeal for Lutheraniſm, made him defirous to tranſlate the New 
Leſtament into Engliſh ; and, as this could not ſafely be done in 
England, he went into Germany, where, ſetting about the work, 
he tiniſhed it in 1527. It was the firit tanta it made into 
Englith, At his firſt going over into Germany, he went into 
Saxony, and had much con ions with Luther; and, then returf- 
ing to the Netherlands, made his abode chiefly at Antwerp. During 
his peregrinations from one country to another, he ſutf-red thip- 
wreck upon the coalt of Holland, and loſt all his books aud papers, 
His tranſlations of the ſeriptures, being in the mean time {cnt to 
England, made a great noiſe are; and, in the opinion of the 
clergy, did ſo much miſchief, that a royal proclamation was iſſued 
out, prohibiting the buying or reading ſuch trauſlation or tran{la- 
tions. But the clergy were not ſatisficd with this : the y knew 
Tyndale capable of doing infinite harm, and therefore though ht of 
nothing leſs than removing him out of the way. For this pt arpoſe, 
one Philips, was lem! over to Antwerp, who itt watcd himfell into 
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bis company, and under the pretext of friendſhip betrayed him into 
cuſtody. He was ſent to the caille of Filford, about eighteen miles 
from Antwerp; and though the Englith merchants at Antwerp 
did what they could to procure his releaſe, and letters were alfo ſent 
from lord Cromwell and others out of England, yet Philips be. 
ftirred himſelf ſo heartily, that he was tried and condemned to die. 
He was firlt ſtrangled by the hands of the common hangman, and 
then burned near Fitford- Caſtle, in 1336. While he was tying to 
the ſtake, he cried with a fervent and loud voice, “ Lord, open the 


King of England's eyes.” He was the author of many works, 


beſides his tranſlations of the ſe riptures : he 1s ſaid to have ed 
the Bible under the name of Thomas Matthew. 
———_ — 

TYRANNION, a celebrated grammarian in a time of Pom- 
pey, was of Amiſus in the kingdom of Pontus, and is memorable 
tor having contributed very much to the preſervation of Ariſtotle's 
works. He ſell into the hands of Lucullus, when that general of 
the Roman army defeated Mithridates, and ſeized his daminions ; 
but his captivity was no diſadvantage to hun, fince it procured him 
an opportunity of being illuſtrious at Rome, and railing a fortune, 
He ſpout it, among other things, in making a library of above 


wy 
30,000 voludks ; ; and it is probably owing to his care in collecting 


books, that the writings of Ariſtotle have not periſhed, together. 


wich innumerable other monuments of antiquity. He had many 


ſcholars at Rome : Cicero's ſon and nephew were under him. He 


died veryold, being worn out with the gout. # 


TYRT/EUS, an ancient Geek poet, who flouriſhed about 
Olymp. XXV. He was born at Miletus, but lived at Athens ; 
and maintained himlelf by his Elegiac Muſe, his Pipe, and his 
School. The Laced:zzmonians, having blocked up Metlene, a re- 
volted city of Veloponnelus, many years, and ſworn to carry the 
town or die before it, by advice of the Pythian Oracle applied 0 
the Athenians for a general. The Athenians ſent them 1 vItzeus, 


perhaps in ridicule ; for, beſides his occupation, utterly remote. 


trom military affairs, he is reported to have been ſhort and very de- 
formed, blind of one cye, and lame into the bargain. Neverthe— 
leſs, he fo raviſhed the ſoldiers by the animating powers of his 
verſe, that, though they had made themſelves fure of falling in thc 
encounter, they ut carried the victory, and won the town. He 
wrote, “ The Polity of the Lacedæmonians;“ “ Moral Precepts, 
in elegiac verſe; and five books of“ War-Verſes * ſome. trav- 
ments vol which (till remaii, and have been publiſhed with thoſe of 
the minor Greek poets. In 1761, was publithed at London, as 
Englith tranſlation of Tyrtæus! 8 *« Elegies, in 8vo. | 
— — 


TYSON (EpwarD), was born in the pariſh of. St. Nicholas, 


in the city of Briltol, on the 20th of January 1650; and was the 


ſecond 


TYSON=—/Edzward).. - 
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ſecond ſon of Edward Tyſon, Eſq, ſome time ſheriff and alder- 
man, as alſo mayor of Briſtol, in the year 1659 and 1660 and co- 
jonch of the train-bands of that city. His grandfather was Ed- 
ward Tyſon, ſome time of Briſtol, and afterwards of Clevedon, 
in the county of Somerſet. He came originally from the North of 
England, being of an ancient family there, and left a conſiderable 
property to his poſterity. He was educated jn the private ſchools 
in that county, till qualified to go to the univerſity of Oxford, 
where he was admitted into Magdalen- Hall, in 1667, and com- 
menced bachelor. of arts on the 8th of February 1670; and ſtill 
proſecuting his ſtudies with much application, he took his maſter of 
arts degree, on the 4th of November 167g. It was about this 
time that he entered on the phylic line, wherein he made quick 
advances ; and having performed all the exercifes for his degree of 
bachelor in that faculty, he removed to London, where be lived 
for ſome time, and made divers curious experiments, eſpecially in 
anatomy, in the houſe of Dr. Richard Morton, in Grey-Friars, 
who had married his ſiſter. He was not long after this admitted a 
feilow of the Royal-Society.. From London he removed for a 
time to Cambridge, where he was admitted into Corpus-Chriſti, 
or Bennet's-College, and there took the degree of doctor of phylic, 
on the 7th of July 1680. Having proceeded thus far, he returned 
to London, and the fame year was admitted candidate of the Col- 
lege of Phyſicians in that city; and about a year after came in to 
be fellow of that learned ſocicty. 1 | 

He began now to become famous, and grow conſiderable in his 
practice of phylic ; ſo that upon the death of Dr. Thomas Allen, 
he was on the 19th of December 1684, choſen phylician of the 
hoſpitals of Bethlehem and Bridewell. It has been ſaid, that the 
lord-keeper North, was the dottor's hearty friend, and by his in- 
tereſt at court, procured him a mandamus from king Charles II. to 
be phyſician to thoſe hoſpitals. Be it as it will, Dr. Charles Good- 
hall, had got another by the ſolicitation of his friends ; ſo that 
upon the death of Dr. Allen, they acted in that ſtation conjointly 
for fome time; but, Dr. Tyſon, having at laſt bought out the 
other, continued phyſician there to his death. ps 

The ſame year that Dr. Tyſon was admitted phyſician to Beth- 
lchem, he was, upon the death of Dr. William -Croone, choſen 


—— 


one of the readers of anatomy at Surgeons- Hall. Hz was an 


active and uſeful member of the College of Phyſicians ; ſerved the 
office of Cenſor, together with Dr. Samuel Collins, Dr. Richard 
Torleſs, and Dr. Martin Lifter ; Dr. John Lawſon being then 
preſident of the college ; and was afterwards very inſtrumentà in 
getting ſome ſtatutes repealed, that were thought to be prejudicial 
to that learned body. He was once a candidate for the profeſſor- 
ſhip in Greſham-College. He died Aug. 1, 1708, and was buried 
in his pariſh-church of St. Dionis, Back-Church, in Lime- Street, 


Vol. VIII. No. ge, London, 
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London, with a Latin inſcription on his monument. He was 
never married. He publiſhed, “ Phoccena, or, the Anatomy of a 
Porpus diſſected, at Greſham-College, with a preliminary Dif- 
courſe concerning Anatomy, and a Natural Hiſtory of Animals, 


1680,” in 4to. “ Ephemerie vitz, or, the Natural Hiſtory and 


Anatomy of the Ephemeron, a Fly, that lives but Five Hours, 
\&c, London, 1681, in 4to. “ Orang-Outang, ſive homo ſyl- 
veſtris, or, the Anatomy of a Pygmie, compared with that of a 
Monkey, an Ape, and a Man, &c. &c. 1691,” in 4to. Allo, 
ſeveral ingenious obſervations in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 


TZ ETZ Es (Jonaxxzs), a celebrated grammarian of Con- 


ſtantinople, who died about the end of the 12th century. Bein 
put under proper maſters at fifteen, he learned not only the Belles 


Lettres, and the whole circle of ſciences, but even the Hebrew and 


Sytiac tongues. He had a prodigious memory, and was able to re- 
peat all the ſcriptures by heart. He wrote Commentaries upon 
Iinkophron's Alexandria.“ Alſo, “ Chiliades;“ “ Scholia upon 

Heſiod 37? ““ Epigrams and other Poems;“ „ Pieces upon Grammar 

and Criticiſm, &c,” _ 7 N © 5 


* 
. > 


AILLANT (Joun For), a great medalliſt, was born at 


three years old, and fe det the care of an uncle, a bro- 
ther of his mother, who educated him, and made him his heir. 
He was trained with a view of ,ſucceeding to a magiſtracy, which 
his uncle polleſied ; but being too young lor this when his uncle 
died, he changed his views, and quitting the law, applied himſelf 
to phytic, in which faculty he was admitted doctor at twenty-four. 

Being called to Paris about buſineſs, he paid a viſit to Mr. Seguin, 
who had a tine cabinet of medals, and was alſo greatly attached to 
this ſtudy. Seguin, from their conferences, ſoon perceived the 


ſuperior genius of Vaillant, which ſeemed to him to promiſe much 


in a ſcience yet in its infancy, and preſſed him to make himſelf a 
little more known. He did fo, by viſiting ſome antiquaries, who 
were famous in this way ; till at length, falling under the notice of 
the miniſter Colbert, he had a commiſſion to travel up and down 
Italy, Sicily, and Greece, in quelt of medals proper for the _ 


Beauvais, May 24, 1632. He loſt his father when he was 
| un 


VAILLANT ( Sobn Foy), * 255 


8 


cabinet. He ſet out with joy; and, after ſpending ſome years in 
traverſing theſe countries, returned with as many medals as made 
the king's cabinet ſuperior to any cabinet in Europe, though great 
additions have been made to it ſince. Colbert engaged him to travel 


a ſecond time; and accordingly, in 1674, he went and embarked 


at Marſeilles with ſeveral other gentlemen, who propoſed, as well 
as himſelf, to be at Rome at the approaching jubilee. But a ſad 
adventure diſappointed all their curioſities; for, on the ſecond day 


of their failing, they were fallen upon and taken by an Algerine 


corſair. After a captivity of near five months, he was permitted 
to return to France, and received at the ſame time twenty gold me- 
dals, which had been taken from him. He embarked in a veſſel 
bound for Marſeilles, and was carried on with a favourable wind 


for two days, when another corſair appeared, which, in ſpite of all 


the ſail they could make, bore down upon them within the reach 
of cannon-ſhot. Vaillant, dreading the miſetięs of a freſh ſlavery, 
reſolved, however, to ſecure the medals which he had received at 
Algiers, and in order thereto ſwallowed them. But, a ſudden turn 
of the wind freed them from this adverſary, and caſt them upon 
the coaſts of Catalonia; where, after expecting to run a-ground 
_ every moment, they at length fell among the ſands at the mouth of 
the Rhone. Vaillant got on ſhore in a ſkiff, but felt himſelf ex- 
tremely incommoded with the medals he had ſwallowed, which 
might weigh altogether five or fix ounces. He had recourſe to a 
couple of phyſicians, who were a little puzzled with the ſingularity 
of his 5 however, nature relieved herſelf from time to time, 
and he found himſelf in poſſeſſion of the greateſt part of his trea- 
ſure when he got to Lyons. | | 
Upon his arrival at Paris, he received freſh inſtructions, and 
then ſet out and made a moſt ſucceſsful voyage. He penetrated into 
the very heart of Egypt and Perſia, and there found new treaſures, 
which made ample amends for all his fatigues and perils. He was 
greatly careſſed and rewarded at his return. When Lewis XIV. 
ave a new form to the Academy of Inſcriptions in the year 1701, 
aillant was at firſt made aſſociate; and the year after penſionary, 


upon the death of M. Charpentier. He died of an 1 te y. Oct. 


23, 1706, in his 76th year. He had two wives, and by virtue of 
a diſpenſation from the pope had married two filters, by whom he 
| had ſeveral children, and one ſon. His works are, 1.“ Numiſ- 
mata imperatorum Romanorum præſtantiora a Julio Cæſare ad 
poſthumum & tyrannos, Paris, 1674,” in 4to. 2. ** Seleucidarum 
imperium, &c. Paris, 1681,” in qto. g. © Numiſmata ærea im- 
peratorum, Auguſtarum, & Cæſarum, in coloniis, municipiis, & 
urbibus jure Latio donatis, ex omni modula percuſſa, Paris, 1688, 
2 tom. in folio. 4. Numiſmata imperatorum & Cæſarum, a 


populis Romana ditionis Græce loquentibus ex omni modulo per- 


cutla, Paris, 1698, in qto. 3. Hiſtoria Ptolemæorum Ægypti 
1 ; 1 5 2 | | regum 
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regum ad ſidem numiſmatum accommodata, Amſt. 1701,” in folio. 
6. © Nummi antiqui familiarum Romanarum perpetuis interpreta— 
tiombus illultrati, Amit. 1703,” 2 tom. in folio. 7. © Arſacida- 
rum imperium, &c. Paris, 1725,” in 4to. 8.“ Achæmenidarum 
Imperium, &c. Paris, 1725,” in qto. Beſides theſe works, he 
was the author of ſome pieces which are printed in the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Inſcriptions and Belles Lettres.“ 
VAILLANT (Jonwn Fraxcis For), ſon of the preceding, 
was born at Rome in 1665, while his father was upon his travels in 
queſt of medals and antiques. He was brought to Beauvais in 
1669, and at twelve years of age ſent to Paris, where he was in- 
ſtructed by the Jeſuits in the Belles Lettres and philofophy. He 
applied himſelf, as his father had done, to the ſtudy of phyſic, and 


was received doctor in that faculty at Paris in 1691. He was ini- 


tiated into the ſcience of medals, and would have ſhone like his 
father, if he had ſurvived him long enough: nevertheleſs, his 
merit was reputed very great, and he was admitted into the Aca- 


demy of Inſcriptions and Belles Lettres in 1702. He died in 


1708. | 
— — 


VALERIANUS (Pizr1vs), an ingenious and learned Halzan, 


was born at Belluno, in the ſtate of Venice, about 1475. He loſt 
his father at nine years of age, and was reduced with his mother and 
brethren to great poverty ; but his uncle Urbanus Bolzanius, who 
was afterwards preceptor in the Greek language to Leo X. took 


him under his protection, and had him liberally educated. He 


ſtudied the Latin and Greek tongues under Valla and Laſcaris; and 
made ſo wonderful a progreſs, that he came to be one of the moſt 
learned men of his age. Going to Rome, under the pontificate of 
Julius II. he became a favourite with John de Medicis, afterwards 
in 1513 Leo X. who committed to his care the conduct and in- 
ſtruction of two nephews. The cardinal, Julius de Medicis, who 


entered upon the pontificate in 1523, under the name of Clement 


vir {hewed the ſame regard to Valerianus, as Leo had done. He 
offered him firſt the biſhopric of Juſtinople, and then that of Avig- 


non; but, Valerianus refuſed them both, being fully ſatisfied with 


the place of apoſtolic notary. He was in imminent danger when 
Rome was taken in 1527 ; and the year after, retired to Belluno, 
for the fake of that tranquillity which he had never found at court. 
Yet he ſuffered himſelf to be drawn from his retirement, by Hy- 
polite de Medicis, one of his pupils ; who, being made a cardinal 
in 1529, choſe him for his ſecretary. He continued in this office 
till the death of the cardinal in 1535, and ſeems to have paſſed the 


next two years with his other pupil Alexander de Medicis, who had 
been made firſt duke of Florence in 1531. Upon the death t 


Alexander in 1537, he retired to Padua; where he ſpent the re- 
| 2% £28 1 mainder 
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mainder of his life among his books, and died in 1338. He com- 
poſed ſeveral works, ingenious, learned, and curious; ſome of 
,which were publithed in his life-time, ſome not till after his 
death. It may be proper to obſerve here, that Valerianus's Chriſ- 
tian name was Peter; but changed, according to the cuſtom of 
thoſe times,” by one of his malters into Pierius, in alluſion to Pie- 
rides, a name for the Muſes, and therefore probably done as a com- 
pliment to his talents for poetry, - | 5 
VALERIUS MAXIMUS, an ancient Latin writer, of whom 
remain Libri Novem factorum dictorumque Memorabilium;“ 
dedicated to Tiberius Cæſar. It appears from this work, that he 
was a Roman, and that he lived under the reign of Tiberius Cæſar. 
His ſtyle is not ſo pure as might be expected from the age he lived 
in; and therefore many learned men have conjettured, that what 
we have of his is not the original work, but only an epitome made 
by ſome later writer. | 1 | . 
VALESIUS (HEN RICUS), or Henry de Valois, a French critic 
of great abilities and learning, was born at Paris in 160g. of pa- 
rents, whole circumſtances ſupported them without any profeſſion. 
He began his ſtudies at Verdun in 1619 under the Jeſuits, and the 
greateſt hopes were formed of him from his childhood. He was 
recalled to Paris five years after, and continued there in the col- 
lege of Clermont. After having maintained his Theſes in Philo- 
ſophy with much applauſe, he went to Bourges in 1622 to ſtudy - 
the civil law; and at the end of two years returned to Paris, where 
he was received advocate. He frequented the bar. for ſeven years, 
but more to oblige his father, than out of any fondneſs for the 
law; and a very little buſineſs there helping to increaſe the diſguſt 
which he naturally had for this profeſſion, he at length quitted it, 
and devoted himſelf entirely to literary purſuits. Greek and La- 
tin authors were all his ſtudy, and all his pleaſure. His father hav- 
ing died in 1650, his circumſtances were better ſuited to his ne- 
ceſſities. The fame year he made an oration, in praiſe of Chriſtina 
queen of Sweden, who had juſt aſcended the throne ; and her ma- 
jeſty, by way of acknowledging the favour, promiſed to ſend him 
a gold chain, and gave him at the ſame time an invitation to accom- 
pany the learned Bochart to Sweden. But the chain never came, 
and the invitation ended in nothing, for which Valeſius himſelf 
is ſaid to have been to blame: for, though he was not naturally a 
great prater, yet he had the imprudence, While he was meditating 
this journey, to break ſome jelts on the learned in thoſe parts; 
which, being ſent to the queen, occaſioned her majeſty's coldneſs 
and neglect of him. The emperor Conſtantine Porphyrogenetes, 
who died in the year 959, had made extracts from the Greek hiſ- 
torians of ſuch things as he thought moſt uſeful; and had _ 
. | 8 | | theſe 
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theſe extracts under certain titles and common places, in number 


fifty- three. Each contained two books, one of Extracts from 


the writers of Univerſal Hiſtory, another of Extracts from the Hiſz 
torians of the emperors. A merchant of Marſeilles had brought 
an ancient manuſcript of it from the Iſle of Cyprus, and had fold 
it to Monſ. Peircſc, who ſent it to Paris. Here it lay neglected a 
long time; till at length Pithæus engaged Valeſius to tranilate and 
publiſh it: which he did, and very properly dedicated it to Peireſc, 
to whom the public is obliged for jt. | | 
In 1636, he gave a good edition of © Ammianus Marcellinus,” 

in to. corrected in a great number of places from the manuſcripts, 
and illuſtrated with very ingenious and learned notes. The critical 
talents and learning, which Valeſins had thewn in theſe publica- 
tions, occaſioned him to be pitched upon for a work ot greater 
importance: and that was an edition of the ancient eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtorians. M. de Montchal, archbiſhop of "Thoulouſe, gave oc- 
caſion to Valeſius's engaging in this work: for, being a learned 
man himſelf, the clergy of Sore had beſought him to give an 
edition of thefe hiſtorians, which indeed was very much wanted. 
Montchal undertook the affair ; but being either too much taken 
up with the buſineſs of his ſee, or deſpairing of ſucceſs in what he 
had undertaken, foon after excuſed himſelf to the clergy ; and at 


the ſame time adviſed them to apply to Valeſius, as a man who 


was every way qualified for the taſk. They did ſo; and, upon 
Valeſius's liſtening to their requeſt, did for his encouragement 
ſettle a penſion upon him. This was about the year 1650. 

In 1660, Valeſius was honoured with the title of hiſtoriographer 
of France: and had alſo a penſion ſettled on him by the king, in 
conſideration of his edition of Euſebius, which had appeared the 
year before. In 1062, he loft his left eye, fo that now he was. 
blind; and, notwithſtanding all the {kill of oculiſts, the moſt that 
could be done for him was, to ſee but very poorly with the left eye: 
a new cataract, almoſt as ſoon as it was removed, forming itſelf 
again in the right. In 1663, he had an addition to his penſion 


from the crown. When lixty years of age, he married a handſome 


young woman, by whom he had ſeven children. He died May 
7, 1670. | | „ | 


— — 


VALESIUS (Aprtax), or Adrian de Valois, brother of Henry 


Valeſius, and a very learned man alſo, was born at Paris in 1607, + 


and educated in the College of Clermont there under the Jeſuits. 
He followed the example of his brother, and had the ſame conn- 


ſellors in his ſtudies, the fathers Sermond and Petavius. Hiltory 


was his principal object; and he ſpent many years in ſearching into 
the molt authentic records, manuſcript>as well as printed. „His 
long perſeverance in theſe, purſuits enabled him to give the public 
an elaborate Latin work, entitled, © Gelta Francorum, teu de re- 

| | | | | bus 
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works, which are all in Latin. In 1660, he was with his brother 


honoured with the title of hiſtoriographer to the king; and had a 


pention ſettled upon him. In 1664, he loſt the company of his 


brother; who, when he married, left his mother and brethren; 


with whom he had lived till then. Adrian, however, ſome years 


after followed his brother's example, and married a wife too; b 


ſome books of Cicero, Horace's Art of Poetry, J 
He wrote alſo « A Comment upon the ſecond Book of i'liny's 
| ns. | Natural 


whom he had children. He died July the 2d, 1692. ro ns 
VALLA (LauRENT1Us), an Italian writer of great parts and 
learning, was born at Rome in 1413. He attacked with great 


' vigour the barbariſm, Which had prevailed over the Latin tongue 
for ſeveral ages; and wrote books, on purpoſe to collect the ele- 


ances of that language, whien had been ſo little uſed by the 
ichoolmen and: civilians: yet, When he himſelf attempted to write 
hiſtory, he thewed that he was more capable of preſcribing to 
others, than of practiſing himſelf. He was of a molt costentious, 
criticiſing, contiadicting nature; and this raiſed him up many 
enemies. ; 
that he was one of the greateſt duelliſts in the republic of letters; 
and that his life may be compared to the profeſſion of, a gladiator. 
He left his country, either by order of the pope, or becaule he had 


expoled himſelf to the hatred of too many perſons; and retired to 


the court of Alphonſus king of Naples, who was a great patron 
of men of learning, and deſired to learn Latin of him at fifty 
years of age. Here the eccleſiaſtics perſecuted him ſeverely ; they 
darted upon him the thunders of the inquilition ; they delivered 


him up to the penal laws of the ſecular arm; and they would 


have burned him alive, if king Alphonſus had not moderated their 
rigour, and forced them to content themſelves with whipping him 
in the convent of the Jacobines. Nevertheleſs, returning to . an 
he found good patrons; who procured him the pope's tavaur, the 
liberty of teaching, and a penſion. He died in 1465. 

His principal works are, “ Elegantiarum linguæ Latinæ libri 
ſex: De voluptate & vero bono libri tres: De Dialectica: De geſtis 


Ferrandi Arragonum Regis: Annotationes in Novum Teſtamen- 
tum: De hta Conſtantini Donatione.”? 


| His Annotations upon 
the New Teſtament have always been well ſpoken of. | 


VALLA (Grox ch), an Italian phyſician and profeſſor of the 


Belles Letters at Venice, was born at Piacenza, and was a cotem- 


porary of Laurentius Valla. He was well ſkilled in the Latin 
and Greek tongues, and wrote a conſiderable number of books 


both in phytic and literature. 
| uvenal, &c. 


1 


bus Francicis,” in 3 vols. folio; the firſt of which came out in 
14640, the two others in 1638. He is the author. of ſeveral other 


The title of his books, - ſome of them at leaſt, thew, 


» 
— Sg — 
- = — 


He wrote Commentaries on 
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Natural Hiſtory, printed at Venice in 1302,“ in 4to. Tunis Vall 


.exaſperated the duke of Milan ſo much by his too impetuous zeal 
for the Trivulcian faction, that the prince procured him to be com- 


+ mitted to , priſon even at Venice. He ſuffered great hardſhips in 
| that confinement, but was at laſt releaſed, He died ſuddenly, 


VANBRUGH {Sir JohN). This excellent dramatic writer, 
deſcended from an ancient family in Cheſhire, diſcovered an early 
propenſion to poetry and architetiure, and ſoon became eminent 
in both. He ſet out in life as an enſign in the army; and poſſeffed 
a ready wit and an (agreeable elocution. In fome- of his winter 
quarters he became acquainted with Sir Thomas Skipwith;' who 
being a ſharer in a threatrical patent, though little concerned in the 


conduct of it, young Vanbrugh thewed him the outlines of two 


plays; and Sir ee eee him to finiſh “ The Relapſe,” 
which, being ated in 41697, ſucceeded beyond their warmeſt ex- 


ectations, placed Vanbrugh in a high degree of reputation, and 


ſtimulated him (under the patronage of lord Halifax) to complete 
his “ Provoked Wife ;”* which was ſucceſsfully: brought out at 
Lincoln's-Inn- Fields in 1698. In the ſame year, he brought out 
his comedy of Aiſop,” which was acted at Drury-Lane, and con- 
tains much general ſatire and uſeful morality. The Falſe Friend,” 


his next comedy, came out in 1702. During'the reign of queen 


Anne, he received the honour of knighthood, and enjoyed for 


"ſome years the office of Clarencieux king-at arms. By king George 
I. he was appointed ſurveyor of the works at Greenwich-Hoſptal, 
in Aug. 1716; and was likewiſe made comptroller-general of his 

majeſty*s works, and ſurveyor of the gardens and waters. On a 


viſit to France, his curioſity and natural taſte exciting him to take 
a ſurvey of the fortifications in that kingdom, he was taken notice 
of by an engineer, ſecured by authority, and: carried to the Baſtile, 
where his confinement was ſo much ſoftened by humanity, that he 


amuſed himſelf by drawing rude draughts of ſome comedies. This 


circumſtance raiſed ſuch curioſity. at Paris, that he was viſited by 


ſeveral of the nobleſſe, and by their means procured his liberty be- 


fore any ſolicitation for it came from England. Sir John Vanbrugh 
had intereſt enough to raiſe a ſubſcription of thirty perſons of 
quality, at 100l each, for building a ſtately theatre in the Hay- 
Market; on the firſt ſtone that was laid of this theatre was in- 


ſcribed the words LITTLE WIG, as a compliment to a celebrated 
beauty, the toaſt and pride of that party. The houſe being finiſhed 


in 1706, it was put by Mr. Betterton and his aſſociates under the 
management of Sir John Vanbrugh and Mr. Congreve, in hopes 
of retrieving their deſperate fortunes; but their expectations were 
too ſanguine. The new theatre was opened with a tranſlated 
opera, let to Italian muſic, called“ The Triumph of Love,” 
which met with a cold reception. The Contederacy*”” was 
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almoſt immediately after produced by Sir John, and acted with more 
ſucceſs than fo licentious a performance deſerved, though leſs than 
it was entitled to, if confidered merely with reſpect to its dramatic 
merit. The proſpects of the theatre being unpromiſing, Mr. 
Congreve gave up his ſhare and intereſt wholly to Vanbrugh ; 
who, being now become ſole manager, was under the neceſſity of 
exerting - himſelf. Accordingly, in the ſame ſeaſon, he gave the 
mublic three other imitations from the French; viz. 1. * The 
Cuckold in Conceit;” 2. « Squire Treeloby;”” and, g.“ The 
Miſtake.” At laſt, tired of the buſineſs, he diſpoſed of his thea- 
trical concerns to Mr. Owen Swinney, who governed the ſtage till 
another great revolution occurred. Our author's laft comedy, 
« The Journey to London,“ which was left imperfect, was ſiniſhed 
to great advantage by Mr. Cibber ; who takes notice in the pro- 
logue of Sir John's virtuous intention in compoling this piece, to 
make amends for ſcenes written in the fire of youth. He'died of 
2 quinſcy, at his houſe at Whitehall, March 26, 1726. | 
| | — | „„ : 
VANDALE (ANTON V), a learned Hollander, was born in 
1638, and diſcovered early an extreme paſſion for languages and 
literature; which, however, his parents obliged him to renounce, 
_ openly at leaſt, in order to purſue commerce. He quitted com- 
merce at thirty years of age, and took the degrees in phyſic, which 
he practiſed with ſucceſs, and obtained an high reputation all 
over Eurqpe far his profound erudition. He died at Haerlem, 
phyſician of the hoſpital there, in 4708. Of his works, whick 
are in Latin, we have two treatiſes; one, Upon the Heathen 
Oracles;” and the other, © Upon the Origin and Progreſs of 
Idetatry.” „ | . 


„ | 

VANDER-LINDEN (JohN ANTONIDES), a learned pro- 
feſſor of phy ſic at Leyden, was deſcended from anceſtors, diſtin- 
guiſhed in the: republic of letters. His grandfather Henry, born 
in 1546, was a maſter of the learned languages, and futtcred greatly 
on account of the Reformation which he embraced very young. 
He loſt his father, his wife's father, his relations and friends, in 
the Spaniſh maftacre at Naerden in 1572. After that fatal acci- 
dent, he exerciſed the function of a miniſter at Enckhuiſen till 
1585, when he was invited to be profeſſor of divinity at Francker. 
He was the firſt who read lectures in that univerſity; and it was 
he who pronounced the Inaugural Oration. of it, by whach we 
tearn, that it was then founded. He died there in a6 14, and left 
among other children a ſon, named Antony; who had good parts 
and jkill in polite letters, and on that account was by the ma sis. 
trates of Enckhuiſen made rector of their college. He Was like: 
wiſe a good muſician and organiſt, and no ſtranger to divinity : 
but his chief talent was phyſic, in which faculty, having taken the 
Vox. VIII. No. 92. Z 2 degree 
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dugree of doctor ai Franeker in 1608, he practiſed with ſucceſs 
and reputation, firſt at Enckhuiſen. and afterwards at Amſterdam. 


 Enckhuiſen is one of the towns in North Holland; and here it r. 
N Was, that John Antonides, the ſon of Antony Vander Linden, gr 
g was born, the 13th of January 1609. He was fent to Leyden in cop 
| 1625, to ſtudy philoſphy there; and, after this, he applied him- by 
| ſelf entirely to phyſic. From Leyden he went to Franeker in que 
! 1629, in order to continue his ſtudies there; and received the de- "464 
} gree of doctor ſome months after. His facher. who had been 1 
f at Amſterdam ever ſince the year 1625, ſent for him home, for the Cl 
fake of inltrufting him in his proſeffion; and died in 1633. Our able 
| Vander-Linden continued to practiſe phylic there with a ſucceſs and 
= which raiſed his reputatibn greatly; fur, in 1639, he was ſent for to 1 
F be profeſſor of phyſic in the univerſity of Francker. He diſcharged mo 
"I that office with great appiauſe for almoſt twelve years: he read = 
lectures, both on the theory and practice of anatotay and botany: \ 
ö and it was by his care that the garden of the univeruy was en— * 
| larged, and an houſe built to it. The univerſity of Utrecht of- 1 
| tered him a profeſſor's place in 1649, which he did not accept; feat 
| but, two years after, he accepted the ſame offer fron. the curators , 
| of the univerſity of Leyden. He died March 4, 1604. He vote was 
ſeveral books upon phyſic. : _ NY 
| : —_— ; „ | ſet 
VAN DYCEK (Sir ANTHONY), a moſt illuſtrious painter, was = alan 
born at Antwerp in 1599, and trained under the to lefs 11 ftrious 1 
. Rubens. Afterwards he went to Italy, ſtayed a ih: rt time at Rome, Jus 
and then removed to Venice; where he attained he beautiful prit 
colouring of Titian, Paul Veroneſe, and the Venetian ſchool : | \ 
proots of which appeared in the pictures he drew at Genoa, where pro 
he left behind him many excellent pieces. After a few years ſpent _— 
abroad, he returned to Flanders, with a manner of painting ſo nor 
noble, natural, and eaſy, that Titian himſelf was hardly his ſu- 9 
perior; and no other maſter in the world equa] to him in portraits. who 
The prince of Orange, hearing of his fame, ſent for him to draw of 
the pictures of his princeſs and children. Cardinal Richelieu in- age. 
vited him to France; where, not liking his entertainment, he Thos 
ſtayed but a little time. Then he came over to England, ſoon \ 
after Rubens had leſt it, and was entertained in the ſervice of mil 
Charles I. who conceived a marvellous eſteem for his works; ho- - of i 
noured him with knighthood; preſented him with his own picture. W.. 
ſet round with diamonds; alligned him a conſiderable penſion; fate Ox! 
very often to him for his portrait; and was followed by moſt of = 
the nobility and gentry of the kingdom. He acquired great riches > 10 
by his profeſſion; married one of the faireſt ladies of the Engliſh. fath 
court, a daughter of the lord Ruthen earl of Gowry ; and, though, ma 
he had little with'her except her beauty and her quality, lived in not 
a ſtate and grandeur anſwerable to her birth. He grew Weary, be 


. 
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towards the latter end of his life, of the continued trouble that 
attended face- painting; and, being deſirous of immortalizing his 
name by ſome more glorious undertaking, went to Paris, in hopes 
of being employed in the grand gallery of the Louvre. Not ſuc- 
ceeding there, he returned to England; and propoſed to the king, 
by his friend Sir Kenelm Digby, to make cartoons for the Ban- 
quetting-Houſe at Whitchall. The ſubject was to have been the 

inſtitution of the order of the garter, the proceſſion of the knights 
in their habits, with the "ceremony of their inſtallment, and St, 
George's teait : but his demand of 8000]. being thought unreaſon- 
able, while the king was treating with him for a leſs ſum, the gout 


and other diſtempers put an end to his life. He died in 1641, aged 


forty-two years; and was buried in St. Paul's cathedral, where his 
monument, whatever it was, periſhed by the fire. 

VAN HUYSUM (Jons), a painter of great name, was born 
at Amſterdam in 1682; and was the fon of a painter. His father 
taught him to paint ſcreens, figures, and vaſes on wood, land- 
{capes, and ſometimes flowers; but the ſon, being arrived to years 
of maturity, perceived, that to work in every branch of his art 
was the way to excel in none; and therefore he confined himfelf 
to flowers, fruit, and landſcapes. Quitting his f-iher's ſchool, he 
ſet up for himſelf; and married a wife about 170g. His reputa- 

tion roſe to ſuch an height, that all the curious in painting ſought 


his works with great eagerneſs ; and this encouraged him to raiſe 
His prices, till his pictures grew out of the reach of any but 


princes and men of the largeſt fortunes. i 

Van Hayſum at length began to have ſtrange freaks that ap- 
proached to madneſs, which are attributed to the raill-ries of ſome 
painters on the coquetry of his wife, though the was neither young 
nor handſome. This made him take to drinking; which, joined 
with the ill-humour of his wife, and the debauchery of his ſon, 


whom he was obliged to ſend to the Indies, threw him into a ſtate 


of jealouſy and melancholy, He died at Amſterdam in. 1749, 


aged 67. 
VANE (Sir HENRV), Knt. was defcended from an ancient fa- 
mily in Kent, and was eldeſt ſon of Sir Henry Vane, ſecretary 
of ſtate to Charles I. He was born about 1612, educated at 
Weltminſter-School, and thence removed to Magdalen-Hall in 
Oxford, He then ſpent ſome time in France, and more at Gene- 
va. After his return home, he contracted an averſion to the gover, 
ment and liturgy uf the church of England, which diſpleaſing 2 


father, he tranſported himſelf to New-England in 1635; and was 


no ſooner landed there, but, his eminent parts having made him 
noticed, when the next ſeaſon came for the election ot magiſtrates, 
be was choſen governer. But in this poſt he had not the good 
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fortune of pleaſing the people long; his unquiet fancy railing, 2 
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thouſand fcruples of conſcience, which they had not brought over 


with them, ner heard of before. He returned therefore into Eng- 
land about +647 ; and, appcaring to be reformed from the extrava- 
gancies of his opinions, married a lady of a good family; and, by 
his father's intereſt, was joined with Sir William Ruſſel in the 
office of treaſurer of the navy, a place of great truſt and profit. 
For ſome time he feemed well ſatisfied with the government; but, 
upon his father's receiving a remarkable difobligation from the lord 
Strafford, by the latter's being created in 1639 baron Raby, the 


houle and land of Vane (which title he had promiſed himſeſt, and 


which Strafford laid hold of, merely out of contempt to the Vanes) 
both father and ſon formed a refolution of revenge. For this pur- 
poſe the latter, who hid reccived the honour of knighthood ja 
1640, betook himlelt to the friendthip of Pym and other declared 
ene mics of the court; and contributed all that intelligence, which 
deſigned the ruin of the earl, and which fixed himfelt in the entire 
contidence of thoſe who promoted the ſame ; ſo that nothing was 
concealed from him, though it is believed that he communicated 
his thoughts to very few. | . 7 
Upon the breaking out of the civil wars, he adhercd to the intereſt 
of the parliament with the utmoſt. zeal and vigour ; being, in 164. 


one of the commiſlioners ſent by them to invite the Scots to their 


alliſtance. In 1644, he was the grand inſtrument of carrying the 


tamous ſelf-denying ordinance, which gave lite and ſpirit to the in- 
dependent cauſe 3 and in his ſpeech, upon introducing the debate 


on that ſubjea, obſerved, that, though he had been polleſſed of the 
trealurethip of the navy before the beginning of the troubles, with- 
out owing it to the favour of the parliament, yet he was ready to 
reſign it to them, and deſired that the profits of it might be applied 
towards the fupport of the war. He was likewiſe one of the com- 
millioners at the treaty of Uxbridge, in Jan. 164-3, and in that 
of the Ile of Wight in 1648 ; in which laſt, as he was now deter- 
mined to procure, it poſſible, a change in the government, he uſed 
all his efforts to retard any concluſion with his majeſty, till the army 
could be brought 40 London; and for that purpoſe amuſed the 
king's party, by the offer of a toleration for the common-prayer 
and the epitcopal clergy. However, he did not approve of the force 


put upon the parliament by the army, nor of the execution of the 
king; withdrawing for ſome time from the ſcene while theſe things 
were ated. But, upon the eſtabliſhment of the Commonwealth, 


in 1648-9, he was appointed one of the council of ſtate, in which 
poſt he was continued, till the diſſolution of the parliament b 
Cromwell in 1654 ; to whoſe authority he always refuſed to ſub- 
mit, and by whom, being ſuſpected of ill intentions againſt him, 
he was impriſoned in Cariſbrook-Caſtle. After the protector's 
death, and the depoling of his ſon Richard, he was, in May 165% 
| SE again 


VANIERE—VANINT. 
again made one of the council of {tate ; and. in October, one of 
the new council for the management of publie affairs; but, Jan. 


355 


1659-60, he was diſcharged from his feat in the parliament, and 


confined to his houſe at Raby, in the county of Durham. 

Upon the Reſtoration it was imagined, that, as the declaration 
from Breda was full of indemnity to all except the Regicides, he 
was comprehended in it; his innocence of the king's death was 


repreſented in ſuch a manner by his friends, that an addreſs was 


agreed upon by both houfes of parliament in his behalf, to which 
a favourable anſwer, though in general terms, was'returned by his 
majeſty ; and this being equivalent to an act of parliament, though 


it wanted the neceſſary forms, he was thought to be ſufficienily 


ſecured. But the ſhare he had in the attainder of the carl of Straf- 


ford, and in the whole turn of affairs to the, change of government, 
and (above all) the great opinion which was entertained of his parts 


and capacities to embroil matters again, made the court think it 


neceſſary to put him ont of the way. He was bronght therefore to 


his trial the 4th of June 1662, for zmagining and compaſing the 


death of king Charles I. and for taking upon him and ulurping the 
government; in anſwer to which he urged, that neither the king's 
death, nor the members themſelves, could diffolve the long parlia- 
ment, whereof he being one, no inferior cor. V call him in queſtion ;, 
but, being found guilty, he was, on the 14th, beheaded om Tower- 
Hill. He inclined to Origen's notion of an univerfal falvativn to 


all, both the devils and the damned; and to the doctrine of pre- 


exiſtence. He left a fon, Chriſtopher, Who was created by king 


William a baron, by the title of lord Bernard's-Caltle, in the bi- 


- abound much in obſcurity. 


ſhopric of Durham. His writings are of a very peculiar caſt, and 
VANIERE (James), a French Jeſuit, famqus for Latin poetry, 
was born at Cautles, a town in the diocele of Beziers, in 1664; 


His parents ſpent their lives in rural occupations and amuſements, 
and Vaniere entered thoroughly into their manners and taſte. He 


ſtudied under the Jeſuits at Bezicrs, and became one of their ſociety + 


in 1080. He diltinguthed himſelf early by his Latin poetry, ar.d 
compoled a great number of his works in this way; the principal 
of which is, Prædium Ruſticum.” He publithed alſo a“ Poc- 


tical Dictionary“ in 1710, of which he afterwards'gave an abridge- 
ment. He vent a great way likewiſe in compiling * A French aud 


Latin Dictionary, but did not live to tinith it, He dicd at Tou- 


'Lauriſano, aud viceroy of Naples. 


louſe in 1739. 


VANINI, a moſt determined atheiſt of Italy, was born at Tau- 
riſano, in the kingdom of Naples in 1383; and was the ſon. of 


1 Baptiſt Vanini, ſteward to Don Francis de Cailro, duke of 


cilio; 


His Chriſtian name was u- 
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cilio; but it was cuſtomary with him to aſſume different names in 


different countries; for, in Gaſcony, he called himſelf Pompeio; 
in Holland, Julius Cæſar, which name he placed in the title- pages 
of his books; and, at Toulouſe, When he was tried, he was called 
Lucilio. He was a great lover of letters from his infancy ; and his 


father ſent him to Rome to ſtudy philoſophy and divinity, where he 


had for his maſters two Carmelite triars. From Rome, he returned 
to Naples, where he continued his ſtudies in philofophy. He de- 


lighted extremely in natural philoſophy ; and out of love to that 


ſcience applied himſelf*fome time to phylic, which is one of its 
branches. Altronomy, likwiſe, employed him much, which in- 
ſenſibly threw him into the reveries of aſtrology ; but he beſtowed 
the beſt part of his time upon divinity. The title of © Doctor in 
utroque Jure,“ which he takes in the title-page of his dialogues, 
ſhews, that he had applied himſelf to the civil and canon law; and 
it appears from his writings, that he was no novice in that {ludy, 
When he had finiſhed his ſtudies at Padua, where he refided ſome 
years, he procured himſelf to be ordained prieſt, and became a 
preacher; but this employment did not hinder him from devoting 
part of his time to the reading of Ariitotle, Averroes, Cardan, and 


Pomponatius, who were his favourite authors. It is ſuppoſed that 


hedrew from theſe authors the ſeeds of atheiſm, and imbibed thoſe 


monſtrous doctrines which he afterwards taught others. Having 


travelled through part of Germany and the Low-Countries, he 
went to Geneva, and thence to Lyons; where, having prefamed to 
vent his irreligious notions, under the pretext of teaching philoſophy, 
ne found himſelf in danger of being ſeized, and was obliged to fly, 
He paſſed over into England, and, in 1614, was at London; where 


he was imprifoned for nine and forty days. Being ſet at liberty, 


he repaſſed the ſea, and took the road tor Italy. He ſtopped at 
Genoa, and undertook to teach the youth; but it being diſcovered, 
that he had infuſed pernicious notions into their minds, he was 
forced to abandon that city. He returned to Lyons, where he cu— 
deavoured to gain the favour of the eccleſiaſtics, by writing a pre— 
tended confutation of Cardan and other atheiſtical writers, in 1615, 
in 8vo. Being, however, apprehenſive that his artiſce migin be 
deteticd, he went again into Italy; where; being accuſed of re- 
viewing and propagating his former impleties, he returned to 
France, and became a monk in the convent of Guicnne. Bring 
baniſhed from this for an unnz#tural crime, he retired to Paris, where 
he endeavoured to introduce himſelf to Robert Ubaldini, the pope's 
nuncio ; and, in order to make his court to him and the clergy in 
eneral, undertook to write an apology for the council of Trent. 
Te procured likewiſe ſeveral friends, and had acceſs to the Mare- 
ſchal de Baſſompierre, who made him his chaplain, and gave him 
a penſion of two hundred crowns. Upon this account, he dedi- 
cated to him his © Dialogues,” which were printed at Paris in 1016, 
| | 12 þ E | | n 
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in 8vo. V. ini was now in appearance well ſituated, yet he was 


not contented with his poſt, which perhaps there was forne particu- 


phitheatrum,“ had begun to raiſe ſuſpicions againſt him by the pa- | 


Jar reaſon for his quitting ; or, it may be, he choſe rather to be 


indep-ndent, and to ramble about for the ſake of gratifying his 


vanity, by making converts to his hopeful cauſe. Beſides, his 
books were every day more known and more ſuſpected: his“ Am- 


radoxes of which it was full; but his“ Dialogues,” which were 
much more impious, had entirely diſgraced him. Though he 
could not be condemned for theſe books, which had been printed 
with a ppivilege, approved by divines, and ſubmitted to the autho- 
rity of the Holy See; yet the Sorbonne ſubjected his “ Dialogues” 
to a new examination, and condemned them to the flames. He 
quitted Paris in 1617, and returned to Toulouſe ; where he ſoon 
infuſed his impious notions into the minds of his ſcholars, whom 


he taught phylic, philoſophy, and divinity. This being diſcovered, 


he was proſecuted, and condemned to be burnt to death; and this 
ſentence was executed, Feb. 19, 1619. When caſt into priſon, 


he pretended at firſt to be a Catholic; and by that means deferred 


his puniſhment. He was even juſt going to be ſet at liberty, for 
want of ſufficient proofs againſt him; when Franconi, a man of 
birth and probity, depoſed, that Vanini had often in his preſence 
denied the exiſtence of God, and ſcoffed at the myſteries of the 
Chriſtian religion. Vanini, being brought before the Senate, and 
aſked what his thoughts were concerning the exiſtence of a God, 
pretended the higheſt reſpe& for divinity, but his diſſimulation 
availed nothing. When carried to execution, he derided all reli- 
gion, and notwithſtanding, he was apparently agitated, declared 
he would die like a philoſopher. Before the fire was applied to the 
-wooud-pile, he was ordered to put out his tongue, that it might be 
cut off; which he refuſed to do; nor could the executioner take 
hold of it but with pincers. His ſhrieks were «dreadful ! His body 
was conſumed in the flames, and his aſhes thrown into the air. 
—— : 
VARILLAS {AnToINE), a French writer, more known than 

eit-emed tor ſevetal hiſtorical works, was deſcended from a good 
family, and born at Gueret in 1624. After a liberal education, of 


which he made proper advantage, lie became a private tutor to ſome 
poung perſons of quality; and then went to Paris, where he was 


well received as a man of letters, and had acceſs to the Dupuy's, 


whoſe houſe was the common rendezvous of the learned. He 


obraiged afterwards a place in the king's library, by his intereſt with 
Nicholas Colbert, who was made librarian after the death of James 
Dupuy in 1633. Mr. Colbert, afterwards miniſter of ſtate, com- 


miſſioned his. brother Nicholas to find out a man capable of col- 


lating certain manulęfipts. Varillas was recommended, and had 
the Abbe of St. Rea! for his coadjutor; and handſome penſions 
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were ſettled upon both. But, Varillas not giving ſatisfaction, was 
diſmiſſed from his employment in 1662; yet had his penſion con- 


tinned till 1670. He retired from the royal library, and ſpent the 
remainder of his days in ſtudy. St. Come was the ſeat of his 
retirement; where he died June g. 1696, aged 72. He wrote a 


great number of works, 3 of the hiſtorical kind; and pub- 
liſtinct portions, a hiſtory of France, 


lithed, at different times and in 
compriſing a period of 176 years under nine different reigns, begin- 
ning with Lewis XI. and ending with Henry III. 


VARRO (Maxcus TERENTIus), uſually ſtyled the moſt 


learned of all the Romans, was born in the year of Rome 638; 


that is, about 28 beſore Chriſt. He was a ſenator of the firſt 
dliſtinction, both for birth and merit; and bore many great offices, 
that of Tribune of the People among the reſt. He was an inti- 
mate friend of Cicero; and his triendthip was confirmed and im— 
mortalized by a mutual dedication of their learned works to each 
other. In the civil wars, he was zealouſly attached to Pompey ; 
but, aſter his defeat, ſoon ſubmitted to Cæfar, who was reconciled 
to him. From thence he applied his whole time to letters, and 
had the charge of the Greek and Latin librarics at Rome. He was 


about ſeventy, when Antony proſcribed him; however, he found. 


means to eſcape and fave his lite, though he could not fave ſome of 
his works and his library from being plundered by the ſoldiers. 
After this ſtorm was over, he purſued his ſtudies as uſual. He was 
eighty, when he wrote his three books“ de re ruſtica,“ which are 
{till extant. Five of his books “ de lingua Latina,” which he ad- 
dreſſed to Cicero. are alſo extant. There remain too divers frag- 


ments of his works, particularly of his «© Menippean Satires,” 


which are medleys of proſe and verſe. | 5 | 

There was another Varro of antiquity, called Atacinus, who 
was born about ten years after the firſt, at a ſmall town near Nar- 
bonne. Though infinitely below the Roman in learning, he was 
at leaſt as good if not a better poet ; which perhaps has made Li- 


lius Gyraldus and other critics confound them. He compoſed many 


works in verſe; ſome fragments of which were collected. and 
publithed with thoſe of other ancient poets at Lyons in 160g. 

| 9 8 — i . 
_ VASARI {Gror610), a Florentine painter, equally famous for 
the pen and pencil, and as eminent for his {kill in architecture, was 
born at Arezzo, a city of "Puſcany, in 1514. He was at hilt a 


diſciple of William of Marſeilles, who painted upon glaſs, after-, 


wards of Andrea del Sarto, and at laſt of Michael Angelo. When 
the troubles of Florence were over, he returned to his own coun- 
try, where he found his father and mother dead of the plague, and 
five brethren left to his care, whom he was forced to maintain by 
the profits of his labour. He was a very goo. architect, and under- 
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{ood ornaments very well; and he executed innumerable works in, 
this way, as well as in painting. Not receiving much encouraged 
nent at Florence, he quitted the profeftion” of painting, and turned 
gold{mith; He fpent the moſt conſiderable part of his life in 
travelling over Italy, leaving in all places marks of his induſtry. 
He wrote“ A Hiſtory of the Lives of the molt excellent 
Painters,, Sculptors, Architects, &c.“ which he firſt publithed 
at Florence, in 2 vols. 1550; and reprinted in 1508, with large 
additions, and the heads of molt of the mafters. Alſo, “ Reflec- 
tions on his own Pictures,” He died at Florence in 1578, aged 
21; and was carried to Arezzo, where he was buried in @ chapel, 
of which he bimſcli had been the architect. | : | 
| —— — | ED 

VAVASSOR (Fravxcis), or Vavaſſcur, a Jeſuit of France, and 
eminently diſtnguilhed for his accompliſhments in the Belles Let- 
tres, was born in 1605 at Paray, a ſmall town in Charolois. He 
centered into the ſociety of the Jeſuits in 1621 3 and, after having 
{iuihed the courſe of his ſtudivs, taught polite literature and rhe- 
toric for ſeven years. Afterwards he was called to Paris, to explain 
tlic holy ſcriptures z; which province he ſultained for {ix and thirty 
cars, all the while cultivating poetry and claſſicah, literature, in 
which he particularly excelled. He died at Paris in Dec. 1681. 
He underſtood the Latin tongue very exactly, and alſo ſpoke it with 
the greateſt purity and elegance. His book © de ludicra dictione,“ 
printed in 1658, was written to oppole a bad taſte, which then 
prevailed in France, when the works of Scarron and Dattouci were 
read by every body; by ſhewing, that the Grecks and Romans 
knew nothing of the burleſque ſtyle, although Monſ. Le Clerc is 


- 


of opinion, that ſomething of it may be found in Ariſtophanes. 


e wrote it at the requelt of Balzac, who had a great diſlike to 
this ſtyle, which is in truth the remains of barbariſm ; but Balzac 
died before it was publithed. Another of his works, no lels excel- 
lent than the former, is his book © de Epigrammate,“ printed in 
1669, and reprinted with his “ Epigrams”” 1672, in 12mo. in 
which there are many new and yet juit obſervations. This piece 
laid the foundation of a diſpute between him and father Rapin ; 
who criticiſed epigrammatiſts, in his “ Reflections on Ariſ- 
totle's Poeſy,” printed in, 1674. A man jealous of his reputa= 
tion, and naturally ſplenetic, as Vayallor was, mult have been ex- 
tremely hurt-with this ; and jt appears very plainly that he was ſo; 
for, the year after, 1675, he publithed © Remarks upon the Reflec- 
tions on Rapin.“ Rapin complain<d Ioudly of this ill treatment, 
and Vavaſſor's book, by way of redreſs, was ſuppreſſed by order of 
the ſociety, Vavaſſor's other treatiſes are chiefly theological. 
VAUGELAS (CrLaupt Faves pt}, a moſt accurate and ele- 
gant French writer, was born of an ancient family at Chamberry 
in 1585, His father Antoine Favre, or Antony Faber, was firit 


Vor. VIII. Ne. 93: 3 prefident 
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of 
unn 


preſident of the ſenate of Chamberry, and publiſhed ſeve-al learned 
works upon law ſubjects. Vaugelas was ſent to the court very 
young, and there ſpent his whole life. He was gentleman in ordi- 
nary, and afterwards chamberlain to the duke of Orleans, whom 
he attended in all his retreats out of the kingdom: he was after— 
wards governor to the children of prince Thomas. He had a pen 
ſion from the crown early ſettled on him ; but it never was paid him, 
till cardinal Richehieu put the French-Academy upon forming a 
dictionary of the language, and the management of it being com- 
mitted to Vaugelas, the penſion was re-eſtabliſhed and punctually 
paid. But although he had other advantages beſides this, and a 
handſome patrimony from his father, yet the expence of attend- 
ing his malter and other misfortunes made him very poor; inſo— 
much that, when he dicd in 1605, he did not leave enough to 
ſatisfy his creditors, 5 ” 1 

He was one of thoſe who firſt corrected and regulated the French 
language. His principal talent was for proſe ; for, as to poetry, 
though he wrote ſome verſes in Italian that were admired, yet he 
could not ſucceed in French. He was the author of two very im- 
portant works: 1.“ Remarques ſur la Langue Francoiſe, Paris, 
1647,” in 4to. 2. © Quint-Curce de la vie & des actions d'Alex- 
andre le Grand, traduit du Latin, Paris, 1653,” in 4to. 


VAYER. See MOTHE LE VAVER. 


— — : 


VEGETIUS (Fiavivs Rxxarus) an ancient Latin writer, 


who lived in the fourth century, under the reign of Valentinian, to 
whom he dedicates a work, entitled.“ Epitome inſtitutorum rei 
militaris.” There are allo extant under Vegetius's name, if indeed 
the ſame Vegetius, of which Fabricius doubts, “ Artis Veterinariæ 


live Mutomedicinz libri quatuor.”” | 


VELSERUS (Marcus), a learned civilian and celebrated write 
of Germany, was deſcender of an ancient and wealthy family, anf 
born at Augſburg in 1558. He was educated with great care; and, 
as he dilcovered a love for polite literature, was ſent very young to 
Rome, to learn it of Antony Muretus : he was, there in the year 
1575- He joined to the ſtudy of antiquity ka of the Italian 
tongue; and made himſelf fo perfect a maſter of it, that he wrote 
it like a Florentine, Upon his return to his own country, he ap- 
pied himſelf to the bar in 1389; obtained the dignity of a ſenator 
in 1592; was advanced to be a member of the little council in 
1594; and was elected prætor in 1600. He diſcharged all theſe 
offices with great reputation, and was the ornament of his country. 
He was the author of divers good books, and publiſhed at different 
times the lives of ſeveral martyrs of Augſburg. He is ſuppoſed to 
be the author ot a celebrated' piece, called“ Squittinio della liberta 

Be, | | Veneta,“ 


—— 
3 


Veneta,“ which was publiſhed in 1612. He died in 1614, and left 
no iſſue by his marriage. . 8 5 
5 8 — 5 
VENDOME, (Lewis Jose, Duke of), great-grandſon of 
Henry IV. and fon of Lewis, duke of Vendome, was born in 
1654. At eighteen years of age, he made his firſt campaign in 
Holland, as a. volunteer under Lewis XIV. Hediſtinguithed him- 
ſelf at the taking of Luxemburgh in 1684, of Mons in 1691, and 
of Namur the following year, as he did, likewiſe, at the battles of 


Steenkirk and Marſaglia. After having paſſed through the various 


gradations as a ſoldier of fortune, he arrived at the rank of general ; 
and, in 1697, was ſent into Catalonia, where he gained a battle, 
and took the city of Barcelona. In 1702, he was appointed to the 
chief command in Italy, in the room of marſhal Villeroy, who 
had been extremely unfortunate in that country. Vendome gained 
two victories over the Imperialiſts at Santa Vittoria and Luzara, 
raiſed the blockade of Mantua, and obtained feveral other impor- 
tant advantages. The defection of the duke of Savoy having 
obliged him to turn his arms towards Piedmont, he defeated the 
rear-guard of the duke's army near Turin, on the 7th of May 
1704 : he beat prince Eugene, at Caſſano, in 1705; and the Count 
de Reventlau, at Calcinato, in 1706. He was on the point of 
taking Turin, when he was ſent into Flanders, in order once more 
to repair the loſſes which Villeroy had ſuſtained. Having attempted 
in vain to re-eſtabliſh the French affairs in that quarter, he was ſent 
into Spain, where his courage and abilities were diſtinguiſhed by 
tne ſucceſs they merited. Spain was at that time the theatre of war, 
between two competitors for the throne—the archduke Charles of 


Aultria, under the title of Charles III. and the duke of Anjou, 


grandſon of Lewis XIV. under the title of King Philip V. The 
latter had neither troops nor general: the prefence of | Vendome 
was equal to an army. A ſpirit of enthuſiaſm ſeized the nation. 
The duke, taking advantage of this ardour, purſued the hitherto 
victorious army of Charles II. and conducted Philip V. in triumph 
to Madrid. Vendome, as a reward for this fignal victory, was 
honoured with the rank of a prince of the blood: “ To you,” ſaid 
the grateful Philip,.“ I owe my crown.” Some time after, the 
arrival of a flotilla at Cadiz, enabled the king to give him a more 
ſubſtantial proof of his gratitude ;* which he did at a review, by 


putting into his hands an order for 50,000 pieces of eight for his 


cquipage. The duke was ſomethat ſurpriſed ; but, turning ſud- 
denly to the line, Theſe,” ſaid he, © are the brave fellows that 


fixed the fortune of Spain at Villavicioſa ; and theſe only are 
worthy of the king's favour.” He cauſed the whole ſum to be 


diſtributed in neceſſaries among the private men. Many cauſes 
. Contributed to render the two next campaigns languid and unpro- 
duCtive ; particularly the want of money, The army of king Phi- 

4 Av | 1 85 lip 
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lip was lag in a condition to take the field, onda ly aſter the 
death of the duke of Vendome, who did not long ſurvive the vic- 
tory of Villavicioſa. This great man died ſuddenly at Vignaios, of 
an indigeſtion, on the 1115 of June 1712, in the 59th year of his 
age. He was interred, in the Eſcurial among the infants and in— 
fantas of Spain. Ihis ilinitrions commander married one of the 
TR of the Prijice of Conde, but left no iſſue. 

PEE REL | 
Y \ VERGILL, (PoLynoOR: *). whole name in late editions is written 
Virgil; was born at Urbino in Italy in the fifteenth century. The 
fink work he publithed was, A Collection of Proverbs, 1498.“ 
Theſe Adages were printed thre or four times in a very ihort 
tpace ; and. this. ſucceſs encouraged him to undertake his book 
De rerum inventoribus,“ printed in 1499. After this, he was 
ſent, into England by pope Alexander VI. to collect the papal tri— 
bute, called | *eter-pence, Ile recommended himfelf in this coun- 
try. 0 elfettually to the powers in being, and was fo well picated 
with it, that, having obtained the dignity” of archdeacon in the 
church of Wells, ho: re ſolved to ſpend the remainder of his lite in 
England. Here he nndertook, at the command of Henry VII. 
fie Hittory of England,” upon which he ſpent upwards of 
delve years labour. It was printed feveral times, and very much 
read, notwithitar ding many 01 approved of it for 1ts partiality. 


In 1526, he publithed a treatiſe “ Of Procligics:“ ” which 7 


ſits of dialogues, and ſtrongly attacks divination. On account 6 
his health, he deſired to leave England in 1550. It was granted 
him the 2d of June; and, in coutideration of the public ſervice 
he was thought to have done the natian by his Hiſtory, he was 
permitted to. hold his archdeaconry of Wells, and his prebend of 
Nonington, notwithtlanding his abſence from the Kingdom, It is 
faid, that ** died at Urbino in 1555. 5 
— 

VERROCHIO. (AxpRTA), a Florentine, born in 1432, was 
well {killed in mathematicks, mulick, architecture, ſculpture, and 
painting. In a piece which he had made of St. John, baptizing 
our: Saviour, ' Leonardo da Vinci, who was one of his ſcholars, had 
by his order painted an angel, holding up ſome part of our Sa- 
V1Qur 5, garments; , Which ſo far excelled all the reſt of the piece, 
that Verrochio, vexed to be outdone by a youth, refulyed never to 
make uſe of the pencil any more. He was the firlt who found 
out the art of taking and preſerving the likeneſs of the face, by 
moulding off the features in plaſter of Paris. He underſtood 
calting very well, The Venetians would have employed him to 
have made a brazen flatue of Bartoſomco di Bergamo on horſe— 
back, and he drewa model of it in wax; but another being pre- 
ferred before him to caſt the ſtatue, he das ſo provoked, that, out 
of Pie. he broke off the head and legs of his model, and Te 
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The ſenate in vain ſent out orders to ſtop him; they declared, they 
would have his head cut off, if they could catch him; to which 
he publiſhed an anſwer, that, * if they ſhould cut off his head, 
it would be impoſlible to make another: whereas he could caſily 
make a head, and a finer one, for the model of his horſe.“ He 
was pardoned, and employ ed; but had not the plcafure of putting 
the horic in its place: for, over- heating himſelf in caſting it, he 
fell 11] of a pleuriſy, and died in 1488, aged / 50. | 

— —— | 

VERSCHURE (Hrw&y), a Dutch painter, was the fon of a 
captain, and born at Gorcum in 1627. His father, perceiving 
his turn for detigning, put him at eight years of age to a painter 
at Gorcum, who did nothing but portraits. Verſchure ſpent his 
time in this way, till he was thirteen; and then left his maſter, 
to learn the greater principles of his art at Utrecht. After he 
had continued about {1x years with Bot, a painter, of good repu— 
tation there, he travelled to Italy, and went firſt to Rome; where 
he frequented the academies, and employed himſelf in deſigning 
after the beſt models. His genius leading him to paint animals, 
| hunting, and battles, he ſtudied every thing that might be uſeful 
to him in thoſe ways. He deſigned landſcapes, and the famous 
buildings, not only in the neighbourhood of Rome, but all over 
Italy; which employment gave him a reliſh of architecture. He 
made a long ſtay at Rome, Florence, and Venice; and, after 
having lived ten years in Italy, he refolved to return to his own 
country. He paſſed through Swiſſerland into France; and while 
he was at Paris, met with a young gentleman, who was going to 
make the tour of Italy, and was prevailed on to accompany him. 
He ſpent three years more in Italy ; and then came back to Hol- 
land, arriving at Gorcum in the year 1662. His talent for battles 
put him upon that kind of painting; and, to raiſe himſelf to as 
much perfection in it as he could, he made a campaign in 1672. 
He was a man of ſo reſpectable a character, that he was choſen to 
be one of the magiſtrates of the city he lived in: and he accepted 
the office, with the condition that he ſhould not be obliged to quit 
his profeſſion. He ſpent his time very happily, was honoured as 
a magiſtrate, eſteemed as an artiſt, and beloyed by every body; 
when happening to undertake a ſmall voyage, he was caſt away 
two leagues from Dort and ee, the 6th of April 1699, aged 
ſixty-two. 4 5 

VERTOT (RENE AUBERT DE), an agreeable and elegant 
French writer in the way of hiſtory, was born of an ancient and 
noble family in Normandy, in 1655. Great care was taken of his 
education, and he was admitted early 1 into the order of Capuchins 
but his indifferent health not permitting him to continue here, he 


obtained a brief of the pope, to paſs from thence into the Regular 
Canons. 
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Being now at the very height of his glory, and in the moſt flou- 
niſhing condition imaginable, he ſuddenly formed a deſign of mak- 
ing a journey to Paleſtine. Many reaſons have been given, and 
more conjectures formed, about his motive to this ſtrange adven- 

ture; yet nothing certain appears concerning it. He ſet out with 

De Rimini, general of the Venetian army, whom he accompanied 
to Cyprus; from whence he paſſed to Jeruſalem. He was return- 
ing, at the invitation of the ſenate at Venice, to fill the 2 5 
chair 


Canons. He publiſhed, at different times, The Revolutions of cha 
Portugal, * The Revolutions of Sweden,” and, * The Revolu— mul 
tions of Rome.” He wrote alſo, © The Hiſtory of the Order of . 
Malta,“ Of che Origin of the Grandeur of the Court of Rome,” bo 
and fome other pieces. He died in 1735, aged almolt 80. 1 
_ A 
| VERTUE (GroRkGe), was born in'1684, in London, where he 885 
fl was put apprentice to an engraver of arms; but, his genius and 285 
1 ambition prompting him to appear in an higher ſphere, he ſet him- 
by ſelf with great application to learn the art "of drawing, in which 10 
i he became a good proficient. He applied this afterwards to en- ve 
graving, but was greatly reſtrained by the modeſty of his temper mY 
from making any conſiderable figure. Sir Godfrey Kneiler was | 10 
h his firit patron, and he was afterwards encouraged by lord Somers. : 
fl His works are numerous. He was alſo an antiquary, and his 1 
works are the works of an antiquary, in which light both he and - 
they have great merit; for he hath redeemed from obſcurity many = 
valuable remains of antiquity. He died in 1757. 5 
VESALIUS (ANDREAS), a celebrated aaron and phyſician, 
was deſcended from a family which had abounded with phylicians. # 
He was born at Bruſſels in 1512, or 1514. He was inſtructed in Q 
the languages and philoſophy at Louvain, and there gave early | 
tokens of his love for anatomy, and of his future ſkill in the know- 5 
| Jedge of the human body; for he was often amuting himſelf with 0 
qiſſecting rats, moles, dogs, and cats, and with inſpecting their N 
viſcera. Aſterwards he went to Paris, and ftudied phyſic under - 
| James Sylvius; but applied himſelf chiefly to anatomy, which was b 
1 then a ſcience very little known. He perfected himſelf in this , 
yt ſcience very early, as we may know from his work, „De Human 
Corp-ris Fabrica:“ which was compoſed by him at eighteen | 
6 vears of age. Afterwards he went to Louvain, and began to com- 55 
municate the knowledge he had acquired : then he travelled into | 
5 Italy, read lectures and made anatomical demonſtrations at Piſa, g 
Beiogna, and ſeveral other cities there. About 1337, the republic 
of Venice made him profeſſor in the univerſity of Padua, where 
he taught anatomy ſeven years: and Charles V. called him to be ; 
his phyſician, as he was alſo to Philip II. king of Spain. | p 
1 
{ 
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chair at Padua, become vacant in 156g by the death af Fallopius; ; 
but being ſhipwrecked and thrown upon the ifland of Zante, he 
perithed ev dying of hunger and hardſhip, Oct. 1564. His 
; body was afterwards found, and buried in the church of St. Mary 
in that iſland. He was the author of ſeveral works in his own 
way; the chief of which is already mentioned. He was married, 
but ſuch the querulous and imperious humour of his wife, that he 
never enjoyed much app at home. | 
—— 

VICTOR (Sextus AUREL1US), a Roman hiſtorian who flou- 
riſhed under the emperors Conſtants and Julian. Conſtantius 
made him a conſul, and honoured him with a brazen ſtatue, on 
account of his excellent qualifications ; although, as he owns of 
| himſelf, he was born in an obſcure village, and of poor and illi- 
tcrate parents. It is commonly believed, that he was an African. 
Two works of his are extant in the hiſtorical way: one“ De 
viris illuſtribus urbis Roma,” the other“ De Cæſaribus,“ to which 
is prefixed “ Libellus de origine gentis Romanz.” 

VICTORIUS (PETER), a very reſpectable perſon in the re— 
public of letters, was born of a noble tamily at Florence, in 1409. 
He was educated in a manner fuitable to his rank; and, notwith- 
ſtanding the poor helps in that age of ignorance, - made himſelf a 
perfect maſter of the Greek and Latin tongues. He was alſo 
deeply verſed in logic, moral philolophy, theology, and had ſome 
{kill in mathematics and aſtronomy. There are few authors of 
antiquity, but what are indebted more or leſs to the critical acumen 
and learning of Vittorius: but his edition of Cicero was his 
capital work. On the merit of this, Coſmo duke of Tufcany gave 
him a profeſſor's chair at Florence, which he filled with great re- 
ptitation and abilities. He ſent him alfo, in 1550, to congratu- 
late pope Julius III. on his election to the pontificate; when the 
Pope was ſo charmed with the addreſs and eloquence of Victo- 
rius, that he not only conferred upon him titles of honour, but 
preſented him alſo with a rich collar of gold. In 1557, this 
learned man was nominated a member of the ſenate at Þlorence, 
with extraordinary marks of diſtinction; yet continued as uſual to 
reſtore the text of ancient authors, as well as to compoſe works of 
his own. He had ſeveral invitations from foreign princes accom- 
panied with large promiſes, if he would honour them with his re- 
ſidence; but his love for his own country kept him at home. He 
died in 1585, aged 86. | 

—— | 

VIDA (Mazcus Hierxoxnrmus), an illuſtrious Latin poet of 
modern Italy, was born at Cremona in 1470, of an ancient and 
noble family, but not in great eircumſtances. He was liberally 
educated notwithſtanding; and, having la 4 the foundation of his 

[tuclies 
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ſtudies in "56 ee and philoſophy at Cremona or Mantua, he was 
ſ-nt to Padua; where, and afterwards at Bologna, he applied him- 
felf to poetry and divinity. It does not appear what time he ſpent 
at each of theſe pleces ; but he was very young when he entered 


into the congregation of regular canons of St. Mark at Mantua; | 


which he quitted however Rom after, and went to Rome, where 
he was received among/thoſe of St. John Lateran. Here the repu- 


tation of his fine parts and uncommon learning, and eſpec:ally of 


his talents and fxill in poetry, ſoon reached the ears of Leo X. 
which pontiiF, out of that ſingular regard he always ſhewed to men 
any way accomplithed, immediately drew him from the obſc utity 
of the cloiſter, by calling him to court, and ſhewing him many 
marks of favour and friendſhip ; particularly, by naming him, as 
he did ſoon after, for the priory of St. Silveſter at Tivoli. Tt WAS in 
this pleaſant retreat, that he began his poem, entitled“ Chriſtias;“ 
wh h he projected and undertook at the order of the pope. Howe 
ever, the death of both his parents, for they died almoſt together, 
interrupted it: and the death of his friend and patron Leo X. 
which happened toon afterin 1521, made him lay it-entirely aſide ; 


for as to Leo's ſucceſſor in the Holy See, Hadrian VI. he had no. 


notion of poetry and the fine arts, but, being a mere churchman, 
-unlidered them as unclerical, and therefore to be diſcouraged rather 
than promoted. Clement VII. however, who ſucceeded Hadrian 
in little more than a year, was not of this caſt, but more like Leo. 
ile commanded Vida to go on with the noble work he had begun ; 
and not only graciouſly received the poem when it was finithe d, 

but rewarded the poet with a bithopric. Vida was made biſhop of 
Alba in 1332; and, after continuing two years with Clement at 
Rome, went and reſided upon his ſee: where he performed all the 
othices of a good biſhoß and a good man tor thirty years. It ap- 
pears from the regiſters of the cathedral church of Cremona, that 
he was elected to that biſhopric ; but pope Paul III. who procured 
the election, dying before it took place, it afterwards became void. 

Je died in 1366, aged 96, and was buried in his own cathedral : 
yet the inhabitants of Cremona erected a noble monument and 
handſome inſcription in theirs ſoon after, for the ſake of doing 


honour to him and themſelves. Vida's poetical works were col 


jected by himfelt, and printed at Cremona in 1550, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
B-tides the poems, comprehended in theſe two volumes, others are 
aſcribe ed to him. He was alſo the author of ſome pieces in proſe. 
| — 3 | = | 

VILLIERS (GEORGE), duke of Buckingham, and memorable 

in Englith (tory, for having been the favourite of two kings, was 
* 2700 Aug. 90, 1592, at Brookeſby in Leiceſterſhire; and was the 
fon of Sir Georg. Villiers, by a fecond wife of the ancient family 
pf Beaumont. Early he was tent to a private ſchool in that county, 
but gever difcovered any geulüs for | letters; 10 that more regard was 
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had in the coutſe of his education to the e ee of a 
gz ntleman, than thoſe of a ſcholar. About eighteen, he travelled 
into France, where he perfectly learned the French language, with 
all the exerciſes of the noble ſſe; ſuch as feucing and dancing, in 
which laſt he particularly excelled. Soon after his return to ; wg 
land, which was at the end of three years, his mother, who was a 
ſagacious and enterpriſing woman, carried him to court. The 
king, about March 1614-15, went according to his cuſtom to 
rake his hunting pleaſures at Newmaiket; and the Cambridge 
ſcholars, who knew the king's humour, invited him to a play, 
called “ Ignoramus.““ At this play it was ſv contrived, that Vii- 
liers ſhould appear with all the advantages his mother could ſet him 
off with; and the king no ſooner calt his eyes upon him, than he 
conceived fuch a liking to the perſon of Villiers, that he reſolved 
to make him a maſter-piece; and to mould him, as it were, Plato- 
nically to his own 1dea. 

The king began to be weary of 1 F the earl of So- 
merſet; and many of the courtiers were ſufficiently angry and in- 
conſed againſt him, for being what they themſelves deſired to be. 
hefe therefore were pleaſed with the proſpect of a new favorite; 
and, out of their zeal to throw out Somerſet, did all they could to 
promote Villiers. Their endeavours, concurring with the incli- 
nations of the king, made the promotion of Villiers go glorioutly 
on; inſomuch that, in a few days aſter his firſt appearance at 
court, he was made cup-bearer to the king. He acted very few 
weeks upon this ſtage, when he mounted higher; and beingknighted, 
was at, the ſame time made a gentleman of the bed- chamber, and 
Knight of the order of the garter. In a ſhort time, he was made 
a baron, a viſcount, an earl, a marquis; he became lord high ad- 
miral of England, lord warden of the Cinque ports, maſter of the 
horſe; and entirely diſpoſed of the favours of the king. in con- 
{ering all the honours, and all the offices of the three kingdoms, 
| without a rival. In this he was guided more by appetite than 
judgment : and exalted almoſt all of lus own numerous family and 
| Jependants. 

In 1620, the marquis of Buckingham married the only daugh- 
ter of the earl of Rutland, who was the richeſt heirels in the king- 
dom. Some have ſaid, that he debauched her firit, and that the 
carl of Rutland threatened him into the marriage: but this may 
realonably be ranked with many other ſcandals and abuſive impu- 
tations, which now began to {pread very faſt againſt him. In 1623, 
the marquis perſuaded Charles prince of Wales, to make a jour- 
ney into Spain, and to fetch home his miſtreſs the infanta. The 
King was vehemently againſt this affair; but the ſolicitations of the 
prince and, the impetuoſity of the marquis prevailed. The mar- 
quis attended the prince, and was inade a duke in his abſence : yet 
it 1s certain that the king was never well pleaſcd with the duke, 
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after this journey into Spain; which was infinitely againſt his will, 


and contrived wholly by the duke out of envy, that the carl of Brit— 
tol ſhould have the {ole management of fo great am affair. 
| Charles ſucceeded to the throne in 1625; and the duke continued 
in the ſame degree of favour at the leaſt with the ſon, which he 
had enjoyed ſo many years under the father. The new king, from 
the death of the old, even to the death of the duke. himſelf, dif. 


covered the moſt entire confidence in, and even friendſhip to him, 


that ever king had ſhewed to any ſubject ; all preferments in church 
and ſtate were given by him; all his kindred and friends promoted 
to the degree in honour, or riches, or offices, that he thought fit; 


and all his enemies and enviers diſcountenanced, as he appointed. 


The parliament and people were however his enemies. All the 
actions of his life were ripped up, and ſurveyed; and all malicious 


gloſſes were made upon all he had ſaid, and all he had done. This 


bind of treatment was ſo ill-ſuited to the duke's great ſpirit, that, 
inſtead of breaking it, it wrought contrary effects. Tranſported 
with indignation, he. ventured to manifeſt a greater contempt than 
he ſhould have done; for he cauſed this and the next parliament 
to be quickly diſſolved, and upon every diſſolution had ſuch, as 
had given any offence, impriſoned or diſgraced. He cauſed new 
projects to be every day ſet on foot for raiſing money; and, in 
thort, he ſaid and did every thing with paſlion and violence. 


In this fatal conjuncture, and while the war with Spain was yet. 


kept up, a new war was precipitately declared againſt France : tor 


which no reaſonable cauſe could ever be aſſigned. But be it what 


it may, the fleet, which had been deſigned to have ſurpriſed Cales, 
was no ſooner returned without ſucceſs and with much damage, 
than it was repaired, and the army reinforced for the invaſion of 
France, Here the duke was general himſelf, and made that unfor- 
tunate deſcent upon the Iſle of Rhee, in which the flower of the 
army was loſt. Having returned to England, and repaired the 
fleet and the army, he was about to tranſport himſelf to the relief 
of Rochelle, which was then ſtraightly beſieged by the cardinal 
Richelieu; and to relieve which the duke was the more obliged, 
becauſe at the Ifle of Rhee he had received great ſupplies of vic- 
tuals and fome men from that town, the want of both which he 
laboured under at this time. He was at Portſmouth for this pur- 


poſe, when he was affaſſinated by Felton, on the 23d of Aug. 
2028, in the 4th year of the king, and in the 36th of his age. 


He pulled out the knife himſelf ; and being carried by his ſervants 
unto the table, that {ſtood in the fame hall, having ſtruggled with 
death near upon a quarter of an hour, at length he gave up the 
ghoſt about ten o'clock, and lay a long time after he was dead upon 

the table. | : 2 
VIELIERS (GzoRGz,), duke of Buckingham, and a very diſ- 
tinguiſked perſobage in the reign of Charles II. ſon of George 
* | | Villiers, 
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Villiers, duke of Buckingham, and little more than an infant 
when his father was murdered, was born at Wallingford-Houſe,. 
in the pariſh of St. Martin in the Fields, Jan. go, 1627, which 
being but the year before the fatal cataſtrophe of his father's death, 
the young duke was left a perfect infant, a circumſtance which is 
frequently prejudicial to the morals of men born to high rank and 
alfluence of fortune. The early parts of his education he received 
rom various domeſtic tutors; after which he was ſent to the uni- 
verfity of Cambridge, where having completed a courſe of ſtudies, 
he, with his brother lord Francis, went abroad, under the care of 
one Mr. Ayleſbury. Upon his return, which was not till after 
the breaking out of the civil wars, the king being at Oxford, his 
grace repaired thither, was preſented to his majeſty, and entered 
of Chriſt-Church- College. Upon the decline of the king's cauſe, 
he Stbends, CR into Scotland, and was with him art 
the battle of Worceſter in 1651, after which, making his eſcape 
beyond ſea, he again joined him, and was ſoon after, as a reward 
for this attachment, made knight of the garter. Deſirous, how- 
ever, of retrieving his affairs, he came privately to England; and, 
in 1657, married Mary, the daughter and ſole heireſs of Thomas 
lord Fairfax, through whoſe intereſt he recovered the greater part 
of the eſtate he had loſt, and the aſſurance of ſucceeding to an ac- 
cumulation of wealth in the right of his wife. After the Reſtora- 
tion, at which time he is ſaid to have poſſeſſed an eſtate of 20,0001], 
per annum, he was made one of the lords of the bed-chamber, 
called to the privy-council, and appointed lord-lieutenant of York- 
ſhire, and maſter of the horſe, All theſe high offices, however, 
he loſt again in the year 1666: for, having been refuſed the poſt of 
preſident of the North, he became diſaffected to the king, and it 
was diſcovered that he had carried on a ſecret correſpondence by let- 
ters and other tranſactions with one Dr. Heydon, tending to raiſe 
mutinies among his majeſty's forces, particularly in the navy, to 
{tir up ſedition among the people, and even to engage perſons in a 
conſpiracy for the ſeizing = ow of London. The detection 
of this affair ſo exafperated the king, who knew Buckingham to be 
capable of the blackeſt deſigns, that he immediately ordered him to 
be ſeized ; but the duke finding means, having defended his houſe 
tor ſome time by force, to make his eſcape, his majelly ſtruck him 
out of all his commiſſions, and iſſued out a proclamatjon, re- 
quiring his ſurrender by a certain day. However, on his making 
an humble ſubmiſſion, king Charles took .him again into favour, 
and the very next year reſtored him both to the privy-council and 
bed-chamber. But the duke's diſpoſition for intrigue and machi- 
nation could not long lie idle, having conceived a reſentment againſt 
the duke of Ormond, for having ated with ſome ſeverity againſt 
him in regard to the laſt- mentioned affair, he, in 1670, was ſup- 
poſed to be concerned in an attempt made on that nobleman's life, 
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by the ſante Blood who afterwards endeavoured to llcal the crown. 
But, as Charles II. like molt other men, was more ſenſible of in— 
Juries done to himfelf than others, it does not appear that this 
tranſaction hurt the duke's intereit at court; for, in 1671, he was 
inſtalled chancellor of the univerſity of Cambridge, and ſent am- 


baſſador to France, where he was very nobly entertained by Lewis 


XIV. and preſented by that monarch at his departure with a ſword 
and belt ſet with jewels, to the value of forty thoufand piltoles ; 

and the next year he was employed ina ſecond embaſſy to that king 
at Utrecht. However, in June 1674, he reſigned the chancellor. 
hip of Cambridge, and about the ſame time became a zealous par- 
tizan and favourer of the Nonconformifts. Feb. 16, 1676, his 
grace, with the earls of Saliſbury and Shafteſbury and lord Whar- 
ton, were committed to the Tower, by order of the Houſe of 
Lords, for a contempt, in refuſing to retract the purport of a ſpeech 
which the duke had made concerning a diſſolution of the parhia- 
ment. But, upon a petition to the king, he was diſc harged thence 
in May following. In 1680; having fold Wallingford Houſe in 
the Strand, he purchaſed a h ks at "Pow gate, Wan reſided there, 
joining with the carl of Shafte ſhury in all the violences of oppoti- 
tion. About the time of king Charles's death, he fell into an il] 
ſtate of health, and went wie the. conntry to his own manor of 
Helmiſley, in Wo kſhire, Where he generally patled his time in 
CPD and entertaining his friends. 'I his he continued until a 


fortnight before his death, an event which happencd at a tenant's 


houſe, at Kirkby Moorkide, April 16, 1688, after three days il]- 
nefs, of an ague aid fever, ariling from a cold which he caught by 


bitting on che provid aticr ox-hünting. His body was buried in 


g. 
Wellminſter-Abbey. His pocms, which indecd are not very nu— 


merous, are capita! in hen kind; but what will immortalize his 
memory v. hile our language (hall be underſtood, or true wit re- 
liſhed, is kis celebrated comedy of“ The Rehearſal, 1672.“ He 
was likewiſe the author of ſome other dramatic pieces; as, The 
Chances,” a comedy altered from Fletcher; The Reſtauration, 
or Right will mas lace, y 
moor, a farce; ; 'The Militam Couple, or, the Huſband may 
thank Himſelt,“ a fragment. He was the author of ſome proſe— 


pieces, among which were, “ An Eſſay upon Reaſon and Reli- 
gion.“ ina letter to Nevile Pain, Eſq. On Human Reaſon,” ad- 
dreſſed to Martin Clifford, Efq. © An Account of a Conference 


between the Duke and Father Fegerl. whom King James ſent 


to convert his Grace in his Sicknels: and, A ſhort Diſcourſe. 


upon the Rcaſonableneſs Men's having a Religion or Worſhip 
of God.” Ihe duke wrote alſo ſeveral Gl) poems, complimen— 
tar) and fatirical One is entitled, „ The Loſt Miſtreſs, a com- 


plaint againtt the Counteſs of — Shrewſbury, as is ſup- 


poſed 3 whole lord he killed in a ducl on her account, and who is 


: | . ſaid 


a tragi- comedy; © The Battle of Sedg- 
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VINCI (LEONARDO We an illuſtrious Italian painter, and 


univerſal genius, was de ſcended from a noble family! in Tuſcany, 


and born in a caſtle called Vinci, near Florence, in 1445. He was 
laced under Andrea Verrochis a celebrated painter of thay city ; 
but ſoon ſurpaſſed him and all his predeceſſors ſo much, that he is 


owned to have been the maſter of the third or n age of moderu 


painting. 
Having left Verrochio, he ſet up for himſelf, and did many paint- 


ings, which are ſtil] to be ſeen at Florence. He became in all re- 
ſpects a moſt accompliſhed perſon. He was a good architect, an 
able carver, and extiemely well verſed in the mechanics: he had a 
fine voice, and underſtood muſic, and both played and ſung as well 
as any man of Riis ine. 

Lewis Sforza, duke of Milan, called him to his court, and pre- 


vailed with him to be a director of the Academy for Architecture, | 


he had juſt eſtabliſhed ; where, Leonardo ſoon baniſhed all the old 
Gothic faſhions, and reduced ev ery thing to the happy ſimplicity 


and purity of the Greeks and Romans. After Leonardo had been. 


labouring fome years for the ſervice of Milan, in quality of architect 
and engineer, he was called, by the duke's order, to adorn and 
beautity it by his paintings, which he did. The wars. of Italy began 
now to interrupt him; and his friend and patron, duke Lewis, 
being defeated and. carried priſoner to France, the academy was 
deſtroyed, the profelſors turned adrift, and the arts effectually 
baniſhed out of Milan. In 1499, the year before duke Lewis's 


defeat, Leonardo being at Milan was defired, by the principals of 


the place, to contrive ſome new device for the entertainment of 
Lewis XII. of France, who was juſt then ready to make his en— 
trance into that city. Leonardo conſented, and accordingly made 
a very Curious automaton : it was the figure of a lion, whole inſide 
was ſo well furnithed with machinery, that it marched ont to mect 


the king; made a ſtand when it came before him; reared up on its 


hinder legs; and, opening its breaſt, preſented a ſcutchcon, with 
fleur de luces quartered upon it. 

The diſorders of Lombardy, and the misfortunes of his patrons 
the Sſorzi, obliging Leonardo to quit Milan, he retired to Florence; 
where he flouriſhed under the patronage of the Medici. In 1503, 
the Florentines reſolving to have their council-chamber painted, 


Leonardo, by a public decree was elected to the office; and got Mi- 


chael Angelo to aſſiſt him in painting one fide of it, while he him- 


ſelf painted the other. Leonardo kept cloſe to Florence, till 1313; 


and then went to Rome, ,which it is ſaid he had never yet ſeen. 
Leo X. then pope, who had a love for painting and the tine arts, 
received him graclutilly, and relolved to employ him ; upon which, 

| Leonardo 
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Leonardo ſet himſelf to the diſtilling of oils, and the preparing of 
varniſh, to cover his paintings with. He ſoon became weary of 


Rome, and, having an invitation from Francis I. removed into - 


France. He was above ſeventy years of age, when he undertook 


this journey: and it is probable, that the fatigues of it, together 


with the change of climate, contributed to the diſtemper of which 
he died. He languiſhed feveral months at Fontainebleau, during 
which time the king went frequently to fee him : and one day, as 
he was railing himſelf up in bed to thank the king for the honour 
tone him, he was at that inſtant ſeized with a tainting fit; and, 
Francis ſtocping to ſupport him, he expired in the arms of that mo- 
narch. He died in 1520. He compoſed a great number of dif- 
Hur ſes upon ſeveral curious ſubjects, among which were, © A Trea- 


le of the Nature, Egiiilibrinm, and Motion of Water;”” A 


Treatiſe of Anatomy ,'' “ The Anatomy of a Horſe *' “ A Trea- 
tile of Perſpective ;*' “A Treatiſe of Light and Shadows ;”” and, 
A Treatite of Painting ;” the laſt of which was the only one 
publiſhed. N | 

VINES (RicHAR PD), a learned and excellent divine, was born 
at Blazon in Leiceſterſhire, and educated in Magdalen-College, 
Cambridge, where he commenced M. A. From the univerſity he 
was lected (moſt probably at the recommendation of his contem- 
porary Thomas Cleveland) ſchool-maſter of Hinckley ; where he 
entered into holy orders, and (as appears by an extract from the re- 
21fter of that pariſh) married, and had at leaſt one child. After 
:£maining ſome time in the faithful diſcharge of his office at 
tIncxley-Schoot, he obtained the reftory of Weddington in War— 
Wiekſhire; and, at the beginning of the civil war, he was driven 


from his pariſh, and forced to take ſhelter in Coventry. When 


the aſſembly of divines which eſtabliſhed the Prefbyterian govern- 
ment in 1644 wascalled, Mr. Vines, who was a good fpeaker, was 


rnanimouvily choſen of their number, and was the champion of the 


party. White he was at London, he became miniſter of St. Cle- 
ment- Danes, and vicar of St. Lawrence-Jewry ; afterwards he re- 
moved to Watton in Hertfordthire ; and was appointed maſter of 
Pombroke-Hall, Cambridge, in 1645, by the earl of Mancheſter, 
an the ejection of Dr. Benjamin Lavey, but reſigned that and his 


living ot St. Jawrence-Jewry in 1650, on account of the engage- 


ment. II. joined in a letter from the principal miniſters of the 
city of London (preſented Jan. 1, 1645, to the aſſembly of divines 
titting at Weſtminſter by authority of parliament) complaining 
againſt the Independents. The parhament employed him in all 
their treatics with the king; and his majeſty, though of a different 
judgment, valusd him for his ingenuity, ſeldom ſpeaking to him 


without touching his hat, which Mr. Vines returned with moſt re- 


tpxctful language and geſtures. He came allo with the other London 
| miniſters 
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miniſters to offer their ſervices to pray with the king, the morning 


before his execution. In 1654, he was joined in a commiſſion to 


eject ſcandalous and ignorant miniſters and ſchool-maſters in Lon- 
don. He died in 1655, and was buried in the pariſh- church of St. 
Lawrence-Jewry ; which having been conſumed in the general con- 


flagration of 1666, no memorial of him is there to be traced, He 
was a perfect maſter of the Greek tongue, a good philologiſt, and 


an admirable diſputant. He was a thorough Calviniſt, and a bold, 

honeſt man, without pride or flattery. Thirty-two of his “ Son 

mons”” were publiſhed in 1662. | | 
— — 


VIRGIL, in Latin Pus14us VIII Ius Mako, the moſt 
excellent of all the ancient Roman poets, was born Oct. 15, U. C. 
684, in the conſulſhip of Pompey and Craſſus, at a village called 


Andes, not far from Mantua. His father was undoubtedly of loW 


birth and mean circumſtances, but by his induſtry fo much recom- 
mended himſelf to his maſter, that he gave him his daughter, 
named Maia, in marriage, as a reward of his fidelity. Our poet 
diſcovering early marks of a very fine genius, was ſent at twelve 
years old to {ſtudy at Cremona, where he continued till his feven- 
teenth year. He was then removed to Milan, and from thence to 
Naples, being the reſidence of ſeveral teachers of philoſophy and 
polite learning; and applied himſelf heartily to the ſtudy of the 
beſt Greek and Roman writers. But phyſic and mathematics were 
his favourite ſciences, which he cultivated with much care. He 
learned the Epicurean philoſophy under the celebrated Syro. His 
acquaintance with Varus, his firit patron, commenced by his being 
fellow-{tudent with him under this philoſopher. We have no cer- 
tain knowledge of the time and occaſion of Virgil's going to Rome, 
how his connections with the wits and men of quality began, nor 
how he was introduced to the court of Auguſtus. 

In the warmth of early youth, he famed a noble deſign, of writing 
an heroic poem On the Wars of Rome; but, after ſome attempts, 
was diſcouraged from proceeding, by the roughneſs and aſperity of 
the old Roman names. He turned himſelf, therefore, to paſtoral ; 


and, being captivated with the beauty and ſweetneſs of Theocritus, 


was ambitious to introduce this new ſpecies of poetry among the 
Romans. Has firſt performance in this way is ſuppoſed to have 
been written U. C. 709, the year before the death of Julius Czfar, 
when the poet was in his 253th year: it is entitled, “ Alexis.” 
Poſhbly “ 8 was his ſecond. Mr. Warton places“ Sile- 
nus“ next; which is ſaid to have been publicly recited on the ſtage 
by Cytheris, a celebrated comedian. Virgil's fifth eclogue is com- 
poſed in alluſion to the death and deification of Cæſar. The battle 


Philippi in 712, having put an end to the Roman liberty, the 


veteran ſoldiers began to murmur for their pay , and Auguſtus, to 
ward them, diſtributed among them tlie lands of Mantua and 


- Cremona. 
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Cremona. Virgil was involved in this common calamity, and ap- 
plied to Varus and Pollio, who warmly recoinmended him to Au- 
guttus, and procured d tor him his patrimony again, Full of grati- 
tude to Auguttus, he compoled the“ Tityrus, ? in which he i intro— 
duces two thepherds : : one of them, complaining of the diſtraction 
ot the times, and of the havock the ſoldiers made among the Man- 
nan farmers; the other, rejoicing for the recovery of his eſtate, 
and promiſing to honour the perſon who reſlored it to him as a god. 
But, our poet's joy was not of long continuance ; for, we are told, 
that when he returned to take poſſeſfion of his bb he was vio- 
lently atſaulted by the intruder, and would have certainly been killed 
by him, it he had not efcaped by ſwimming haflily over the Min- 
cio. Upon this unexpected diſappointment, melancholy and de- 
jected, he returned to Kome, to renew his petition ; and, during 
his journey, ſcems to have compoſed his ninth eclogue. . The cele- 
brated eclogue, entitled,“ Pollio,“ was cout in 714, upon 
the following occalion. The conſul Pollio on the part of Antony, 
and Mcenas on the part of Cæſar, had made up the differences 
between them; by agreeing, that Octavia, half. ſiſter to Cæſar, 


thould be given in marriage to Antony. This agreement cauſed an 


univerlal joy; and Virgil, in this eclogue, teſtified his. It is de- 
dicated to Pollio by name, who was at that time corfful ; and there- 
tore we are ſure of the date of this eclogue, as it is known that he 
enjoyed that high office in 714. In 715, Pollio was fent againſt 
the Parthint, a people of Illyricum; and during this expedition, 
Virgil relied to him a beautiful eclogue, calied © Pharmaceutria,” 
His! tenth and laſt eclogue is addreiled to Gallus. 

Boing in his 34th year, he retired to Naples ; and laid the plan 
of his anicabÞ + Georgics,” * which, he undertook at the entreaties 
of Macenas, to whom he dedicated them. I hey are divided into 


four books; and the ſubjects of them are particularly ſpecified in . 


the jour firlt lines of the firſt book. Corn and ploughing are the 
ſubjret of the firſt book; vines of the ſecond, cattle of the third, 
and bees of the fourth. 

He is ſuppoled to have been in his 45th year, when he began to 
write the © Encid.“ This poem may very well be conſidered as a 
political work. Virgil wrote in defence of the new uſurpation of 
the itate ; and all that can be offered in his vindication, which how- 
ever ſetms enough, is, that the Roman government could no longer 
be kept from falling into a tingle hand, and that the uſurper he 
wrote for was'as good a one as they could have. But, whatever 
may be ſaid of his motives for writing it, the poem has in all ages 


been highly appianded. Auguſtus was eager to peruſe it before it 


was fimihed ; and entreated him by letters to communicate it. The 
poet at 3 complied, and read himſelf the ſixth book to the em- 
peror, . hen Octavia, who had juſt loſt her fon Marcellus, the dar- 
ling of Rome, and adopted fon of Angurus, made one of the andi- 
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ence. Virgil had artfully inſerted a beautiful lamentation for the 

death of young Marcellus; upon hearing which, Octavia could bear 
no more, but fainted away, overcome with ſurpriſe and ſorrow. 
When the recovered, ſhe made the poet a preſent of ten ſeſterces 
for every line, which amounted in the whole to above 2000]. 

Ihe Eneid'' being brought to a concluſion, but not to the per- 
fection our author intended to give it, he refolved to travel into 
Greece, to correct and poliſh it at leiſure. Auguſtus, returning 
victorious from the Ealt, met with Virgil at Athens, who thought 
himſelf obliged to attend the emperor to Italy; but the poet was 
ſuddenly ſeized with a fatal diſtemper, which, being increaſed by 
the agitation of the veſſel, put an end to his life as ſoon as he 
Janded at Brundiſium. He died Sept. the 22d, in his 32d year. 


He had ordered in his will, that the“ ZAneid” fhould be burnt as an 


unfiniſhed poem ; but Avguſtus forbade it, and had it delivered to 
Varius and 7] ucca, with the {irific{t charge to make no additions, 
but only to publiſh it correctly. He died with ſuch ſteadineſs and 
tranquillity, as to be able to diate his own epitaph. His bones 


were carricd to Naples, according to his earneſt requeſt ; and a 


monument was erected at a finall dittance from the city. 


The genuine and undiſputed works of this poet are ten “ Ec- 


logues, or Bucolics,” four books of“ Georgics,” and the“ ZEneid*” 

in twelve books. The“ Culex,“ the Ceiris,”” and ſome {ſmaller 

pieces, called“ Catalecta,“ are ſubjoined to fome editions of his 

Works. . e „ f 
— —U 


VITFRUVIUS (MaRcus Virzuvivs PoLLIo), a great and 


famous architect of antiquity, born either at Rome or Verona, 
but it is not known which, was carefully educated by his parents, 


and initrufted in the whole circle of arts and ſciences. He was 


known to Julius Cæſar: afterwards recommended by Octavia to 
her brother Auguſtus Cziar ; and fo favoured and provided for by 
this emperor, as to be out of all fear of poverty as long as he lived. 
His books of architecture are addreſſed to Auguſtus Cæſar, and not 
only ſhew contummate {kill in that particular ſcience, but alſo very 
uncommon genius and natural abilities: they have been frequently 
printed. | | | 
VIVES (JoAx NHS Lupovicus), a very ingenious and learned 
man, 'was born at Valcntia or Valenza in Spain, in 1492. He 
learned grammar and claſſical learning in his own country; and 
went to Paris to ſtudy logic and philoſophy. But diſguſted with 
the ſophiltical and vain babblings which were common at that time 


among the ſtudents, he left Paris and went to Louvain ; where, in 


1519, he publithed a book againſt them, entitled,“ Contra Pleudo- 
Dalecticos.“ At Louvain he applied himſelf entirely to the 
Belles Lettres, aud became very coalummate therein. His reputa- 
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Ui tion was ſuch, that he was choſen to be preceptor to William de ev: 
1 Croy, afterwards archbiſhop of Toledo, and cardinal, who died it. 
in 1321. July 1517, he was made, though then at Louvain, one « WI 
of the firſt fellows of Corpus-Chriſti-College in Oxford, by the in 
founder thereof; his fame being ſpread over England, as well on im 
account of his great parts and learning, as for the peculiar reſpect im 
| and favour with which queen Catherine of Spain honoured him. wi 
g In 1522, he dedicated his © Commentary upon St. Auguſlin de en 
k Civitate Dei” to Henry VIII. which was fo acceptable to that Fr 
prince, that cardinal Wolſey by his order invited him over to Eng- Al 
land. He came in 1523, aud was employed to teach the princeſs he 
Mary polite literature and the Latin tongue: it was for her uſe, of 
that he wrote © De Ratione ſtudii puerilis,“ which he addretled io 7 
his patroneſs queen Catherine in 152g :,as he did the fame year . 
De inſtitutione fœminæ Chriitianz,” written by her command. dc 
During his ſtay in England, he reſided a good deal at Oxford; where 111 
he was admitted doctor of law, and read lectures in that and the to 
Belles Lettres. King Henry conceived ſuch an efleem for him, to 
that he accompanied his queen to Oxford, in order to be preſent at pl 
the lectures which he read to the princeſs Mary, who reſided 1" 
j there': nevertheleſs, when Vives afterwards preſumed to ſpeak and 1. 
write againſt the divorce of Catherine, Henry changed his counte- * 
nance towards him, and even confined him ſix months in priſon. rw 
Having obtained his liberty, he returned to the Netherlands, and Hh 
relided at Bruges ; where he married, and taught the Belles Lettres of 
as long as he lived. The year of his death is diſputed ; but all ſeem tc 
agreed, that he died ſomewhere between forty and fifty. His works tl 
were publiſhed at Baſil, in two volumes folio, 1555. 
VIVIANI (VincenT19), a great mathematician of Italy, was d 
5 born of a noble family at Florence, in 1621, and was inſtructed by = 
1 the illuſtrious Galileo. The firſt work which he undertook was his h 
, Divination upon Ariſteus, who was contemporary with Euclid, and 9 
y author of five books of Problems“ de locis ſolidis;”” the bare pro- ti 
0 poſitions of which were collected by Pappus, but the books are en- a 
j _ tirely loſt. He broke this work off before it was finithed, in order If 
b to apply himſelf to another of the ſame kind, and that was, to | v 
| reſtore the filth book of Appolionius's © Conic Sections.“ While \ 
he was engaged in this, the famous Borelli found, in the library of ( 
the great duke of Tuſcany, an Arabic manuſcript, with a Latin 
infeription, which imported, that it contained the eight books of 
Apollonius's © Conic Sections :” the eighth however of which was \ 
wanting in it. He carried this manuſcript to Rome, in order to 
f tranſlate it, with the afliſtance of a famous profeſſor of the Orien- 
tal languages. Viviant, very unwilling to loſe the fruits of his 4 
q labours, procured a certificate that he did not underſtand the Arabic | 
| language, and knew nothing of that manuſcript; aid would not 4 


1 | > even 
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even ſuffer Borelli to fend him an account of any thing relating to 
it. At laſt he finiſhed his book, and publithed it in 1659, in folio, 
with this title.“ De Maximis & Minimis Geometrica Divinatio 
in quintum Conicorum Apollonii Pergzi.” He was obliged to 
interrupt his ſtudies for the ſervice of his prince in an affair of great 
importance : it was, to prevent the inundations of the Tiber, in 

witich Catlini and he were employed fome time; but nothing was 

entirely executed. He was rewarded with a penſion by the king of 
France; and he reſolved upon this to finith his divination upon 

Ariſteus, with a view to dedicate it to that monarch. He was 

honoured by Ferdinand II. great duke of "Tuſcany, with the title 

of firſt mathematician to his highneſs; a title the more glorious, as 

Galileo had borne it. He reſolved three problems in geometry; 

which had been propoſed to all the mathematicians of Europe; and 
dedicated that Lats om the memory of Mr. Chapelain, under the 

title of“ Enodatio Problematum, &c.” In 1669, he, was choſen 

10 fill in the Royal-Academy of Sciences a place among the eight 

foreign aſſociates. This new favour re-animated his zeal ; and he 

publiſhed three books of his divination upon Ariſteus at Florence in 

1701, which he dedicated to the king of France. Itis a folio of 

128 pages. He died in 1703, aged 81. He laid out the fortune, 

which he had raiſed by the bounties of his prince, in building a 
magnificent houſe at Florence; in which he placed a buſt of Ga- 

Hlev, with ſeveral inſcriptions in honour of that great man. His 

opinions, with regard to religion, were very erroneous and ſtrange; 

tor, he believed the neceſſity of all things, the nullity of evil, and 

the participation of the univerſal ſoul. ; 


VOETIUS (GISBERT), a German divine, was born at Heuſ- 
den in 1389; and, after exerciſing the miniſtry in his own country, 
quitted his {tation, to follow armies and inſtruct ſoldiers, In 1634, 
he was choſen at Utrecht profeſſor of divinity and the Oriental lan- 
guages ; and maintained this ſituation, exerciſing ſome part of the 
time the functions of a miniſter, till 1677, when he died at the 
age of 87. He was the declared enemy of Deſcartes and his phi- 
loſophy, even to fanaticiſm. He was the author of ſeveral works, 
which are not now worth recording. His followers have been called 
Voetians, and have always been the greateſt adverſaries of the 
Cocceians. | | ; 

VOITURE (VincenT), a molt polite and elegant French 
writer, was the ſon of a wine-merchant, and born at Amiens in 
1598, His fine parts and delicate taſte for the Belles Lettres made 
hum very illuſtrious in an age which barbariſm and 1gnorance yet 
hung over, and eaſily introduced him to the great and polite world. 
{lis great reputation opened his way to court, and ,procured him 


penſions and honourable employs. He was ſent to Spain about 
| 3 0 | ſome 
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ſome affairs, whence out of curioſity he paſſed over to Africa: he 


was mightily careſſed at Madrid, where he compoſed verſes in ſuch 
pure and natural Spaniſh that every body aſcribed them to Lopez de 
Vega. He made two journeys to Rome, where, in 1638, he was 
admitted a member of the Academy of Humoriſts ; as he had been 
of the French Academy in 1634. He was the perſon employed to 
carry the news of the birth of Lewis XIV. to Florence; and had 
a place in the houſehold of that monarch. He had ſeveral conſi— 
derable penſions from the court; but the love of play kept him 


from being rich. He died in 1648. He wrote verſes in French, 


Spaniſh, and Italian; and there are ſome very fine lines written b 


him, but they are but few. His letters make the bulk of his works; 


and have been often printed in 2 vols. folio, in 12m0, 


VOLKOF (Fropos), the Garrick of Ruflia, whoſe talents for 
the ſtage were as great as thoſe of Sumorokot for dramatic compo- 
ſition, was a tradeſman's fon at Yaroflaf. This ſurpriſing genius, 
who was born in 1729, having diſcovered very early proots of great 
abilities, was ſent for his education to Moſcow, where he learnt 
the German tongue, mulic, and drawing. His father dying, and 
his mother marrying a ſecond huſband, who had eſtabliſhed a ma- 
nufacture of ſalt-petre and ſulphur, he applied himſelf to that trade; 
and going upon the buſineſs of his father-in-law to Peterſhurgh 
about 1741, his natural inclination for the ſtage led him to frequent 
the German plays, and to form an intimate acquaintance with fome 


of the actors. Upon his return to Varoſlaf, he conſtructed a ſtage - 


in a large apartment at his father-in-law's houſe ; painted the ſcenes 
himſelf ; and, with the afliitance of his four brothers, acted ſeveral 
times before a large allembly. "Their firlt performances were the 
ſcriptural hiſtories compoſed by the archbithop of Roſltof ; theſe 
were ſucceeded by the tragedies of Lomonozof and Sumorokof, and 
ſometimes ſatirical farces of their own compoſition againſt the in- 
habitants of Yaroſlaſ, As the ſpectators were admitted gratis at 
every repreſentation, his father-in-law objected to the expence. 


Ac-ordingly, Volkof conſtructed in 170, after his own plan, a 


large theatre, partly by ſubſcription, and partly at his own riſk; 
having fupplied it with ſcenes which he painted himſelf, and dreſſes 


which he allilted in making; and having procured an additional 


number of actors, whom he regularly inttructed, he and his troop 


performed with great applauſe before crowded audiences, who 
_ cheerfully paid for their admiſſion. In 1752, the empreſs Eliza- 
beth, informed of their ſuccels, ſummoned them to Peterſhurg, 


where they repreſented in the theatre of the court the tragedies of 
Sumorokot. In order to form the new troop to a greater degree of 


perfection, the tour principal actors were placed in the ſeminary of 

. * * f © * io * 
the cadets, where they remained four years. At the concluſion of 
that period a regular Ruſſian theatre was eſtablithed at the court, 
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three actreſſes were admitted, Sumorokof was appointed director, 
and 1000]. was allowed for the actors. Beſides this ſalary, they 
were permitted to perform once a week to the public, and the 
admiſſion- money was diſtributed among them without deditRtion, 
as the lights, muſic, and dreſſes, were provided at the expence of 
the empreſs. | 041 7 WE. 

The company continued to flouriſh under the patronage of 
Catherine TI. and the ſalaries of the actors were gradually in- 
creaſed to 22001. per annum. Volkof and his brother were 
ennobled, and received from their Imperial miſtreſs eſtates in 
land : he performed, for the laſt time, at Moſcow, in the tragedy 
of Zemira, a ſhort time before his death, which happened in 
176g, in the goth year of his age. He equally excelled in tragedy 
and comedy; and his principal merit conſiſted in characters of 
madneſs. He was tolerably verſed in muſic, and was no indit- 
{crent poet. | ry | £1] 


VOLTATRE (MaRtt-FRANcis AROUET DE), gentleman of 
the bed-chamber to the king of France, ancient chamberlain to 
the king of Pruſſia, and member of the academies of Paris, Rome, 
Florence, Bologna, London, &c. was born at Paris, Feb. 20, 
1694. His father, Francis Arouet, was © ancien notaire au 
Chitelet,” and treaſurer of the chamber of accounts; his mother, 

 Mary- Margaret Daumart. At the birth of this extraordinary 
man, who lived to the age of 85 years and ſome months, there 
was little probability of his being reared, and far a conſiderable 
time he continued remarkably feeble. In his earlieſt years he diſ- 
played a ready wit and a ſprightly imagination: and, as he ſaid of 
himſelf, made verſes before he was out of his cradle. He was 
educated under father Pore, in the college of Lewis the Great; 
and ſuch was his proficiency, that many of his Eſſays are now 
exiſting, which, though written when he was between 12 and 14, 
thew no marks of infancy. Having been ſent to the equity ſchools 
on his quitting college, he was fo diſguſted with the dryneſs of the 
law, that he devoted himſelf entirely to the muſes. Voltaire Had 
carly imbibed a turn for ſatire; and, for ſome philippics againſt 
the government, was impriſoned almoſt a year in the altile. He 
had before this period produced the tragedy of * Oedipus,” which 
was repreſented in 1748 with great ſucceſs; and the duke of 
Orleans happening to ſee it performed, was ſo delighted, that he 
obtained his releaſe from priſon. His father, whoſe ardent wiſh it 
was that the ſon ſhould have been an advocate, was preſent at one 
of the repreſentations of the new tragedy ; he was affected, even 
to tears; embraced his ſon amidſt the felicitations of the ladies of 
the court; and never more, from that time, expreſſed a wiſh that 
he thould become a lawyer. About 1720, he went to Bruflels 
- with Madam de Rupelmonde. The unhappy but celebrated Rouſſeau 
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being then in that city, the two pocts met, and ſoon conceived an 
unconquerabſe averſion for each other. Voltaire, on his return 10 
Paris, produced, in 1722, his tragedy of Mariamne,”” withont 
ſucceſs. His “ Artemira”” had experienced the fame fate in 1720, 


though it had charmed the diſcerning by the excellence of the 


zetry. Theſe mortihcations, joined to thoſe which were occa- 
tioned by his principles of imprudence, his ſentiments on religion, 
and the warmth of his temper, induced him to viſit England, 
iade,” King George J. and more 
particularly the princeſs of Wales (afterwards queen Carotine} 
-<{tinguifhed him by their protection, and obtained for him a great 


number of ſubſcriptions. This aid the foundation of a fortune, 


which was afterwards confiderably increaſed by the ſale of his 
writings, by the munificence of princes, by commerce, by a habit 
of regularity, and by an economy bordering on avarice, which he 
did not ſhake off till near the end of his life. On his return to 


France, in 1728, he placed the monty he carried with him from 
England into a lottery eſtabliſhed by M. Desforts, comptroller- 
general of the finances; he engaged deeply, and was ſucceſsful, 


In 1739, he publiſhed “ Brutus,“ the moſt nervous of all his 
tragedies, which was more applauded by the judges of good: 
writing than by the ſpeRators. The firſt wits of the time, Fon- 
tenelſe, La Motte, and others, adviſed him to give up the draina, 
as not being his proper forte. He anſwered them by publithing 
„Zara,“ the molt affecting, perhaps, of all his tragedies. His 
i Lettres Philoſophiques,” abounding in bold expreſſions and 
indecent witticiſtas againſt religion, having been burnt by a decree 
of the parliament of Paris, and a warrant being 1iJued for appre- 
hending the author in 173%, Voltaire very prudently withdrew, 
and was ſheltered by the marchioneſs du Chatelet, in her caſtle of 
Cirey, on me borders of Champagne and Lorraine, who entered 
with him on the ſtudy of the * Syſtem”? of Leibnitz, and the 
Principia“ of Newton. A gallery was built, in which Voltaire 
formed a good collection of natural hiſtory, and made an infinite 


number of experiments on light and electricity. He laboured in 


the mean time on his Elements of the Newtonian Philoſophy,” 
then totally unknown in France, and which the numerous adnirers 
of Des Cartes were very hte deſirous ſhould be known. Tn the 
midlt of theſe philoſophic purſuits, he produced the tragedy ot 
„ Alzira.” He was now in the meridian of his age and genius, 
as was evident from the tragedy of“ Mahomet,“ firſt acted in 


1741; but it was repreſented to the © procureur general“ as a per- 


formance offenſive to religion; and the author, by order of cardinal 
Fleury, withdrew it from the flage. © Merope,” played two years 


after, in 1749, gave an idea of a ſpecies of tragedy, of which few 


models had exiſted. It was at the repreſentation of this tragedy 
what the pit and boxes were clamorous for a light of the author; 
| 5 : : yer 
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yet it was ſeverely criticiſed when it came from the preſs. He 
now became a favourite at court, through the intereſt of madam 
« &Etiole, afterwards marchioneſs of Pompadour. Being employed 
in preparing the feltivities that were celebrated on the marriage of 
the Dauphin, bel attained additional honours by compoling 4 The * 
Princeſs of Navarre,” He was appointed a gemleman of the 
bed-chamber in ordinary, and hiſtoriographer o France; He had 
trequently attempted to gain admittance into the Academy of 
Sciences, but could not obtain his wiſh till 1746, When he was 
the firſt who broke through the avſurd-cuſtom of filling an inau- 
gural ſpeech with the fulſome adulation of Richelic*; an example 
ſoon followed by other academicians. From the ſatires occaſioned 
by this innovation he felt ſo much uneafineſs, that he was glad to 
retire with the marchioneſs du Chatelet to Luneville, in the neigh- 
bourhood of king Staniflaus. The marchioneſs dying in 17493 
Voltaire returned to Paris, where his ſlay was but, ſhort. He 
magined he thould find in a foreign country a greater degree of 
applauſe, tranquillity, and reward, and augment at the ſame time 
both his fortune and reputation, which were already very conſider- 
able. Ihe king of Pruſſia, who had repeatedly invited him to his 
court, and who would have' given any thing to have got him away 
from Siletia, attached him at laſt to his perſon by a penſion of 
22,000 livres, and the hope of further favour. From the particu- 
lar reſpect that was was paid to him, his time was now ſpent in, 
the moſt agreeable manner. But this happineſs was ſoon at an 
end; a diſpute which our poet had with Maupertnis, the preſident 
of the academy at Berlin, was followed by diſgrace ; accordingly 
he ſent'to the king the key of his office as chamberlain, and the 
crols of the order of Merit ; but the king returned him the key 
and the ribbon: Things aſſumed a different aſpect when he took: 
ſhelter with the ducheſs of Saxe-Gotha. Maupertuis took the 
advantage of miſrepreſenting him in his abſence; and he was de- 
tained by the king's order, at Francfort on the Maine, till he had 
given up a volume of “ Royal Verſes.” Having regained his 
liberty, he endeavoured to negotiate a return to Paris; but this he 
was not able to accompliſh, ſince one of his poems, which was 
both impious and obſcene, had begun to make a noiſe. He was 
reſident for about a year at Colwar, whence retiring to Geneva, 
he purchaſed a beautiful villa near that city, where he enjoyed the 
homages of the Genevans and of occaſional travellers; and for a 
hort time was infinitely charmed with his agreeable retirement, 
which the quarrels that agitated the little republic of Geneva com- 
pelled him ſoon to quit, He was accuſed: of privately fomenting 
the diſputes, of leaning towards the prevailing party, and laughing 
at both, Compelled to abandon, Les Delices (which was the name 
of his country-houſe) he fixed himſelf in France, within a league 
of Geneva, in Le Pays de Gex, an almoſt ſavage deſert, * | 
| | | a 
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had the ſatisfaction of fertilizing. Overloaded with glory and 


wealth, he was not happy, becauſe he never could content himſelf 


with what he poſſeſſed. At length, in the beginning of 1778, 
he determined to exchange the tranquillity of Ferney for the in— 
centc and bultle of the capital, where he met with the moſt flat— 
tering reception. Such honours were decreed him by the acade— 
mies as till then had been unknown; he was crowned in a full 
theatre, and diilingniſhed by the public with the ſtrongeſt enthu— 
tialm. Bur the philoſopher of fourfcore ſoon fell a victim to this 
indiſcreet officiouſneſs: the tatigue of viſits and attendance at 


theatrical repreſentations, the change of regimen and mode of 


living, inflamed his blood, already too much diſordered. On his 
arrival, he had a violent hæmorrhage, which greatly impaired him. 
Some days before his laſt illneſs, the idea of approaching death 
tormented him. At lalt, not being able to obtain fleep, he took 


a large doſe of opium, which deprived him of his ſenſes. He 


died May 30. 1779, and was buried at Sellices, a Benedictine 
abbey between Nogent and Troyes. He confeſſed himſelf at the 
time he had the vomiting of blood, and even made a fort of pro- 
ſeſſion of faith: this was ſuppoled to be policy and illufion, and 
ſerved only to ſhew the ſuppleneſs of this ſingular man; who was 
a Freethinker at London, a Carteſian at Verſailles, a Chriſtian at 
Nancy, and an Intidel at Berlin. In ſociety, he was alternately 
an Ariſtippus and a Diogenes. There are ſeveral editions of his 
works. ET ES | 
VORSTIUS (ConraDE), a learned divine, was born at Cologne 
in 1309; took his doctor's degree at Heidelburg ; and, after many 
other preterments, ſucceeded Arminius in the divinity-chair at Ley- 
den, in 1611. This greatly alarmed the Calviniſts, who rouſed the 


religious zeal of our James I. and prevailed with him to delire_ 


the republic of Holland to drive out ſuch an heretic. * He ſeemed 
to be more warmly intereſted in driving this profeſſor out of his 
chair, than in fixing his ſon-in-law on the throne of Bohemia; 
and cauſed Vorſtius's book ** de Deo'' to be burnt at London and 
the two univerſities, He drew up a catalogue of the ſeberal here- 
fies he had found in that work, and commanded his reſident at the 
Hague to notify to the States, that he greatly deteited thoſe hereſies, 
and thoſe who ſhould tolerate them, The States anſwered, that, 
it Vorſtius maintained the errors Jaid to his charge, they would not 
iuffer him to live among them. This anſwer did not appeale the 
king; and he again pretled them with greater earneſtneſs to baniſh 
Vorttius, though he thould deny the errors laid to his charge; but, 
ii he ſhould own and perſiſt in them, he was firmly of opinion, 
that burning was too mild a puniſhment for him. He declared, 
that, if they did not ufe their utmoſt endeavours to extirpate this 


riſing herefy, he ſhould publicly protelt againſt ſuch abominations; 
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in quality of defender of the faith, ſhould exhort all Proteſtant 
churches to join in one general reſolution to extinguiſh and ſend 
to hell theſe abominable newly-broached hereſies; and, with 
regard to himſelf, would forbid all his ſubjects to frequent ſo 
pettilential a place as the univerſity of Leyden. To his menaces, 
ne added the errors of his pen, and publiſhed a book againſt Vor- 
tins: who replied in the moſt reſpectful terms; but at laſt, through 
the influence of the king's deputies, was declared unworthy of the 
\rotefforſhip, diveſted of his employment, and ſentenced to per- 
petual baniſhment by the ſynod of Dort. Hz lay concealed two 
years, and was often in danger of death from the zea} of furious 
| bigots. At length, however, he found an aſylum in the domi- 
nions of the duke of Holſtein; who took the remains of the 
Arminians under his protection, and aſſigned them a ſpot of 
ground for building a city. He died at Tonningen in 1622, with 
the {trongelt tokens of piety and reſignation. His body was cars 
ried to Fredericſtadt, the newly-raiſed city of the Arminians, 
where he was buried with conſiderable ſplendour. He wrote many 
things againſt the Roman Catholics, as well as his own particular 
adverſarics. 25 | 
VOSSIUS (oN GERARDUS), a very learned and excellent 
man, was born in Germany, at a town in the neighbourhood of 
Heidelburg, in 1577. His father was a native of Ruremond ; 
but, upon embracing the Reformed religion, left that place, and 
went into the Palatinate, where he ſtudied divinity, and became a 
miniſter in 1575. He removed to Leyden the year after this ſon 
was born, and was admitted a member of the univerſity there, 
He made ſome removes after that, and ſettled at length at Dort, 
where he buried his firſt wife, married a fecond, and died about 
three months after. Gerard John Voflius was only in his eighth 
year when he loſt his father, and the circumſtances he was left in 
were not ſufficient to do juſtice in an education to ſuch excellent 
natural parts as his: however, he ſupplied all defects by his aſſi- 
duity and unwearied application. He learned Latin, Greek, and 
Philoſophy at Dort. In 1595, he went to Leyden, where he 
purſued theſe ſtudies, joining mathemarics to them, and was made 
maſter of arts and doctor in philoſophy in 1598. Then he 
applied himſelf to divinity and the Hebrew tongue; and his father 
having left him a library well furniſhed with books of eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory and theology, he was led betimes to be deeply verſed in 
theſe branches of knowledge. The curators of the academy were 
upon the point of chooſing him profeſſor of phyſic, when he was 
invited to be director of the college at Dort; which would have 
been thought a place of too much gravity and importance for ſo 
young a man, 1i there had not been ſomething very reſpectable in 
his character. He married a miniſter's daughter of Dort, in 
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February 1602, who died in 1607, having brought him three chil- 
dren, He married a ſecond wife ſix months after, by whom he 
had five ſons and two dau 


pliſhed perſon, came to an untimely end, for having an inclination 
to ſlide, according to the cuſtom of the country, upon the canals 
near Leyden, the ice broke under her and the was drowned. 

n 1614, an attempt was made to draw him to Steinfurt, to be 
divinity-profeſſor there; but the univerſty of Leyden having 
named him at the ſame time to be director of the theological 
college, which the States of Holland had juſt founded in that 
town, he thought it better to accept this latter æmploy. Four 
years after, he was made profeſſor of eloquence and chronology in 

the academy: which was a place more agreeable to his tate. 
Though he took all imaginable care to keep himſelf clear from 
the 8 about grace and predeſtination, which then ran high 
among the miniſters of that country; yet his precautions did not 
avail, for he was entangled in ſpite of them. He had rendered 
himſelf ſuſpected and obnoxious to the Gomariſts, who had pre- 


vailed in the ſynod of Dort, held in 1612, becauſe he had openly 


favourcd the toleration of the Remonſtrants, and becauſe, in his 
hiſtory of the Pelagian controverſy, printed in 1618, he had 
attirmed, that the ſentiments of St. Auguſtin upon grace and pre- 


deſtination were not the moſt ancient, and that thoſe of the Re- 


monſtrants were different from thoſe of the Semi-Pelagians. He 
did not ſeparate himſelf from the communion of the Auti-Remon— 
ſtrants; yet they knowing full well, that he neither approved their 
doctrines nor their conduct, had him turned out at the ſynod of 
Tergou, held in 1620. The year after, another ſynod was held 
at Rotterdam; where it was ordered, that he ſhould be received 
again, provided he would promiſe neither to do nor ſay any thing 
againſt the ſynod of Dort, and would alſo retra& the errors ad- 
vanced in his hiſtory of Pelagianiſm. They had hard work to 
bring him to do either of theſe; but putting a ſtop to his teaching 
pupils, and occaſioning him thereby a greater loſs than his ſituation 
and circumſtances could bear, they drew him in 1624 to make 
ſome promiſes of this kind. : | | | 

But whatever diſgrace his Pelagian hiftory might fix upon him, 


and whatever detriment it might be to him in Holland, it procured 


him both honour and profit trom England, where it was by ſome 
exceedingly well recehed. Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
elleemed it infinitely ; and obtained leave of king Charles I. for 
Voſſius to hold a prebend in the church of Canterbury, while he 
reſided at Leyden ; which prebend did more than indemnify him 
for the damages he had ſuſtained there, He came over to be in- 

| EMS {talled, 


o daughters. Theſe children were educated 

with the utmoſt care, ſo that his houſe was called the habitation of 
Apollo and the muſes. He had the misfortune to ſurvive them al! 
except Iſaac. Voſſius; and one of his daughters, a very accom- 
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ſtalled, took a doctor of law's degree at Oxford, and then returned. 
This was in 1629. The town of Amſterdam, Having formed a 
rojct, in 1630, of erecting an univerſity, cait their eyes upon 
Vola, whom they propoſed to be as it were the foundation-ſtone 
of its reputation and credit. The town of Leyden complained 
loudly of this deſign, as injurious to, their own univerſity; which, 
they ſaid, had had the preference aſſigned to it above all the other 
towns of Holland, becauſe Leyden had ſuſtained in 1574, a long 
ſiege againlt the Spantards ; and they were ſtill more averſe to it, 
becauſc they had no inclination to part with Voſſius. The town of 
Amſterdam, however, carried their purpoſe into execution; and 
Vollius went thither in 1633. to be profellor of hiſtory. He died 
there in 1649, aged 72 years; after having written and publiſhed as 
many works as, when they came to be collected and printed at Am- 
ſterdam in 159g, and the hve following years, amounted to 6 vols. 
in folio. His principal things are, “ Eiymologicon Lingua 
Latinæ;'“ «De Origine & Progreſſu Idololatriæ;“ “ De Hiſtoricis 
Graecis;” “ De Hiſtoricis Latinis;“ “ De Arte Grammatica;“ 
De vitiis ſermonis & gloſſematis Latino-Barbaris ;*' “ Inſtitutiones 
Oratoriæ; „ Inſtitutiones Poeticæ ;“ Ars Hiſtorica;“ „De 
quatuor artibus popularibus, Grammatice, Gymnaſtice, Mutice, 
& Graphice ;” © De Philologia;“ © De Univerſa Matheſeos naturg 
& conllitutione ;** © De Philolophia ;” De Philoſophorum ſectis;“ 
De veterum Poetarum temporibus.“' | Re 
VOSSIUS {Isaac), a man of great parts and learning, was the 
fon of the preceding, and born ot his fecond wife at Leyden, in 
1618. He had no maſter but his father in any thing he was taught; 
and his whole life was ſpent in ſtudying., His merit having recom- 
mended him to the natice of Chriſtina of Sweden, the queen ſub- 
mitted to .o-reſpond with him by letters, and employed him in 
ſome literary commiſſions. He even, made ſeveral journies in to 
Sweden by her order, and had the honour of teaching her majeſty 
the Greek language ; but, being there in 1662, with M. Huet and 
Bochart, the eq to ſee him, becauſe the had heard that he in- 
tended to write againſt Salmaſius, for whom ſhe had a moſt parti- 
cular regard. Atter the death of his father, he was offered the 
hiſtory-profeſſorſhip there, but refuſed it, preferring a ſtudious re- 
tirement to any honours. In 1670, he came over to England, and 
was that year created doctor of laws at Oxford. In 1673, Charles 
II. made him canon of Windſor, aſſigning him lodgings in the 
caitle ; where he died Feb. 10, 1688. His works, though very 
numerous, are yet neither fo uſeful nor voluminous, as his tather's. 
Beſides Iſaac Voſſius, there were other brothers, who, though 
or died before their father, yet left ſome monuments of literature 
and abilities behind them. er or Dionyſius Voſſius, born at 
Dort, became learned in the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, Chal- 
„ 3 8 tee, 
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dee, Arabic, French, Italian, and Spaniſh languages; and there is 


of his, among other ſmall things, “ Maimonides de Idololatria, : 


cum Latina verſione & notis,” printed at the end of his father's 


work De Origine & Progreſſu Idololatriz ;”” and fome notes upon 


Cæſar's Commentaries, to be found in the edition of «« Graevius at 
Amſterdam in 1697.” Francis Voſhus publiſhed a Latin poem in 
1640,” upon a naval victory gained by the celebrated Van Trump. 
Gerard Voſſius wrote notes upon Paterculus, printed by Elzevir 
1639, in 12mo. Matthew Voſſius publiſhed at Amſterdam, 16335, 
„ Annalium Hollandiæ Zclandiz:que libri quinque,” in to. 


There was alſo Gerard Voſlius, a very learned man, whom ſome 


have confounded with John Gerard Voſhus ; but he was a different 
. perſon, and does not appear to have been related to the family of 
Gerard. He was an ecclefiaftic of the church of Rome, employed 
in ſome conſiderable offices under the popes, and died at Liege, 
where he was born in 1609. He publiſhed a Latin commentary 
upon © Cicero in Somnium Scipionis,” at Rome in 1575; and all 
the works of Gregory Thaumaturgus, Ephrem Syrus, and ſome 
pieces of John Chry ſoſtom and Theodoret, with Latin verlions and 
1 5 | Op: | 
| . | 
- VOUET (Simon), a French painter, very celebrated in his day, 
was born in Paris in 1582; and bred up under his father, who was 
a painter allo, He knew ſo inuch of his art, and was in ſuch re- 


pute, at twenty years of age, that Monf. de Sancy, who was going 


ambaſſador to Conſtantinople, took him with him as his painter. 
From thence he went to Venice; and afterwards ſettling himſelf 
at Rome, became ſo illuſtrious in his profeſſion, that, beſides the 
favours which he received from pope Urban VIII. and the cardina! 
his nephew, he was choſen prince of the Roman Academy of St. 
Luke. He ſtayed fourteen years in Italy; and then, in 1627, 
Lewis XIII. who, in conlideration of his capacity had allowed 
him a penſion all the while he was abroad, ſent for him home to 
work in his palaces. He practiſed both in portraits and hiſtories. 
His greatelt perfection lay in his agreeable colouring, and his briſk 
and lively pencil; otherwiſe he was but very indifferently qualified. 
He died rather worn out with labour than years, in 1641, aged 59. 
Dorigny, who was his ſon-in-law, as well as his pupil, engraved 
the greateſt part of his works. He had a brother, whoſe'name was 
Aubin Vouet, who painted after his manger, and was a tolerable 
pertormer. 255 | | AST 


URCEUS (ANTHONY Coprus), a moſt learned and unfortu- 
nate Italian, was born at. Ravenna, according to Pictius Valerianus ; 
but Geſner, quoting Bartholomew of Bojogna, declares, that he 
was born in 1446 at Herberia, a ſmall town about ſeven miles 
from Modena. This learned man lived at Forli, and had an apart- 
ment in the palace. His room was ſo very dark, that he Was 

„ | | — | forced 
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forced to uſe a candle in the day-time ; and one day going abroad 
without putting it out, his library was ſet on fire, and ſome papers 
which he had prepared for the preſs were burned. The inſtant he 
was informed of this ill news, he 'was affected even to madneſs. 


Je ran furiouſly to the palace; and ſtopping at the door of his 


Apartment, broke out into profane exclamations. Thoſe, who 
heard his blaſphemous expreſſions, endeavoured to comfort him, 


but all to no purpoſe ; for the ſocicty of mankind being no longer 


ſupportable to him, he left the City, and retired like a lavage to the 
deep ſolitude of a wood. Some ſay, he was murdered there by 
lb. others, that he diedat Bologna in 1500, after much con- 
tritiom and penitence. His works, printed at Baſil in 1540, conſiſt 
of ſpeeches, letters, and poems. 

URSUS (NicnoLas RAIMARVUS), a very extraordinary perſon, 
and diſtinguiſhed in the ſcience of aſtronomy, was born at Henſtedt 
in Dithmarſen, which is part of the dukedom of Holſtein, about 
1550. - He was a ſwineherd in his younger years, and did not begin, 
10 read till he was eighteen ; and then he employed all the hours 
he could ſpare from his hogs, in learning to read and write. Ile 
afterwards applied himſelf to the itudy of” learning the languages; 
and, having a ſtrong genius, made a very ſwift progreſs in Latin and 
Greek, He alſo learned the French tongue, the mathematics, 
aſtronomy, and philoſophy ; and moſt of them without the ,afliit= 
ance of a maſter. Having left his native country, he gained a 
livelihood by teaching; which he did in Denmark in 1584, and 
on the frontiers of Pomerania and Poland in 1583. It was in this 
aſt place, that he invented a new ſyſtem of altronomy, very little 
different trom that of Tycho Brahe. He communicated it in 1586, 
to the landgrave of Helle, which gave riſe to a terrible diſpute 
between him and Tycho Brahe. Tycho charged him with being, 


a plagiary. Urſus, upon this accuſation, wrote furiouſly againſt 


Tycho; called the honour of his invention into queſtion, aſcribing 
the ſyſtem which he pretended his own to Apollonius Pergæus; and, 
in ſhort, abuſed him in ſo brutal a manner, that he was going to be 
proſecuted for it. He was afterwards invited, by his imperial ma- 
jeſty, to teach the mathematics in Prague; from which city, to 
avoid the preſence of Tycho Brahe, he withdrew ſilently in 1589, 
and died ſoon after. He wrote ſeveral works, which diſcover the 
marks of his haſty ſtudies ; his erudition being indigeſted, and his 
Kyle incorrect. . 8 | | | 
— — | 


USHER (Jaws), archbiſhop of Armagh in Ireland, and a 


molt illuſtrious prelate, as well for his piety and other virtues, as, 


for his great abilities and profound erudition, was deſcended from 
a very ancient family, and born at Dublin, Jan. 4, 1580. His 


father was one of the fix clerks in chancery ; his mother, the 


daughter 
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daughter of James Stanihurſt, thrice ſpeaker of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, recorder of the city of Dublin, and ons of the maſters in 
chancery. This gentleman is memorable for having firſt moved 
queen Elizabeth to tound and endow a college and, univertity at 
Dublin; in which he was vigoroufly ſeconded by Henry Uther, 
archbithop of Armagh, WHO was James Uther's uncle, and a very 
wiſe and learned prelate. James dilcovered great parts and a ſtrong 
paſſion for books from his infancy ; and this remarkable circum- 
tance attended the beginning of his literary purſuits, that he was 
taught to read by two aunts, who had been blind from their cradle. 
At eight years of age, he was ſent to a ſchool, Which was opened 
by Mr. James Fullerton and Mr. James Hamilton, two young Scots 
gentlemen; who were placed at Dublin by king James I. then 
only king of Scotland, to keep a correſpondence with the Pro- 
teſtant nability and gentry there, in order to ſecure an intereſt it; 
that kingdom, when queen Elizabeth ſhould die. Having conti- 
nued five years under theſe excellent maſters, and made a progreſs 
far beyond his age, he was admitted into the college of Dublin, 
which was finiſhed that very year, 159g. He was one of ihe three 
firſt ſtudents who were admitted. Here he learned logic, and the 
phfloſophy of Ariſtotle, under Mr, Hamilton, one of his maſters, 
who was now made proteilor of the univerſity : and though, as we 
are told, his love of poetry and cards retarded his. ſtudies tor ſome 


time, mh he ſoon recovered himfelf from theſe habits, and applied 
books again with great vigour. At fourteen years of age, he 


to boo 
began to make extracts from all the hiſtorical books he could meet 


with, in order to fix the facts more firmly in his memory: and 


between fifteen and ſixteen, he had made ſuch a proficiency in chro- 


nology, that he had drawn up in Latin an exact chronicle of the 


Bible, as far as the Book of Kings, not' much diffcring from his 
« Annals,” which have ſince been publiſhed. 3 

The earl of Eſſex being now come over lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and chancellor of the univerſity of Dublin, there was a 
ſolemn act for his entertainment; and Uſher, being then bachelor 
of arts, was appointed to keep it, which he did with great ap- 
plauſe. But while he was buſily employed in theſe fludies and 
great deſigns, to fit himſelf for the miniſtry, his father's inclina- 


tions lay unluckily towards the common law. He had all along 


deſigned his ſon for this Itudy, and was about to ſend him over to 
Engiith inns of court, in order that he might there cultivate it 
the better; but, dying in 1388, left him at liberty to purſue his own 
inclinations, which Jed him ſtrongly to divinity. The paternal in- 
Heritance, that was now fallen into his hands, did not give the leaſt 
interruption to his purpoſe; for, finding it ſomewhat incumbered . 
with law-ſuits and ſiſters portions; and fearing thoſe might prove 
an hinderance to his {tudies, which were the one thing only that he 
cared for, he gave it up to his brother and ſiſters; only relerving 
| PLES | 10 
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him a competent maintenance in the college. He devoted himſelf 
entirely to the purſuit of all literature human and divine; and did 
ſo much increaſe in all ſorts of knowledge, that his fame went 
abroad, and he ſobn became an example of piety, modeſty, and 


8 There was at that time a daring and learned Jeſuit, one 


Henry Fitz-Symonds, then a priſoner in Dublin-Caſtle, who ſent 


out a challenge, defying the ableſt champion that ſhould come 
againſt him, to diſpute with him about the points in controverſy 


between the Roman and the Proteſtant churches. Uther, though 


but in his 19th year, accepted the challenge; and accordingly they | 


met. The Jeſuit deſpiſed him at firſt, as but a boy; yet, after a 


conference or two, was ſo very ſenſible of the quickneſs of his wit, 


the ſtrength of his arguments, and his {kill in diſputation, as to de- 
cline any further conteſt with him. | 

In 1600, he was received malter of arts; and, in 1601, though 
under canonical age, yet on account of his extraordinary attain- 


ments, was ordained both deacon and prieſt by his uncle Henry _ 


Uſher, then archbithop of Armagh. Not long after, he was ap- 
pointed to preach conſtantly before the ſtate at Chriſt-Church in 
Dublin on Sundays in the afternoon ; when he made it his buſineſs 
to canvaſs the chief points in diſpute between the Papiſts and the 
Proteſtants. He vehemently oppoſed a toleration, which the former 
were then ſoliciting, and ſome were conſenting to. In 1603, he 
was ſent over to England with Dr. Luke Challoner, in order to 


de books for the library at Dublin; and found Sir Thomas 


odley at London, employed in the ſame manner for his newly- 
erected library at Oxford. Three years after, he took another voy- 
age to England, to furniſh himſelf with books and manuſcripts, 
which he wanted for his inquiries into Engliſh-chiſtory, In 1607, 
he took the degree of bachelor of divinity, and ſoon after was 
made chancellor of St. Patrick's, Dublin, by Dr. Loftus the arch- 
biſhop ; and in this place Mr. Camden found him in 1607, when 
he was puhliſhing the laſt edition of his“ Britannia.” The ſame 
year, he was choſen divinity-profeſſor in the univerſity of Dublin; 
which office he ſuſtained thirteen years, reading lectures weekly 
throughout the year. In 1609, he made a third voyage to Eng- 
land, and became acquainted with the moſt eminent and learned 
men there; after which he conſtantly came over into England once 
in three years, ſpending one month at Oxford, another at Cam- 
bridge, and the reſt of his time at London, chiefly in the Cotto- 
nian-Library, In 1610, he was unanimouſly elected provoſt of 
Dublin-College; but refuſed to accept that poſt, being apprehen- 
ive of its hindering him in thoſe great deſigns he had then in hand, 
tor the promotion of learning and true religion. In 1612, he took 
his doctor of divinity's degree; and the next year, being at Lon- 
don, publiſhed his firſt work, which was entitled, De Eccleſia- 


rum 
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ſo much of it as might enable him to buy ſome books, and ae 
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um Chriſtianarum Suecceſſione & Stau, in 4qto. Our author, 


however, had not an opportunity to do all that he propotked, his 
continuation coming down only to the year 1240. 


The ſame year, 1612, upon his return to Ireland, he married 


Phoebe, only daughter of Dr. Luke Challoner ; who died this year 


April the 42th, and in his laſt will recommended our author to his 
daughter for an huſband, if the was inclined to marry. In 1613. 


there was held a parliament at Dublin, and fo a convocation of the 
clergy, in which were compoled certain articles relating to the 


doctrine and diſcipline of the church. Theſe articles were drawn 


up by Uther, and ſigned by archbithop Jones, then lord chancellor 
of 14 55 and ſpeaker of the houte of biſhops in convocation, 
by order from James I. in his majefly's name. Some perſons took 
occaſton from dence to repreſent Dr. Uther as a Puritan, and tv 
render him odious to the. king on that account; but the dofior, 
coming over to England in 1619, fatisfied his majeſty ſo well upon 
that point, that in 1620 he promoted him to the biſhopric of 
Meath, Nov. 1622, he made a ſpeech in the caltle-chamber at 
Dublin, upon the cenfuring of certain officers, concerning the 
iawfulnefs of taking, and the danger of refuſing, the oath of ſu— 
premacy ; which pleaſed Eing James ſo well, that he wrote him a 


letter of thanks for it. In 162g, he made auother voyage to 


England, in order to collect materials for a work concerning the 
antiquities of the churches of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
which the king himſelf had employed him to write: and ſoon 
after his return to Ireland was engaged in anſwering the challenge 
of Malone, an Iriſh Jeſuit of the college of Louvain. 


He was again in England, when king James, juſt before he 


died, advanced him to the archbiſhopric of Armagh; but as he 
was preparing to return to Ireland, he was ſeized with a quartan 
ague, which detained him nine months. In the adminiſtration of 
his archbiſhopric, he acted, as in every other ſtation, in a moſt 
exemplary manner, and vigoroutly oppoſed the deſign of granting 
a more full toleration to the Iriſh Papiſts. An aſſembly of the 
whole nation, both Papiſts and Proteſtants, had been called by the 
then lord deputy Falkland, for the conſideration of that point; 
when the biſhops, by the lord primate's invitation, met firſt at his 


houſe, and both he and they ſubſcribed a proteſtation againſt a 


toleration of Popery. But theſe matters did not hinder him from 
prolecuting his ſtudies, from procuring a great number of manu— 
ſoripts from the Eaſt and other parts, and from publiſhing from 


time to time many curious and-nſeful works. In 1034, the par- 


liament of Ireland being ready to meet, there aroſe a diſpute 
between the archbiſhops of Armagh and Dublin, concerning pre- 
cedence; but Uther aſſerted his right with ſuch clearneſs and evi 
dence, that the Point was er in his favour. 


In 1640, he came over to England, bringing his family, with | 
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an intention to return very ſoon to Ireland; but was prevented by 
the rebellion, which broke out there in 1641. He was a man of 
too much note, and of too high a ſtation, not to be deeply involved 
in and affected with the ſucceeding troubles. In the rebellion in 
Ireland, he was plundered of every thing except his library and 
ſome furniture in his houſe at Drogheda, from whence the library 
was conveyed to England : whereupon the king conferred on him 
the biſhopric of Carliſle, to be held in commendam : the revenues 
of which, however, were reduced to almoſt nothing, by the Scots 
and Engliſh armies quartering upon it. When all the lands be- 
longing to the Englith biſhoprics were ſeized by the parliament, 
they voted him a penſion of 4ool. per annum; which yet he never 
reccived above once or twice. It is ſaid, that he was invited into 
France by cardinal Richelicu, with a promiſe of the free exerciſe 
of his religion, and a conſiderable penſion ; and likewiſe by the 
States of Holland, who offered him the place of honorary profeſſor 
at Leyden : bur theſe facts are not certain. He removed to Ox- 
lord, not long before the king came thither : and, in 1643, was 
nominated one of the aſſembly of divines at Weſtminſter. 'He 
refuſed to fit among them: and this, together with ſome of his 
termons at Oxford, giving offence to the parliament, they ordered 
his library to be ſeized. It was ſeized accordingly, and would 
have been fold, had not Dr. Featly, who fat among thoſe divines, 
While his heart was with the church and king, obtained it by 
means of Mr. Selden for his own uſe, and fo ſecured it to the 
right owner. 1 | 
The king's affairs declining, and Oxford being threatened with 
a liege, he left that city, and retired to Caerdiff in Wales, to the 
houfe of Sir Timothy Tyrrel, who had married his only daughter, 
and who was than governor and general of the ordnance. He 
continued fix months here in tranquillity, proſecuting his ſtudies, 
and then went to the caſtle of St. Donate, whither he was invited 
by the lady dowager Stradling; but in his journey thither was 
extremely ill uſed by the people of the mountains, who took away 
his books and papers. At St. Donate's he found an excellent 
library: but a fit of ſickneſs prevented him from making all the 
uſe of it he propoſed. He went to London in 1646, upon an 
invitation from the counteſs of Peterborough, to make her houſe 
his home ; and, in 1647, was choſen preacher of Lincoln's-Inn. 
During the treaty in the Iſle of Wight, he was ſent for by the 
king, who conſulted him about the government of the church. 
The execution of his majeſty ſtruck him with great horror. The 
counteſs of Peterborough's houſe, where the primate then lived, 
being juſt over-againſt Charing-Croſs, ſeveral of her gentlemen and 
ſervants went up to the leads of the houſe, whence they could 
piainly ſee what was acting before Whitehall. As ſoon as his 
majeſty came upon the ſcaffold, ſome of the houſehold told the 
Vor, VIII. No. 94. 3E | primate 
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ptimate of it, and IF bim, whether: he would ſee the king 
once more, before he was put to death. He was at firſt unwiling, 
but at laſt went up: where, as the ceremonial advanced, the 
primate grew more and more affected; and, when the executioners 
in vizards began to put up the king's hair, grew pale, and would 
have fainted, if he had not been immediately carried off. In 
1650, he publiſhed the firſt part of his annals of the Old Teſta- 
ment, and the ſecond in 1654. 

His great reputation having excited in Cromwell a curioſity to 
ſee him, the primate upon the uſurper's intimation of it to him 
went, about the year 1654, and was received with great civility : 
the uſurper made him alſo many promiſes, but never performed 
them. He died March the 2oth, 1655-6, in the counteſs of 
Peterborough's houſe at Ryegate in Surrey. Preparations were 
making to bury him privately ; but Cromwell ordered him to be 

interred with great magnificence in Weſtminſter- Abbey. He pub- 
Lſhed a great many works in Latin and Engliſh; and ſome in. 
both languages were publiſhed after his death. He left alſo many 
manuſeripts. He had made large notes and obſervations upon the 
writings and characters of the fathers and eccleſiaſtical authors, 
which he deſigned as the foundation of a large and elaborate work, 
to be called Theologica Bibliotheca;“ and this was indeed, of 
all his works, that which he had moſt ſet his heart upon: yet the 
calamities of the times would not ſuffer him to finith it. Three 
hundred letters between Uſher and his learned correſpondents, 
with his life by Dr. Parr, who was his chaplain at the time of his 
death, were publiſhed at London in 1686, folio. 


W. 


- AGENSEIL (Jon „ a very learned 
German, was the fon of a reputable and ſubſtantial 

tradeſman, and born at Nuremburg in 1633. He was 
| Gat early to a {chool at Stockholm; whence he was taken at thir- 
teen, and placed in the univerlity of Altorf. The diſtinction he 
raiſed himſelf to there by his abilities aud learning, recommended 
him to ſome nobility as a proper tutor to their children; and, aftcr 
continuing five-years at Altorf, he was taken into the family of 
the count de Traun. Fe not only performed the office of an 


instructor to.the ſons of this nUbicumal, but accompanied. them in 
| | their 
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their travels to France, Spain, England, Holland, ſeveral parts of 
Germany, and Italy. He contracted an acquaintance with the 
learned wherever he went, and received honors from ſeveral uni- 
verſities: thoſe of Turin and Padua admitted him into their body. 
In France, he experienced the liberality of Lewis XIV. and Was 
received doctor of law at Orleans, in June 16653. Several places 
would have detained him, but the love of his native country pre- 
vailed; and, after a ramble of ſix years, he arrived at Nuremburf 
in 1667. He was immediately made profeſſor of law and hiſtory 
in the univerſity of Altorf; bat, avout eight years after, change 
his profeſſorſhip of hiſtory for that of the Oriental tongues. Th 
1676. Adolphus John, count-palatine of the Rhine, committed 
two ſons to his care, and at the fame time honoured him with the 
title of counſellor. The princes of Germany held him in high 
eſteem ; and the emperor himſelf admitted him to private con- 
ferences, in 1691, when he was at Vienna about buſineſs. In 
1697, the town of Nuremburg gave him marks of their eſteem, b. 
adding to his titles that of doctor of canon-law, and by admittin 
to his care the univerfity library. He was twice married ; the fut 
time in 1667, the ſtcond in 1701. He died in 1706, aged 72. He 
wrote and publiſhed near twenty works, ſome in French, the others 
in Latin. | | | | 
WAGSTAFFE (Tromas), an eminent Nonjuror and writer, 
was of à gentleman's family in Warwickſhire, and born in 1643. 
He was educated at the Charter-Houſe-School ; and, in 1660, ad- 
mitted commoner of New-Inn at Oxford. He took the degrees 
in arts; and going into orders, became rector of Mirtin s. I hof 
in the county of Rutland, After that, he lived in the family of Sir 
Richard Temple, at Stow in Buckinghamſhire z and, in 1684, was 
preſented by the king to the chancellorſhip of Litchſield, together 
with the prebend of Alderwas ih the ſame church. The ſame year, 
the biſhop of London gave him the reQory of St. Margaret- Pat- 
tens in London. Upon the Revolution in 1588, he was deprived 
of his preferments for not taking the new oaths; and afterwards 
practiſed phylick many years, wearing his gown all the while. 
Feb. 23, 1693, he was conſecrated biſhop, by Lloyd, biſhop of Nor- 
wich, Turner, biſhop of Ely, and White, biſhop of Peterborough ; 
which ſolemnity was performed at the biſhop of Peterborough's 
lodgings in the houſe of the Rev. Mr. Giffard, at Southgate, 
Henry car] of Clarendon being prefent : Wagſtaffe was conſecrated 
ſuffragan of Ipſwich, and Hickes at the ſame time ſuffragan of 
Thetford. Wagſtaffe died Oct. 17, 1712, after having given many 
proofs of good parts and learning; for, he wrote and publiſhed 
many pieces in defence of the conſtitution of the church and ſtate, 
according to the Nonjuring ſyſtem. 
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ih "WAKE (Dr. WiLL1am), an eminent Englith prolate, was the 
15 100 of William Wake, in the county of Dorſet, gentleman, and 
1 4 born in 1057. In 1672, he was admitted a member of Chriſt- 4 


Church in Oxford; Where, taking the degrees in arts, he after— | 
wards went into orders, and was appointed Ppreachcr to the Society 1 
of Gray's Inn. In the reign of james II. be attended the lod | 
viſcount Preſton, ambaſſador to France, as 'his chaplain; and, 
upon his return to England. diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the diſpute 
between + Proteſtants and Papilts. He publiſhed theſe following 
ieces: 1. © An Expoſition of the Doctrine of the Church of 
l in the ſeveral Articles propoled by Monſieur de Meaux, 
late Biſhop of Condom, in his Expoſition of the Doctrine of the 
Catholic '*hurch. To which is prefixed a ence Account of, 
Monſieur de Meaux's Book, 1686,” in 4to. 2. A Defence of 
the ſame, againſt de © ra and his V 3 1080,” in 4to. 
41 A ſecond Defence, &c. 1088.“ in qto. 4. © A Difcourſe of 
the Holy Euchariſt, in the two great Points of the real Preſence 
and the Adoration of the Hott, 1687,” in 4to. 56. A Diſcourſe 
concerning the Nature of Idolatry, in which a late Author's true 
and only Notion of Idolatry is conhdered and confuted, 1688,” | 
4to. This was written againſt the © Reaſons for abrogating the 
Teſt,” by Samuel Parker, biſhop of Oxford. 6. Sure and 
honeſt Means for the Converſion of all Heretics, &c. 1688,” in 
4to. This is a tranſlation from the French, with a preface by our 
author. 7. An hiſtorical Treatiſe of Tranſubſtantiation, wherein 
is made appear, that, according to the Principles of that Church, 
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* this Doctrine cannot be an Article of Faith, 1687,“ in 410. This 
1 was written by a member of the church of Rome, and publiitied by 
ih our author. 8. Two Diſcourſes of Purgatory and Prayer for the 
| Dead, 1688,” in.qto. 9. © A Continuation of the preſent State 


þ of the Controverſy between the Church of England and the Church 
14 of Rome : being a full Account of the Books e on both 
4 Sides, 1688, in 4to. 
4 In 1689, he took the degree of D. D. and was appointed 
deputy-clerk of the cloſct, and chaplain in ordinary to king Wil- 
liam and queen Mary. The ſame year he was made canon of 
Chriſt-Church, in the room of Dr. Aldrich, promoted to the 
deanery thereof ; rector of- St. James's, W eſtminſter, in 1694 ; 
dean of Exeter, in 1701 ; biſhop of Lincoln, in 1705; and arch- 
1 biſhop of Canterbury, in Jan. 1713-16. He was a principal 
1 5 figure in that great ſcene of controverſy, which opened itlelt with 
regard to the convocation, at the clc ſe of the laſt century ; and a 
diſpute was carried on with great ſpirit and reſolution, between 
him and the celebrated Atterbury. 

Beſides what biſhop Wake wrote and cubliſhes/ in theſe two 
memorable controverſies, which were very conliderable, he was 
1 the author of ſeveral other things. A large volume: jn octavo of his 
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«« Sermons and Diſcourſes on ſeveral Occaſions,” was publiſhed in 
1690 ; beſides ſermons and charges, which came out afterwards. 


In 1693, he publiſhed an Englith verſion of“ The genuine Epiſ- 


tles of the Apoſtolical Fathers, St. Barnabas, St. Ignatius, St. 
Clement, St. Polycarp, the Shepherd of Hermas, and the martyr- 
doms of St. Ignatius and Polycarp; with a large preliminary Dif 
courſe relating to the ſeveral Treatiſes here put together.” He 
dicd at Lambeth, Jan. 24, 1736-7, and left ſeveral daughters. 
— — | 
__ WALLER(EpmuxD), an Engliſh poet, was the ſon of Robert 
Waller, Eſq. of Agmondeſham in Buckinghamſhire, by Anne the 
ſiſter of John Hampden, Efq. who diſtinguiſhed himfelf ſo much 
in the beginning of the civil wars. He was born March g, 160, 
at Colethill, which, though in the pariſh of Agmondeſham, ſtands 
in Hertfordſhire ; and his father dying when he was very young, 
the care of his education fell to his mother. According to the ac- 
count in his life, he was ſent to Eton-School : but Wood tells us, 
that he was moſlly trained in grammar-learning under Mr. Dobſon, 
miniſter of Great- Wycombe in Bucks. He was afterwards ſent 
to King's-College, Cambridge, where he could not continue long; 
tor, at ſixteen or ſeventeen years of age, he was choſen. into the 
laſt parliament of king James I. and ſerved as burgeſs for Agmonde- 
ſham. He began to exerciſe his poetical talent ſo early as the year 
1623, as appears from a copy of verſes in his work,“ Upon the 
Danger his Majeſty (being Prince) eſcaped in the Road of St. An- 
dero z”* for there prince Charles returning from Spain that year had 
like to have been caſt away. It was not his wit, his fine parts, or 
his poetry, that occationed him to be firſt publicly known ; but it 
was his carrying the daughter and ſole heireſs of a rich citizen 
againſt a rival, whole intereſt was eſpouſed by the court. It is not 
known at what time he married his firſt lady; but he was a widower 
before he was five and twenty, when he began to have a paſſion for 
Sachariſſa, which was a fictitious name for the lady Dorothy Sid- 
ney, daughter to the earl of Leiceſter, and afterwards wife to the 
earl of Sunderland. TY | 
| He was now known at court, and careſſed by all the people of 
quality, who had any relith for wit and polite literature, and was 
one of the famous club, of which the lord Falkland, Mr. Chilling- 
worth, and other eminent men, were members. . At one of their 
meetings, they heard a noiſe in the ſtreet ; and were told, that a ſon 
of Ben Jonſon was arrcited. They ſent for him; and he proved to 
be Mr. George Morley, afterwards biſhop of Wincheſter. Mr. 
Waller liked him fo well, that he paid the debt, which was about 
- 100l. on condition that he would live with him at Beconsheld. Mr. 
Morley did ſo, eight or ten years; and from him Mr. Waller uſed 
to own, that he learned a taſte of the ancient writers, and acquired 
what he had of their genius; not but he had given W 
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his taſte and ſkill in poetry before this incident of Mr. Morley, only 
Mr. Morley improved end refined it. | 5 : 

He was returned burgeſs for Agmondeſham, in the parliament 

whic met in April 1640. An intermiſſion of parliaments having 
difguitcd the nation, and raiſed jealouſies againſt the deſigns of the 
court, which would be ſure to diſcover themſelves whenever the 


king came to alk for a ſupply, Mr. Waller was one of the firſt who 


condemned the preceding meaſures. He thewed himſelf in OPPO- 


ſttion to the court, and made a ſpeech in the houſe on this occalion, 
April 92, 1640: it gives us ſome notions of his general principles 
in government, in which he afterwards proved very variable and 
inconſtant. He oppoſed the court alſo in the long parliament, 


which met in November following; and was choſen to impeach 


Judge Crawley, which he did in a warm and eloquent ſpeech, July 
6, 1641. This ſpeech was ſo highly applauded, that twenty thon- 
fand of them were fold in one day. In 1642, he was one of the 
commiſſioners appointed, by the parliament, to preſent their pro- 
politions of peace to the king at Oxford. In 1643, he was deeply 
engaged ina deſign with Tomkyns, Challoner, and others, to xe— 
duce the city of London and the Lower to the ſervice of the king. 
Waller was the principal actor and contriver of this plot, which 
was iit deſign when he and the other commiffioners were at Ox- 
ford with the parliament's propofitions; and that being then known 
to the king, occaſioned him to ſpeak theſe words to Waller, when 
he kiſſed his hand, * Though you are the Jaſt, yet you are not the 
worſt, nor the Jealt in favour.” When he was examined touching 

this plot, he was aſked, Whether Selden, Pierpoint, Whitelocke, 
and others by name, were acquainted with it?, He anſwered, that 

100 they were not; but that he did come one evening to Selden's ſtudy, 


; to impart it to them all; and fpeaking of ſuch a thing in general 
terms, thoſe gentlemen did fo inveigh againit any ſuch thing as 
4 treachery and bafeneſs, and that which might be the oecaſion of 
| *thedding much blovd, that he fail he durit not, for the awe and 
re ſpect which he had tor Selden and the reſt, communicate any of 
the particulars to them, but was almoſt ditheartened himſelf to pro- 
# eced in it. They were a!l upon their trials condemned: Tomkyns 
1 | and Challoner only were hanged : Waller had a reprieve from ge- 
th neral Eſſex; and after a year's impriſonment, paid a fine of 
m 10, ol. and was liberated. | — 


4 After he had faved himſelf from the conſequences of this plot, 


he travelled into France, where he continucd ſeveral years. He 


children by a ſecond wife were born. In 1645, there was an edi- 
tion of his poems. Upon his return to England, he fided with 
the men in power, particwarly Ol:ver Cromwell, with whom he 
was very intimate. He wrote a panegyric upon Cromwell in 1654, 

| ons as 


E ” 


where. Pierpoint and Whitelocke then were with Selden, on purpoſe. 


3 reſided moſt part of his time there at Roan, where ſome of his 
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as he did a poem upon his death in 165 8. At the Reſtoration be 
was treated with great civility by Charles II. who always made him 
one of the party in his diverſions at the duke of Buckingham's and 
other places; and gave him a grant of the provoſtſhip of Eton- 


College, though that grant proved of no effect. He ſat in ſeveral 
parliaments after the Relocation He continued in the full vigour 


of his genius to the end of his life; and his natural vivacity made 
his company agreeable to the laſt. He died of a dropſy, OR. 1, 
1687 ; and was ; interred in the church-yard of e where 
a monument is erected to his memory. He left ſeveral children, 
and bequeathed his eltate to his ſecond fon Edmund; his eldeit, 
Benjamin, being ſo far from inheriting his father's wit, that he even 


wanted common ſenſe. Edmund, in the beginning of his life, was 


member of parliament for Agmondeſham ; but alterwards turned, 
uaker, He had other fons and daughters. 

The beſt edition of Mr. Waller's works is that publiſhed in 
1730, in 4to. containing his“ Poems, Speeches, and Leters 5. 
with deen and uſeful notes and obſervations by Fenton. 

. — q 

WALLIS(Jonx), an eminent Engliſh mathematician, was the 
ſn of a clergyman, and born at Aſhſord in Kent, Nov. 23, 1616. 
His father dying when he was but fix years of age, he was educated 
in grammar-lcarning, at Leygreen near Tenterden, by Mr. James 
Movat, a Scotſman ; and, in 1030, was removed to Felſted- School 
in Eſſex; where, beſides the Greek and Latin, he was mſtructed, 
in the Hebrew tongue, and alſo in the rudiments of logic, muſic, 
2 the French language. In 1632, he was ſeit to Emanuel-Col- 

ege, Cambridge, where he had among others, Mr. Whichcote 
105 way tutor; and took the degrees 4 in arts, a bachelor's in 1037, a 
malter's in 1640. About the ſame time he went into orders, and 
was choſen fellow of Queen” s- College, there being no vacancy in 
his own. He kept his fellowſhip till it was vacated by his marriage, 
but quitted the college to be chaplain to Sir Richard Darley, whoſe 
ſeat was at Buſtercamb in Yorkſhire. After he had lived in this 
family about a year, he removed to that of the lady. Vere, with. 
whom he continued two years more. It was there that he diſco- 
vered the art of decyphering; and after the Reſtoration he was 
abuſed, for having during the civil war decyphered the letters 01 
king Charles, taken in his cabinet at Naſaby: which report being 
revived upon the acceſſion of James II. to the crown, he wrote a 
letter in his own vindication to his kriend Dr. Fell, bithop of Ox- 
ford, dated April 8, 1685. 


in 1643, he publithed, Truth. Tried, or, Animadverſiops on 


he Lord Brooke” 5 Lreatiſe, called, The Nature of I ruth, &.“ 
irling himſelf © a miniſter in London,“ probably of St. Gabricl- 

. church, the ſequeſtration of which had been granted to him. 

In 1044, he Was cholcu one of the leribes or ſecretaries to the al- 
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ſembly of divines at Weſtminſter; and the ſame year took a wiſe, 


Academical ſtudies being much interrupted by the civil wars in both 


the univerſities, the eminently learned among them reſorted to 
London, and formed aſſemblies there. Wallis belonged to one of 
theſe, the members whereof met once a week, to diſcourſe on phi- 
loſophical matters; and this ſociety was the riſe and beginning of 
that, which was afterwards incorporated by the name of the 
Royal-Society. The Savilian profeilor of geometry at Oxford 


being ejected by the parliamentary viſitors in 1649, Wallis was ap- 


pointed to ſucceed him in that place; and accordingly removed 
from London to Oxford; and, having entered himſelf of Exeter- 
College, was admitted maſter of arts there the fame year. In 1650, 
he publiſhed ſome © Animadverſions on a-Book of Mr. Baxter, en— 
titled, Aphoriſms of Juſtification and the Covenant ;” and, in 
1653, a grammar of the Englith tongue, for the uſe of foreigners, 


in Latin. In May 1654, he took the degree of doctor of divinity. 


In 1655, Mr. Hobbes having printed his treatiſe © De Corpore Phi- 
loſophico,“ Dr. Wallis the ſame year wrote a confutation of it in 
Latin, under the title of © Elenchus Geometriæ Hobbianæ,“ in 
8vo. which occalioned a long controverſy. In 1657, he collected 
and publiſhed his mathematical works in two parts, with the title 
of „ Matheſis Univerfalis,” in 4to. and, in 1638, a collection of 


letters by himſelf and others, in 4to. He was this year, upon the 


death of Dr. Gerard Langbaine, choſen cuſtos archivorum of the 
univerſity, yet not without ſome ſtruggle. | | 

Upon the Reſtoration, he met with great reſpect; the king 
thinking favourably of him on account of ſome ſervices done to his 


royal father and himſelf ; and the !ord-chancellor_Clarendon, and 


Sir Edward Nicholas, ſecretary of {tate, being his friends. He was 
therefore not only made king's chaplain, but confirmed alſo in his 
places of Savilian-profeflor and keeper of the archives. In 1661, 
he was appointed one of the divipes, who were empowered to re— 
view the book of Common-Prayer; and atterwards complied with 
the terms of the act of uniformity, continuing a ſteady conformiſt 
to the church of England till his death. He was oue of the firſt 


members of the Royal-Socicty, and kept a conſtant correſpondence 


with it by letters and papers; many of which are publiſhed in the 
« Franſactions”” of that Society. He continued to publiſh many 
and uſeful works, in the mathematical way eſpecially. In 1676, 


he gave an edition of © Archimedis Syracuſani Arenarius & Di- 


menſio Circuli;“ and, in 1682, he publiſhed from the manu- 
ſcripts, © Claudii Ptolemæi Opus Harmonicum,“ in Greek, with 
a Latin verſion and notes; to which he afterwards added,“ Ap- 

endix de veterum Harmonica ad hodiernam comparata, &c.” In 
168;, he publiſhed ſome theological pieces; and, about 1690, was 


engaged in a diſpute with the Unitarians; and, in 1692, in ano- 


ther diſpute about the Sabbath, His pamphlets and books upon 
I on 5 | ſubjects 
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ſubjects of divinity are very numerous, but nothing near ſo impor- 
tant as his mathematical performances: however, in 1697, the cu- 
rators of the preſs at Oxford thought it for the honour of the uni- 
verſity, to collect all his works which had been printed ſeparately, 
as well in Engliſh as in Latin, and to publith them together in the 
Latin tongue. They were accordingly publiſhed at Oxford in 
1699, in three volumes, folio z and dedicated to king William. 
He died OR. 28, 1703, in his 88th year; and was buried in St, 
Mary's-Church at Oxford, where a monument 1s erected to his 


memory. He left behind him one ſon, who had been born in 1650, 


and two daughters. | 2 
WALPOLE (Sir RokERT), earl of Orford, was born at 
Houghton in Norfolk, Sept. 6, 1674, and educated on the founda- 


tion at Eton School. Thence he was elected ro King's-College, 


Cambridge, and admitted in 1681; but, ſucceeding to the family- 
eſtate by the death of his clder brother, he reſigned his fellowſhip. 
In 1700, he was choſen member of parliament for King's- Lynn, 
and repreſented that borough in ſeveral ſucceeding parliaments. In 


1705, he was nominated one of the council to prince George of 


Dermark, lord high-admiral of England. In 1707, appointed ſe- 
cretary at war; and, in 1709, treaſurer of the navy. In 1710, 
upon the change of the minittry, he was removed from all his poſts, 
and held no place afterwards during the queen's reign. In 1711, he 
was voted by the Houſe of Commons guilty of an high breach of 
truſt, and notorious corruption in his office of fecretary at war; and 
it was reſolved, that he ſhould be committed to the Tower, and 
_ expelleu the houſe. | | 

The borough of Lynn re-elected him; and, though the houſe 
declared the election void, yet they perſiſteq in the choice. In the 


| well-known debate, relating to Steele for publiſhing the © Criſis,” 


he greatly diltinguithed himſelf in behalt of liberty, and added to 
the popularity he had before acin:ired, The fchifm-bill too ſoon 
aſter gave him a fine opportunity of exerting his eloquence, and of 
appearing in the character of the champion of civil and religious 
liberty. On the death of the queen, a revolution of politics took 
place, and the Whig party prevailed both at court and in the ſenate. 
Walpole had before recommended himſelf to the houſe of Hano- 
ver, by his zeal] for its cauſe, when the Commons confidered the 
ſtate of the nation with regard to the Proteſtant ſi.cceflion ; and he 
had now the honour to procure the aſſurance of the houſe to the 
new king (which attended the addreſs of condolence and congratu- 
lation) * That the Commons would make good all parliamentary 


funds.“ It is therefore not to be wondered at, that his promotion 


ſoon took place after the king's arrival; and that in a few days he 
was appointed receiver and paymaſter-general of all the guards and 
garriſons, and of all other the land forces. in Great-Britain, pay- 
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maſter of the royal-hoſpital at Chelſea, and likewiſe a privy-coun- 


ſellor. On the opening of a new parliament, a committee of ſe- 


crecy was choſen, to inquire into the conduct of the late miniſtry, 
of which Walpole was appointed chairman ; and, by his manage- 
ment, articles of impeachment were read againſt the earl. of Ox- 
ford, lord Bolingbroke, the duke of Ormond, and the earl of 
Strafford. The eminent fervice he was thought to have done the 
nation and the crown, by the vigorous proſecution of thoſe mini- 
ſters, who were deemed the chief. inſtruments of the peace, was 
ſoon rewarded by the extraordinary promotions of firſt commiſſioner 
of the treaſury, and chancellor and under-treaſurer of the ex- 


In two years time, a miſunderſtanding appeared among 


jeſty's ſervants; and it became evident, that the intereſt of ſecretary 


Stanhope and his adherents began to outweigh that of the exche- 
quer, aud that Walpolc's power was vitibly on the decline. King 
George had purchaſed of the king of Denmark the duchies of Bre- 
men and Verden, which his Daniſh majeſty had gaincd by conqueſt 
from Charles XII. of Sweden. The Swedith hero, enraged to ſce 
his dominions publicly ſet to ſale, conceived a reſentment againlt 
the purchaſer, and formed a deſign to gratify his revenge on the 


eleQorate of Hanover. Upon a mefſage ſent to the Houſe of 
Commons by the king, ſecretary Stanhope moved for a ſupply, to 


enable his majeſty to concert ſuch meaſures with foreign princes 
and ſtates, as might prevent any change or apprehenſions from the 
deſigns of Sweden for the future. This occalioned a warm debate, 


in which it was remarkable that Walpole kept a profound ſilence. 


The country-party inſiſted, thet ſuch a proceeding was contrary to 
the act of ſettlement. They inſinuated, that the peace of the em- 
pire was only a pretence, but that the ſecurity of the new acquiit- 
tions was the real object of this unprecedented ſupply ; and they 
took occalion to obſerve too, that his majeſty's own miniſters 


ſeemed to be divided. But Walpole thought proper on this ſurmile. 


to [peak in favour of the ſupply, which was carried by a majority 
of tour voices only. In a day or two, he reſigned all his places to 
the king; and, if the true cauſe of his defettion from the court 
had been his diſapprobation of the meaſures then purſuing, we mult 
acknowledge his conduct in this inſtance to have been noble and 


praiſe-worthy. But they who conſider the intrigues of party, and 
that he ſpoke in favour of theſe meaſures, will find little room to 


ſuppoſe, that his reſignation proceeded from any attachment to 
liberty, or love of his country. He religned moſt probably with a 
view to be reſtored with greater plenitude of power : and the num- 
ber of his friends, who accompanied him in his reſignation, prove 
it to have been a mere factious movement. 5 
On the day of his reſignation, he brought in the famous ſinking 
fund-bill: he preſented it as a country-gentleman; and ſaid, he 
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hoped it would not fare the worſe for having two fathers, and Hs 
his ſucceſſor (Mr. Stanhope) would bring It to perfection. His 
calling himſelf the father of a project, which hath ſince been fo 
often employed to other purpoſes than were at firſt declared, gave 
his enemies frequent opportunity for ſatire and ridicule ; and it hath 
been ſarcaſtically obſerved, that the father of this fund appeared i in 
a very bad light, when viewed in the capacity of a nurſe. In the 
courſe of the debates on this bill, a warm conteſt aroſe between 
Walpole and Stanhope : on ſome ſevere reflections thrown upon 


him, the former loſt his uſual ſerenity of temper, and replied with 


great warmth and impetuoſity. The acrimony on both ſides pro- 


duced unbecoming expreſſions, the betraying of private converſa- 


tion, and the revealing a piece of ſecret hiſtory, VIZ. „the ſcanda- 
lous practice of ſelling places and reverſions.” 

In the next ſeſſion of parliament, Walpole oppoſed the miniſtry 
in every thing; , and even Wyndham or Shippen did not exceed him 
in patriotiim. Upon a motion in the houſe for continuing the 
army, he made a ſpeech of above an hour long, and diſplayed the 
canger of a ſtanding army, in a free country, with all the powers 
of eloquence. Early in 1720, the rigour of the patriot began to 
ſoften, and the complaiſance of the courticr to appear ; and he was 

again appointed paymaſter of the forces, and ſeveral of his friends 
were found ſoon after in the liſt of promotions. No doubt now re- 
mained of his entire converſion to court meaſures; for, before the 
end of the year, we find him plæading as ſtrongly for the forces re- 
quized by the war-office, as he had before declaimed againit them, 


even though at this time the ſame pretences for keeping them on 


t Cid not exiſt. 

It was not long before he acquired full minifterial power, * 
ap} ointed firſt lord-commillioner of the treaſury, and chancellor of 
the exchcquer: and, when the king went abroad in 1723, he was 
nominated one of the lords-juſtices for the adminiſtration of govern- 
ment, and was ſworn ſole ſecretary of ſtate. About this time, he 
received another diſtinguithed mark of the royal favour ; his eldeſt 
ion, then on his travels, being created a peer, by the title of baron 
Walpole, of Walpole. In 1725, he was made knight cf the 
bath ; and, the year after, knight of the garter. "The meaſures of 
his adminittration, during the long time he remained prime or rather 
foie miniſter, have been often canvaſſed with all the ſeverity of cri- 
tical inquicy. It is difficult to diſcera the truth through the exagge- 
rations and miſrepreſentations of party; and we ſhall leave it to the 


impartial hiſtorian to ſet it in a proper light. Though he had been 


called The Father of Corruption“ (which, however, he was 
not, but certainly a great improver of it) and is ſaid to have boaſted 
that he knew every man's price ; yet, in 1742, the oppoſition pre- 


 vailed, and he was not any longer able to carry & majority in the 


Houſe of Commons. He now reſigned all his places, and fled for 
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ſhelter behind the throne. But there is ſo little appearance of his h 


credit receiving any diminution, that he was ſoon after created ear] 
of Orford, and moſt of his friends and dependents continued in 
their places. The king too granted him a penſion of 4000l. in con- 
ſideration of his long and faithful ſervices. He died in 1743, aged 
ſcventy-one. 


About the end of queen Anne's reign, and the beginning of 


George the Firſt, he wrote the following pamphlets. „The 
Sovereign's Anſwer to the Glouceſterſhire Addreſs.” The ſove— 
reign meant Charles duke of Somerſet, ſo nick- named by the 
Whigs. 2. Anſwer to the Repreſentation of the Houle of Lords 
on the State of the Navy, 1709.” g. The Debts of the Nation 
ſtated and conſidered, in four Papers, 1710.” 4. The Thirty- 
Five Millions accounted for, 1710.” 5. A Letter from a foreign 
Miniſter in England to Monſicur Pettecum, 1710.” 6. “ Four 
Letters to a Friend in Scotland upon Sacheverell's Trial ;”” falſely 
attributed in the © General Dictionary to Mr. Maynwaring.” 


« A ſhort Hiſtory of the Parliament.” 8. The South-Sea 


Scheme conſidered.” 9. A Pamphlet againſt the Peerage-Bill, 
1719.” 10. The Report of the Secret-Committee, June 9, 
1715. | 7 


WALSH (Willa), an Engliſh critic and poet, was the ſon 
of Joſeph Walſh; of Abberley in Worceſterſhire, Eſq. and, born. 


about 1063; for the preciſe time does not appear. He became a 


gentleman-commoner of Wadham- College, Oxford, in 1678. He 
left the univerſity without a degree, and purſued his ſtudies in Lon- 
don and at home. That he ſtudied, in whatc:er place, is appo--nt 
from the effect; for he became, in Mr. Dryden's opinion, ** the beſt 
Critic in the nation.” 
ſcholar, He was likewiſe a member of parliament, and a courtier, 
knight of the ſhire for his native county in ſeveral parliaments; in 
another the repreſentative of Richmond in Yorkſhire, a gentleman 
of the horſe to queen Anne under the duke of Somerſet. Some of 
his verſes ſhew him to have been a zealous friend tothe Revolution; 
but his political ardour did not abate his reverence or kindneſs for 
Dryden, to whom he gave a dillertation on Virgil's paſtorals, in 


which, however {tudicd, he difcovers ſome ignorance of the laws 


of French verſification. In 1705 he began to correſpond with 
Mr. Pope, in whom he diſcovered very early the power of poetry, 
Their letters are written upon the paltoral.comedy of the Italians, 
and thoſe paſtorals which Pope was then preparing to publith. 


The kindnetfes which are firit experienced are ſeldom forgotten. | 
Pope always retained a grateful memory of Walth's notice; and in 


his“ Ellay on Criticiſm,” has, in the opinion of his learned com- 
mentator, ſacrificed a litike of his judgment to his gratitude, The 
ane of his death is not certain. It mult have happened between 


177 
Sv 


He was not, however, merely a critic or a 


WALSYNGHAM—(Sir Francis). © 41g 
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1707, when he wrote to Pope, and 1711, when Pope praiſed 
him in the eſſay. The epitaph makes him forty-lix years old: if 
Wood's account be right, he died in 1709. He is known more by 
his familiarity with greater men, than by any thing done or written 
by himſelf. His works are not numerous. In 1691, he publiſhed, 
with a preface. written by his friend and advocate Dryden,“ A 
Dialogue concerning Women, being a Defence of the Sex,” in 
| 8vo. and, the year after, Letters and Poems, amorous and gal- 
lant,” in 8vo. Walſh's other pieces, conſiſt chiefly of elegies, 
epitaphs, odes, and ſongs, among which is,“ An Eſſay on Paſtoral 
Poetry,“ with a ſhort + Defence of Virgil” againſt ſome reflec- 

tions of Monſ. Fontenelle. | | | 


WALSYNGHAM (Sir Fa Axels), a great ſtateſman, in the 


reign of queen Elizabeth, was born at Chiflehurſt in Kent, of an 


ancient and honourable family. He ſpent ſome time at King's- 
College, Cambridge; but, to complete his education, travelled 
into foreign countries, where he acquired various languages and 
great accompliſhments. Theſe ſoon recommended him to be 
agent to Cecil; and, under his direction he came to be employed 
in the moſt important affairs of ſtate. He reſided as ambaſſador in 
France, during the civil wars in that kingdom. In 1570, he was 
ſent a ſecond time there in the ſame capacity. His negotiations and 
diſpatches during that embaſſy were collected by Sir Dudley Digges, 
and publithed in 1655, in folio, with this title, The complete 


Ambaflador, &c.” Theſe papers manifeſt our ſtateſman's exqui- 


lite abilities, and his fitneſs for the truſt that was repoſed in him. 

In 1373, he was appointed one of the principal fecretaries of 
{tate, and ſworn a privy-counſellor. He now devoted himſelf ab- 
ſolutely to the ſervice of his country and his queen; and by his 
vigilance and adreſs preſerved her crown and life from daily at- 
tempts and conſpiracies. In 1587, when the king of Spain made 


ſuch amazing preparations, Walſyngham uſed his utmoſt {kill to 


. diſcover the ſecret of their deſtination: he firſt obtained intelligence, 
that Philip had diſcovered his deſign to the pope, and deſired his 
bleſling upon it; and he next procured a copy of this original let- 
ter, which was ſtolen out of the pope's cabinet. 1 

Ne laid the great foundation of the Proteſtant conſtitution, as to 
is policy; and the Papiſts found his intelligence and penetration fo 
great in hnding out their tricks and deſigus, that they complained 
of him as a ſubtle and inſidious man. He was at firſt a favourer of 


the Puritan party, to whom he offered, in the queen's name, that, 
provided they would conform in other points, the three Ceremonies 


of- kneeling at the communion, wearing the ſurplice, and making 
the ſign of the croſs in baptiſm, ſhould be laid aſide. But they re- 
plying to thele conceſſions in the language of Moſes, „that they 
would not icave ſo much as a hoof bchind,” he withdrew his at- 
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fection in a great meaſure from them, and left them to their OWN 


marrow principles, and obſtinate perverſeneſs. He was ſent on au 
embaſly to the Netherlands in 1378; and, in 1581, went a third 
time ambaſſador into Francc, to treat of a marriage between queen 
Elizabeth and the duke of Anjou; and to conclude a league offen- 
five and defenſive between both kingdoms. In 1583, he was dif. 
| e ber into Scotland, to ſecure their young and unexperienced 

king from evil counſellors. He could, as Lloyd ſays, as well fit the 
humour of king James with pallages out of Xenophon, Thucydi— 
des, Plutarch, or Tacitus, as he could that of Henry king of 
France with Rabelais“ conceits, or the Hollander with mechanic 
diſcourſes. Every attempt to promote the trade and navigation of 


England was encouraged by our wile ſtateſman. Hakluyt, particu- 


larly, in making diſcoveries in foreign parts, and Gilbert in fettlin 
in Newfoundland, had his patronage and ail:ltance. He founded 
a divinity-lecture at Oxford, and provided a library for King's-Col— 


lege, Cambridge. Belides his other employments, he was chancel- ' 


lor of the duchy of Lancaſter, and of the garter; yet he died ſo 
poor, in 1589, that, on account of his debts, he was buried pri- 
vately by night in St. Paul's Church, without any manner of fune— 
ral ſolemnity. He left one daughter, famous for having three huſ- 
bands of the greateſt diſtinction ; firſt, Sir Philip Sidney; ſecondly, 
R. Devereux, earl of Eſſex; and laſtly, Richard Bourk, earl of 
Clanrickard and of St. Alban's. 2 | 5 

There is a book aſcribed to him, entitled.“ Arcana Aulica; or, 


Walfingham's Manuel or prudential Maxims,” which hath been 


printed leveral times; but it is probably none of his. 


WALTON (BRIAN), a learned Engliſh biſhop, and editor of 
the Polyglot Bible, was born at Cleaveland, in the North-Riding 
of Yorkthire, in 1600. He was firſt of Magdalen, then of Peter- 
Houſe-College, Cambridge; where he rock a mailer of arts degree 
in 1623. About that time, or before, he taught a ſchool, and 
ſerved as a curate, in Suffolk, from whence he removed to London, 
and lived for a little time under Mr. Stock, rector of Alikallows in 
Bread-Street. After the death of Mr. Stock, he became rector of 
St. Martin's-Orgar in London, and of Sandon in Eſſex; to the 
latter of which he was admitted in 10635. The way to prefer— 
ment lay pretty open then to a man of his qualities; for he had not 
only very uncommon learning, which was more regarded then, than 
it has been of late years ; but he was allo exceedingly zealous for 
the church and king. In 1639, he commenced doctor of divinity ; 
at which time he was prebendary of S:. Paul's, and chaplain to the 
king. He poſſeſſed alto another branch of knowledge, which made 
him very acceptable to the clergy : he was well verſed in the laws of 
the land, eſpecially thoſe which relate to the patrimony and liberties 
of the church. During the controverſy between the clergy and in- 
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habitants of the city of London about the tythes of rent, he was 
very induſtrious and active in behalf of the former; and upon that 
occaſion made ſo exact and learned a collection of cuſtoms, pre- 
ſcriptions, laws, orders, problamations, and compolitions, for 


many hundred years together, relating to that matter (an abſtradt 


of which was afterwards publiſhed) that the judge declared, 


« there could be no dealing with the London miniſters, if Mr. 


Walton pleaded for them.“ 
Upon the breaking out of the civil war, he was ſummoned by 
the Houſe of, Commons as a delinquent ; was ſequeſtered from his 


living of St. Martin's-Orgar, plundered, and forced to fly: but 


whether he wentto Oxford direQly, or to his other living of Sandon 
in Eſſex, does not appear. But at what time ſoever it happened, it 
is certain, that he was moſt cruelly treated at that living likewiſe, 
being grievoully haraſſed there ; and once, when he was ſought for 
by a party of horſe, was forced to ſhelter himſelf in a broom-held. 
Thus diſpoſſeſſed of both his livings, he betook himſelf for refuge 
to Oxford : and he did very rightly, according to Mr. Lloyd, who 
affirms, that otherwife he would have been murdered. This ſhews, 


what it is eaſy to conceive from his principles and active ſpirit, how 


exceedingly obnoxious he was to the parliament, 

Auguſt 12, 1645, he was incorporzted in the univerſity of Ox- 
ford. Here it was, that he formed the noble ſcheme of publiſhing 
the Polyglot Bible; and upon the decline of the king's cauſe, he 
retired to the houſe of Dr. William Fuller, his father-in-law, in 
London; where, though frequently diſturbed by the prevailing 
powers, he lived to complete it. "The “ Biblia Polyglotta,“ was 
publiſhed at London in 1657, in fix vols. folio; wherein the ſacred 
text was, by his ſingular care and overſight, printed, not only in 
the vulgar Latin, but alſo in the Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldee, Sama. 
ritan, Arabic, Athiopic, Perſic, and Greek languages; each 
having its peculiar Latin tranſlation joined therewith, and an ap- 
paratus fitted to each for the better underſtanding of thoſe tongues, 
In this great work, ſo far as related to the correcting of it at the 
preſs, and the collating of Copies, he had the aſſiſtance of ſeveral 
learncd perſons ; the chief of whom was Mr. Edmund Caſtell, 
afterwards profeſſor of Arabic at Cambridge. Among his other 


alſiſtants, were Mr. Samuel Clarke of Merton-College, and Mr. 


Thomas Hyde of Queen's-College, Oxford: he had alſo ſome 
help from Mr. Whelock, Mr. Thorndike, Mr. Edward Pocock, 
Mr. Thomas Greaves, &c. Towards printing the work, he had 


contributions of monies from many noble perſons and gentlemen, 


which were put into the hands of Sir William Humble, trealurep 
tor the ſaid work. The Prolegomena, and appendix to it were at- 


tacked in 1659, by Dr. John Owen, in © Conſiderations,” &c. 


who was anſwered the fame year by Dr. Walton, in a piece, under 
the title of, % The Conliderator conlidered ; or, a brief View of cer- 
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als Confiderht n the Biblia Polyg] Pro - 
ain Conſiderations upon the Biblia Polvglotta, the Proleg | 
and Appendix, &.“ 8vo. ” WW. 
Afler the Reſtoration, he had the honour to preſent the Poly. 
glot Bible to Charles IT. who made him chaplain in ordinary, 
and ſoon after promoted him to the biſhopric of Cheſter, Sep- 


tember 1661, he went to take poileſſion of his ſee; and was met 


upon the road, and received with ſuch a concourſe of gentry, 
clergy, militia both of the city and country, and with ſuch accla- 


mations of thouſands of the people, as had never been known 


upon any ſuch occaſion. This was on the 10th of September, 
and on the 11th he was inſtalled with much ceremony. This 
glory, however, which attended biſhop Walton, though it ſeems 
to have been great, was yet ſhort- lived; for, returning to London, 


he died at his houſe in Alderſgate-Street, Nov. the 29th follow- 
ing, and was interred in St. Paul's cathedral, where a monument 


with a Latin inſcription was erected to his memory. | 
He had publiſhed at London, in 1653. Introductio ad lectio- 
nem linguarum Orientalium,”” in 8vo. . 


WALTON (Is AAc, or, as he uſed to write it, IZA AEK), was 
born at Stafford, in Auguſt 1393. His firſt ſettlement in London, 
as a ſhop-keeper, was, in the Royal Burfe in Cornhill, built by Sir 
T. Greſham, and finiſhed in 1567. In this ſituation he could 
ſcarcely be ſaid to have had elbow-room ; for the fhops over the 
Burſe were but ſeven feet and a half long, and five wide; yet here 


did he carry on his trade till ſome time before the year 1624 ;* 


when, according to an old deed, “ he dwelt on the north fide of 
Fleet-ſtreet, in a houſe two doors welt of the end of Chancery- 


lane, and abutting on a mefſuage known by the ſign of the Har- 


row.” A citizen of this age would almoſt as much diſdain to 
admit of a tenant for halt his ſhop, as a knight wonld to ride 
double ; though the brethren of one of the molt ancient orders of 
the world were ſo little above this practice, that their common 
feal was the device of two riding on one horſe. He married pro- 
bably about 1632; for in that year he lived in a houſe in Chan— 
cery-Lane, a few doors higher up on the leſt hand than the former, 
and deſcribed by the occupation of a ſempſter or milliner. Ihe 

former of theſe might be his own proper trade, and the latter, as 
being a feminine occupation, might be carried on by his wife: 


the, it appears, was Anne, the daughter of Mr. Thomas Ken, of 


Furnival's-Inn, and ſiſter of Thomas, afterwards Dr. Ken, biſhop 
of Bath and Wells. About 1643 he left London, and, with a 
fortune very far ſhort of what would now be called a competency, 
ſeems to have retired altogether from buſineſs. While he conti- 
nued in London, his favourite recreation was angling, in which 
he was the greateſt proficient of his time; and, indeed, ſo great 
were his ikill and experience in that art, that there is ſcarcely any 
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writer on the ſubject ſince his time, who has not made the rules 
and praftice of Walton his very foundation. The river that he 
ſeems moſtly to have frequented for this purpoſe was the Lea, 
which has its ſonrce above Ware in Hertfordſhire, and falls into 
the Thames a little below Black-Wall ; unleſs we will ſuppoſe 
that the vicinity of the New River to the place of his habitation 
might ſometimes tempt him out with his friends, honeſt Nat, and 
R. Roe, whoſe loſs he fo pathetically mentions, to ſpend an after- 
noon there. In 1692, he was by death deprived of the folace and 
comfort of a good wife, as appears by a monumental inſcription 
in the cathedral church of Worceſter. | 
Living, while in London, in the pariſh of St. Dunſtan in the 
Weft, whereoi Dr. John Donne, dean of St. Paul's, was vicar, 
he became of courle a frequent hearer of that excellent preacher, 
and at length, as he himſelf expreſſes it, his convert. Upon his 
deceaſe in 1631, Sir H. Wotton requeſted Walton to collect 
materials for a life of the doctor, which Sir Henry had undertaken 
to write; but Sir Henry dying before he had completed the life, 
Walton undertook it himſelf, and in 1640 finiſhed and publifhed 
ic, with a collection of the doctor's fermons, in folio. Sir H. 
Wotton dying in 1649, Walton was importuned by King to 
undertake the writing of his life alſo; and it was finiſhed about 
1044. The precepts of angling, meaning thereby the rules and 
directions for taking fich with a hook and line, till Walton's 
time, having hardly ever been reduced to writing, were propagated 
from age to age chiefly by tradition; but Walton, whoſe benevo- 
lent and communicative temper appears in almoſt every line of his 
writings, unwilling to conceal from the world thofe aſſiſtances 
which his long practice and experience enabled him, perhaps the 
beit of any man of his time, to give, in 1633 publiſhed in a very 
elegant manner his“ Complete Angler, or Contemplative Man's 
Recreation,” in ſmall 12mo. adorncd with exquiſite cuts of moſt 
of the filh mentioned in it. The artiſt who engraved them has 
been ſo modeſt as to conceal his name ; but there 1s great reaſon to 
ſuppoſe they are the work of Lombart, who is mentioned in the 
„ Sculptura” of Mr. Evelyn; and alſo that the plates were of 
flecl, 4 The Complete Angier” came into the wortd attended 
with encomialtic verſes by ſeveral writers of that day. It is 
pleaſing to trace the ſeveral variations which the author 5 time 
to time made in theſe ſubſequent editions, as well by adding new 
facts and diſcoveries, as by enlarging on the more entertaining 
parts of the dialogue. The third and fourth editions of his book 
have ſeveral entire new chapters; and the fifth, the Jaſt of the 
_ editions publiſhed in his life-time, contains no leſs than eight 
chapters more than the firſt, and twenty pages more than the 
fourth. Not having the advantage of a learned education, it may 
ſcem unaccountable that Walton ſo frequently cites authors that 
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have Ss Ferp in Latin, as Geſner, Cardan, Aldrovandus, 
Rondeletius, and even Albertus Magnus; but here it may be ob— 
ſerved, that the voluminous hiſtory of animals, of which the fyrſt 


of theſe was author, is in effect tranſlated into Engliſh by Mr. 


Edward Topſel, a learned divine, chaplain, as it ſeems, in the 
church of St. Botolph, Alderfgate, to Dr. Neile, dean of Weſt. 
minſter : the tranſlation was publiſhed in 1658, and containing in 
it numberleſs particulars concerning trogs, ſerpents, caterpillars, 
and other animals, though not of fith, extracted frum the other 
writers above named, and others, with their names to the reſpec- 
tive facts, it furniſhed Walton with a great variety of intelligence, 
of which in the later editions of his book he has carefully availed 


himſelf: it was therefore, through the medium of this tranſlation 


alone, that he was enabled to cite the other authors mentioned 
above ; vouching the authority of the original writers, in like 
manner as he ellewhere does Sir Francis Bacon, whenever occaſion 
occurs to mention his natural hiſtory, or any other of his works. 


Pliny was tfnflated to his hand by Dr. Philemon Holland, as 


were alſo Janus Dubravius “ de Piſcinis & Piſcium natura,“ and 


Lebault's “ Maiſon Ruſtique,“ ſo often referred to by him in the 


courſe of his work. Abont two years after the Reſtoration, 
Walton wrote the life of Mr. Richard Hooker, author of the 
« Keeleſiaſtic2! Polity;“ he was enjoined to undertake this work 
by his friend Dr. Gilbert Sheldon, afterwards archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury ; who, by the way, was an angler. 


The life of Mr. George Herbert, as it ſtands the fourth and laſt | 


in the volume wherein that and the three former are collected, 
' ſeems to have been written the next after Hooker's : it was firſt 
publiſhed in 1670. Walton profeſſes himſelf to have been a 
ſtranger as to the perſon of Herbert : ; and though he aſſures us his 
life of him was a free-will offering, it abounds with curious infor— 
mation, and is no way inferior to any of the former. 


The Complete Angler“ having, in the ſpace of twenty-three 


years, gone through four editions, Walton in the year 1676, and 
in the $34 year of his age. was preparing a fifth, with additions, 
for the preſs; when Mr. Cotton wrote a ſecond part of that work. 
It ſeems, Mr. Cotton ſubmitted the manuſcript to Walton's peru- 
fal, who returned it with his approbation, and a few marginal 
friQures ; and in that year they came abroad together, Mr. 
Cotton's book had the title of The Complete Angler; being 
Inſtructions how to angle for a Trout or Grayling, in a chews 
Stream, Part II.” and it has ever fince been received as a ſecond 
part of Walton's book. In the title page 1s a cypher, compoſed 

of the initial letters of both their names; which cypher, Mr. 


Cotton tells us, he had cauſed to be cut in ſtone, and {et up over. 
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of the little river Dove, which divides the counties of Stafford 


and Derby. 


Walton was now in his eighty-third year, when he undertook 


to write the life of biſhop Sanderſon, which was publithed, toge- 


ther with ſeveral of the biſhop's pieces, and a ſermon of Hookers, 


in 8Y0. 167% It was not till long after that period when the 
faculties of men begin to decline, that Walton undertook to write 
this life; nevertheleſs, far from being deficient in any of thoſe 

excellencies that diſtinguiſh the former lives, it abounds with the 
evidences of a vigorous imagination, a ſound judgment, and a 


memory unimpaired. 


Beſides the works of Walton above-mentioned, there are extant 
of his writing, verſes on the death of Dr. Donne, beginning, 


„Our Donne is dead ;*” verſes to his reverend friend the author 


of the ©* Synagogue,” printed together with Herbert's «Temple ;?? 
Verſes before Alexander Brome's “ Poems, 1646,” and before 
Cartwright's © Plays and Poems, 1651.” He wrote alſo the lines 
under an engraving of Dr. Donne, before his“ Poems, 1635.“ 
Dr. Henry King, biſhop of Chicheſter, in a letter to Walton, 
dated in November 1664, ſays, that he had done much for Sir 
Henry Savile, his contemporary and familiar friend; which fact 
connects very well with what the late Mr. Des Maizeax, ſome 
years ſince, related to Mr. Oldys, that there were then ſeveral 
letters of Walton extant, in the Aſhmolean Muſeum, relating to 
a life of Sir Henry Savile, which Walton had entertained thoughts 


of writing. He alſo undertook to collect materials for a life of 


Hales. Mr. Anthony Farringdon, miniſter of St. Mary Magdalen, 
Milk-Street, London, had begun to write the life of this memora- 
ble perſon, but dying before he had completed it, his papers were 
ſent to Walton, with a requeſt from Mr. Fulman, who had pro- 


| poſed to himſelf to continue and finiſh it, that Walton would 


turniſh him with ſuch information as was to his purpoſe. Fulman 
did not live to complete his deſign ; but a life of Mr. Hales, from 
other materials, was compiled by the late Mr. Des Maizeaux, and 
publiſhed by him in 1719, as ag{pecimen of a new © Biographical 
Dictionary.” In 168g. when he was ninety years old, Walton 
publiſhed “ Thealma and Clearchus, a paſtoral Hiſtory, in ſmooth 
and eaſy Verſe, written long ſince by John Chalkhil, Eſq. an 


 acyuaintant and friend of Edmund Spenſer :”” to this poem he 


wrote a preface, containing a very amiable character of the author. 


He lived but a very little time after the publication of this poem; 
tor he ended his days on the 15th of Dec. 1683, in the great froſt, 
at Wincheſter, in the houſe of Dr. William Hawkins, a preben- 
dary of the church there, where he lies buried. He left a ſon 

named Iſaac, and a daughter named Anne. 
In the cathedral of. Wincheſter, on a large black flat marble 
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ſtone is an inſcription to his memory, the poetry whereof has 
very little to recommend '1t. | 


WANLEY (HumMPHREyY), fon of Nathanael Wanlex, was 
born March 21, 1671-2. What time he could ſpare from the 
handicraft trade, to which his father put him, he employed in 
turning over old MSS. and copying the various hands, by which 
he acquired an uncommon faculty of diſtinguiſhing their dates. 
Dr. Lloyd, his dioceſan, ſent him to St. Edmund's-Hall, Oxford, 
of which Dr. Mill was then principal, whom he greatly aſliſted in 
his collations of the New Teltament ; but he afterwards removed, 
by Dr. Chartlet's advice, to Univerſity-College. Mr. Nelſon, 
who had endeavoured to procure for Mr. Wanley the office of 
librarian to the Cottorian-Library, introduced him to the office 
of ſecretary to the Society for propagating Chriſtian Knowledge. 


He was ſoon after employed in arranging the valuable collections 


of Robert, earl of Oxford, with the appointment of librarian to 
his lordſhip. In this employ he gave ſuch particular ſatisfaction, 
that he was allowed a handſome penſion by lord Harley, the eari's 
eldeſt fon and ſucceſſor in the title, who retained him as librarian 
till his death. In Mr. Wanley's Hatleian Journal, preſerved in 
the ear] of Shelburne's library, are ſeveral remarkable entries. 
The Journal, which begins in March 1714-15, and is regularly 
continued till within a fortnight of his death, is kept with all the 
dignity as well as the exactneſs of the minutes of a public body. 
Mr. Wanley ended a laborious life July 6, 1726. When ad- 


mitted to the Bodlejan-Library, he made large extracts from the 


MSS. and promiſed a ſupplement to Hyde's catalogue of the 
printed books, which Hearne completed, and which was pub- 
liſhed by Robert Fyther, B. M. in 1738. He intended a treatife 
on the various characters of MSS. with ſpecimens, Mabillon's 
work on that ſubzett being corrupted by the conceits of the en— 
graver, who inſerted. characters that never were nor could be uſed. 


Upon leaving Oxford, he travelled over the kingdom in ſearch of 


Anglo-Saxon MSS. at Dr. Hickes's defire, and drew up the cata- 
logue of them in his“ Theſaurus.” Mr. Bagtord mentions ſome 
delign of his relating to a Saxon Bible. 

WANSLEB (Jond Micna<+r), a learned German, was born 
in 1635, at Erfort in Thuringia, where his father was minilter of 
a Lutheran church. After having ſtudied philoſophy and theology 
at Konigſberg, he put himſelf under Job Ludolf, in order to learn 
the Oriental tongues of that celebrated profeſſor. Ludolf taught 
him the Ethiopic among others; and then ſent him at his own 
expence into England, to print his “ Ethiopic Dictionary,” | 
which came out at London in 1601. Ludolf complained of 


Wantilb 
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Wanſleb for inſerting many falſe and ridiculous things, and after- 
wards gave a new edition of it himſelf. Dr. Edmund Caſtell 
was at that time employed upon his © Lexicon Heptaglotton,“ 
and was mightily pleaſed to find in Wanſleb a man who could 
alliſt him in this laborious undertaking ; he received him therefore 
into his houſe, and kept him three months. Wanſleb was no 
ſooner returned to Germany, than Erneſt the pious, duke of Saxe- 
Gotha, being informed of his qualifications, ſent him to Ethiopia: 
the prince's deſign was, to eſtabliſh a correſpondence between the 
Proteſtant Europeans and Abyſſines, with a view to promote true 
religion among the latter. Wanſleb ſet out in June 166g, and 
arrived at Cairo in January following. He employed the remain- 
der of the year in viliting part of Egypt; but the patriarch of Alex- 
andria, who has juriſdiction over the churches of Ethiopia, diſ- 
ſuaded him from proceeding: to that kingdom, and ſent his reaſons 
to Erneſt in an Arabic letter. R 

Wanfleb left Alexandaia in the beginning of 1665, and arrived 
at Leghorn ; but durſt not return to his own cquntry, becauſe 
duke Erneſt was greatly diſpleaſed with his conduct. He went 
therefore to Rome, where he abjured Lutheraniſm, and entered 
into the order of St. Dominic in 1666. In 1670, he was ſent to 
Paris; where, being introduced to Colbert, he was commiſſioned 
by that miniſter to return to the Eaſt, and to purchaſe manuſcripts 
and medals for the king's library. He arrived at Cairo in 1672, 
continued in Egypt near two years, and in that time ſent to 
France 334 manuſcripts, Arabic, Turkiſh, and Perſic. The 
Mahometans growing jealous of this commerce which Wanſleb 
carried on, he removed from Egypt to Conſtantinople, and had 
. promiſed to go from thence in ſearch of manuſcripts to mount 
Athos: but excufed himſelf, on pretence that Leo Allatius had 
fetched away the beſt for the uſe of the Vatican. He was pre- 
pating to ſet out for Ethiopia, when he was recalled to France hy 
Colbert; who, it ſeems, had juſt reaſon to be diſpleaſed with his 
conduct, as Erneſt had been before with him. He arrived at Paris 
in April 1676, and might have been advanced not only to the royal 
profeſſorſhip of Oriental languages, but even to a biſhopric, if his 
irregular life and manners had not ſtood in his way. He lived 
neglected for two or three years, and then died ia June 1679. 

His publications are, 1. © Relazione dello ſtato preſente dell” 
Epitto, 1671,” mae et © Nouvelle Relation en forme de 
Journal d'un Voyage fait en Egypte en 1672 & 1673. 1676,” 
12m0. 3. © Hiſtoire de l'Egliſe d'Alexandrie tondee par S. Marc, 
que nous apellons celles des Jacobites-Coptes d'Egypte, ecrite au 
Caire meme en 1672 & 1673. 1677.” 12mo. | 


WARBURTON (WILLIAM), an Engliſh prelate of gigan- 
tic abilities, was born at Newark-upon- Trent, in the county 
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of Nottingham, Dec. 24, 1691. His tather was George War- 
burton, an attorney, and town-clerk oi the place in which this 
his eldeſt fon received his birth and education. His mother was 
Elizabeth, the daughter of William Hobman, an alderman of the 
fame town, and his parents were married about the year 1696. 
The family of Dr. Warburton came originally from the county 
of Cheſter, where his great grandfather reſided. His grandfather, 
Willam Warburton, was the firſt that ſettled at Newark; where 
he practiſed the law, and was coroner of the county of Notting- 
ham. George Warburton, the father, died about the year 1706, 
leaving his widow and four children, two fons .and two daugh- 
ters, of which the ſecond ſon George died young; but of the 
daughters one ſurvived her brother. The bilhop received the 
early part of his education under Mr. Weſton, then maſter of 
Okeham ſchool in Rutland(hire, and afterwards vicar of Campden 
in Glouceſterſhire; in which he was ſucceeded by his ſon, 
both from the gift of the earl of Gainſborough, His ori- 
ginal deſignation was to the ſame profeſſion as that of his father 
and grandfather, and he was accordingly placed clerk to an attor- 
ney, with whom he remained until he was qualified to engage in 
bulineſs upon his own account. He was then.admitted to one of 


the courts at Weſtminſter, and for ſome years continued the em- 


loyment of an attorney and ſolicitor at the place of his birth. 
Nhe ſucceſs he met with as a man of bulineſs was probably not 
great. It was certainly infuthcient to induce him to devote the 
reſt of his life to it: and it is probable, that his want of encou- 
ragement might tempt him to turn his thoughts towards a profet- 
ſion in which his literary acquiſitions would be more valuable, and 
in which he might more eaſily purſue the bent of his inclination. ' 
He appears to have brought trom ſchool more learning than was 
requiſite for a practiſing lawyer. This might rather impede than 
forward his progreſs, as it has been generally obſerved, that an 
attention to literary concerns, and the buſtle of an attorney's 
office, with only a moderate thare of bulineſs, are wholly incom- 
patible. It is therefore no wonder that he preferred retirement to 
noiſe, and relinquiſhed what advantages he might expect from 
continuing to follow the law. It has been ſuggelted by an ingeni- 
ous writer, that he was for ſome time uſher to a ſchool. In 


1724, his firſt work appeared, under the title of “ Mifcella- 


neous Tranſlations in Proſe and Verſe, from Roman Poets, Ora- 
tors, and Hiſtorians,” 12mo. It is dedicated to his early patron, 
Sir Robert Sutton, and ſcems to have laid the foundation of his 
firſt eccleſiaſtical preferment. At this period it is probable he had 
not abandoned his protcilion, though it is certain he did not 
attend to it much longer. About Chriltmas 1726, he came to 
London, and while there was introduced to Theobald, Concanen, 
and others of Mr. Pope's enemies, with whoſe converſation he 

I | | was 
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was extremely pleaſed. It was at this time that he wrote a letter 
to Concanen, dated Jan. 2, 1726, which, by accident, falling 
into the hands of the late Dr. Akenſide, was produced to moſt of 
that gentleman's friends, and by that means became the ſubje& of 
much ſpeculation. About this time he alſo communicated to 
Theobald ſome notes of Shakſpeare, which afterwards appeared 
in that critic's edition of our great dramatic poet. In 1727, his 
ſecond work, entitled.“ A Critical and Philoſophical Inquiry 
into the Cauſes of Prodigies and Miracles, as related by Hiſto- 
Tians,”” &c. was publiſhed in 12mo. and was alſo dedicated to 
Sir Robert Sutton. He was at this time in orders; and or the 
25th of April 1728, had the honour to be in the king's liſt of 
| Maſters of Arts, created at Cambridge, on his majeſty's viſit to 
that univerſity. In June, the: ſame year, he was preſented by Sir 
Robert Sutton to the rectory 'of Burnt Broughton, in the dioceſe 
of Lincoln; a living worth 200. a year, which he retained till 
his death, at which he ſpent a conſiderable part of his middle-life 
in a ſtudious retirement, devoted entirely to letters, and there 
planned, and in part executed, ſome of his moſt important works. 
Several years elapſed, after obtaining this preferment, before Mr. 
Warburton appeared again in the world as a writer. In 1736 he 
exhibited a plan of a new edition of Velleins Parterculus, which 
he printed in the “ Pibliothique Britannique, ou Hiſtoire des 
Ouvrages des Savans de la Grande Bretagne, pour les Mois 
Juillet, About, & Sept. 1736. A la Haye.“ The deſign never 
was completed. It was in this year that he may be ſaid to have 
emerged from the obſcurity of a private life into the notice of the 
world. The firſt publication which” rendered him afterwards 
famous now appeared, under the title of « The Alliance between 
Church and State: or, the Neceſſity and Equity of an eſtabliſhed 
Religion and a Teft-Law, demonſtrated from the Effence and End 
of Civil Society, upon the fundamental Principles of the Law of 
Nature and Nations.” In three parts: the firft, treating of a 
civil and religious fociety ; the ſecond, of an eſtabliſned church; 
and the. third, of a teſt law, 8vo, At the end was announced 
the ſcheme of“ The Divine Legation of Moſes,“ in which he 
had at this time made a conſiderable progreſs. The firſt volume 
of this work was publiſhed in January 1737-8, and met with a 
reception which neither the ſubject, nor the manner in which it 
was treated, ſeemed to authoriſe. It was, as the author after- 
wards obſerved, fallen upon in ſo outrageous and brutal a manner, 
as had been ſcarcely pardonable, had it been“ The Divine Lega- 
tion of Mahomet.” It produced feveral anſwers, and ſo much 
abuſe from the authors of « The Weekly Miſcellany,” that in leſs 
than two months he was conttrained to defend himſelf, in“ A 
Vindication of the Author of the Divine Legation of Moſes, from 
the Aſperſions of the Country Clergyman's Letter in the Weekly 
Miſcellany 
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Miſcellany of February 14, 1737-8,” 8vo, Mr. Warbuiton's 
extraordinary merit had now at:racted the notice of the heir- 
apparent to the crown, in whoſe immediate ſervice we find him, | 
in June 1738, when he publiſhed “ Faith working by Charity to 
Chriſtian Edification ; a Sermon, &c.” The © Eflay on Mau“ bad | 
been now publiſhed ſome years; and it is univerſally ſuppoſed that 
the author had, in the compolition of it, adopted the philoſophy 
of lord Bolingbroke, whom on this occation he had followed as 
his guide, without underſtanding the tendency of his principles. 
In 1738, M. de Crouſaz wrote ſome remarks on it, accuſing the 
author of ſpinoſiſm and naturaliſm : which falling into Mr. War— 
burton's hands, he publiſhed a defence of the firlt epiſtle, and 
ſoon after of the remaining three, in ſeven letters, of which fix 
were printed in 1739, and the ſeventh in June 1740, under the 
title of © A-Vindication of Mr. Pope's Elfay on Man, by the. 
Author of the Divine Legation.” The opinion which Mr. Pope 
conceived of theſe detences, as well as of their author, will be 
beſt feen in his letters. In conſequence, a firm friendſhip was 
eſtabliſhed between them, which continued with undiminiſhed 
fervour until the death of Mr. Pope, who, during the remainder 
of his life, paid a deference and reſpect to his friend's judgment 
and abilities, which will be conſidered by many as almolt border- 
ing on ſervility. In 1741, the ſecond volume of The Divine 
Legation,” in two parts, containing books IV. V. VI. was pub- 
hithed ; as was alſo a fecond edition of the © Alliance between 
Church and State.” In the ſummer of that year, Mr. Pupe and 
Mr. Warburton, in a country ramble, took Oxford in their way, 
where they parted; Mr. Pope, after one day's ſtay, going welt- 
ward; and Mr. Warburton, who itayed a day after him to vilit 
Dr. Conybeare, then dean of Chriſt-Church, returning to London. 
On that day the vice-chancellor, Dr. Leigh, ſent a meſſage to his 
lodgings, with the uſual compliment, 19 know if a doctor's degree 
in divinity would be acceptable to him; to which ſuch an anſwer 
was returned as ſo civil a meſſage deſerved. About the ſame time 
Mr. Pope bad the like offer made him of a doctor's degree in law, 
which he ſeemed diſpoſed to accept, until he learnt that ſome 
impediment had been thrown in the way of his friend's. receiving 
the compliment intended for him by the vice-chanceltor. He 
then abſolutely refuſed that propoſed to himſelf. Both the degrees 
were therefore laid aſide; and the univerſity of Oxford loſt fome 
| reputation by the conduct of this butineſs, being thus deprived of 
the honour of two names, which certainly -would have reflected 
much credit on the ſociety in which they were to have been 
enrolled. Mr. Pope's affection for Mr. Warburton was of ſervice 
to him in more reſpects than merely increaling his fame. He 
introduced and warmly recommended him to moſt of his friends, 
and among the reſt to Ralph Allen, Eſq. of Prior-Park, whole 
— : nlece 
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niece he ſome years aſterwards married, and whoſe great fortune at 


length came to his only fon. In conſequence of this introduction, 


we find Mr. Warburton at Bath in 1742. There he printed a ſer- 


mon, which had been preached at the Abbey- Church, on the 24th 


of October, for the benefit of Mr. Allen's favourite charity, the 
General-Hoſpital, or Infirmary. To this ſermon, which was pub- 
liſhed at the requeſt of the governors, was added, “ A ſhort Ac- 
count of the Nature, Riſe, and Progreſs, of the General-Infir 


mary at Bath.” In this year-alfo, he printed a differtation on the 


origin of books of chivalry, at the end of Jarvis's preface to a 


tranſlation of Don Quixote. es | 
In 1742, Mr. Warburton publiſhed, © A Critical and Philoſo- 
phical Commentary on Mr. Pope's Eflay on Man. In which is 


e :ntained a Vindication of the ſaid Eifay from the Miſrepreſenta- 


tions of Mr. de Reſnel, the French Tranflator, and of Mr. de 
Crouſaz,, Profeſſor of Philoſophy and Mathematics in the Aca- 
demy of Lauſanne, the Commentator.” It was at this period, 
when Mir. Warburton had the entire confidence of Mr. Pope, that 
he advited him to complete the Dunciad, by changing the Hero, 
and adding to it a fourth book. This was accordingly exccuted in 
1742, and publiſhed early in 17.3, in 4to. with notes by our au- 
thor, who, in conſequence of it, received his ſhare- of the ſatire 
which Mr. Cibber liberally beſtowed on both Mr. Pope and his 
anuotator. In the latter end of the fame year, he publithed com- 
plete editions of © The Eilay on Man,” and“ The Effay on Cri- 
ticiſm ;” and, from the ſpecimen which he there exhibited of his 
abilities, it may be preſumed, Mr. Pope determined to commit the 
publication of thoſe works, which he-ſthould leave, to Mr. War- 
burton's care. At Mr. Pope's deſire, he about this time reviſed 
ard corrected the“ Elfay on Homer,“ as it now ſtands in the jaſt 
edition of that tranſlation. The publication of „he Dunciad,” 
was the laſt ſervice which our author rendered Mr. Pope in his life- 
time, After a lingering and tedious ilineſs, the event of which had 
been long foreſeen, this great poet died on the goth of May 1744 3 
and by his will, dated the 12th of the preceding December, be- 
queathed to Mr. Warburton one half of his library, and the pro- 
perty of all fuch of his works already printed as he had not other- 
wiſe difpoſed of or alienated, and all the profits which {hould arife 
from any edition to he printed after his death; but at the ſame time 
directed, that they ſhould be publiſhed without any future altera- 
tions. In 1744, his aftiitance to Dr. Z. Grey was handſomely ac- 
knowledged in the preface to Hudibras. The Divine Legation 
of Moſes,” had now been publithed ſome time, and various an- 
ſwers and objections to it had ſtarted up from different quarters. 
In this year, 1744, Mr. Warburton turned his attention to thele 
attacks on his favourite work; and defended himſelf in a manner 
which, if it did not prove him to be poſſeſſed of much humility or 
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diffidence, at leaſt demonſtrated, that he knew how to wield the 
weapons of controverſy with the hand of a maſter. Sept. 5, 1745, 
the friendſhip between him and Mr, Allen was more cloſely ce- 
mented, by his marriage with Miſs "Uucker, who ſurvived him, and 
became afterwards the wife of the Rev. Mr. Smith. Ar this junc- 
ture the kingdom was under a great alarm, occafionce by the rebel- 
lion breaking out in Scotland. Thoſe who wiſhed well to the then 

eſtabliſhed government, found it neceiſary to exert every effort 


which could be uſed againſt the invading enemy. The clery zy Were 


not wanting on their part; and no one did more ſervice than Mr. 
Warburton, who printed three very excellent and ſcaſonable ſer- 
mons, at this important criſis. The Jaſ! of theſe involved him in 
a new controverſy with Dr. Stebbing. Notwithſtanding his great 
connections, his acknowledged abilities, and his eſtabliſhed repu'a- 
tion; a reputation founded on the durable baſis of learning, and 


upheld by the decent and attentive performance of every duty inci— 


dent to his ſtation ; yet we do not find that he recev ec any addition 
to the prefcrment given him in 1729, by Sir Robert Sutton (except 
the chaplainſhip to the prince of Wales) until April 1746, when 
he was unanimouſly called by the Society of Lincoln's-Inn to be 
their preache r. In November, he puvliſhed, « A Sermon preached 
on the Thankſgiving appointed to be obierved the gth of October, 
for the ſuppreſſion of the late unnatural Rebellion, 1746,” in 8vo, 
In 1747, appeared his edition of © Shakſpeare,” and his“ Preface 
to Clariſſa ;*” and, in the fame year he publiſhed, 1. A Letter 


from an Author to a Member of Parliament, concerning Literary 


Property,“ in 8y0. 2. Prejace to Mrs. Cockburn's Remarks 


upon the Principles and 1 of Dr. Kutherford's Eile on 
the Nature and Obligations of Virtue: NK 40 Bs 4 5 Fre- 
face to a Critical Inquiry into the Opinions and Practice of the 
Ancient Philoſophers, concerning the Nature cf a Future State, 
and their Method of teaching by double Doctrine, (by Mr. Towne; 
17.47, in 8yo. 2d edition. In 1748, a third edition of ** The Al- 
hance between Church and State; corrected and enlarged,” In 
1749, a very extraordinary attack was made on the moral character 
of Mr. Pope, from a quarter whence 1t could be the leatt expected, 
His « Guide, Philofop her, and Friend,“ lord aloe, pub- 
lihed a book which he had formerly lent Mr. Pope in MS. The 
pretace to this work, written by Mr. Mallet, contained an accuſa- 
tion of Mr. Pope's having clanc-ttincly printed an edition of his 


| lordſhip's performance > Without his leave or knov. ledge. A d le fence 


of the poct ſoon alter made its appearance, which was utverſally 
aſcribed to Mr. Warburton, aud was aifterwards owned by him: it 
ſoon afterwards produced an abufive pampi, ct. About this time, 
the publication of Dr. Niiddleton's“ Ing ry concerning the Mira- 
enlous Powers,“ gart riſe to a controveily, which was managed 
With great warmth and alperity on both lives; and not much to the 
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credit of either party. On this alnakos Mr. Warbiiridn publiſhed 
an excellent performance, Written with a degree. of candour and 
temper, which, it is to be lamented, he did not al ways exerciſe. 
The title of it was, © Julian; or, a Diſcourſe concerning the 
Earthquake and hery Eruption which defeated the Emperor” 8 at“ 
tempt to rebuild the Temple at Jeruſalem, 17509,” in 8 Vo. In 
1751, he gave the public his edition of “ Mr. Pope's Works,” 
with notes, in nine vols. 8vo. and in the fame.year, . printed « An 
Anſwer to a Letter to Dr. Middleton, &.“ in 8vo. and, “ An Ac- 
count of the Prophecies of Ariſe Evans, the Welſh Prophet, in 
the Jaſt Century :” the latter of which pieces afterwards ſubjeFtcd . 
him to much ridicule. In 1733. Mr. Warburton publiſhed the 
ficit volume of a courſe of ſermons preached at Lincoln's-Inn ; and 
this, in the ſubſequent year, was followed by a ſecond. After the 
public had been ſome ume promiſed lord Boltngbroke's works, they 
were about this time printed. The known abilities and infidelity of 
this nobleman had created apprehenſions in the minds of many 
people, of the perncions effects of his doctrines ; and nothing but 
the appearance of his whole force could have convinced his friends, 
how little there was to be dreaded from arguments againſt religion 
ſo weakly ſupported. The perſonal enmity, which had been ex- 
cited many years before between the peer and our author, had occa- 
ſioned the former to direct much of his reaſoning againſt two works 
of the latter. Many anſwers were ſoon publithed, but none with 
more . ſolidity, and ſprightlineſs, than A View of Lord 
Bolingbroke's Philoſophy, in two Letters to a Friend, 1734. 

The third and fourth letters were publiſhed in 1753, with another 
edition of the two former; and, in the fame year, a ſmaller edition 
of the whole; which, though it came into the world without a 
name, Was univerſally aſcribed to Mr. Warburton, and afterwards. 
publicly owned by him. At this advanced period of his life, that 
preferment which his abilities might have claimed; and which had 
hitherto been withheld, feemed to be approaching towards him. 


In Sept. 1754, he was appointed one of his majelty's chaplains 1 in 


ordinary, and, in the next year was preſented to a prebend in the 


cathedral of Durham, on the death of Dr. Mangey. About the 


ſaine-ume, the degree of doctor of divinity was conferred on him 


by Dr. Herring, then archbiſhop -of Canterbury ; ; and a new im- 


pretſion of The Divine Legatiou,” having been called for, he 


printed a fourth edition of the firſt part of it, cortrected and en- 
lurged, divided into two votumes, with a dedication to the earl of 
Hardwicke. The ſame year appeared « A Sermon preached before 
his Grace, Charles Duke of Marlborough, Prefident, and the Go- 
vernors of the Hoſpital tor the Sina!l- Pon and tor Inoculation, at 


the Parith- Church of St. Andrew, Holborn, on Thurſday, April 


5 „ Os; tO, 2 and, in 17,46, © A Sermon preached on the laſt 


55 
public 1 Þalt- Day, at SincoNes S-Inn— Chapel, in 4to. In 2757, 4 
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pamphlet was s publiſhed, called Remarks on Mr. David Huine's 
Etfay on the Natural Hiitory of Religion ;” which is ſaid to have 
been compoſed of marginal obſcrvations made by Dr. Warburton 
on reading Mr. Hume's book ; and which gave ſo much offenc to 
the . onimadverted upon, that he thought it of importance 
enongh to deferve particular mention in the ort account of his 
hte. Oct. 11, in this year, Our author was advanced to the deanc ry 
of Briſtol ; and, in 1758, re-publiſhed the ſecond part of ** The 
Divine Legation,“ divided into two parts. At the Jatter end of 
next year, Dr. Warburton recetved the honour, ſo juſtly due tolus 
merit, of being (on the 22d of Dece mber, dignified with the raitre, 
and promoted to the vacant {ce of Glouc elter. He was conſecrated 
on the 20th of Jan. 1760; and, on the goth of the ſame month 
preached. before the Jloulſe of Lords. In the next year he printed 
„% A rational Account of the Nature and End of the Semen! ot 
the Lord's Supper,” in 12mo. In 1762, he publlined, The 
Dottzine of Grace, &c.“ in 2 vols 12mo. and, in the fuccceding 
year drew upon himſelf much illiberal abufe from ſome writers of 
the popular 4: $4 on occalion of his complaint in the Houſe of 
Lords, Nov. 15, 176g. againſt Mir. Wilkes, for putting his name 
to certain notes on 5 e infamous Eflay on Woman! In 1765, 
another edition of the ſecond part of“ The Divine Legation” was 
publithed, as volumes III IV. and V. the two paics printed in 
1755, being conſidered as volumes I. and II. It was this edition 
which produced the well-known controverſy between him and Dr. 
Lowth. On this occaſion was publithed, « The Second Part of 
an Epiſtolary Correſpondence between the Biſhop of Glouceſter and 
the late Profeſſor of Oxford, without an Imprimatur, 1 I. e. without 
a Cover to the violated Laws of Honour and Society, 1766,“ in 
8 vo. In 1766, he gave a new edition of * The Alliance between 
Church nd State,” and, © A Sermon preached before the Incor- 
porated-Socicty for the e of the Goſpel in Foreign Parts; 
at the Anniverſary-Mecting 1 in the Pariſh-Church of St. Mary-le- 
Bow, Friday, Feb 21,” in 8vo. The next year produced a thi: 
volume of his “ Sermons ;” and with this, and a ſingle “ Sermon 
preached at St. Lawrence- Jury, Thurſday April 30, 1767, betore 
Ins Royal- Highnc ſs Edward Duke of York, Preſident, and the 
Governors of the London-Hoſpital, &c.“ in qto. he cloſed his }ite- | 
rary labours. His faculties continued unimpaired for ſome time 
after this period; and, in 1769, he gave contiderable alliſtauce to 
Mr. Ruff head, in his“ Life of Mr. Pope.” He loft an only fon 
a little before his own death, which was in June 1779, in the 
G11t year of his age. A neat marble monument has been lately 
erected in the cathedral of Glouceſter, with an inſcription. 
— — 
WARD [SETH), an Englith prelate, famous chicfly for his {ll 


In mathe matics and aſtronomy, was the fon af an attorney, and 
born 
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burn in 1617 or 1618, at Buntingford, in Hertfordſhire. He was 
taught grammar-learning and arithmetic in the fchool at Bunting- 
tand; and thence removed to. Sidney- College, Cambridge, into 
* hich he was admitted in 1632. Dr. Samuel Ward, the maſter of 
that college, was greatly taken with the ingenuity, and alſo with the 
{weetnels "of. his nature; ; and thewed him particular favour, partly 
perhaps for bis being of the ſame ſur-name, though there was no 
atliaity at all between them. Here he applicd himſelf with great 
vigour to his ſtudies, and particularly to mathematics; took the 
degrees in arts, and Was choſen fellow of his college. In 16.30, 
Dc. Colins, the vice-chancellor, pitched upon Ward to be prava- 
jicator, which is called in Oxford, terra&-filius ; whoſe office was 
to make a witty fpcech, and to laugh at any thing or any body. 
Ward, however, exerciſed this privileg ge ſo freely, that the vice- 
chancellor actually ſuſpended him from his degree; though he re- 
verſed the cenſure the day following. 

The civil war breaking out, Ward was involved not a little in 
the conſequences of it. His good maſter and patron, Mr. Ward, 
was, in 1043, impriſoned in St. Jokn's-College, which was then 
made a gaol by the parliament forces; and Ward, thinking that 
gratitude obliged him to attend him, accordingly did ſo, and conti- 
nued with him to his death, which happened ſoon after. He was 
alſo himſelf ejected from his fellowfhip for refuling the covenant ; 
againit which he ſoon after joined with Mr. Peter Gunning, Mr. 
John Barwick, Mr. Ifaac Barrow, afterwards biſhop of St. Aſaph, 
and others, in drawing up that noted treatiſe, which was afterwards 
printed. Being now obliged to leave Cambridge, he relided ſome 
time with Dr. Ward's relations in and about London, and at other 
umes with the mathematician Oughtred at Albury in Surrey, with 
whom he had cultivated an acquaintance, and under whom he pro- 
fecuted his mathematical ſtudies. He was Invited likewiſe to 
ſeveral other places, but went to Ralph Freeman's, at Aſpenden in 
 Hertfordihire, Eſq. whoſe ſons he inttrutted, and with whom he 
continued for the molt part till 1649, and then he reſided ſome 
months with the lord Wenman, of Thame- Park, in Oxfordlhire, 

He had not been in this noble family long, betore the viſitation 
of the univerſity of Oxford began; the effect of which was, that 
many learned and eminent perſons were turned out, and amon 
them Mr. Greaves, the Savilian profeſſor of altronomy, who races 
little before diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his work upon the ILgyptian 
pyramids, Mr. Greaves laboured to procure Ward for his {uccciior, | 
whoſe abilities in this way were univerſally known and acknows 
ledged; and effected it. Then Ward entered himfelf of Wad- 
ham- College, for the ſake of Dr. Wilkins, who was the warden; 
and, OR. 1649, was incorporated maſter of arts. Soon alter, he 
took the Engagement, or oath, to be faithful to the commonwealth 


, of England, as it was then citablithed, without a King or Howute of 
Lords: 
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Lords : * though he had refuſed the Covenant, white the king 
was ſuppoſed to ke 7 in any condition of fucceeding, yet now th role 
hopes were at an end, and the government, together with the king, 
was overturned and deſtroyed, he thought, and certainly with rea— 
ſon, that no good purpole could be anfwered by ob{tinately holding 
out any longer againſt the powers that were. The firit thing he 


2 


did, after his ſettlement in Oxt ord, was to bring the aſtronomy 
lectures, which had long been neglected and diſuſed, inks repute - 


again; and for this purpoſe, he read them very conſtantly, never 
miſſing one reading-day, all the while he held the lecture. 

About this time, Dr. Brownrig, the ejected bithop of Exeter, 
came and lived retired at Sunning, in Berkſhire; where Mr. Ward, 


who was his chaplain, uſed often to wait upon him. In one of 
theſe viſits, - the biſhop conferred on him the precentorfhip of the 


church of Exeter; and told him, that though it might then ſcem 
a gift and no piſt, yet, that upon the king's reſtoration, of which 
the biſhop was confident, it Wenn be of ſome emolument to him. 
He paid the biſhop's ſecretary the full fees, as if he were Imrmacdi- 


ately to take poſſeftio:: , thovgh this happened in the very height of 
their dc fpair ; and Ward's acqu. nta. aces ratlhed him upon it, tel- 


ling him, hat they would not give him half-a-crown for his pre- 


centorſhip- Notwithttandt ng, it brought a good ſum into his 
pocket; and, what 1s more, laid the foundation of his future riches 
and preterment. 

In 1654, both the Saviſian profeſſors did their ie s, in order 
to pipcecd doctors in divinity; and when they were to be preſented, 


Wallis claimed precedency. This occaſioned a diſpute; which 


being decided in favour of Ward, who was really the ſenior, Wallis 
went out grand comvounder, and ſo obtained the precedercy. In 


1657, he was clec ed principat of Teſs. College, by the direction 


of if NManltcli, who had been Gefted frag that headſhip many 
years before; but Oromwell put in one Francis Howel. In 1659, 
he was choſen pretident of Lrinity— College; but was obliged, at 
the Reſtoration, to refigy that place. He was made ends” how- 
ever, by being preſented in 1090, to the rectory of St. Lawrence- 


Jewry: for, though he was not diſtingnithed by his ſufferings, 


during the exile bf the royal family, yet he was known to be ſo 


D 
averſe to the meatures of the late times, and to be within fo well 


affected to the royal canſe, as to be favourably looked on at the 
Reſtoration. He was initalted alſo, in 1660, in the precentorſhip 
of the church of Exeter. In 1661, he became fellow of the 
Royal- Society, and dean of Exeter ; and the following year, Was 


advanced to the bithopric of that church, without knowing any 


thing of it, by the intcreſt of the duke of Albemarle, Sir Hugh 
Pollard, and other gentlemen, whom he had obliged during his re- 
ſidence at Exeter. In 1667, he was tranilated to the ſec of Saliſ— 
bury ; and, in 1671, was made chancellor of the order of the gar- 
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ter, He was the firſt Proteſtant biſhop that ever was ſo; and he 
procured that honour to be annexed to the ſee of Saliſbury, after it 
had been held by laymen above a hundred and fifty years. His firſt 
care, after his advancement to Saliſbury, was to repair and beautify 
his cathedral and palace ; and then to ſuppreſs the Nonconformiſts 
and their conventicles in his dioceſe. This ſo angered their party, 
that, in the year 1669, they forged a petition again him, under the 
hands of ſome chief clothiers; Pretending, that they were perſecu- 
ted, and their trade ruined : but it was made appear at the council- 
table, that this petition was a notorious libel, and that none of thoſe, 
there mentioned to be perſecuted and ruined, were ſo much as ſum- 
moned into the eccleſiaſtical court. But alittle after, the weather- 
cock of the court-connci] turned tothe contrary point; and one Blood, 

a perſon notorious fur attempting to ſteal thecrown out of the Tower, 

and offering barbarous violence to the duke of Ormond, being of a 
ſudden become a great favourite at court, and the chief agent of 
the Diſſenters, brought the biſhop of Saliſbury a verbal meſſage 
from the king, not 10 moleſt them. Upon this, the biſhop went 
to wait on his majeſty, and humbly repreſented to him, that there 
were only two troubleſume Nonconformiſts in his dioceſe, whom 
he doubted not, with his majeſty's permiſſion, t that he ſhould bring 
to their duty ; ; and then named them. But the king replied, theſe 
are the very men you muſt not meddle with; and the biſhop obeyed, 
letting the proſecution agatalt them fall. 

Biſhop Ward, was one of thole unhappy perſons who have the 
misfortune to outlive their ſenſes. He dated his indiſpoſition of 
health from a fever in 1660, of which he was not well cured; and 
the morning he was conſecrated: biſhe :p of Exeter, in 1662, he was 
ſo ill, that he did not imagine he ſhould outiive the folemnity. 
Afier he was biſhop of Saliſbury, he was ſcized with a dangerous 
ſcorbutical atrophy and looſcneſs; but this was removed by nding- 
exerciſe. Nevertheleſs, in 9 of time, melancholy and loſs of 
memory graduaily came upon him ; which, joined with ſome dif- 
ference he had with Dr. Pierce, the dean of his church, who pur- 
ſucd him with great virulence and malice, did at length totally de- 
prive him of all ſenſe. He lived to the Revolution, but without 
knowing any thing of the matter; and died at Knightſbridge, Jan. 
b, 1688. 9. 

He was the author of ſeveral Latin wed upon ſubjects of ma- 
thernatics and aitronomy, which were reckoned excellent in their 
day ; but are not now necchiary to be mentioned, their uſe having 
been ſuperſeded by more perfect productions, built upon later his 
coveries and the Newtonian philoſophy, He publiſhed allo, A 
Phutoſophic al Eilay towards an Eviction of the Being and Attri- 
butes ot Gud, the Immortality of the Souls of Men: and the 
{ruth and Authority of Scripture, 16,52 ; and, © Exercitatio 


E piſtolica in Ihomæ Hobbit Philoſophiam, ad D. Joannem Wil- 
king, 
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kins, Oxon. 1556,” in 8 vo. All his other works were publiſhed 
in the three foregoing years, excepting about ten ſermons, printed 
at different times. | | 


| | — — f 

WARD (Jonx, LL. D.) was born in London about 1679: 
his father was a diſſenting miniſter. In the early part of his lite, 
he was clerk in the navy-ofiice ; but, at his leifure hours, he pro- 
ſecuted his ſtudies by the «tance of one Dr. Ker, a Scotſman, 
who kept an academy, In 1710, he reſigned his employment in 
the navy-ottice ; became a tutor to a certain number of the chil- 
dren of his friehds : and for this purpoſe, opened a ſchool in Fen— 
ter- Ali>x, in orkeids, which he kept many years. In 1712, he 
became a member of a private ſocicty of ge ntlemen, who enter— 
tained each other with diſcourſes on the civil law. In 1720, Mr, 
Ward was become fo eminent for his learning and E ed ge of 
antiquity, that he was choſen profeſſor of rhetoric in Greſham. 
College. In 1723, during the preſidency of Sir Ifaac Newton, Ie 
Was ted fellow of the Roval- Society; 3 and, in 1752, one of its 
vice-preſidents, in which ofhce, he was! continued till his death, 
OR. 17, 1738, at Greſham-Collcge. | 

The doctor, among other v vorks; all of them learned, but ſome 
not very intereſting, was afliſtant to M-. Ainſworth, in his account 
of ** Kemp's s Collection of Antiquities, * publithed in 1720. In 
1727, he wrote a Latin anſwer to Dr. 3 Latin diflerta- 
tion, concerning the eſtimation in which phylictans were held 
among the old Romans: in order : fhew that the profeſiion was 
not 5 flaviih and ignoble as Middleton alleged. Middleton re— 
EA. and Ward rejoined, He afliſted Buckley i in his edition of 

Thuanus;“ and tranſlated into Latin afterwards thrce letters ad- 
dreſſed to Dr. Mead concerning that edition, which were a afterward 18 
prefixed to it. In 1732, he gave a very accuraty ct Iitton of“ Lily's 
Grammar,“ and informed in "the pref” e a curious hiſtory of that 
grammar. He afliſted Horley in his = Britannia Romana; and: 
Ainſworth in his“ Latin Dictionary.” In 1740, he publithed bis 
« Lives of the Proſeffors of Greiſham- College. t. he 
was honoured with the title of doctor of laws, by the uu orfity o. 
Edinburgh, probably on account of a Latin letter he wrote to its 
principal, Dr. Withart, the editor of“ Florentius Voluſenus, or, 
Wilſon, De Animi Tranquijlitate.”” This Voluſenus was a poct 
of conſiderable merit. In 1753, he was eletted one of the trultees 
of the Britith Muſeum. In 1754» he gaye an accurate edition of 
the Weſtminſter Greek Grammar,” ' compiled by 2 amden, w nile 
maſter of that ſchool. The year after his death were pubiithed, 
ready prepared by him, « Aoyltem of Oratory,” delivered ig lec 


FA 


tires at Gretham, in 2 vols. 8yo. and, in 1701, Diſlertations 


5 
upon ſeveral. pallages of the Sacred Scriptures,” in do. Many 
2 1 | ; Papers 
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apers written by him are to be found in the © Philoſophical 


Tranſactions.“ | 
— — : 


WARE (Sir James), a celebrated antiquary and hiſtorian of 


Ireland, was the fon of Sir James Ware, ſome time ſecretary to 
two of the lord-deputies of Ireland, and afterwards auditor-general 


of that kingdom. He was born at Dublin in 1604, and educated 


with the greateſt care. At ſixteen, he was admitted a ſtudent in 
Trinity-College, Dublin; where he made a very uncommon pro— 


ficiency, and took the degrees in arts. In 1629, or thereabouts, 


he was knighted ; and, in 1632, he became, upon the death of his 
father, auditor-general of Ireland: notwithſtanding which place 


of trouble, as well as profit, and the incumbrances of marriage, he 


wrote and publiſhed ſeveral books. In 1639, he was made one, of 
the privy-council in Ireland; and, when the rebellion broke out 
there, ſuffered much in his eſtate, In 1644, the marquis of Or- 
mond, Jord-lieutenant of the kingdom, ſent him with+two lords to 


Charles I. who was then at Oxford, about affairs of importance; 


which being concluded to their minds, they returned; but in their 
return were taken on the ſeas by a parliament-thip, and all committed 
priſoners to the Tower of London, where they were detained 
eleven months. Afterwards, Sir James returned to Dublin, con- 
tinued there for ſome time, and was one of the hoſtages for the de- 


livery of that city to colonel Michael Jones, for the uſe of the par- 


lament of England; but Jones, thinking it not convenient, on ac- 


count of his great attachment to the king, that he ſhould remain 


there, commanded him to depart. By virtue of his paſs, he tra- 
velled into France; where he continued a year and half, moſtly at 


Caen, ſometimes at Paris. In 1651, he left that country, went 


into England; and, ſettling in London, compoled ſeveral works. 
Upon the reſtoration of Charles II. he pailed over to Ireland ; and 
was reſtored to his places of auditor-gencral and privy-counſellor. 
He died at Dublin Dec. 1, 1666. His works, which are very nu- 
merous, relate chiefly to the hiſtory and antiquities of Ireland. 

WARGENTIN (PRTER), knight of the order of the Polar 
Star, ſecretary to the Royal-Acatemy of Sciences at Stockholm, 
F. R. S. one of the eight foreign members of the Academy of Sci- 
ences at Paris, and member of the academies of St. Peterſburg, 


 Upſal, Gottingen, Copenhagen, and Drontheim, was born Sept. 


22, 1717, and became ſecretary to the Stockholm Academy in 1749- 
He is moiſt known from his tables for computing the eclipfes of Ju— 
piter's ſatellites, which are annexed to the Nautical Almanacks of 


1779. lu the * Tranſactions of the Stockholm Academy,“ are 


52 memoirs by him, beſides ſeveral in the + Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions,“ and in the“ Acta Socictatis Upſalienſis.“ He died at 
the Obſervatory at Stockholm, Dec. 13, 1783. | | | 
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fy | WARHAM WI 1L114 550. arc in of Can terbury, and 
chancellor of England, vas deſcended of a good family in Hamp- 
ſhire, and born at Ckely in that county. He was firft educated in 
Wincheiter-School, and afterwards removed to New-College, Ox- 
ford; where he was admitted follow in 1475, and commenced doc- 
tor of laws. In 1488, he left the college, became an a.vocate-in 
the court of arc hes, and foon after principal or chief moderator of 
the civil law {choot, then fituatcad in St. Ed wag s parifh in Oxford. 
In- 1493, he was ſent by Henry VII with Sir Edward Poynings, on 
an embally to Philip Sill of Burgundy, to perſunde him to e 
up Perkin arbgl; but, the ambailadors were ailured by the 
cuke's. council (him elf Feng then in his minority) that no manner 
of aſſiſtance ſhould bc given by that court to Warbeck ; and, in the 
management of this pevotiation, Warham behaved ſo much to the 
king's lausfattion, 825 the ſame year, he was collated chancellor 
ol the cathedral of Wells, aul, a few months after, appointed 
malter of the rolls. But this was only a ſtep to greater honours ; 
for, in 1502, he was made kceper wo the great ſcal of England ; 
then, lord high-chance!to 3. eee to the ſee of Lo0- 
don; in 1303-4, tranilaicd | to that ky Canterbury, in which he was 
inſillled * orcat foicnnity, Edward duke of Buck; ingham, of- 
ficiating-as Geviacd-on-that occafion. He was likewiſe, in 1500, 
elected chancellor of the univeriity of Oxford, to which he was 
always a fin friend. | 
During the rei. gn of Henry V II. he was in the higheſt degree of 
favour with that prince; but, after the acceſſion of- He) nry VIII. 
Woltey, who was then only almoner to the king, and dean of Lin- 
coln, ingratiated himfclf in ſuch a manner with his majeily, that 
he abſolutel) ſupplanted the archbithop, who, at lait, in 1515, re- 


J 


ſigned the great tral, which was then committed to Wolley. Th 
- haughtinefs of this new favourite, now advanced to the fee of 
York, ſoon put our prelate to ihe utmo!t difficulties of ſupporting 
the dignity of his own flation; tor, as W olicy feized all occalions 
of me wut ing him, he refuted an eſtahlithed mark of the homage | 
due to the arch! nihopric of Canterbury from that of York, whi oh 
was, that the crols of the latter ſhowuid not be advanced in the ſame 
province, zor in the lame place, with the crois of Canterbury, Yet 
Wolſcy, in defttance of this ancient cuſtom, had ordered his croſs 
to be advanced and carried before hint. f. not only within the pre- 
cinas of the archbiſhopric of Canterbury, but even in the preſence. 
of the archbithop. Upon which that primat te expo „ltirlatec with him 
concerning the ind 0 5 which he apprehended done to bhinmdelt ; 
which put VV oltey upon proje ting. how he might for the futme 
have a right to dot, without incurring any im Dutation of acting 
Contrary to rule, And, though his belt ng care dinal did not exempt 
hi trom that ſubmiaion, on which the archbitheprie of Canter 
biny of light infilled; yet, be was Eenfible that, it he could once 
be 
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be 1 LN Ve * with ihe character of . 2 latere, it would put the 
matter out of diſpute, and even render him that primate's ſuperior z 
Which ther, fore he Cl licited, and horily after obtained. 

Under this commiſſion, he ſet ip a new court, called cara lega- 
tina; by means of which, he drew all manner of juriſcliction 
througllout En; gland into his own hands, and a appointed officials, re- 
g! ters, &. in every dioceſe, who took up all e and obliged 
the other officers, to whom the juxiſclicion really belonged, to fit 
Rl] without regard or profit. He had, in particular, crected A 
Court. at Whit chall, for matters teſtame ntary; ; which 15 thought 

a confiderabie infringement unon the rights of the arc hbiſhop. of 
Canterbury, in w hoſe. conrt it liad b een the conſtant uſage to prove 
wills and teitzi ments, The primate, therefore, noding his autho- 
rity ſu, derſeded! In 10 enormous 2 degree, wrote. two I trers, by way 
of remon| trance, to the Cardinal, concerning the injurigs done to 
himſelf; in one of which he repreſents, that ſich a courſe of pro- 
 ceedings, would in effect, reduge him to the mere ſhadow of an 
archbiſhop. But, finding no redrels by this, or any N. method 
of complaint to. the arch he at Tait thought himſelf 'obl! iged to 
Jay the ſtate of the caſc: beide the! king, Who directed kn in his 
name, to 20 to the e ardin zal, and, if he had done : any thing amil, 
10 e him n This admonition only tended to irritate 
the cardinal again! him; and had in other rc ſpedts, ſo little effect, 
' that the king kimſett afterwards found it nece Hary to difcourſe with 
his chief miniſter upon the ug, aſter ſuch a manner as tnade a 
better and more laſt: any impre lion upon him. I 

The archbiſhop fat in the fee of Canterbury 28 years, ant died 
at St. Stephen“ Sy, NEAT that city, in the houſe: of Willi We rham, | 
his kinſman, and archdeacon of Canterbury, in 1.3, 32. He Was 
interred, without any pomp, in his cathedral, in a litfte, chapel, 
built by himfe If for the place of his burial, on the north of Bec E. 
et's tomb, where a monument was erected tor him, whis h Was de- 
faced in the el Wars. 885 

WARNER (FERDINAND®O), I. * D. vicar of Bon, de, in Wilt- 
ſhire, Dec. 1739,; afterwards rector of St. Mii hae! | Qui-enthithe, 
London, and of Barnes, in Surrey, a celebrated preacher. 8 nd au- 
thor of, 1. 6c " Sei on preached before the "Lor {-Mayor 175 unary 
20, 1748.“ „„ A. Sccmon prea \ched before the Lord-\ ay or, 
Sept. 2, EY 3. * A Syitern of Divinity and Morality, &c. 

750,” in 5 vols. 12 m0, 4. „ A8 24 85 for a Fun id for the better 
Nee of the Widows and Children of the Clergy, 1753,” 
in VO. 5. An Illuſtration of the Book of Common-Prayer and 
h Fiete of the Sarner Ec, 1754, in eee this 
year, he took the degree of LE. D. 6. Bolingbroke, or, a 
Dialogue on the Origin and Auchority oi Revelation, 1755, in 


DVDs. 7. © A free and ne cellary. Inquiry, w hether the Church of 
31 $ © England 
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England in her Liturgy, and many of her learned Divines in their | 


Writings, have not, by fome unwary Expreſſions relating to Tran- | 
ſubſtantiation and the real Preſence, given ſo great an Advantage to OE] 
Papiſts and Deiſts, as may prove fatal to true Religion, unlefs 8 


Remedy be ſpecdily ſupplied ; with Remarks on the Power of 
Prieitly Abſolution, 1755,” in 8vo. 8. In 1756, he publiſhed the 
firſt volume of his © Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory to the eighteenth Cen- 
tury,” in folio; the ſecond volume in 1757. 9. © Memoirs of the 
Lite of Sir Thomas More, Lord High-Chancellor of England, in 
the Reign of Henry VIII. 1758,” in 8vo. This is dedicated to 
Sir Robert Henley, afterwards lord-chancellor Northington, who 
is complimented tor the favours he had conferred on him on his re— 
ceiving the ſeals ; probably for the rectory of Barnes, which was 
given him in 1758, and with which he held Queenhithe and T'ri- 
nity the Leſs. 10. Remarks on the Hiſtory of Fingal, and other 
Poems of Offian, tranſlated by Mr. Macpherſon, in a Letter to the 
Right Hon. the Lord L-—- | Lyttelton], 11. 
„The Hiſtory of Ireland, Vol. I. 1763,“ in 4to. 12. A Let- 
ter to the Fellows of Sion- College, &c. 1765,” in 8vo. 13. 
« The Hiltory of the Rebellion and Civil War in Ireland, 1767, 
in 4tv. For collecting materials for his“ Hiſtory of Ireland,” he 
went over to that kingdom about 1701. 14. © A full and plain 
Account of. the Gout, &. He died in his 6gth year, Oct. 3, 
1708. x ; ” 
WARTON (Tnomas), was born abont the year 1728. His 
father, Thomas Warton, B. D. was fellow of Magdalen-College, | 
Oxford. He was choſen poetry-profetlor in-17 18, a poſt which he 
held until the year 1728. He was vicar of Baſingſtoke, in Hants, 
and of Cobham, in Surrey, and died at Baſingſtoke, in 1745- 
Thomas received his education at the ſeminary over which his bro- 
ther, Dr. Joſeph Warton, preſides. In duc time, he became a 
member of Trinity-College ; took the degree of M. A. in 1750, 
B. D in 1567 ; but did not ſucceed to the maſterſhip of his college, 
as might have been expected. when it became vacant in 1776, 
though he continued to refide in it until his death. He became tel- 
low of his college, had a living given him in the neighbourhood ; 
and, June 10, 1756, was choſen poetry-profeſſur, which office he 
held ior tne uſual term of ten years. Dec. 1, 1785, he. was elected 
ca'!nden-piotelior of ancient hiſtory, and poet-Jaureat in the be- 
ginning of the ſame year. His health began to decline a little 
time betore his death, but not in ſuch a manner as to give much 
alarm to his friends. He died ſuddenly, May 21, 1790. His re- 
mains were interted in the chapel of the college, with the higheſt 
academica NMonaenrs. 5 | | 
Mr. Wirton's publications are, 1.“ Five Paſtoral Eclogues, 
1745, in qto.' 2. The Plcafures of Melancholy, 1747, in 
| - ; 40. 
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to. 3. The Progreſs of Diſcontent, a Poem, written at Ox- 
ford, in 1746;” firſt printed in The Student; again in Dodſley's 
„Collection. 4. © The Triumph of Iſis, a Poem, 17530,” in 4t0. 
5. Newmarket, a Satire, Fo. 1751.” 6. « Ode for Muſic, 
performed at the Theatre in Oxford, July 2, 1751; being the Day 
appointed by the late Lord Crew, Biſhop of Durham, for the Com- 
memoration of Benefactors to the Univerſity, 1751,” in 4to. 7. 
« Obſervations on the Faerie 1 of Spenſer, 1754,” in 8vo. 
8. « [nfcriptionum Metricarum Delectus, Accedunt Notulæ, 1758,” 
in qto. 9. A Panegyric on Ale, 1738.” 10. A Defcription 
of the City, College, and Cathedral of Wincheſter, exhibiting a 
complete and comprehenſive Detail of their Antiquities and Pre- 
ſent State,“ in 8vo. 11. * The Life of Sir Thomas Pope, in the 
th Volume of the Biographia Britannica, 1760.” 12. The 
Life and Literary Remains of Ralph Bathurſt, M. D. Dean of 
Wells, and Preſident of Trinity-College, Oxford, 1761,” in 8vo. 
13. A Companion to the Guide, and a Guide to the Companion, 
being a complete Supplement to all the Accounts of Oxford 
hitherto publiſhed, about 1762,” in 1c2mo. 14. © The Oxford 
Sauſage ; or, Select Poetical Pieces, written by the moſt celebrated 
Wits of the Univerſity of Oxford, 1764,” in 12mo. 13. Theo- 
criti Syraculii quæ ſuperſtunt cum Scholiis Gracis, &c. 1770,” in 
2 vols. 4to. 16. The Life of Sir Thomas Pope, Founder of 
Trinity- College, Oxford, chiefly compiled from original Evidences, 
1772,” in 8vo. 17. © Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, &c, Vol. I. 
1774, in 4to. 18. Poems, 1777, in 8vo. 19g. 
of Englith Poetry, Vol. II. 1778.” 20. « Specimen of a Hiſtory 
of Oxtordthire, 1781,” ingto. 21. «© Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, 
Vol. III. 1781.” 22. * An Inquiry into the Authenticity of the 
Poems attributed to Thomas Rowley, 1782,” in 8vo. 2g. Verſes 
on Sir Joſhua Reynolds's Painted Window, at New-College, Ox- 
ford, 1782,” in ato. 24. Poems upon ſeveral Occalions, &c. 
1785,” in 8vo. Befides, Mr. Warton is ſaid to have been the 
publiſher of © The Union, a Collection of Scots and Engliſh 
Poems,” and to have written a pamphlet on the publication of Up- 
ton's Spenſer. The Journal of a Fellow of a College, in the 
Idler, is allo aſcribed to him. He had made, we are informed, a 
conſiderable progrets-in the laſt volume of his hiſtory of Engliſh 
poetry, and alſo in a new edition of Milton. 


— 


was born at Waſcly, in Lincolnthire, 1683; of which place his 
father was rector. He had his ſchool education at Lincoln, and 
his academical at Magdalen-College, Cambridge. He was firſt 
ſcholar, and afterwards fellow; and, commencing tutor, became 
a great ornament and advantage to his college. In this capacity 
he drew up a tract, under the title of, Advice to a Young Stu- 
| | | 2-2 ea. 


WATERLAND (Dr. Dax1:+1), an eminent Engliſh divine, 
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dent, with a Method of Study 7 on the firſt four Years,” which | H 
has gone through ſeveral editions. In 1713, he became matter of he 
the college ; obtained the rectory of Ellingham, in Norfolk; and N 
was toon after appointed chaplain in ordinary to George In 1 

1 


17, he preached” the firſt courſe of lectures, founded by lady 
Moyer for the defence of our Lord's divinity, He was pre lented. 0 
in 1721, by the dean and chapter of St. Paul's, to the rectory of 1 
St. Auſtin and St Faith, in London; and ſoon after, promoted to 


U the chancellor Pi of the church of York by Sir Willian Dawes. 
| | In 1727, he was collated by his dioceſan o the archdeac 0 of 
L Middleſex ; : and; his majefty conferred on him a Canomy ih the 


1 church of Windfor. That chapter alſo preſcnted him to the 
= vicarage of ]'wickenhain ; upon hic h ke : reſigned the tactory of 
"Ct Auſtin” 8, not being willing tt ol. | 4:0 benefices at once with 
the cure of fouls. He died 1 It 1740, and Was interred in the colle- 
Zitate Church at Windſor. Je was the 21ithor of a gre 2t many 


Pieces I in the thec logical way, c ſpec tally upon 185 Trin: y; and 1s 
the moſt likely to ve his me Dory proforved, ty h aving a famous 
controverſy with Dr. Samuel Clarke upon that bj 

— 


WATSON (Jonn), eldeſt for, of Legh Watſon, by Heſther 
Y atCs, of Swinton, in Lancathire, Was N in Lyme- cum- Han- 
ley, in the pariſh of Preſtbury, in Chethire, M. inch 26, 1724; and 
having been brought up at the grammar- ſchools of Ee: les, Wigan, 
and Mancheſter, Ul) in Lancathire : he was admitted a commoner 
in Brazen-Noſe-College, Oxford, April 7, 1742. In Michael- 
mas-Term, 1745, he ok the degree of B. A. June 27, 17 46, he 
was elected a fellow of Brazen- Noſe- C ollege, being choſen into a 
' Chethire fellgwthip, as being a Preſtbury parih man. On the 
title of his ee he was ordained 2a deacon at Cheſter, by 
biſhop Peploe, Dec” 2 1, 1746. After his year of probation, as 
Tellow, was ended, and his reſidence at Oxford no longer required, 
he left the college; and his trf} employin ent in the e church was the 
curacy of Rurkorn, i in Cheſhire; here he ſtayed only three months, 
and removed from thence to Ardwick, car Mancheſter, where 
- he was an afliltant-curate at the chapel there, and private tutor to 
the three ſons of Samuel] Birch, of Ardwick, E. q. During his re- 
ſidence here, he was privately ordained a pricft at Che we.” by h © 
above biſhop Peploc, May 5 1748, and took the degree of M. A. 
at Oxford, in Act- Term, the ſame year. From At rd wick, he re- 
© moved to Halifax, and was licenſed to the curacy there, Oét, 17, 
| 17555 by Dr. Matthew Hutton, archbifhep of York. June 1, 
1752, he married Suſanna, daughter and heirs 5 of the late Rev. 
Mr. Allon, vicar of Sandbach, in Chet{hice,. vacat! 105 thereby his 
fellow ihip at Oxford. Sept. 3, 1754, he was licenſed by the above 
Dr. Hutton, on the e "of George Legh, e BG. BA vicar 
of Hi alilax, to the perpetual curacy of Rippongen, in the pariſh of 
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Halifax. mY 17.1759 d Was eee F. 8. A. July 11, 761, 
he was mairicd a Lal and, in . tif pariſh, to Anne, laughter of 
Mr. James Jaques s, of Lecds, merchant, Aug! 17, 1766, he vas 
In Sed to the 4 of Meningſby, Lincolnthire, as h he re- 
lis ed in 1769, on being promoted to the rectory of Stockport, 
Chcthire, Soul about 150001 a year. April 11, 1770, he was ap- 
minted one of the Joikeſtic chaplains to the right hon: the ear] of 
Dyfart. April 24, 1770, having received his dedimus for acting 
as A Jullice « of the peace in the county of Cheſter, he was {ſworn 
into that ofice-on that day. Oct. 2, 1772, he received: his dedi- 
mus ſor acting as a juſtice of Peace for the county of Lancaſter, and 
as ſworn in accordingly. His principal publication was, “ The 
Hiſtory of Haiifax, 1775.” He died. March 14, 1589, whilft he 
was preparing for the preſs, in 2 vols. 4qto. A Hiſtory of the 
anc 101 Farls of Warren and Surrey, wit h a a view to repreſent his 


PRO” S Claim to thoſe ancient titles. 
— — - - 


W ATTEA U 54 NT ner a French painter, was born in 
1634, of mean DATENtS, who were 11} able to cultivate his genius as 
it arts ved. He wrought ac frit TINdgr 411 ordinary maſter 1 In the 
country ; but, his ambition puſhing him beyond fo cont; ined a ſphere, 
he went to Paris, where he was employed in the theatre by a ſcene- 
painter. Here his genius vegan to di iinguith. itſelf; and afpired 
to a prize in the academy, wh:ch he gained. He found the means 
afterwards to obtain the king” 8 pea nſion, which enabled him to ſee 
Roine, on which his heart bad lot 1147 been ſet. Tere he was much 
taken notice of ; as he was atierwards in FE ngland, where he ſpent 
a full year. His health declining. he returned into his own coun- 
try, vith a view to cl{tablilj; it; but the EXP eriment failed, and he 
ted? in the flower of his age ; 1 martyr, as is Commonly ſup potcs, 
to induſtry. 


WATTS (Dr. ISA ach, was born at Southampton, July 17. 
1674, of parents who were eminent for religion; and confiderable 
{utterers for conicience-lake, in the Perf. cution of the Proteſtant 
Diſſenters, in the reign of Charles II. The uncommon ge mus of 
this their ſon, ap pe ared betimes; for, he began to learn Latin at 
four years old; in the knowledge ot vi hich, as well as Greeks be 
made a {will erajpreſs; lic was early noticed for the {priphtlinefs 
and viracity of his wit ; and, in 1690, ſent to London for ac a 
mical education, where he was placed undcr the Rev. Mr. bo en 
Rowe; to whom he has infc ribed an oe in his“ Hor ELyrices” 
In 1693, he joined in cot e with the church in Which his 
tutor Was patter, Wen he had finiſhed his findies at the acadenn; 
he e 10 his father's 3 where he ſpent 60 Fears More tt 
tao ing. meditation, and prayer; in order to his he hh. lurther qua- 
i Rkied tor that orcat work to which he was determined to devote nis 
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life, and of the awful importance of which he had a deep ſenſe 
upon his mind. Hence he was invited, in 1696, by Sir John 
Hartopp, to reſide in his family at Stoke-Newington, as tutor to 


his ſon, where he continued four years, and where he laid the ſoun- 


dation of that intimate friendſhip which ſubliſted between his 
worthy pupil and him to the day of his death, He began to preach 
on his birth-day, 1698, and was the fame year choſen aſſiſtant to 


the Rev. Dr. Iſaac Chauncey. Jan. 1501- 2, he received a call 


from this church, to ſucceed Dr. Chauncey in the paſtoral office; 
of which he ſigned his acceptance the very day that king William 
died; notwithſtanding the diſcouraging proſpect which that event 
gave So men of his profeſſion, and the fears with which it agitated 
the Proteſtant Diſſenters at that time. But the joy of the ech, 
in their happy ſettlement, was ſoon after damped, by his being 
ſeized with a painfub and threatening illneſs, which laid him by for 
ſome time, and from which he recovered by flow degrees. Upon 
this they ſaw it needful to provide him with a ſtated aſſiſtant; and, 
accordingly, the Rev. Mr. Samuel Price was choſen to that vice. 
in July 1703. His health remained very fluctuating and tender for 
ſome years. However, as it increaſed, he renewed Jie diligence in 
the miniſtry; and delighted and edified his flock with his 1 
in public, as well as with entertaining and profitable converſation 
in the viſits which he made to their families. It was in this ſeaſon 
of his more confirmed health, that he formed a ſociety of younger 
members of his church, for prayer and religious conference; to 
hom he delivered the ſubitance of that excellent book, which he 
afterwards publiſhed, under the title of * A Guide to Prayer. 24 
Thus he went on, without any confiderable interruption in his 
work, and with great proſperity to his church, till 1712 ; when, 
in September, he was viſited with a violent fever, w hich bake his 


| conſtitution, and left ſuch weakneſs upon his nerves, as continued 
"} him, in foime meaſure, to his dying day. It was not till Oct. 
-16, that he was able to return to his public miniſtry ; and in the” 


nan time his aſſiſtant Mr. Price, Was, at his deſire, oo by the 
church to be joint-paſtor with him.“ 

But though this long interval ot ſicknefs was, on ſome accounts, 
a very melancholy; , yet a kind Providence made it to be the 
happieſt ra of his life, as it was the occation of Introducing hum 
intd the family of Sir Thomas Abney. This gentleman, on a 
principle of friendſhip and compaſſion, took hin. in a very lan- 


guiſhing ſtate, to his own houſe; where, from that moment to the 


day of his death, he was abundantly ſupplicd with all that could 


minilter either to the convenience or ſatis faction of his life. His 
laſt ſiekneis was rather a decay of nature, than any particular dit 

temper. He died Nov. 2.5, 1748, in his 75th vear. 
In 1728, the univers of Edinburg h apd Aberdeen, in Scot- 
Kid, did, in a mott refpretiul manger, Wit out his knowledge, 
1 2 8 Con ter 
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confer the degree of doctor in divinity on him. Perhaps, no author 
beſore him, did ever appear with reputation on ſuch a variety of 
fubjects as he has done, both as a proſe-writer, and a poet: and 
e may venture to ſay further, that there is no man of whoſe works 
ſo many have been diſperſed, both at home and abroad, and tran- 
ſlated into ſuch a variety of languages. They were collected and 
publiſhed in 6 vols. 4to. 1753. | . | 

f — — 

WEBB (PIIIr CARTERET), a diſtinguiſhed antiquary, born 
in 1700, was regularly bred to the profeſſion of the law; and was 
admitted an attorney, before Mr. Juſtice Price, June 20, 1724 ; he 
lived then in the Old-Jewry ; afterwards removed to Pudge-Row, 
and thence to Great-Qucen-Street, Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. He 
Was peculiarly learned in the records of this kingdom, and particu- 
larly able as a parliamentary and conſtitutional lawyer. In 1747, 
he publiſhed, + Obſervations on the Courſe of Proceedings in the 
Admiralty Courts,“ in 8vo. In 1751, he aſſiſted materially in ob- 

taining the charter of incorporation for the Society of Antiquaries, 
remitting in that buſineſs the cuſtomary tees which were due to him 
as a ſolicitor; and on many other occaſions proved himſelf a very 
uſeful member of that learned body. Purchaling a houle and eſtate 
at Buſhridge, Surrey, where he relided in the ſummer, it gave him 
an influence in the borough of Haſlemere, for which he was choſen 
member in 1754, and again in 1761. He became, under the pa- 
tronage of lord-chancellor Hardwicke, ſecretary of bankrupts in 
the Court of Chancery, and was appointed one of the joint-ſolicitors 
of the treaſury, in 1736. In July 1758, he obtained a filver medal 
from the Society of Arts, for having planted a large quantity of 
acorns for timber. In 1760, he had the honour of preſenting the 

famous Heraclean table-to the king of Spain, by the hands of the 

Neapolitan miniſter, from whom he received in return (in Novem- 
ber that year) a diamond ring, worth gool. In April 1763, the 

period of Mr. Wilkes's being apprehended for writing“ The North 

Briton,” No. 45, Mr. Webb became officially a principal actor in 
that memorable proſecution, but did not altogether approve of the 

ſeverity with which it was carried on; and printed on that occaſion, 

« A Collection of Records about General Warrants” and alfo, 

«« Obſervations upon diſcharging Mr. Wilkes from the Tower.“ 

He held the office of ſolicitor to the treaſury, till June 1763, and 
continued ſecretary of bankrupts, till lord Northington quitted the 
ſeals in 1766. He died at Buſbridge, June 22, 1770, aged 70. 
His publications were, 1.“ A Letter to the Rev. Mr. William 
Warburton, M. A. 1742,” in 8vo, 2. Remarks on the Pre- 
tender's Declaration and Commiſſion, 1745,” in 8vo. 3. Re- 
marks on the. Pretender's eldeſt Son's ſecond Declaration, &c, 
1745, in 8vo0. 4. © Excerpta ex Inſtruments publicis de Judæis,“ 
conlilting of feven pages finall quarto. . 5. Short, but nue, State 
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of Facts relative to the Jew Bill, &c. three pages ſmall quarto, 
6. Five Plates of Records relating to the Jews, engraven at the 
expence of Philip Carteret Webb, Eſq.” 7. The Queſtion 
whether a Jew born within the Britiſh dominions was, before the 
making the late Act of Parliament, a Perſon capable by Law to 
purchaſe and hold Lands to him and his Heirs, fairly ſtated and 
conſidered, 1753,” ingto. 8. A ſhort Account of ſome Parti- 
culars concerning Domeſday-Book, &c. 1756,” in 4to. 9. A 
ſhort Account of Danegeld, &c. 1756,” in 4to. 10.“ A State 
of Facts, in Defence of his Majoſty's Right to. certain Fee-Farm 
Rents in the County of Norfolk, 1758,” in 4to. 11. © An Ac- 
count of a Copper Table, diſcovered in the year 1732, near Hera- 
clea, in the Bay of Tarentum, in Magna Gracia, &c. 1760,” in 
4to9. 12. Some Obſervations on the late Determination for diſ— 
charging Mr. Wilkes from his Commitment to the Tower of Lon- 
don, &c. 1763,” in 4to. He alloprinted a quarto pamphlet, con- 


taining a number of general warrants iſſued from the time of the 


Revolution, and ſome other political. TraQs, particularly at the 
time of the rebellion in 1745, on the cloſe of which his abilitics, 
as ſolicitor on the trials in Scotland, proved of eminent ſervice to 
the public. Mr. Webb was thrice married, and by his firſt lady 
(who died March 12, 1756) left one fon of his own name, ad- 


mitted of -Bennet-College, Cambridge, 1755, under the private 


tuition of the Rev. John Hodgſon ; removed to the Temple, 1757 ; 
married Miſs Smith, of Milford, Surrey, 1763, by whom he had 
a ſon born in 1764, and a daughter fince dead. His third wife was 
Rhoda, daughter of John Cotes, Eſq of Dodington, Chethire, by 
Rhoda, one of the daughters and co-heirs of Sir John Huborn, 
Bart. of Warwickſhire ; but by her he had no iſſue. | 


— 


WECHEL (CHRISTIAN), a famous printer in Paris, who began 


to print Greek authors in 1530, and flourithed for more than twenty 

cars. He was brought into trouble in 1534, for having fold a 
book of Kraſmus, De eſu interdicto carnium,”” which had been 
cenſured by the faculty of divinity ; and, according to father Ga- 


raſſe, he fell into poverty for his impiety, in printing an anonymous 
book, in which the author makes infants to complain of God's in- 


Juſtice, tor damning them before baptiſm. The time of this prin- 

ter's death is not known; but we are not able to trace him beyond 

1552. 3 | FI | - | 
— —— F 


WECHEL (AxpRrEw), fon of the preceding, was likewiſe a 


very able printer. Being a Proteſtant, he went to Franctort, about 


1573; having left Paris, after the maſſacre on St. Bartholomew 's- 
Day. the year before. Ile died in 15817. 


KPA 


WELLES (SAMUEL), fon of Mr. William Welles, of St. Pe- 


ter's-Kait, in Oxford, was born there Ang. 18, 1614, and there 


brough 


WELSTED—f Leonard). | - 043 
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brought up, in Magdalen-College. He commenced M. A. in 
1636; married Mrs. Dorothy Doyley, of Auborn, Wilts, in 
1637, being the 22d year of his, and the 18th year of her age. He 
was ordained Dec. 23, 1038, at which time he kept a ſchool in 
| Wand{worth. He was affiltant to Dr. Temple, at Batterfea, in 
1049. In the war time, for their fecurity, he removed his family 
into Fetter- Lane, London, about 1644 ; and about that time, was 
in the army, Chaplain to colonel Eſſex. He was fixed miniſter at 
Remnam, Berks, in 1647, where his income is faid to be 200]. per 
anirum, but not above twenty families in the pariſh. He was in- 
vited to Banbury, Oxfordthire ; accepted the offer, and ſettled there 
in 1649, though a place of leſs profit, namely, about 100l. per an- 
num. When the troubles were over, he had the preſentation of 
Brinkworth, faid to be about goolt. per annum, but declined it. 
When the Bartholomew Act diſplaced him, he remitted 100l. due 
from Banbury ; and afterwards would cheertully profefs, that he 
had not one carking thought about the fupport of his family, 
though he had then ten children, and his wite big with another. 
Jhe Five Mile Act, removed him to Dedington, fomewhat above 
five miles diſtant from Banbury. But when, the iniquity of the 
times would permit, he returned to Banbury, and there purchaſed a 
leafant dwelling, where he continned till his death. He publiſhed 
a ſmall piece, entitled.“ The Spiritual Remembrancer.*” | 
WELSTED {LEeona+Rn), a native of Leiceſterſhire, received 
the rudunents of his education in Weſtminſter- School, where he 
wrote the celebrated little poem, called“ Apple-Pie,” which was 
univerfally attributed to the facetious Dr. King. Very early in life, 
Mr. Welfted obtained a place in the fecretary of ſtate's office, by 
the intereſt of his friend the earl of Clare, to whom, in x715, he 
addrefied a final} poem, on his being created duke of Newcaſtle ; 
and io whom, in 1724, he dedicated an oQtavo volume, under the 
title of © Epiltles, Odes, &c. written on feveral Subjects; with a 
Trentlation of Longinns's TI reatife on the Sublime.“ In 1717, he 
wrote * The Gentus, on occalion of the Duke of Marlborouglt's 
Apoplexy;“ an ode fo generally admired, as to be attributed to 
Addifon; and afterwards an epiſtle to Dr. Garth, on the duke's 
death. He addreſſed a poem to the countefs of Warwick, on her 
marriage win Mr. Addifon ; a poctical epittle to the duke of Chan- 
dos; and an ode to earl Cadogan, which was highly extolled. Sir 
Richard Steele, was indebted to him tor both the prologue and epi- 
logue, to The Conſcious Lovers ,** and Mr. Philips, for a com- 
plimentary poem on his tragedy of“ Humfrey, Duke of Glouceſ- 
ter.” In 1718, he wrote The Triumvirate, or, a Letter ir 
Verſe from Palemon to Celia, from Bath,” which was confidered 
as a fatire againit Mr. Pope. He wrote feveral other occational 
pieces againk this gentleman, who, in recompence of his enmity, 
| 5 | 3K 2 mentioned 
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mentioned him in his“ Dunciad.?”” In 1726, be publithed : a 
comedy, called“ The Diſſembled Wanton, or, My Son get 
Money.“ Alſo, ſome other things. Prefixed to the collection of 
his poems is,“ A Dillertation concerning the Perfection of the 
Engliſh Language, the State of Poetry, &c. | 

Mr. Welſted married a daughter of Mr. Henry Purcell, who 
died in 1724; and by whom he had one daughter, who dicd at the 
age of 18, unmarried. His ſecond wife, Who ſurvived bim, was 
ſiſter to Sir Hoveden Walker, and to biſhop Walker, the de fender 
of Londonderry. He had a place in the office of ordnance, and a 


houſe in the Tower of London, where he died about 1749. 
— 7 


WENTWORTH (Sir THOMAS), ol of Strafford, Gas de- 
ſcended from a very ancient family, ſeated at Wentworth, in the 
county of York, and born in London in 1594. Authors do not 
mention where he received the {ir{t part of his education; but he 
ſpent ſome years at Cambridge, in St. John's-College, where he 
uſed great diligence and application, and made great progreſs in 
learning. On quitting the univerſity, he travelled abroad for fur- 
ther accompliſhments. In 1614, by his father's death, he became 
pollelſed of a great family eſtate of 6000l. per annum, and was ap- 
pointed cuſtos rotulorum for the county of York; He repreſente d 
this county in parliament ſeveral times; but more particularly in 
the new parliainent called on the accefſion' of Charles I. in which 
he ltcadily oppoſed the arbitrary meaſures of the court. His elo- 

uence gave him ſuch great ſway in the houſe, that he was made 
| ſheriff of Yorkſhire, in order to dijable him from fitting in it; and, 
in 1627, he was impriſoned by the lords of the council, for retu- 
ling the royal Joan, In the ſucceeding parliament, he again repre- 
ſented his county, and exerted himſelf with great vigour ; -infiiting 
upon the petition of rights, and obtaining a reſolution of the houſe, 
that the redreſs of grievances and granting of ſupplies ſhould go 
zoether : : but, at the end of the ſeſſion, the miniſtry found means, 
with the bribe of a peerage, and the preſidentihip of the council in 
the northern parts, to buy him off from the popular party. This 
frail man was at hr{t aſhamed of his a oltacy, and concealed h1s 
change of ſentiments ; but, at length deſired an interview with 
Mr. P, m. to perſuade him to continue his allociate, and to jultity 
his . About this time, he contracted an intimate triend- 
hip with archbiſhop Laud, and became an active ſecond in all bis 
arbitrary practices. 

During his preſidentſhip, he exerciſed power wi vich great ſeverity, 
and in ſome caſes even with childiſh inſolence: particularly, i in that 

of Henry Bellaſis, fon to the lord Falconberg, who was committed 
to priſon for not having pulled of his hat to him; though he 
pleaded that he was talking to lord Faisfax, and that his face was 
turned another way, His behaviour, however, here recommended. 
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him to his royal maſter; and, in 16g1, he was appointed deputy 
of Ireland. By his wiſe conduct and regulations, he eman- 
cipated the crown from a debt of more than 100,000l. bought off 
all the incumbrances on the revenue, cauſed an improvement of 
49,000l. in the yearly income, and made this kingdom a fruit- 
tul ſource of riches to his maſter. He provided too for the opu- 
lency of the clergy ; and brought the church in Ireland to a 
perfect conformity in her dottrine and diſcipline to that eſta- 
bliſhed in England: but, during his government, there were man 
excrtions of deſpotiſm; and he was fondly attached to, and de- 
firous of being treated with, all the foppith formalities of ſtate. 
But, upon the whole, his adminiſtration was fo pleaſing to his 
royal majeſty, that he raiſed him to the dignity of lord lieute- 
nant of Ireland, earl of Strafford, and knight of the garter. 

The ſame reaſons, which procured him the king's favour, 
raiſed againſt him the utmoſt reſentment and odium of the 
people. On the opening of the long parliament, Pym, his im- 

lacable enemy, after having harangued the | houſe a long time 
with all the force of his eloquence on the grievances of the nation, 
in concluſion accuſed the earl of Strafford as the greateſt enemy 
to the liberties of his country, and the greateſt promoter of ty- 
ranny, that any age had ever produced. And when the reſent— 
ment of the houſe was inflamed to its highelt pitch, it was ſud- 
denly moved that the carl of Strafford thould be immediately 
 1mpeached of high treaſon. Accordingly, on the ſame day, Pym 
appeared at the bar of the Houſe of Lords, and impeached him 
in the name of all the Commons in England, and defired that 
he might be ſequeſtered from all councils, and put into ſafe cuſ- 
tody: and the lords immediately complied with the requeſt. His 
impeachment was prepared, conſiſting of 28 articles, regarding, 
his. conduct as preſident of the council of York, as governor of 
Ireland, and as counſellor and commander in England. We 
ſhall not detain the reader with the particulars of this proceed 
ing, but only obſerve, that his trial laſted eighteen days; during 
which he defended himſelf with ſuch addreſs, that the Commons, 
doubting whether the lords would give judgment againit him, paſſ- 
ed a bill for attainting him of high treaſon. The bill was ttop- 
ped for ſome time in the Houle of Lords; and the king tried 
every method he could think of to appeaſe the reſentment of the 
Commons, and fave his faithful ſervant. But great mobs, armed 
with clubs and ſwords, ſurrounded his palace, and threatened the 
deſtruction of the king, queen, and royal family, unleſs his ma- 
jeſty conſented to Strafford's death. The earl, underſtanding the 
diſtreſs the king was in, generouſly wrote to him, not to hazard 
the ſafety of his family and the peace of the kingdom for his 
ſake, but paſs the bill: adding, that his conſent would abun- 
dantly acquit his majeity in the eye of heaven; and he ſhould re- 
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fGign his life with all the cheertutneſs imaginable, as an acknow- 
ledginent of the favours he received from his iovereign. After 
paſſing two days and nights in the utmolt perplexity, the king 
with extreme reluctance ſigned a commiſſion for paſling the bill: 
and he was beheaded on Tower-Hill, May 12, 1041, in his 49th 


year, dying with great reſolution and tranquillity. After the Re- 


ſtoration, the bill of attainder was reverſed, as a ſtain to the juſ- 
tice of the nation. The earl of Strafford's Letters were publith- 


ed, in 2 vols. fol. 1739, by Dr. William Knowler. 


WESLEY (SaMUET), was born at Winterborn Whitchurch 
in Dorſetthire, where his father was vicar, as his grandfather had 
been of Charmouth in the ſame county before the Reltoration, 
He was educated at the free ſchool at Dorcheiter, and then in a 
private academy among the Diflenters, whom he ſoon left, and 
was admitted a ſervitor, at the age of 18, of E xeter-College, 
Ox ford, 1684. He was chaplain to the marquis of Normandy, 
afterwards duke of Buckingham, who recommended him for an 
Iriſh bithopric. He proceeded B. A. 1688, and taking orders, 
was rector of South Ormeſby in the county of Lincoln; where 
he wrote © The Lite of Chriſt, an heroic Poem, 1693,” folio; 
dedicated to the queen, 1-printed with large editions and correc- 
tions in 1697 ; © The Hiſtory of the Od and New Teſtament 
attempted in 5 and adorned with three hundred and thirty 
feulptures, engraved by J. Sturt, 1704,” 3 vols. 12 mo. addreſſed 
to Q. Anne in a poetical dedication. Heatterwards obtained the 
rectory of Epworth in the ſame county, and died April 23, 1735. 
He was a very voluminous author. + | 


WESLEY (Sauri), ſon of the preceding, ſcholar and near 


20 vears uſher of Wettminſter-School, whence he was elected as 
a king's ſcholar to Chriſt- Church, Oxford. He was author of 


two excellent poems, © The Battle of the Sexes,” and © The 


Prifons opened * and of another called“ The Parith Prieſt, a 
Poem, upon a Clergyman lately deceaſed,” a very dutiful and 
firiking Eulogy on his wife's father ; which are all printed among 
his poems, and ſeveral humorous tales, in 4to. 1730, and after 
his death in z2mo. 1742: He died November 6, 1739, aged 49, 
being at that time head-maſlter of I iverton-d>chool ; but never pre- 
ſented to any eccleſiaſtical beneficc. He was buried in the 
church-yard at Tiverton. | | | 

WESLEY (Joux), one of the molt extraordinary characters 
that ever exifted, whether we coi.ider him as a various and vo- 
jaminous writer, a zealous and indelatigable preacher, or the 
founder of the moſt numerous ſect in the Chriſtian world, was 
-the ſon of the Rev. Samuel Welley, rector of Epworth, in the 
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ifle of Axholme, in Lincolnſhire, and was born in that village in 


the year 1703. 1 

In the year 1713, he was entered a ſcholar at the Charter- 
Houſe in London, where he continued ſeven years, under the 
tuition of the celebrated Dr. Walker, and of the Rev. Andrew 
Tooke, author of * The Pantheon.” Being elected to Lincoln- 
College, Oxford, he became a fellow of that college about the 
year 1725, took the degree of maſter of arts in 1726, and was 
joint tutor with the Rev. Dr. Hutchins, the rector. He diſco- 
vered, very early, an elegant turn for poetry: ſome of his gayer 
poetical effuſions are proofs of a lively fancy and a fine claſſical 
taſte ; and ſome tranſlations from the Latin poets, while at col- 
lege, are allowed to have great merit. He had early a ſtrong im- 
preſſion, like count Zinzendorf, of his deſignation to ſome ex- 
traordinary work. This impreſſion received additional force from 
ſome domeſtic incidents; all which his active fancy turned to 
his own account. His wonderful prefervation from a fire when 
a child, naturally tended to (cheriſh the idea of his being de- 
ſigned by Providence to accompliſh ſome purpoſe or other, that 
was out of the ordinary courſe of human events. 

The reading of the writings of Mr. William Law, the cele- 
brated author of © Chriſtian Perfection,“ and of © A Serious Ad- 
dreſs to the Chriſtian Worid,”” contributed, moreover, to lead Mr. 
John Weſley, and his brother Charles, with a few of their 
young fellow- ſtudents, into a more than common ſtrictneſs of reli- 
gious life. They received the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper 
every week; obſerved all the faſts of the church; viſited the pri- 
ſons ; roſe at four in the morning; and refrained from all amuſe— 
ments. From the exact method in which they diſpoſed of every 
hour, they acquired the appellation of Methodilts, by which 
their followers have been ever ſince diſtinguiſhed. | | 

The boundaries of this iſland were ſoon deemed by Mr. Weſley 
too confined for a zeal which difplayed the picty of an apoſtle, 
and of an intrepidity to which few miſſionaries had been ſupetior. 
In 1735, he embarked for Georgia, one of our colonies, which 
was, at that time, in a ſtate of political infancy ; and the great 
object of this voyage was to preach the goſpel to the Indian na- 
tions in the vicinity of that province. He returned to England 
in 1737. Of his ſpiritual labours, both in this country and in 
America, he himſelf has given a very copious account, in a [e- 
ries of « Journals,” printed at different periods. Theſe Jour- 
nals drew our Jaborious preacher into a . controverſy with Dr. 
George Lavington, biſhop of Exeter, and Dr. William War- 
burton, biſhop of Glouceſter. * | 5 | 

On his return from Georgia, Mr. Weſley paid a viſit to count 
Jinzendorf, the celebrated founder of the feet of Moravrans, or 
Herrnhuters, at Herrnuth, in Upper Luſatia. In the following 
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year he appeared again in England, and with bis brother Charles, 
at the head of the Methodiſts. He preached his firſt field ſermon 
at Briſtol, on the 2d of April 1788, from which time his diſciples 
continued to increaſe. In 1741, a ſerious altercation took placo 
between him and Mr. Whitefield. In 1744, attempting to preach 
at an inn at Taunton, he was regularly filenced by the magiltrates. 
Although he chiefly reſided, for the remainder of his life, in the 
metropolis, he occaſionally travelled through every part of Great- 


Britain and Ireland, eſtabliſhing congregations in cach kingdom. 


In 1750, he married a lady, from whom he was afterward ſepa— 
rated. By this lady, who died in 1781, he had no children. 

It has been jultly obſerved of Mr. Weſley, that his labours 
were principally devotcd to thoſe who had no inſtructor ; to the 


highways and hedges; to the miners in Cornwall, and the col- 
liers in Kingſwood, "Theſe unhappy creatures married and buried 
among themſelves, and olten committed murders with impunity 


before the Methodiſts fprung up. By the humane and ative en- 
deavours of Mr. Weſley and his brother Charles, a ſenſe of de- 
cency, morals, and religion, was introduced into the lowelt clailes 
of mankind; the Ignorant were inſtructed, the wretched relieved, 
and the abandoned reclaimed. His perſonal influence was greater 
perhaps, than that of any other private gentleman in any coun— 
try. He died March 2, 1791, aged 88. having preached the 
Wedneſday before at Leatherhead in Surrey his works, as al- 
ready obſerved, are very voluminous, and conſiſt of various ſub— 
jets, Theology, Hiſtory, Biography, Philoſophy, Medicine, &c. 
WEST (G11BERT), fon of the reverend Dr. Weſt and of a 
filter of Sir Richard Temple, afterwards lord Cobham, was edu- 
cated at Eton and at Oxford, with a view to the church ; but 
obtaining from his uncle a commiſſion either in a regiment of 
dragoons or dragoon guards, entered into the army, where he 


continued till his appointment- into the office of lord Townl- 


hend, fecretary of ſtate, with whom he attended the king tv 
Hanover. He was nominated clerk- extraordinary of the privy- 


council in May 1729; ſoon after which he married, and fettled 
at Wickham in Kent, where he devoted himſelf to learning, and 
to piety. For his “ Obſervations on the Reſurrection,“ which. 
appeared in 1747, he received from Oxford, by diploma, the de- 
gree of LL D. March go, 1748. In 1749 brit appeared his 


tranflation of ** Pindar's Odes.“ He was very often viſited by 


Lyttelton and Pitt. His income was not large; and his friends 
endzavoured, but without ſucceſs, to obtain an augmentation. . In 
time, however, his revenue was improved; he lived to have one 
of the Jacrative clerkthips of the privy-council in 1752, and Mr. 
Pitt at lall had it in his power to make him treaſuter of Chelſea— 
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year following, on the 26th of March. 


WEST (Aus), of Alſcott, in the county of Warwick: | 


| Eſq. M. A. of Baliol-College, Oxford (ſon of Richard WER, ſaid 
to be deſcended, according to family tradition, from Leonard, a 
younget ſon of Thomas Weſt, lord Delawar, who died in 1525), 


was repreſentative in parliament for St. Alban's in 1741: and, 


being appointed one of the joint ſecretaries of the Treaſury, 
held that office till 1762. In 17465 or 1766, his old patron the 
duke of Newcaſtle, obtained for him a penſion of 2000t. a year. 
He was an early member, and one of the vice-preſidents, of the 
Antiquary-Society ; and was firſt treaſurer, and afterwards preſi- 
dent, of the Royal-Society. He married the daughter and heireſs 
ot Sir Thomas Stephens, timber-merchant in Southwark, with 
whom he had a large fortune in houſes in Rotherhithe ; and by 
whom he had, a fon, James Weſt, Eſq. of Alſcott, one of the 
auditors of the land-tax, and ſome time member of parliament 
for Boroughbridge in Yorkſhire (who in 1774 married the daugh- 
ter of Chriſtopher Wrenn, of Wroxhall, in Warwickſhire, Efq.) 
and two daughters; Sarah, married in July 1761, to Andrew, 
late lord Archer, and — unmarried. He died July 2, 1772. 
— 


WEST (Tromas), is ſuppoſed to have had the chief part of his 


education on the Continent, where he afterwards preſided as a 
_ profeſſor in ſome of the branches of natural philoſophy ; whence 
it will appear, that though, upon ſome account or other, he had 


not acquired the habit of compoſing correctly in Engliſh, he muſt, 
nevertheleſs, have been a man of learning. He had feen many 
parts of Europe, and conſidered what was extraordinary in them 


with a curious, if not with a judicious and philoſophic eye. He 


reſided at Ulverſton, where he was reſpected as a worthy and in- 
genious man; and died July 10, 1779, at the ancient ſeat of the 
Stricklands, at Sizergh, in Weltmoreland, in the 64th year of his 
age, and was interred in the choir, or chapel, belonging to the 
Strickland family in Kendal church. His publications are,“ A 
Guide to the Lakes;”” + The Antiquities of Furneſs, 1774. 4to; 
and an “Account of Antiquities diſcovered at Lancaſter,” 


WESTON {THromas), was the ſon of Thomas Weſton, 
Eſq. firſt cook to his majeſty king George the third, the ſalary and 


emoluments of which place were fully ſufficient to enable him _ 


10 hve as a gentleman, and give his ſon an education, wherein 


ne was inſtructed in all the polite accompliſhments. When he. 


grew up to about ſixteen years of age, he ſeemed to have a par- 
ticular hiking to the ſtage, at the repreſentations of which he was 
very often preſent : by frequenting the houſes where the actors 
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Hoſpital. In 1755, he loſt his only ſon, and died himfelf the 
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uſually reſort to, he ſoon became acquainted with ſeveral of them 
and alſo with a number of young ſpouters. VVV 

His father had not, as yet, obſerved any thing in his ſon's 
behaviour to give him cauſe to ſuſpect his obedience; he there- 
fore procured for him the place of Turnbroach (turnſpit in Eng- 
lin) in the king's kitchen, worth about thirty pounds a year: 
it is executed by a deputy, who is paid about ſeven or eight 
popes a year, and which place our hero poſſeſſed till his death. 

e got ailo appointed a clerk under the clerk of the kitchen, and 

om made a jaunt in the yacht with the late king to Holland, 
in his way to Hanover, as part of his houſehold. On his re- 


turn his father procured a recommendation for him to Sir John 


Bentley, who juſt at that time was appointed to the command of 
the Warſpite, a fine 74 gun ſhip, juſt launched at Deptford, and 


- then rigging and fitting out for ſea; and Tom was accordingly 


accepted as a midſhipman: when the ſhip got into Long-Reach, 
he began to be tired of his new occupation, and ſigh for his old 
acquaintance and the ſponting-clubs; a thouſand ſchemes he 
thought of to get out of the thip, and at laſt effetted his eſcape. 
Not venturing to return home to his father, after ſome diſtreſs, 
he thought upon the itage as the molt eligihle means of ſub- 
ſiſtance. Accordingly he experienced all the ups and downs ot a 
ltrollingliſe. By means of a friend he was engaged at Foote's, 
in the Haymarket, but in a very low caſt of playing; for even at 
the coming out of the Minor, in the year 1760, he only played 
Dick: he now met with an agreeable young lady, a milliner in the 
Haymarket, whom he courted and married, but by whom he 
never had any children; the appeared at Foote's theatre in Lucy, 
in the Minor, and promiſed with care, to make a tolerable ac- 
trels, Weſton ſoon ſtamped his fame at the Haymarket by his 
performance oi Jerry Sneak; he then got an engagement at Drury— 
lane, where he played during Mr. Garrick's abſence in Italy, 
Abel Drugger, and it is ſaid, excelled every one in that part. 


Being always in debt, he was for ever in terror of bailiffs, and fo * 


much addicted to liquor, that by frequent intoxication he at Jalt 
deflroyed his inſtde: he died January 18, 1776. 
WETSTEIN (Jonsx James), a very learned divine of Ger- 


many, was deſcended from an ancient and diſtinguiſhed family, 


and born at Baſil in 1693. He was trained with great care, and 
. carly made fuch a progreſs in the Greek and Latin tongues, as 


to be thought fit for higher purſuits. At faurteen he applied to 


_ divinity under tis 1.ncle John Rodolph Wetſtein, a protefor at 


Balil ; and learned Hebrew and the Orientals from Buxtorf. At 
lixteen, he took the degree of doctcr in philoſophy, and four 
Years after was admitted into the miniſtry: on which occation he 
pubiicly defend a ibelis, “ De varits Novi Teſtamenti leQioni- 
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bus.“ In 17 14. he went to Geneva; and, after ſome {tur there, 
to Paris; from thence to England. Paſſing through Holland, he 


— 


arrived at Baſil in July 1717, "and applied himſelf to the buſineſs of 


the miniſtry tor ſeveral years. 

In 1730, he publiſhed, in qto. “ Prolegomena ad Novi Teſta- 
menti Græci editionem accuratifiimam e vetuſtillimis Codd. Mis. 
denuo procurandam.” Before the publication of thefe-«« Prolego- 
mena,””” ſome divines, either from motives of envy, or through 
fear of having the preſent text unſettled, had procured a decree 


from the fendte of Baſil, that Mr. Waiſtein' 8 undertaking Was 


both trifling and unneceſſary, and alſo dangerous : they added too, 
but it does not appear upon what foundation, that his New Teſta- 
ment favoured of Socinianiſin. They now proceeded further, and, 
by various arts and intrigues, got him prohibited from officiating as 
a mimſtcr. Upon this, he went into Holland, being invited: by 
the bookſellers, Wetſteins, who were his relations; and had not 
been long at Amſterdam, before the Remonſtrants named him to 
ſucceed Le Clere, now ſuperannuated and incapable, in the ptofeſ- 
ſocſhip of philoſophy and hiſtory. But, though they were perfectly 
{ztished of his innocence, yet they thought it 1ecefſary that he thould 
clear himſelf in form, before they admitted him; and for this pura 
poſe he went to Baſil, made a public apology, got the decree againſt 
him reverfed, and returned to Amſterdam, in May 1733. Here he 
went ardently on with his edition of the New Teſtament, {paring 
nothing to bring it to perfection; neither labour, nor expence, not 
even journeys, for he came over a ſecond time to Er: gland in 17464 
At laſt he publiſhed it; the hirſt volume in 1751, the ſecond in 
1752, in foho. This w ork eſtablithed his reputation all over Eu- 
rope; and he received marks of honour and. dillinction from ſeveral 


illuſtrious bodies of men. He was clected into the Royal- Academy 


of Pruflia, in June 1752 ; into the Engliſh- Society for propagating 
the goſpel in foreign parts, in Feb. 1752-33 and into the Royal- 
Society of London, in April following. He died at Amſterdam, 
of a mortification, Marci 24, 1754- n his edition of the 
New Teſtament, he publiſhed fome things of a ſmall kind. He 


WAS never married. 
— — 


WHARTON (HENRY), an Engliſh divine, of mol uncom- 
mon abilities, was born Nov. 9, 1664, at Worſtead, in Norfolk; 
of which pariſh his father was vicar. He was cducated. under his 
father ; and made ſuch a progreſs in the Greek and Latin tengues, 
that at his entrance into the univerlity, he was thought an extraor- 
dinary young man. Feb. 1679-80, he was admitted into Cain:- 
College, Cambridge, of which his father had been fellow ; where 
he proſecuted his ſtudies with the greateſt vigour, and was inflradted 
in the mathematics by Mr. (afterwards Sir) Ilaac Newton, amonglt 
2 Tele company, to whom that great man read lectures in his own 
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private chamber. He took a bachelor of arts degree in 1083-4, 


and, reſided in the college till 1686; when, obſerving no probabi- 
lity of a vacancy among the fellowſhips, he left it, and went to Dr. 
Cave, whom he aſſiſted in compiling his“ Hiſtoria Literaria.“ 


He was recommended by Dr. Baker, then ſenior-tellow of Caius- 


College, and afterwards chaplain to archbiſhop "Tillotſon ; and Dr. 
Cave acknowledges, that the appendix of the three laſt centuries, 
is almoſt wholly owing to Mr. Wharton. In 1687, he was or- 
dained deacon ; and the ſame year, proceeded maſter of arts, by 
the help of a proxy, which favour was indulged him, on account 
of his then lying ill of the ſmall-pox at. Iſlington. In 1688, he 


mo ng himſelf as publiſher of ſome pieces in defence of the 


Proteſtant religion. The ſame year, though as yet no more than 
a deacon, the was honoured by archbiſhop Sancroft, with a licence 
to preach through the whole province of Canterbury ; a favour, 


ranted to none but him during Sancroft's continuance in that ſee. 
Sept. following, the archbiſhop admitted him into the number of 
his chaplains, and at the fame (as his cuſtom was) gave him a 


living; but, inſtitution to it being deferred till he ſhould be of full 
age, the vicarage of Minſter, in the Iſle of Thanet, fell void in 
the mean time, and afterwards, the rectory of Chatham, to both 


Which he was collated in 1089, being ordained prieſt on his own 


birth-day, 1088. f 
He now began to ſhew himſelf to the world by publications of a 


larger kind. 1. Jacobi Uſſerii Armachani Hiſtoria Dogmatica | 
inter Orthodoxos & Pontificios de Scripturis & Sacris Vernaculis, 


2690,” in 4toõ 2. A Defence of Pluralities, 1692, in 8vo. 
3. * Anglia Serra, &c.” in 2 vols. folio, the ſame year. 4. 
« Bedaz Venerkbilia Opera quædam Theologica, nunc primum 
edita; nec non Hiltorica antea ſemel edita, 1693,” in 4to. 5. 
« A Specimen of ſome Errors and Defeats in the Hiſtory of the 


Reformation of the Church of England, written by Gilbert Bur- 


net, D. D.“ in 8vo, in the ſame year, and under the name of 
Anthony Harmer. 6.“ The Hiſtory of the Troubles and Trials 
of Archbiſhop Laud, 1693,” in folio. 7. © Hiſtoria de Epiſcopis 
& Decanis Londinenſibus, nec non de Epiſcopis & Decanis Atla- 
veulibus, a prima ſedis utriuſque fundatione ad annum MDXL.” the 


ſame year, in 8vo. Beſides theſe works, he left ſeveral pieces 


behind him, about which he had taken great pains ; and two vo- 


lumes of his “ Sermons,” have been printed in octavo, fince his 


death, which happened March 5, 1644-3. He was interred on 
the ſouth-ſide of Weltminiter- Abbey, towards the welt-end ; where, 


Oy the wall is fixed up a imail tablet to his memory. 


WHARTON (PHI, Duke of), an Engliſh nobleman, of a 


molt eccentric genius and humour, was born about 1699. He was 
educated at home; aud, as what was Calculated to diltinguith him 


moſt, 
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molt, his father's prime object was to form him a complete orator. 
The firſt prelude to his innumerable misfortunes, may juſtly be reck- 
oned his falling in love with, and privately marrying, a young lady, 
the daughter of major-general Holmes; a match by no means 
ſuited to his birth, fortune, and character, and far leſs to the am- 


bitious views his father had entertained about him. However, the 


amiable lady deſerved infinitely more happineſs than the met with 
by an alliance with his family; and the young lord was not fo un- 
happy through any miſcondutt of hers, as by the death of his father, 


which this precipitate marriage is thought to have occaſioned about 


a year after. The duke being ſo early free from paternal reſtraints, 


plunged himſelf into thoſe numberleſs exceſſes, which became at 
laſt fatal to him. 5 

In 1716, he indulged his deſire of travelling, and finiſhing his 
education abroad; and, as he was deſigned to be brought up in the 


ſtrictelt Whig principles, Geneva was judged a proper place for his 


reſidence. He took the route of Holland, and viſited ſeveral courts 


of Germany, that of Hanover in particular. Being arrived at Ge- 


neva, he conceived lo great a diſguſt to the auſtere and dogmatical 


recepts of his governor, that he ſoon decamped, and fet out for 
ee where he arrived in Oct. 1716. During his ſtay here, he 
took a very ſtrange ſtep, little expected from him. He wrote a let- 
ter to the chevalier de St. George, then reliding at Avignon, to 
whom he preſented a very fine ſtone-horſe. Upon receiving this 
preſent, the chevalier ſent a man of quality to the marquis, who 
carried him privately to his court; Where he was received with the 
greateſt marks of eſteem, and had the title of duke of Northum- 
berland conterred upon him. He remained there, however, but 


one day; and then returned poſt to Lyons, whence he ſet out for 


Paris. He likewiſe made a viſit to the queen-dowager of England, 


conſort to James II. then reſiding at St. Germains, to whom he 


paid his court, purſuing the, fame raih meaſures as at Avignon. 
Dec. 1716, the marquis arrived in England, where he did not 
remain long, till he ſet out for Ireland; in which kingdom, on ac- 
count of nis extraordinary qualities, he kad the honour done him of 
being admitted, though under age, to take his ſcat in the Houle of 
Peers. He diſtinguithed himſelf, in this ſituation, as a violent 


pactizan for the miniltry ; and acted in all other reſpects, as well 


in his private as public capacity, with the warmeſt zeal for govern- 


ment. In conſequence of this zeal, thewn at a time wh: 11 they 


Hood much in need of men of abilities, and fo little expected from 
him, the king created him a duke; and, as ſoon as he came of 
age, he was introduced into the Houſe of Lords in England, with 
the hke blaze of reputation. Neverthelels, a litile before the 
death of loid Stanhope, his grace ag-in changed ſides, oppoſed the 
court, and endeavoured to defeat the {ſchemes of the minittry. He 


was one of the molt forward and vigorou in the defence of the 


biihop 
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biſhop of Rocheſter, and in oppoſing the bill for inflicting pains IHE 
and penalties on that prelate : and, as if this oppoſition was not Fi 
ſufficient, he - publiſhed, twice a week, a paper called, © The r : 
True Briton;“ ſeveral thouſands of which were diſperſed weekly. * 

Meanwhile, his boundleſs profuſion had by this time ſo burthened ” 
Js eſtate, that a decree of Chancery took hold of it, and veſted it in 1 


A) the hands of truſtees, for the payment of his debts ; but not with al 
out making a provihon of 1200]. per annum, for his ſubſiſtence. 4 


This not being ſufficient to ſupport his title with ſuitable dignity at ob 
home, he reſolved to go abroad, tili his eſtate thould be clear. But, " 
in this he only meant, as it thould ſeem, to deceive by an appear- Þ 
br ance; for he went to Vienna, to execute a private commiſſion, not Fr 
| in fayour of the Englith miniſtry ; nor did he ever thine to greater , 
advantage as to his perſonal character, than at the Imperial court. | 3 
From Vienna he made a tour to Spain, where his arrival alarmed ” 
the Englith miniſter fo much, that two expreſſes were ſent from . 


Madrid to London, upon an apprehenſion that his grace was re— 
ceived there in the character of an ambaſſador; upon which, the 4 
duke received a ſummons under yo fd Ann to return home. His | 


behaviour on this occaſion was a ſufficient indication, that he never = G 
deſigned to retuin to England, whilſt affairs remained in the fame 0 
ftate. This he bad often declared, from his going abroad the ſecond 7 
tine; which, no doubt, was the occaſion of his treating that fo- E 
lemn order with fo much indignity, and endeavouring to inflame K 
the Spaniſh court, not only againſt the perſon who delivered the J 
ſummons, but alfo againſt the court of Great-Britain itſelf, for ex- 70 
erciling an act of power, as he was pleaſed to call it, within the N 
juriſcliction of his Catholic majeſty. After this, he acted openly 5 
in the ſervice of the Pretender, and appeared at his court, where - 
he was received with the greateſt marks of favour.” | | . N 
While thus employed abroad, his ducheſs, who had been ne- b 
glected by him, died in England, April 14, 1726, and left no iffuc 
behind her. Soon after this, he fell violently in love with Madam | 
Oberne, then one of the maids of honour to the queen of Spain. | 
She was daughter* of an Triſh colonel in that ſervice, who being 1 
dead, her mother lived upon a penſion the king allowed her; fo \ 
that this lady's fortune conſiſted chiefly in her perſonal accompliſh- : 
ments, Many arguments were uſed, by their friends on both ſides, | ' 
to diffirade them from the marriage. The queen of Spain, when | 
the duke afked her conſent, repreſented to him in the moſt lively 
terms, that the conſequence of the match would be miſery to them 5 
both, and abſolutely retuled her conſent. Having now no hopes | 
of obtaining her, he fell into a deep melancholy, which brought on | 
a lingering tever, of which he languithed till he- was almoſt ready a | 


to drop into the ground. This circumſtance reached her majeſty's 
ear: the was moved with his diftrets, and ſent him word to endea- 
bur the recovery of his health; and as ſoon as he was able to ap- 
| | = | | | pear 
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ear abroad, ſhe would ſpeak to him in a more favourable manner 
than at their laſt interview. The duke, upon receiving this news, 
imagined it the beſt way to take advantage of the kind diſpoſition 
her majeſty was then in; and, ſummoning to his aſliſtance his little 
remaining ftrength, threw himſelf at her majeſty's fect, and begged 
of her either to give him M. Oberne, or order him not to live. The 
queen conſented, but told him he would ſoon repent it. After the 
ſolemnization of his marriage, he paſſed ſome time at Rome; 
where he accepted of a blue garter, affected to appear with the title 
ot duke of Northumberland, and for a while enjoyed the confi- 
dence of the exiled prince. But, as he could not always keep him- 
ſelf within the bounds of Italian gravity, and having no employ- ” 
ment to amuſe his active temper, he ſoon ran into his uſual exceſ- 
ſes; which giving offence, it was thought proper for him to re- 
move from that city for the preſent, leſt he ſhould at laſt fall into 

actual diſgrace. — | Ca gs 
Accordingly, he quitted Rome, and went by ſea to Barcelona ; 
and then refolved upon a new ſcene of life, which few expected 
he would ever have engaged in. He wrote a letter to the king of 
Spain, acquainting him, that he would afliit at the ſiege of Gib- 
raltar as a volunteer. The king thanked him for the honour, and 
accepted his ſervice ; but, he ſoon grew weary of this, and ſet his 
heart on Rome. In conſequence: of- this refolution, he wrote a 
letter to the chevalier de St. George, full of reſpe& and ſubmiſſion, 
expreſling a deſire of viſiting his court; but, the chevalier returned 
for anſwer, that he thought it more adviſable for his grace to draw 
near England. The duke ſeemed refolved to follow his advice, ſet 
out for France in company with his duchels, and attended by two 
or three ſervants arrived at Paris in May 1728. Here he made 
little ſtay, but proceeded to Rouen, in his way, as ſome imagined, 
for England; but he ſtopped, and took up his reſidence at Rouen, 
without reflecting the leaſt on the buſineſs that brought him to 
France. He was ſo far from making any conceſſion to the govern- 
ment, in order to make his peace, that he did not give himleli the 
leaſt trouble about his perional eſtate, or any other concern in Eng- 
land, The duke had about 690). in his poſſeſſion when he arrived 
at Rouen, where mote of his ſervants joined him from Spain. A 
bill ef indictment was about this time preferred againſt him in Eng- 
land, for high-trcaſon. "Phe chevalier ſoon after ſent him 2000l. 
for his ſupport, of which he was no fooner in poſſeflion, than he 
ſquandered it away. As a long journey did not »ery well ſuit with 
his grace's finances, he went tor Orleans; thence fell down the 
river Lovre, to Nantz, in Brittany; and there he ſtopped ſome time, 
till he got a remittance from Paris, which was diiperfed almoſt as 
ſoon as received. Ar Nantz, ſome of his ragged ſervants rejoined 
him, and he took ſhipping with them tor Bilboa, as if he had been 
carrying recruits to the Spaniſh regiments. From Bilboa he wrote 
V | a humorous 
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ahumorous letter to a friend at Paris, giving a whimſical account 
of his voyage, and his manner of paſſing his time. The queen of 
Spain took the ducheſs to attend her perſon. es 

Jan. 1731, the duke declined fo faſt, being in his quarters at Le- 
ri a, that he had not the uſe of his limbs, 7 


when he gained a little ſtrength, and found benefit from a certain 
mineral water, in the mountains of Catalonia; but he was too 
much ſpent to recover. He relapſed the May following at Terra- 
gona, whither he removed with his regiment; and, going to the 


above-mentioned waters, he fell into one of thoſe fainting fits to 


which he had been for ſome time ſubject, in a ſmall village; and 
was utterly deſtitute of all the neceſſaries of life, till ſome charita- 
ble fathers of a Bernardine convent, offered him what afliftance 
their houſe afforded. The duke accepted their kind propoſal ; upon 
which they removed him to their convent, and adminiſtered all the 


relief in their power. Under this hoſpitable roof, after languiſhing 


a week, the duke of Wharton died, without one friend or acquain- 
tance to cloſe his eyes. His funeral was performed in the ſame 


manner which the tathers obſerved to thoſe of their own fraternity. 


— — 


 WHEARE (Decory), Camdenian-profeſſor of hiſtory at Ox- 
ford, was born at Jacobſtow in Cornwall, in 1579, and admitted of 
Broadgate-Hall, in that univerſity. He took the degrees in arts, 
that of maſter being completed in 1000; and, two years after, 
was elected fellow of Exeter-College. Leaving that houſe in 
1608, he travelled beyond the ſeas into ſeveral countries; and at his 
return, found a patron in lord Chandos. Upon the death of this 
nobleman, he retired with his wife to Glouceſter-Hall, in Oxford, 
where, by the care and friendthip of the principal, he was accom- 
modated with lodgings ; and there contracted an intimacy with one 
Mr. Thomas Allen, by whofe intereſt, Camden made him the firſt 
reader of that lecture which he had founded in the univerſity. Soon 


after, he was made principal of that hall; and this place, with his - 


lecture, he held to the time of his death, which happened in 1047. 
fi is ſaid, that he left alfo behind him a widow and children, who 
toon after became poor. The chief of his works, and which has 
been tranflated into Engliſh, is his“ De ratione & methodo legendi 
hiſtorias Diffortatio, Oxon. 1625,” in Svo. | 
WHEELER {Sir GeORGE), an Englith gentleman and divine, 
was the ſon of colonel Wheeler, of Charing in Kent, and born in 
1650, at Breda in Holland, his parents being they exiles there, for 
having eſpouſed the cauſe of Charles J. In 1667, he became a 
commoner of Lincoly-Coliege, Oxford, under the tuition of the 


learned Dr. Hickxes, the deprived dean of Worceſter: but, before 


he had a degree Conterrcd upon him, went ta travel; and, in. the 
5 company 


O as to move without 
aſſiſtance. He continued in this ill ſtate of health for two months, 
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company af Dr. James Spon of Lyons, took a voyage from Ve- 
nice to Conſtantinople, through the, Leſſer Aſia, and from Zant 
through ſeveral parts of Greece to Athens, and thence to Attica, 
Corinth, &c. Some time after his return, he preſented to the 

univerſity of Oxford ſeveral pieces of antiquity, which he had 
collected in his travels; upon which, in 168g, the degree of 
maſter of arts was conterred upon him, he being then a knight. 

He then took orders, and, in 1684, was inſtalled into a prebend 
of the church of Durham. He was alſo made vicar of Baſing- 
ſtoke, and afterwards preſented to the rich rectory of Houghton- 
le-Spring by biſhop Crew his patron. He was created doctor of 
divinity by diploma, May 19, 1702; and died Feb. 18, 1723-4. 

In 1682, he publiſhed an account of his “Journey into Greece, 

in ſix books,” folio. Al, in 1689, An Account of the Charles 
and Places of Allembly of the primitive Chriſtians, &c.” We 
have alſo a third piece of his, entitled,“ The Proteſtant Monaſ- 
tery, or Chriſtian Oeconomics.” He marricd- a daughter of Sit 

Thomas Higgons, of Grewell in Hampthire, who died in 70g. 


and left a numerous illue. : 
— — 


WIHICHCOT (Bexjamiy), an Engliſh divine of great name, 
was deſcended of an ancient and good family in the county of Salop, 
and was the ſixth ſon of Chriſtopher Whichcot, Eſq. at Whichcot- 
Hall, in the pariſh of Stoke, where he was born in 1609. He 
was admitted of Emanuel-College, Cambridge, in 1626, and 
took the degrees in arts; a bachelor's in 1629, a maſter's. in 1633. 
The ſame year, 1633, he was elected fellow of the college, and 
became a moſt excellent tutor. In 1636, he was ordained both 
deacon and prieſt at Buckden by Williams biſhop of Lincoln; and 
ſoon after ſet up an afternoon- lecture on Sundays in Trinity church 
at Cambridge, which he ferved near twenty years. He was alſo 
appointed, one of the univerſity preachers; and, in 1643, was 
prclented by the malter aud fellows of his college to the living 
of North-Cadbury in Somerſetſhire. This vacated his fellow- 
ſhip; and upon this, it is preſumed, he married, and went to 
his living: but was ſoon called back to Cambridge, being pitch= 
ed upon 10 ſucceed the ejected provoult of King's- College, Dr, 
Samuel Collins, who had been in that poſt thirty years, and was 
allo regius orofellor of divinity. This choice was pertettly. agree 
able to Dr. Collins himſelf, though not ſo to Dr. Whicheats : 
who had fcruples about accepting what was thus irregularly of | 
tered him: however, after ſome demurring, he complicd and 
was admitted provoſt March 16, 1644. He had taken his bache- 
lor of divinity's degree in 1640; and he took bis doctor's in 
1649. He now ſreſigned his Somerſetthire living, and was pre— 
ſented by his college to the rectory Of Milton in Cambridge- 
ſhire, which was. = by the death of Dr. Collins. Dr. Which- 
cot held Milton, as long as he lived: though a: ter the Reltora- 
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tion he thought proper to reſign, and reſutne it by a freſh preſen- 
tation from the college. He was now removed from his provoſt- 
ſhip, by eſpecial order from the king; but yet was not difgraced 
or frowned upon. On the contrary, he went to London, and 
in 1662 was choſen miniſter of St. Anne's, Black- Friars, where 
he continued till his church was burned down in the dreadful 


fire of 1666. Then he retired to Milton for a while ; but was - 


again called yp, and preſented by the crown to the vicarage of 
St. Lawrence, Jewry, vacant by the promotion of Dr. Wilkins 
to the ſee of Cheſter ; where he continued in high reputation and 
eſteem till his death, which happened at the houſe of his an- 
cient and learned friend Dr. Cudworth, maſter of Chriſt's-Col- 
lege, in May 1683. He was interred in the church of St. Law- 
rence, Jewry. It does not appear that he publiſhed any thing be- 
fore the Refioratibn, or in any part of his life. His poſthumous 
works conſiſt of“ Select Sermons,” and “ Moral and Religious 


Aphoriſins.“ 


WHISTON (WILLIAM), an Engliſh divine of very uncom- 
mon parts and more uncommon learning, was born the gth of 
Dec. 1667, at Norton near Twycroſſe, in the county of Leiceſ- 
ter: of Which place his father Joſiah Whiſton, a learned and 
pious man, was rector. He was kept at home till he was ſeven- 
teen, and trained under his father, In 1684, he was ſent to 
- Famworth-School, and two years after admitted of Clare-Hall 
in Cambridge; where he purſued his ſtudies, and particularly 
the mathematics, eight hours in a day. In 169g, he was be- 
come maſter of arts, and fellow of the college; and ſoon after 
ſet up for a tutor: when ſuch was his reputation for learning 
and good manners, archbiſhop Tillotſon ſent him his nephew for 
a pupil. But his ill health did not permit him to go on in that 
way; and therefore, reſigning his pupils to Mr. Laughton, he 
hecame chaplain, for he had taken orders, to Dr. Moore, then 
| biſhop of Norwich. During the time of his being chaplain 


to biſhop Moore, he publiſhed his firſt work, entitled, © A new 


Theory of the Earth, from its Original to the Conſummation 
of all Things,“ &c. 1696, 8vo. It went through fix editions. 
In 1698, biſhop Moore gave him the living of Lowſtoft cum 
Keſſingland, by the, fea-fide, in Suffolk; upon which he quitted 
his place of chaplain, and was ſucceeded by Mr. (afterwards Dr.) 
Clarke. He went to refide upon his living, and applied himſelf 
molt earneſtly and conſcientiouſly to the care of ſouls. In the 
beginning of this century, he was called to be Sir Iſaac New- 
tan's deputy, and afterwards made his ſucceſſor in the Lucaſian 
profeſſorſhip of mathematics; when he reſigned his living, and 


went to Cambridge. In 1702, he publiſhed, «4 A ſhort View of 
the Chronology of the Old Teſtament, and of the Harmony of 
EH} a 0 | the 
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the Four Evangeliſts,” in gto; and in March 1702-3, Tac- 
quet's Euclid, with ſelect Theorems of Archimedes, and practical 
Corollaries,” in Latin, for the uſe of young ſtudients in the uni- 
verſity. In 1706, he publiſhed an “ Eſſay on the Revelation 
of St. John:“ in 170%, Prælectiones Aſtronomicæ;“ and Sir 


Iſaac Newton's „ Arithmetica Univerſalis,“ by the author's per- 
miſſion. In 1710, he publiſhed © Prælectiones Phyſico- Mathe- 


maticz, &c.” which, together with the © Prælectiones Aſtrono- 
micz,” were afterwards tranſlated and publiſhed in Englith. Be- 
ſides theſe he produced ſeveral eſſays, ſermons, &. He had ſome 
time embraced the Arian hereſy, and was forming projects to 
ſupport and propagate it ; and among other things, had tranflated 
the ** Apoltolica] Conſtitutions” into Engliſh, which favoured 


that dottrine, and which he aſſerted to be genuine. His friends 


began to be alarmed for him: they repreſented to him the dan- 
gers he would bring upon himſelf and family, for he had been 
married many years, by proceeding in this deſign ; but all they 
could ſay availed nothing: and the conſequence was, that OR. 
30, 1710, he was deprived of his profeſſorſhip, and banithed the 


_ Univerſity of Cambridge, after having been formally convened and 


interragated for ſome days before. = 

Whiſton was now ſettled with his family in London; and 
though it does not appear, that he had any certaia means of 
lubſilling, et he continued to write books, and to propagate his 
Primitive Chriſtianity, with as much cheerfulneſs and vigour, as 
if he had been in the moſt flouriſhing circumitances. His wonks 
are very numerous. In-1720, he was propoſed by - Sir Hans 
Sloane and Dr. Halley to the Royal-Society as a member, for he 
was publiſhing ſomething 6r other in the way of philoſophy ; but 
was refuſed admittance by Sir Iſaac Newton the preſident. In 


2721, alarge ſubſcription was made for the ſupport of his family : 


which amounted to 470l. It was upon contributions of this na- 


ture, that he ſeems chiefly to .have depended ; for though he 
drew profits from reading lectures upon philoſophy, altronomy, 
and even divinity, and alſo from his publications, yet theſe of 
themſelves would have been very inſufficient: nor did they pre- 
vent him from being frequently in great diſtreſs. He ſpent the 
remainder of his long life in talking and acting againſt Athana- 
ſianiſm and for Primitive Chriſtianity, and in writing and pub— 
liſning books from time to time. In 1739, he put in his claim 


to the mathematical profeſſorſhip at Cambridge, then vacant by 


the death of Saunderſon, in a letter to Dr. Athton, the maſter 
of Jeſus-College ; but no regard was paid to it. In 1745, he 
publiſhed his“ Primitive New Teſtament in Engliſh ;*” in 
1748, his Sacred Hiſtory of the Old and New Teſtament, 
from the Creation of the World, till the Days ot Conllantine the 


Great, reduced into Annals;” and the ſame year, „ Memoirs of 
his own Life and Writings.” He died Aug. 22, 1752, aged 84. 
3 M 2 | | and 
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and ſome montd; and was buried near his wife, who died in 
Jan. 1750-1, at Lyndon in Rutland. He left fome children be- 
hind him: among the reſt, Mr. John Whiſton, who was for 


many years a very conſiderable” bookſcller j in London. 
— —ͥÄͥ 


WHITBY (Dax1t:.), a moſt learned Engliſh divine, was the 
ſon of a clergyman, and was born at Ruſhden in Northampton- 
ſhire, 1035. He became a commoner of 'Trinity- College, Ox- 
ford, in 1633; of which, aſter having taken the degrees | in arts 
at the regular ſcaſons, he was elected fellow in 1664. Then he 
became chaplain to Dr. Seth Ward, bi {hop of Saliſbury, who col- 
lated him to a prebend of that church in October 1668. In 16792, 
he was admitted chantor of the ſame church ; and the ſame year 
accumulated the degrees of bachelor and doctor of divinity. He 


was then, or ſoon alter, rector of St. Edmund's church in Saliſ— 


bury; and in 1696 was made prebendary of Faunton Regis. He 
died March 24,*172.5-0, age d 88; yet was fo well the day before, 
as to attend divine ſervice, He was the author of more than fort 
works, which ate all full of good ſenfe and learning. His & Pro- 
teſtant Reconciler vas condemned by the univerſity of Oxford, 
in their congregation July 21, 1083, and burnt by the hands of 


the univerlity m1arths I, in the ſchools quadrangle; and ſome 


things in it e oft: dec biſhop Ward, that he obliged our author 


to nhke public retraction. His chief work is his“ Paraphraſe 


and Coen on the. Ne ** Teſfament, in two vols, tolto. 


WHITE (N nx. paſtor 'of the cangregation of Pro- 


teſtant Diſſerters at the Old Jewry, to which, on the death of 
Dr. S. Chandler, in 1766, he was called, from a congregation at 
Leeds, to atliit Dr. Amory as joint paltor, and on his death, in 
1774. was holen ſole paſtor; was born in Pall- Mall, educated 


firlt under Dr. Joddridge at Northampton, and then at Daventry, | 
under Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Caleb Athworth. © In 1751, he ſet- 


tled at Ilinck ey ; where he married a ſiſter of William Hurſt, 
Efq. (high lherilf of Leiceſterſhire in 1779). He continued here 
Th after the death of king George II. (on which occafion he 


muiblithed a fermon}; and alterw 705 went to Lecds. Mr. White 


publithed ſeveral other occaſional ſermons, allo a charge at the 
ordination of Mr. Eſtlin, at Briſtol. - He died March 3, 178g. 


WHITEFIELD (CG3EORGE), a celebrated Methodiſt, was 


born in Glouceſter, in 171.4, at the Bell-Inn. He was placed K 


a petty ſchool in this pla ec, and gave early proofs of good elo— 
cution and memory. At liteen he was well verſed in the claſſics. 
His fame recommended him to Dr. Benfon, then biſhop of 
Glouceſter, who made him a voluntary offer of ordination, which 


— Whitefield accepted and preaches daily in fields, priſons, and 


— 


open 


— 


* 
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open ſtreets. He was en to the Sue of Hime 


tingdon. | After a long courſe of peregrination, he died at New- 
bury- Port, in New-England, Sept. 30, 1769. The time of his 
marriage, &c. is not aſcertained. | | : 

WHITEHEAD (paul), an \ Engliſh poet, was the ſon of a 
tradeſman in London, and borm in 170%, on St. Paul's-Day ; from 
which circumſtance he was ſo named, His talent for poetry, is 
ſaid to have diſcovered itſelf early; for, he had no ſooner learned 
to write, than all his letters to his relations were drawn up in rhime. 
He was originally intended for buſineſs, and placed with a mercer 
in London; but afterwards retired to the Þ emple, 1 in order to tudy 
the law. He met with a terrible misfortune in the beginning of 


life; for, becoming acquainted with Fleetwood the player, he was 


drawn in to be jointly engaged with him in a hond of g00ol. on ac- 
count of which he was confined in the Fleet-Prifon for ſome years. 
The firſt pieces, which brought, him any fame, were © The State 
Dunces;” and «© Manners,” a fatire ; the former written in 1733, 
the latter 1 in 1738. In 1747, he publiſhed a ſatire, entitled.“ Ho- 
nour;“ and, in 1748, a mock heroic poem, called the“ Gymna- 
ſiad.“ to ridicule the then brutiſh cuſtom of boxing. Alſo, ſome 


ſongs, epigrams, &c. He died in 1774. 


— Ä— 


WHITEHEAD (WILLIAM), an ingenious poet, was born at 
Cambridge in the beginning of the year 1714-15. He was the 
fon of Richard Whitehead, a baker, in the pariſh of St. Botolph, 
and who, in that capacity, ſerved the neighbouring college of Pem- 
broke-Hall. After Mr. Whitehead had received the firſt rudiments 
of hi: education at ſome common ſchool in Cambridge, he was re- 
moved, at the age of fourteen, to Wincheſter, having obtained a 
nomination into that college by means of his patron, Mr. 
Bromley, July 6, 1728. He very early exhibited his taſte for poe- 
try ; for, while other boys were contented with ſhewing u;- twelve 
or fourteen lines, he world fill half a ſheet, but always wah Eng- 
liſh verſe. When he was ſixteen, he wrote a whole comedy. 

Mr. Whitehead had not relided at, Wincheſter above two years 


before his father died. However, by his own frugality, and what 
_ ſmall aſſiſtance his mother could give him, he was enabled to re- 


main at {chool till he could there appear a candidate for an election 


to New-College. Two months after that cruel diſappointment, he 


removed to the place of his nativity, where the peculiar circum— 
itance of his being. the orphan-ſon of a baker of Cambridge, gave 
him an unexceptionable claim to one of the ſcholarthips, founded at 
Clare-Hall, by Mr. 'Thomas Pyke, of that trade and town. His 
mother accordingly admitted him a ſizar in this college, Nov. 26, 
1735; and this ſchola: ſhip, although it amounted only to four ſhil- 


lings a WEeek, Was, in his Circumliances, a Yeltiable object. The 


8 etical 
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poetical faculties of Mr. Whitehead, on his admiſſion into the uni- 
verſity, began to make a rapid progreſs. In June 1742, about a 
| year before he commenced maſter of arts, the ſociety of Clare-Hall, 
did him and themſelves the mutual honour of electing him fellow 
of that college. His mother dying the April before, had not the 
ſatisfaction of ſeeing her ſon thus fixed in a ſituation which was 
probably the height of her ambition. In 1745, he had the private 
tuition of the earl of Jerſey's ſecond fon, he now remoyed to the 
ear}'s houſe, and had a very convenient apartment fitted up for him 
contiguous to that of his noble pupil; to his care was alſo added, 
that of a young friend of the family, afterwards general Stephens, 
the earl thinking, that if his ſon had a companion in his ſtudies, it 
might be a ſpur to his emulation, Mr. Whitehead now produced 
*« The Roman Father,” which continues a ſtock play ; this was 
ſucceeded by poems, &c. His tragedy of“ Creüſa, which, al- 
though it ſhews the dramatic powers of its author to more advan- 
tage than the Roman Father, was not equally ſucceſsful. In 1754, 
Mr. Whitehead, and his pupils, paſſed the winter at Leipſic in 
Saxony. In the courſe of their tour, they viſited Dreſden, = 
ver, Vienna, and Italy. On their return homewards, they croſſed 
the Alps, and paſſed through Switzerland, Germany, and Holland, 
being prevented from viſiting France by the declaration of war, and 
landed at Harwich, in Sept. 1756. In the year 1764, his comedy, 
called the“ School for Lovers,” was exhibited on Drury- Lane 
ſtage. In 1770, he preſented to Mr. Garrick a farce, entitled, 
„ A Trip to Scotland,” which appeared on the ſtage with the 
greateſt advantage of good acting, and met with its deſerved ap- 
plauſe. In 1774. Mr. Whitehead collected all his dramatic pieces 
together, and corretting the former editions of his poems, publiſhed 
all his works in two volumes, under the title of“ Plays and 
Poems.“ He died in 1783. | 

WHITEHURST (Jon), the ſon of John Whitehurſt, a clock 
and watch-maker, at Congleton, in Chethire, was born April 10, 
1713 On his leaving ſchool, he was bred up by his father to his 
own profeſſion; in which, as in other mechanical and ſcientific 
purſuits, he ſoon gave intimations of future eminence. 5 

Jan. 9, 1745, he married Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. George 
Gretton, rector of Truſley, and Daubery, in Derbythire. He had 
only one child by her; and that died in the birth. She is known 
to have corrected ſome parts of his writings. | F 

Being appointed ſtamper of the money-weights, when the act 
paſſed in 1775, for the regulation of the gold coin, he removed to 
London. In 1778, he publiſhed his“ Inquiry into the Original 
State and Formation of the Earth.” He was elected, and admitted 
a fellow of the Royal-Society, May 13, 1779. He was allo a 
member of ſome other philoſuphical ſocieties, who admitted him 


of 
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of their reſpective bodies, without his previous knowledge. He is 
the author of ſeveral experiments and ingenious papers, publiſhed 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. He went over to Dublin twice. 
He died Feb. 18, 1788, and was buried in St. Andrew's, Gray's- 
Inn-Lane. Es 3 55 | 


WHITELOCKE {BursTtroODE), a great Engliſh lawyer, and 
politician, was the ſon of Sir James Whitelocke, knight, by Eli- 
zabeth, daughter of Edward Bulſtrode, of Hugeley, or Hedgley- 
Bulſtrode, in Bucks, Eſq. Sir James Whitelocke was deſcended 


of a good family near Oakynham, in Berkſhire, and was born at 


London in 1570. He was educated at Merchant-Taylors-School, 


and went from thence to-St. John's-Colle e, Oxford ; where he 
took a bachelor of laws degree in 1594. it 


Juſtices of the Common-Pleas. Bulſtrode was born Avg 6, 1605, 


in Fleet-Street, London, at the houſe of Sir George Croke, ſer- 
jeant at Jaw, his mother's uncle; and educated in grammar-learn- 
ing at Merchant- Faylor's-School. Thence he went in 1620, to 
St. John's-College, Oxford, of which Dr. Laud was then preſi- 
dent. He left the univerfity before he had taken a degree, and 
went to the Middle-Temple ; where, by the help of his father, ke 
became eminent for his ſkill in the common-law, as well as in other 
ſtudies. In the beginning of the long parliament, he was choſen 


a burgeſs for Marlow in Bucks; and was appointed chairman of 


the committee for drawing up the charge againſt the earl of Straf- 
ford, and one of the managers againſt him at his trial. May 1642, 


he was appointed one of the deputy-lieutenants of Buckingham- 


ſhire; and, Jan. 1642-3, he was named one of the commiſſioners 
to treat of peace with the king at Oxford, and one of the lay-gen- 
tlemen to fit among the affembly of divines. In 1644, he was 
again appointed one of the commiſſioners for peace at Oxford ; ani 
the ſame year, when the earl of Eſſex was about to prove Oliver 


Cromwell an incendiary, he gave Cromwell timely notice of it, 


and ever after was much in his favour and confidence. In 1645, 


he was appointed one of the commiſſioners for the admiralty ; and, 


being then ſuſpetted of holding intelligence with the king's party, 
he fell into great danger, but ſoon freed himſelf from that fuſpi- 


cion. In 1646, he was ſent for to the leaguer before Oxford, by 


Sir Thomas Fairfax, general of the parliament forces; and, being 
admitted one of his council of war, he did often, out of the great 


regard he had to the univerſity, expreſs great unwillingneſs to have 
any damage done unto it, and urged, that honourable terms might 


be offered ro the garriſon there. March 1647-8, he was made one 
of the four commiſſioners of the great ſeal ; and, in October, at- 
torney of the duchy of Lancaſter, and king's ſerjeant, which latter 


title 


e afterwards ſettled in 
the Middle-Temple, was elected member of parliament for Wood- 
ſtock, in 1620, chief, juſtice of Cheſter, and at length one of the 
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title he refuſed to accept. December the 26th, he retired into the 
country, that he might not have any concern in the king's trial. 
Feb. 8, 1648-9, he was appointed one of the three commiſſioners 
of the new great ſeal of the commonwealth of England; and, on 
the 14th, was elected one of the thirty perſons for the council of 
ſtate. In June, he was made high-ſteward of the city of Oxford; 
| and, in July, was conſtituted keeper of the king's library and me- 
| dals, which he had before hinddered from being fold. Nov. 1653, 
he went ambaſſador to Sweden, and was particularly honoured by 

queen Chriſtina. He returned thence in fat 1054, and, in Aug. 

was made one of the commiſſioners of the exchequer; for, in his 

a ubſence, an alteration having been made in the chancery, he refuſed 
2 at his return, to continue commiſſioner of the great ſeal. January 
1656, he was choſen ſpeaker of the Houſe of Commons pro tem- 

re, upon the indiſpoſition of him who was lately-choſen; and, 

; the year following, ſummoned by the protector to ſit in the other 

| houſe by the name of Bulſtrode, lord Whitelocke. In 1659, he 
was made preſident of the council of ſtate ; one of the committee 
| of ſafety ; and keeper of the great ſeal pro tempore. The ſame 
| year, Dec. go, he retired into the country, for fear of being ſent 
| to the Tower by ſome powerful members of the Rump-parliament, 
| then newly reſtored ; and, at his departure, left the great ſeal with 
| his wife, who delivered it to Lenthal the fpeaker. From that time 
p to his death, he lived retired in the country, for the molt part at- 

{ Chilton, in Wiltſhire, where he died Jan. 28, 1675-6. | 

i There are many ſpeeches and diſcourſes of Mr. Whitelocke, to 
j be found in his“ Memorials of Englith Affairs, 1682 and 1732,” 


and in other collections. 


WHITGIFT (Jonx), archbiſhop of Canterbury, was deſcended 
of the ancient family of Whitgift, of Whitgift, in Yorkſhire ; 
and was born at Great-Grimſby, in Lincoluſhire, in 1530. His 
education was managed by an uncle, who was an abbot. He was 
ſent to St. Anthony's-School, in London, and was lodged with an 
aunt in St. Paul's Church-Yard. Imbibing very young a reliſh 
tor the doctrines of the Reformation, he refuſed to goto mals ; 
upon which the good woman refolved to entertain him no longer 
under her root, unputing all her lofles and misfortunes to her har- 
bouring luch an heretic. He clcaped the plague, while he was 
herc, in a manner next to miraculous : he was bed-tellow with 
another ſchool-bov, who died of it; and by millake, being thirity, 
drank of his urine, thinking it had been beer; yet no harm at all 
befell him. | | | F 

In 1548, he was ſent to Queen's-College, Cambridge, and ſoon 
atter removed to Pembroke-Hallz where John Bradford, the mar- 
tyr, was his tutor. Hie took the degrees in arts, in 1554 and 1557, 
having been choſen fellow ot Peter-Houſe, in 1555 ; and, in 1500, 

| went 
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went into holy orders. His great parts and learning recom- 
mended him to the notice of Cox, biſhop of Ely, win made 
him his chaplain, and gave him the rettory of Feverſham in 
Cambridgeſhire. In 1563, he commenced bachelor. of divinity 

and, the fame year, was made lady Margaret's profeſſor of di- 
vinity. About 1565, he was brought up to court, to preach be- 

fore the queen; who was ſo thoroughly pleaſed with him, that 
ſhe immediately cauſed him to be ſworn her chaplain. In 1567, 
he was choſen maſter of Pembroke-Hall; and, about three 
months after, made, by the queen, maſter 'of Trinity- College. 
Ile was alſo the ſame year made Regius profeſſor of divinity, 
In 1 N he began to wage openly that war with the Puritans, 
which 4aſted to the end of his life. In 1573, or probably ſooner, 

he was made dean of Lincoln ; and, in 1576, biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter. Archbiſhop Grindal dying in 1583, Whitgift was cho- 
ſen to ſucceed him; and in this poſt acted with great vigour, eſ- 
pecially againſt the Puritans ; upon which account he was treat— 
ed with very ſevere language in “ Martin Mar-Prelate,” and 
other pamphlets publithed by ſome of that party. He died Feb. 
29, 1603-4, and was interred in the pariſh church of Croydon, 


where a monument is erected to him. 
—— - 


WICKLIFF n an Engliſh doctor, was born in the 
northern part of Engl and about 1324, and educated at Oxford. 
He flourithed with good reputation in that univerſity, until the 
difſenſions happened there between the monks and the ſeculars ; 
by which he was oppreſſed, and engaged to declare againſt the 
pope and church. About 1465, he had been choſen by the ſecu— 
lars head of a college, founded at Oxford for the ſcholars of Can» 
terbury z but the monks, having been newly admitted into that 
college, had a mind to prefer a regular to that headthip. Upon 
this, Wickliff and his ſeculars drove them out of the college: and 
the ſe, being expelled, had recourſe to Simon Langham, cardinal - 
and archbiſhop of Canterbury, who took them under his protec- 
tion, and commanded Wickliff to reſign. Wickliff refuſed to 
obgy the order, and Langham ſequeſtered the revenues of the col- 
lege: upon which, the affair was carried to pope Urban V. by 
Wickliff and the ſeculars. The pope appointed a cardinal to hear 
the cauſe, who decided it in favour of the monks; and ordered, 
that Wickliff and. his aſſociates ſhould leave the college, after they 
had made fatisfaQion to the monks. The pope confirmed this 
ſentence by a bull, publiſhed in 1370. Upon this Wickliff retired 
to his bving of Lutterworth in Leiceſterſhire, of which he had 
been ſome time poſſeſſed: but the diſgrace prejudiced him ex- 
tremely againſt the court of Rome, and put him upon ſeeking 
ways ot revenge. The authority of the pope, and the temporah- 


ties of the church, were then very firmly cſiablitned in England; 
Vo. VIII. No. 96. 3 and 
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and the juriſdiction of biſhops was of a ial extent. Werler 
ſet himſelf to oppoſe both the one and the other, in which oppo- 
ſition he found many aſſiſtants and protectors : and began publicly 
to 2 and preach againſt the juriſdiction of the pope and the 
biſhops 

When this doctrine began to ſpread and make a noiſe, Simon 
Sudbury, archbiſhop of Canterbury, aſſembled a council at Lam- 
beth in 1377; to which he cauſed Wickliff to be cited, in order 
to give an account of his doctrines. Wickliff appeared, accom- 
panied by the duke of Lancaſter, who had then the principal ſhare 
of the government, and by other lords; and there defending him- 


ſelf, was diſmiſſed without any condemnation. But pope Gregory 


XI. being advertiſed of the doctrines which were ſpread by Wick- 
liff in England, and of the protection he met with among thoſe 
who were able to ſave him from condemnation, wrote to the biſhops 
of England, to cauſe him to be apprehended ; or, if they could 
not compaſs that, to cite him to Rome; and at the fame time ſent 


them nineteen propolitions advanced by Wickliff, which he con- 


demned as heretical and erroncous. Upon this, a ſecond council 
was held at Lambeth, where Wickliff appeared, and again avoided 
condemnation. Nevertheleſs, he continued to fpread his new 
principles, and added to them doctrines more alarming than ever; 

drawing after him a great number of diſciples, who zealonily pro- 
pagated them. Then William Courtnay, archbiſhop of Canter- 


' bury, called a council in 1382; in which he condemned twenty- 


four. propoſitions of Wickliff or his diſciples, ten as heretical, and 
fourteen as erroneous. The council obtained alſo a declaration of 

king Richard IT. againſt all thoſe who ſhould preack the new doc- 
trines; by virtue of which, many Wicklifhtes were apprehended, 
and proceeded ſeverely with. While theſe things were agitated 
with great confuſion and warmth, their leader Wickliff died at 


Lutter worth in 1384; and left many books behind him for the 


eſtabliſhment of his doctrines. 
_—— rr 


WICOQUEFORT (ABRAHAM bt), famous for his embaſſies 
and his writings, was a Hollander, and born in 1598; but it is 
not certain at what place, though ſome have mentioned Amſterdam. 
He left his country very young, and went and ſettled in France; 
where he applied himſelf diligently to political ſtudies, and fe noht 


to advance himſelf by his kno! wledge in this way. Having m. Ade | 


himſelf known to the elector of Rrandenbi irg. this prince appointed 
him his refident at the court of France, hae 1026; and he pre- 
ſerved this polt two and thirty years, that 1 is, till 163 8, Then he 
fell into dilgrace wich cardinal Mazat! ne; who end him ot 
having ſent ſecret intelligence to Holland and other places; and he 


Was 1 red to leave the court and the kingdom : but before he [ct 


he was ſeized and ſent to the Baſtile. The year after, 168 59, | 
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he was ſet at liberty, and eſcorted by a guard to Calais; from 
whence he paſſed over to England, and thence to Holland. He 
reconciled himſelt afterwards to France, and heartily eſpouſed its 
intereſts; whether out of ſpite to the prince of Orange, or from 
ſome other motive; and the count d'Eſtrades repoſed the utmoſt 
confidence in him. For the preſent, the duke of Brunſwick Lu- 
nenburg made him his reſident at the Hague; and he was ap- 
pointed, belides this, ſecretary-interpreter of the States-General 
for foreign diſpatches. 2" | 
The miniſtry of De Witt being charged with great events, the 
honour of the commonwealth, as well as of the penſionary, re- 
quired that they ſhould be written; and Wicquefort was pitched 
upon as the properelt perſon for ſuch a work. He wrote this hiſ- 
tory under the inſpection, as well as protection, of the penſionary, 
who furniſhed him with ſuch memoirs as he wanted; and had made 
ſuch a progreſs, as to begin the printing of it; when, being ac- 
cuſed of holding ſecret correſpondence with the enemies of the 
States, he was made prifoner at the Hague in March 1675 ; and, 
Nov. following, condemned to perpetual impriſonment, and to the 
forfeiture of all his effects. Whicquefort amuſed himſelf with 
continuing his hiſtory of the United Provraces; which he inter- 
ſperſed, as was natural for a man in his ſituation, with fatirical 
ſtrokes, not only againſt the prince of Orange, whom he per- 
ſonally hated, but allo againſt the government, and the court of 
juſtice which had condemned him. This work was publiſhed at 
the Hague in 1719. He continucd under reſtraint till 1679, and 
then contrived to eſcape by the afliltance oi one of his daugh- 
ters, who ran the riſk of her own liberty 1n order to procure his. 
By exchanging clothes with the lady, he went out, and took re- 
fuge at the court of the duke of Zell; from which he withdrew 
in 1681 diſguſted, becauſe that prince would not act with more 
zeal in getting his ſentence reverſed at the Hague. Tt is not 
known what became of him after; but he is ſaid to have died 
in 1682. | = | 
WILKINS (Joann), a moſt ingenious and learned Engliſh 
biſhop, was the fon of Mr. Walter Wilkins, citizen and gold. 
ſmith of Oxford; and was born in 1614, at Fawlfey, near Da- 
ventry, in Northamptonſhire, in the houſe of his mother's fa- 
ther, the celebrated Diſſenter, Mr. John Dod. He was taught his 
Latin and Greek by Edward Sylveſter, a noted man, who kept a 
private ſchool in the pariſh of All-Saints in Oxford; and his 
proficiency was ſuch, that at thirteen he entered a {ſtudent of New 
Inn, in 1627. He made no long ſtay there, but was removed to 
Magdalen- Hall, and there took the degrees in arts. He after- 
wards. entered into orders; and was firſt chaplain to William 
Lord Say, and then to Charles count Palatine of the Rhine, 
| | | N22 | | and 
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and prince elector of the empire, with whom he continued ſome 
time. Upon the breaking out of the civil war, he joined with 
the parliament, and took the ſolemn league and covenant. He 
was afterwards, made warden of Wadham-College by the com- 
mittee of parliament, appointed for reforming the univerſity; and 
being created bachelor of divinity the 12th of April 1648, was 
the day following put into poſſeſſion of his wardenſhip. Next 
year he was created D. D. and about that time took the engage- 
ment, then enjoined by the powers in being. In 1656, he mar- 
ried Robina, the widow of Peter French, formerly canon of Ca- 
non-Chrijt; and filter to Oliver Cromwell, then lord protector of 
England: which marriage being contrary to the ſtatutes of Wad- 
ham-College, becauſe they prohibit the warden from marrying, he 
rocured a diſpenſation from Oliver, to retain the wardenlhip not- 
withſtanding. In 16359, he was by Richard Cromwell made 
maſter of Trinity-College in Cambridge; but ejected from thence 
the year foll- ving upon the Reitoration. Then he became 
reacher to the honourable fociety of Gray's-Inn, and rector of 
St. Lawrence, Jewry, London, upon the promotion of Dr. Seth 
Wand to the bilhopric of Exeter. About this time, he became 
a member of the Roya!-Society, was choſen of their council, and 
proved one of their moſt eminent members. Soon after this, he 
was made dean of Rippon; and, in 1668, biſhop of Cheſter, 
Dr. Tillotſon, who had married his daughter-in-law, preaching 
his conſccration- ſermon. He did not enjoy his preferment long; 
tor he died of the ſtone, at Dr. Tillotſon's houſe, in Chancery- 
lane, London, Nov. 19, 1672. He was buried in the chancel 
of the church of St. Lawrence, Jewry. After his death his 
works were collected and publiſhed together, under the title of 
„he Mathematical and Philoſophical Works of the Right 
Reverend John Wilkins,” &c. 1708. 5 
WILKINS (DA vip), F. S. A. was born in 1678. He was 
appointed keeper of the archicpiſcopal library at Lambeth, about 
1715, by archbiſhop Wake, and drew up a very curious cata- 
logue of all the MSS. and printed books in that valuable library 
in his time, which was publiſhed in 1718. He was collated to 
the rectory of Mongham-Parva, April go, 1716; and to that of 
Great Chart, Aug. 20, 1719, being then D. D.; to the rectory 
of Hadleigh, Nov. 17, 1719; conltituted chaplain to his Grace, 
Nov. 24, 1719; collated to the rectory of Monks-Eleigh, Nov. 
23, 1719; appointed his Grace's commiſſary of the deanry of 
Bocking, jointly and ſeverally with W. Beauvoir; rector of Bock- 
ing, Nov. 23, 1719; collated to a prebend of Canterbury, Dec. 
27, 1720; preſented to his Grace's option of the archdeaconry of 
Suffolk, May 16, 1724. He died Aug. 6, 1740, having publiſh- 
ed ſeveral uſelul and voluminous works. 
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WILLIAMS (JohN), an Engliſh prelate of great abilities and 
very diſtinguiſhed character, was the youngeſt ſon of Edward Wil- 
liams, Eſq of Aber-Conway, in Caernarvonſhire in Wales; where 
he was born March 25, 1582. He was educated at the public 
ſchool at Ruthin, and at ſixteen years of age admitted of St. John's= 
College, Cambridge. He took the degrees in arts, and was made 
tellow of his college; yet this firſt piece of preferment was obtained 
by way of mandamus from James I. When he was no more 
than five and twenty, he was employed by the college in ſome con- 
cerns of theirs ; on which occaſions he was ſometimes admitted to 
ſpeak before archbiſhop Bancroft, who was exceedingly taken with 
his engaging wit and decent behaviour. Another time he was de- 
puted by the maſters and fellows of his college their agent to court, 
to petition the king for a mortmain, as an increaſe of their mainte- 
nance ; when he ſucceeded in his ſuit, and was taken particular no- 
tice of by the king. He entered into orders in his twenty-ſeventh 
year; and took a ſmall living. which lay beyond St. Edmund's- 
Bury, upon the confines of Norfolk. In 1611, he was inſtituted 
to the rectory of Grafton-Regis, in Northamptonſhire, at the 
king's preſentation; and, the fame year, was recommended to the 
lord-chancellor Egerton, for his chaplain, but obtained leave of the 
chancellor to continue one year longer at Cambridge, in order to 
ſerve the office of proctor of the univerſity. In 1612, he was in- 
ſtituted to the rectory of Grafton-Underwood, in Northampton-_ 
thire, at the preſentation of Edward, earl of Worceſter ; and, the 
ſame year, took a bachelor of divinity's degree. In 161, he was 
made præcentor of Lincoln; rector of Waldgrave, in Northamp— 
tonſhire, in 1614; and between that year and 1617, was collated 
to a prebend and reſidentiariſhip, in the church of Lincoln; to 
prebends, in thoſe of Peterborough, Hereford, and St. David's, 
beſides a ſinecure in North- Wales. HE CL 

When Sir Francis Bacon was made Jord-kceper, he offered to 
continue Williams his chaplain ; who, however, declining it, was 
made a juſtice of the peace by his lordthip for the county of North- 
ampton. He was made king's chaplain at the ſame time, and had 

orders to attend his majeſty in his northern progreſs, which was to 
begin ſoon after; but, the biſhop of Winchelter got leave for him 
to {tay and to take his doctor's degree. In 1619, he was collated 
to the deanery of Saliſbury ; and, the year after, removed to the 
deanery of Weſtminſter. The loxd-chancellor Bacon, being re- 
moved from his office in May 1621, Williams was made lord- 
keeper of the great ſeal of England, the 1oth of July following; 
and, the ſame month, biſhop of Lincoln, with the deanery of 
Weſtminſtef, and the rectory of Waldgrave, in commendam. His 
lordfhip's conduct in many points not being agreeable to the duke 
of Buckingham, he was removed by Charles I. from his polt of 

lord-keeper, Oct. 1626, He was ordered allo not to appear in par- 
| | | liament, 
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liament, but refuſed to comply with that order, and promoted the 
petition of right. Afterwards, upon ſome informations brought 
againſt him- in the ſtar-chamber, by the contrivance and manage- 
ment of Laud, he was fined 10,000]. to the king, to ſuffer impri- 


ſonment during his majeſty's pleaſure, and to be ſuſpended by the 
high-commiſſion court from all his dignities, ofhces, and functions. 


Williams continued in the Tower three years and a half; and, 
when the parliament met in November 1640, petitioned the king, 
by the queen's mediation, for his enlargement, and that he might 
have his writ ſent him as a peer to ſit in parliament; but the lord- 
keeper Finch, and archbiſhop Laud, oppoſed this requeſt, and pre- 
vailed with the king to refuſe it. However, about a tortnight after, 
the Houſe of Lords fent the uſher of the black-rod, to demand the 
biſhop of Lincoln from the lieutenant of the Tower: upon which 
he was brought to ahe parliament-houſe, and took his feat among 
his brethren. The king, underſtanding with what courage and 


temper he had behaved himſelf under his misfortunes, was now 


pleaſed to be reconciled to him; and commanded all orders, filed 
or kept in any court or regiſtry upon the former intormations againſt 
him, to be taken off, razed, and cancelled, that nothing might. 
ſtand upon record to his diſadvantage. . 

In 1641, he was advanced to the archbiſhopric of York ; and 


the fame year oppoſed, in a long ſpeech, the bill for depriving the 


biſhops of their {eats in the Houſe of Lords, whica had this effect, 
that it laid the bill afleep for five months. Williams was one of 
the biſhops who was moit rudely treated by the rabble ; his perſon 
was aſſaulted, and his robes torn from his back. Upon this, he re- 


turned to his houſe, the deanery of Weliminſter ; and ſending for 


all the biſhops then in the town, who were in number twelve, pro- 
poſed a proteſtation, which he himſelf prepared, and fent to the 
houſe ; but, no ſooner was this proteſtatian communicated, than 
the governing lords manifeſted a great ſatisfaction in it; and, with— 
out ever declaring any judgment or opinion of their own upon it, 
fent to deſire a conference with the commons, who preſently joined 
with them in accufing the proteſters of high-treaſon, and ſending 
them all to the Tower; where they continued ti1] the bill for 
putting thein out of the houte was palled, which was not till many 
months after, | 8 8 
June 1642, the king being at York, our archbiſhop was en- 


throned in perſon in his own cathedral ; but ſoon after the king had 


left York, which was in july following, was obliged to leave it 
wo ; the younger Hotham, who was coming thither with his forces, 
having {wort ſolemnly to ſeize and kill him, for ſome opprobrious 
words ſpoken of him concerning his uſage ot the king at Hull. He 
xetired to Aber-Conway, and tortitied Conway-Caſtle for the king, 
which gave his majeſty great plealure. By virtue of a warrant, . 
Jan. 2, 1043-4, the archbithop deputed his nephew, William 


Hooks, 
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Hooks, Eſq. to have the cuſtody of this caſtle; and ſome time 
after, being ſent for, ſet out to attend the king at Oxford. After 
ſome ſtay here, he returned to his own country, having received a 
freſh charge from his majeſty to take care of all North- Wales, but 
eſpecially of Conway-Caltle ; in which the people of the country 
had obtained leave of the archbiſhop to lay up all their valuables. 
A year after this, Sir John Owen, a colonel for the king, marching | 
that way after a Asten, obtained of prince Rupert to be ſubſtituted 
under his hand commander of the caſtle ; and fo ſurpriſing it by 
force entered it, notwithſtanding it was before given to the biſhop 
under the king's own ſignet, to poſſeſs it quietly, till the charges 
he had been at thould be refunded him, which as yet had never been 
offered. The archbiſhop's remonſtrances at court meeting with no 
ſucceſs, he being joined by the country people, whoſe properties 
were detained in the caſtle, and aſſiſted by one colonel Mitton, who 
was a zealous man for the parliament, forced open the gates, and 
entered it. 

After the king was beheaded, the e ſpent his days i in 
ſorrow, ſtudy, and devotion. He died March 25, 1659, and was 
buried in Llandegay-Church, where a monument was erected to 
him by his nephew and heir Sir Griffieth Williams. Beſides ſeveral 
ſermons, he publiſhed a book againſt archbiſhop Laud's innova- 
tions in church matters and religious Ceremonies, 

— — — 

WILLIAMS (AxNa), was the daughter of” a ſurgeon and phy- 
ſician in South- Wales, where ſhe was ; OO in 1706. Her father 
Zachariah Williams, during his reſidence in Wales, fancied, that 
he had been fortunate enough to aſcertain the longitude by magne- 
tiſm, and that the variations of the needle were equal, at equal 
diſtances, eaſt and welt, The idea fired his imagination; and, 
prompted by ambition, and the hopes of [plenaid recompence, he 
determined to leave his buſineſs and habitation, tor the metropolis. 
Miſs Williams accompanied him, and they arrived in London about 
1730; but the bright views which had alfurcd him from his profeſ- 
ſion ſoon vaniſhed. He was admitted a penſionet at the Charter- 
Houſe, but did not long continue a member of it ; an jniringe- 
ment of rules, or ſome other miſconduct, ob iged kim to remove 
from this aſylum of age and poverty. He was now expoled to 
ſevere trials, and every ee, d. day ine ralcd the gloomineſs of 
his proſpects. In the year 740, Miſs Williams bot her ſight by 


a cataract, which pre vented 12 5 in a great meal „from allilting 
his diſtreſſes, and alleviating his . 
Notwithſtanding her blindneſs, in 1746 ſhe pubhiſhed the? Life 


of the emperor Til; in,“ with notes, tranſlated from the bs nch of 
F. La Bleterie. In this {he was alilted by two female friends, 
whoſe name was Wilkinſon. About this time, Mr. Wilftams told 
his ſtory to Dr, Samuet” Johnſon, and mentioned his dwghter's 
; | bindncls. 
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' blindneſs. Mrs. Johnſon, who was then living, expreſſed a deſire 
of ſeeing her; and accordingly the was ſoon afterwards brought to 
the doctor's houſe by her father ; and Mrs. Johnſon found her poſ- 5 
ſeſſed of ſuch qualities as recommended her ſtrongly for a friend. F 
A ſtrift intimacy ſoon took place; but the enjoyment of their 
friendſhip did not continue long. Soon after its commencement, 
Mrs. Johnſon was attended by her new companion in an illneſs, 
which terminated fatally. Dr. Johnſon ſtill retained his regard for 
| her; and, in 1752, by his recommendation, Mr. Sharp, the ſur- 
| geon, undertook to perform the operation on Miſs Williams's eyes, 
| which is uſual in ſuch caſes, in hopes of reſtoring her fight ; but 
the recovery of which was pronounced impoſſible. ” 
When Dr. Johnſon changed his reſidence, ſhe returned to lodg- 
ings ; and, in 1775, her circumſtances were rendered more eaſy, by 
| the profits of a benefit play, granted her by the kindneſs of Mr. 
Garrick, from which ſhe received 200]. which was placed in the 
ſtocks. "The next event of any conſequence, in the hiſtory of Mrs. 
Williams, was, the publication of a volume of“ Miſcellanies in 
| Proſe and Verſe,” in the year 1766. Her friends aſliſted her in 
{ the completion of this book, by ſeveral voluntary contributions; 
and 100l. which was laid out in a bridge-bond, was added to her 
Intle ſtock, by the liberality of her ſubſcribers. About the year 
1766, Dr. Johnſon removed from the Temple, where he had lived, 
for ſome time, in chambers, to Johnſon's- Court, Fleet-Street, and 
again invited to his houſe the worthy friend of Mrs. Johnſon. The 
latter days of Mrs. Williams, were now rendered eaſy and comfort- 
able. She removed with her friend, to Bolt-Court, Fleet-Street, 
in 1775, where ſhe died Sept. 6, 1783, aged 77. 


WILLIS (Tnomwas), an illuſtrious Engliſh phyſician, was of 
a reputable family, and born at Great-Bedwin, in Wiltſhire, in 
1621. He was inſtructed in grammar and claſſical literature, by 
Mr. Edward Sylveſter, a noted ſchool-maſter in the pariſh of All- 
Saints, Oxford; and, in. 1046, became a member of Chriſt-Church. 
He applied himſelf vigoroutly to his ſtudies, and took the degrees 
in arts; that of bachelor in 1039, that of maſter in 1642. About 
this time, Oxford being turned into a garriſon for the king, he with 
other {cholars bore arms for his majeſty, and devoted his leiſure 
E hours to the ſtudy of phylic ; in which faculty he took a bachelor's 
degree in 1640. When Oxford was ſurrendered to the parliament, 
he purſued. the buſineſs of his profeſſion, and kept Abingdon- Mar- 
p ket. Ile ſettled in an houſe over againſt Merton-College, and ap- 
propriated a room in it for divine fervice ; where Mr. John Fell, 
afterwards dean of Chriſt-Church, whoſe ſiſter he had married, Mr. 

John Dulben, afterwards archbiſhop of York, and ſometimes Mr. 
Richard Allcliree,- atterwards provoſt of Eton-College, exerciſed Gs, 
; | the 
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the liturgy and ſacraments according to the church of En "7g 


land, and allowed to others the privilege of reſorting thi- 
ther. In 1660, he was made Sedleian profeſſor of natural phi- 
, loſophy ; and the fame year took the degree of doctor of phyſic. 
Being ſent for to moſt of the people of quality about Oxford, and 
even at great diſtances, he viſited the lady Keyt in Warwick- 
ſhire ; and is ſuppoſed to have been going to her in April 1664, 
when he diſcovered, and made experiments upon, the famous me- 
dicinal ſpring at Alſtropp near Brackley. He was one of the firſt 
members of the Royal-Society, and ſoon made his name as il- 
luſtrious by his writings, as it was already by his practice. In 
1666, after the fire of London, he removed to Weſtminſter, 
upon an invitation from archbiſhop Sheldon, and took a houſe 
in St. Martin's-Lane. He was a fellow of the College of Phyſicians, 
and refuſed the honour of knighthaod. After his ſettlement in 


London, his only ſon Thomas falling into a conſumption, he ſent 


him to Montpellier in France, for the recovery of his health; and it 
h 2 ſuccefsful. His wife alſo labouring under the ſame diſorder, 
he offered to leave the town; but ſhe, not ſuffering him to neglect 
the means of providing tor his family, died in 1670. He died at his 
houſe in St. Martin's, the rith of November 1675, and was 


buried near her in Weſtminſter-Abbey. His ſon Thomas, was 


born at Oxford in Jan. 1657-8, educated fome time in Weſt- 
minſter-School, became a ſtudent at Chriſt-Church, and died in 
1699, He was buricd in Bletchley church near Fenny-Stratford. 
His works, which are in Latin, have often been printed ſepa- 


rately; but were collected and printed in 2 vols. 410. at Geneva 


— 


in 1076, and at Amſterdam in 1682, 4t0. | | 


WILLIS (BRowNE), LL D. born Sept. 14. 1682, at Bland- 


ford, in Dorſet, was grandſon of Dr. Willis, and eldeſt ſon of 
Thomas Willis, Eſq. of Bletchley, in Bucks. His mother was 


daughter of Robert Browne, Eſq. of Frampton, in Dorſetſhire. 
He had the firſt part of his education under Mr. Abraham Free- 
ſtone at Bechampton, whence he was ſent to Weſtminſter- School, 
and at 17 was admitted a gentleman- commoner of Chriſt-Church, 
. Oxford, under the tuition of the famous geographer Edward 

Vells, D. D. When he left Oxford, he lived for three years 


with the famous Dr. Wotton. In 17092, he proved a conſider- 
able benefactor to Fenny-Stratford, by reviving the market of 


that town. In 1705, he was choſen for the town of Bucking- 
ham ; and, during the ſhort, time he was in parliament, WS a 
conſtant attendant, and generally upon committees. In 1707, 
he married Catharine, daughter of Daniel Elliot, Eſq. of a 


very ancient family in Cornwall, with whom he had a fortune 


of Bocel. and by whom he had. a numerous iſſue. She died 
OR. 2, 1724. In 1717-18, the Society of Antiquaries being re- 
vived, Mr. Willis became a member of it. Aug. 23, 1720, the 
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degree of M. A. and in 1749 that of LL. D. were conferred on 
him, by diploma, by the univerſity of Oxford. He died ar 
Whad on. Hall. Feb. 5, 1760, and was buried in Fenny-Strat- | 
ford chapel, where is an inſcription written by himſelf, Heaſ- _ f 
ſiſted in many works, and is author of ſeveral publications. | 
Ci.5 1 8 e ee | 
 WILLOUGHBY (Fzaxcis), a celebrated natural hiſtorian, 
was the only ſon of Sir Francis Willoughby, Knt. and born in 1635. 
He had great natural advantages, with regard to birth, parts, 
and fortune: but he applied them in ſuch a manner as to pro— 
cure to himſelf honours that might more truly be called his own, 
; He attained great ſkill in all branches of learning, and got deep 
inſight into the moſt obſtruſe kind of knowledge, and the moſt 
ſubtle parts of the mathematics. He applied himſelf particularly 
to the hiſtory of animals, and carefully read over what had been 
| written by others on that ſubje&. In i660, we find him a ſo— 
T  Journer in Oxford for the benefit of the public library. Then, 
| in fearch of natural knowledge, he travelled feveral times over 
| his native country, and afterwards into foreign parts, attended by 
his ingenious friend Mr. John Ray. This learned and worthy 
perſon died July 3, 1672, aged only 37; to the great loſs of the 
republic of letters, and of all curious and inquiſitive perſons, 
eſpecially thoſe of the Royal-Society, of which he was an emi- 


nent member and ornament. 

WILSON (Ax ron), an Engliſh hiſtorian, was the ſon of 
Richard Wilſon, of Yarmouth, in the county of Norfolk, gen- 
tleman ; and was born in that county in 1596. In 1609, he went 
to France, where he continued almolt two years; and upon his 

: return fo England was placed with Sir Henry Spillar, to be one 
of his clerks in the exchequer-oftice; in whule family he re- 

ſided, till having written ſome ſatirical verſes upon one of the 
maid-ſervants, he was diſmiſſed at lady Spillar's inſtigation. In 
$613, he took a lodging in Holborn, Where he applied himſelf 

| to reading and poetry for ſome time; and, the year after, was 
taken into the family of Robert earl of Eſſex, whom he at- 
' tended into the Palatinate in 1620; to the ſiege of Dornick in 
Holland in 1621; to that of Rees in 1622; to Arnheim in 1623 ; 
to the ſiege of Breda, in 1624; and in the expedition to Calcs 
in 1623. In 1630, he was diſcharged the eafl's fervice, at the 
amportunity of his lady; who had conceived an averſion to him, 
becauſe ſhe had ſuppoſed him to have been againſt the carl's 
marrying her. In 1641, he retized to Oxford, and became gen- 
- Ltleman-commoner of Trinity-College ; where he {taid almoſt two 
years, and was punctual in his compliance with the orders of 
the univerſity. Then he was ſent for to be ſteward io the.earl 

of Warwick; whom he attended in 1637 to the ſiege of Breda. 
He died in i652 at Felſtead in Eilzx. Beſides The Life and 
| 5 8 Reign 
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Reign of King James I.” printed in London in 1653, folio, he is 
author of forme Comedies which were acted at Black-Friars, in 
London; alfo of ſome poems, &c. 

— — m 


WILSON (Dr. THnoMas), biſhop of Sodor and Man, was 
born at Byrton- Wirral in Cheſhire, Dec. 1663. From a private 
ſchool} at Cheſter he was removed to Frinity- College, Dublin, 
intending to Rudy phyſic; which, however, he ſoon relinquiſhed 
for divinity, and was ordained deacon, June 29. 1686. He left 
Ireland foon after, and became curate of New Church, in the 
pariſh of Winwick, Lancaihire, of which his maternal uncle, 
Dr. Sherlock, was then rector. OR. 20, 169 9, he was ordained 
a pricit; and, in 1692, became domeſtic chaplain to the earl of 
Derby, as well as preceptor to his ſon lord Strange, Soon after, 
he was elected malter of the alms-houſe at Latham. In 696, 
he was offered by his patron the bithopric of the Iſle of Man, 
which had been vacant ſince 169g. This Mr. Wilſon modeſtly 
declined, but was in a manner forced to accept it. Jan. 16, 
1607-8, being firft created by archbiſhop Teniſon, LL. D. he 
Was conſecrated at the Savoy church by archbiſhop Sharp, and 
the Ap il. following landed in his diocefe. . In Sept. he went to 
England, and in Oct. was married at Winwick, to Mary, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Patten, Elq. of Warrington ;3 with whom he re- 
turned to his dioceſe, April 1699. In 1699, he publiſhed a ſmall 
tract: in. Manks and Engliſh, entitled, „ The Principles and Du— 


tics ot Chriftianit y, tor the ufe of the ifland; and, with the 


aililtance of Dr. Thomas B. ray, began to found parochial Jibra- 
ries, which he atterwards <ftab]; med and completed throughout 


his dioceſe. In 170%, he was made D. D., in full convocation 


at Oxford; and the ſame honour was decreed to him the ſame 
year, at Cambridge. 
He continued to perform all rn, die of a good bi ſhop and 
a good man; but the othodoxy of his ſpit, and zeal for church 
diſcipline, involved him in altercations and dithculties, eſpecially 
with the governor, among which the following is recorded: 
Mrs. Horne, the governor's wife, had defamed Mrs Puller and 
Sir James Pool with a falſe charge of criminal converſation ; and, 
in couſequencè of being contumacious, and refuling to alk par- 
don of the perfons injured, was by the biſhop banithed from the 
Holy Communion. But Mr. Horribin, his archdeacon, who 
was chaplain to captain Horne, received Mrs. Horne to the 
Communion, and was ſuſpended by the biſhop. Upon this, 
the governor, conceiving that the bithop had acted illegally, fined 
him gol. and his two viears-general 20l. each; and, on their refuſing 
to pay this fine, committed them all, June 29, 1722, cloſe pri- 
ſoners to Caltle Ruſhin. After a confinematit of nine weeks, the 
bithop was relcaſcd, on petitioning the council; who atterwards, 
| 30 _ 
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on July 4, 1724, reverſed all the proceedings, as the governor 
had not competent juriſdiction. He died March the 7th, 1755 : 
his wife died fifty years before, on the very ſame day : all his 
children died young except Thomas the youngeſt. His writings, 
in two vols. folio, conſiſt of Religious Tracts and Sermons, with 
a ſhort © Hiſtory of the Iſle of Man:“ he alſo formed a plan for 
tranſlating the New Teſtament into the Manks language, which 
was completed by his ſucceſſor, Dr. Mark Hildeſley. | 


WILSON (Tnouas), D. D. only ſurviving ſon of the pious 


biſhop, was born Aug. 24, 1703: and educated at Chriſt- Church, 
Oxford, where he took the degree of M. A. Dec. 16, 1727, and 
accumulated thoſe of B. and D. D. May 10, 1739, when he 
went out grand compounder. He was many years ſenior pre— 
bendary of Weſtminſter, and miniſter of St. Margaret's there ; 
and rector of St. Stephen's, Walbrook, 46 years, in which laſt 
he ſucceeded Dr. Watſon, on the preſentation of Jord-chancellor 
Hardwicke. He died at Bath, April 15, 1784; and was inter- 
red in Walbrook church, where he had in his life-time put up 
a tablet undated. He is the author of ſome pamphlets. | 


__— FWWQDͥ RQ — 


WINCHELSEA (ANNE, counteſs of), a lady of an excellent 


genius, eſpecially in poetry, was the daughter of Sir William 


Kingſmill, of Sidmonton, in the county of Southampton: but 


the time of her birth is not mentioned. She was maid of ho- 


nour to the dutcheſs of York, ſecond wife of James II; and 
afterwards married to Heneage, ſecond ſon of Heneage earl of 
Winchelſea; which Heneage was, in his father's life-time, gen- 
tleman of the bed-chamber to the duke of York, and afterwards, 
upon the death of his nephew Charles, ſucceeded to the titles of 
earl of Winchelſea. One of the moſt conſiderable of this lady's 
poems, was that “upon the Spleen,” printed in“ A new Miſ- 
cellany of Original Poems on ſeveral Occaſions,” 1781, 8vo. A 
collection of her poems was printed in 1713, 8vo; containing 


. . — 5 5 S a 
likewiſe a tragedy called “ Ariſtomenes,“ never acted: and many 


ſtill continue unpubliſhed. She died Auguſt 5, 1720, without 
iſſue; as did the earl her huſband, Sept. 30, 1726. | 


WINKELMAN (Abbé Jonx). This wonderful man, was 


born at Stendall, in the old Marche of Brandenbourg, in the be- 
ginning of the year 1718, the ſon of a thoe-maker, to all ap— 
pearance deſtined by his birth to ſuperintend a little ſchool in 


an obſcure town in Germany, raiſed himſelf to the office of pre- 


ſident of antiquities in the Vatican. After having been ſeven 
years profeſſor in the college of Sechauſen near Salſwedel, he 
went into Saxony, where he reſided ſeven years more, and was 
librarian to count Bunau at Nothenitz, When he left this 
1 * | | : place, 
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place, in 1754, he went to Dreſden, where he formed an acquaint- 
ance with the ableſt artiſts. In that year he abjured Luther- 
aniſm, and embraced the Roman-Catholic religion. In Sept. 
1755, he ſet out for Italy, and arrived at Rome in December 
following. While engaged in teaching ſome boys their AB C, he 
aſpired to a knowledge of the beautiful, and ſilently meditated 


on the compariſons of Homer's Greek with the Latin literature, 


and a critical acquaintance with the reſpective languages, which 


were more familiar to him than they had ever been to any for- 


mer lover of antiquity, both by his application in ſtudying them, 
and his public lectures as profellor of them. This erudition 
enabled him to fill up his principal plan of writing the © Hif- 
_ tory of Art.” In 1756 he planned his “ Reſtoration of Ancient 
. Statues,” and a larger work on the * Taſte of the Greek Artiſts;“ 
and deſigned an account of the galleries of Rome and Italy, be- 
inning with a volume on the Belvedere ſtatues, in the manner of 
Richardſon, who, he ſays, only ran over Rome. He alſo intended a 
hiſtory of the corruption of taſte in art, the reſtoration of ſta— 
tues, and an illuſtration of the obſcure points of mythology. All 
theſe different eſſays led him to his © Hiſtory of Art,” and his 
Monumenti Inediti.” Having publiſhed his “ Remarks on 
ancient Architecture,“ he was going to Naples, with 100 crowns, 
part of a penſion from the king of Poland, for his travelling 
charges, and thence to Florence, at the invitation of Baron Stoſch, 
when cardinal Archinto, ſecretary of ſtate, employed him to take 
care of his library. Cardinal Albani having ſucceeded to the 
place of librarian of the Vatican, he endeavoured to get a place 
for the Hebrew language for Winkelman, who refuſed a canonry, 
becauſe he would not take the tonſure. The clector of Saxony 
gave him, in 1761, unſolicited, the place of counſellor Richter, the 
direction of the royal cabinet of medals and antiquities at Dreſ- 
den. Upon the death of the Abbe Venuti, in 1762, he was ap- 
pointed preſident of the antiquities of the apoſtolic chamber, with 
ower over all diſcoveries and exportations of antiquities and 
pictures. This is a poſt of honour, with an income of 160 ſcudi 
per annum. He had a proſpect of the place of preſident of 
antiquities in the Vatican, going to be created at 16 ſcudi per 
month, and was named correſponding member of the Academy 
of Inſcriptions. He had thoughts of publithing an “ Effay on 
the Depravation of Taſte in the Arts and Sciences,” The king 
of Pruſſia offered him by Col. Quintus Icilius the place of li- 
brarian and director of his cabinet of medals and antiquities, 
void by the death of M. Gautier de la Croze, with a handſome 


appointment. He made no ſcruple of accepting the offer; but, 
when it came to the pope's ears, he added an appointment out 


of his own purſe, and kept him at Rome. In April 1768, he 
left Rome, to go with M. Cavaceppt over Germany and Switzer- 
: | | | land, 
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land. When he came to Vienna, he was ſo pleaſed with the 


reception he met with, that he made a longer ſtay there than 
be had intended. But, being ſuddenly ſeized with a ſecret un— 


eaſineſs, and extraordinary deſire to return to Rome, he ſet out 


for Italy, putting off his viſits to his friends in Germany to a 
ſuture opportunity. As he paſſed through Trieſte, he was allaſ- 
finated June 8, 1768. by a wretch named Arcangeli, a native of 


Campiglio, a town in the territory of Piſtoia, with whom he had 


made an acquaintance on the road, and who ſtabbed him in five, 
different places. The abbe being laid on a bed in the midſt of 
the moſt violent pain, had compolure ſufſicient to receive the 
laſt ſacraments, aud to make his willy in which he appointed 
cardinal Alexander Albani his reltduary legatce, and expircd in- 
the afternoon. Ihe murderer was Loon alter apprehended ; and. 
execiued on the whee!, June 26. | 

i 
WINWOOD (Sir Rare), iecretary of Rate in the reign of 


James I. was fon of Mr. org Wii wood, {oine time ſecretary | 


to Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk ; and was born about! 56, 55 
at Aynho 1 in Notthan 4 456k 4 ire He was at hrit fent to St. 30 his» 
College i in Oxford, whence he was clected a probationer-Iellow 


c } 


arts, and that of b achelor -of law ; and in 1692, was proctor of 
the univerſiiy. Atterwards he travelled beyold the ſeas. In 
1599, he aticn; led Sir Henry Neville, ambailador to France, as 
his ſecretary ; and, in the abſence of Sir Henry, was. appointed 
relident at Paris: kro. bu whence he was re-called in 1602-3, and 
fent that year to the States of Holland, by lest . In 1007, 
he was knighted; ani the ſame year appointed ambaſſador jointiy 
with Sir Richard Spencer to Hollat, d. He was ſent there again 
in 1609, when he ackerd With great vigour againſt Conrade Vor- 
ſtius, In 1614, io was made tecretary ol. fate in which office 


he continued till his . wich happened in 1017. 


WIRLEY / (WILL!AM), Rouge Croix purſuiva nt, was fon 


of Magdaien-Coliege, in 15582. Ho took both the degrees in 


7 
＋ * 
1 
14 


of Avguline W. ly. of Nether- Scale, in che county of Lei- 
ceiter, by Mary his wife, daughter of William. Charnells, of 
Snarelton, in that county, Eſq. Having for many years laboured 


in the ſtudy of heral'ry and antiquity, he was, upon the 15th of 


May 1604, 2 James J. appointed Rouge-Croix purſuivant ot arms, 


which office he held. without higher promotion, till the begin- 
ning of February 1617-18, when he died in the Heralds College, 
and was buried in the burial-piace belonging to that corporation 
in the church of St. Bennet, | Paul” S-Whart, London. He left 
ſome unfiniſhed pieces. 
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Trinity-College, Oxford, was born Oc. 3, 1695. educated at 


New-College ſchool under Mr. Badger, admitted at Trinity- 


College 1710-11, M. A. 1717, and alliftant to Dr. Hudſon in 


the Bodleian- Library, elected fellow of his college 1719, where he 
had the honour: of having for his pupil, in 141, the earl of Guild- 
ford, who appointed him his chaplain, and Pretented him to the 
vicarage of Ellesfield, in Oxfordfhire, 1726, as did his college to 
the rectory of Rotherheld-Grays, in the ſame county, 1745. He 
was appointed keeper of the Archives in 17928, and in 1748 Rad- 
cliffe librarian. He publiſhed ſome curious tracts, and died at 


his favourite retreat at Ellesfield. Oct. 6, 1767. 


WISSING (WILLIAM), an excellent face-painter, was horn 


at Amſterdam in 1656, and bred up under Dodaens, a hiſtory- 
painter at the Hague. He painted Charles II. and his queen, 
James IT. and his queen, the prince and princeſs of Denmark; 
and was ſent over to Holland by king James, to draw the prince 


and princeſs of Orange ; all which he performed with applauſe. 
He died at Burleigh- Houſe, Licolnſhire, Sept. 10, 1687, aged 
only 31; and was buried in St. Martin's- Church, Stamford. | 


— 7 — 


WITSIUS (HERMAN), was born at Enckhuiſen in 1626. He 


was trained to the ſtudy of divinity, and ſo diſtinguiſhed himſelt 
by his uncommon abilities and learning, that he was choſen pro- 


feſſor of it, firſt at Francker, afterwards at Utrecht, and laſtly at 


Leyden. He died in 1708, after having publiſhed ſeveral im- 

portant works, which ſhew great judgment, great learning, and 

great piety. | 5 | OT. 
— — 


WOFFINGTON (MARGARET), an Engliſh aAreſs, cele- 
brated for beauty of countenance and elegance of form, as well 
as merit in her profeſſion, was born at Dublin in 1718. For 
the early part of her education the was indebted to Madame 


Violante, a French woman of good reputation, and famous for 


feats of agility. She appeared, for the ſirſt time in London, at 
Covent-Gard«-n- Theatre, 1738, in Sir Hay Wildair, and as quit- 
ted herfelf ſo. much to the general ſatisfaction, that it became 
faſhionable to fee her perſonate this character. As the aimed at 
excellence in her profetlion, the reſolved to culivate the grace 
and grandeur of the French theatre; and with this. view vile 


Paris. Colley Cibber, at the ave of ſeventy, protetied himſelt 


Mrs. Woffington's humble admirer; and thought himſcif happy 


to be her Cicitheo and inſtructor. This excellent actreſs te- 


nowned for affability and benevolence, died in 1760. 
WOLFE {Major-General Ja ufs), was the ſon of licutenant- 
general Edwari Wolfe, and was born at Welterham in the _— 
\ 2 9 
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of Kent, where he was baptized the 11th of Jan. 1726. He 
betook himſelf, when very young, to the profeſſion of arms; and 
was ſoon ſingled out as a molt rifing military genius. Even ſo 
early as the battle of La-feldt, when ſcarce twenty, he exerted 
himſelf in ſo maſterly a manner, at a very critical juncture, that 
it drew the higheſt encomiums from the great officer then at 
the head of the army. He was early in the moſt ſecret conſul— 
tations for the attack upon Rochfort : and what he would have 
done there, and what he afterwards did do at Louiſbdurg, are very 
freſh in every memory. He was ſcarce returned from thence, 
when he was appointed to command the important expedition 
againſt Quebec. At laſt, fingly, and alone in opinion, he form- 
ed, and executed, that great, that dangerous, yet neceſſary plan, 
which drew out the French to their defeat, and will for ever de- 
nominate him the conqueror of Canada : but when within the 


graſp of victory, he received a ball through his wriſt, but which 


unmediately wrapping up, he went on, with the ſame alacrity, 
animating his troops by precept and example: however in a few 
minutes after, a {econd ball, through his body, obliged. him to 
be carried off to a ſmall diſtance in the rear, and he ſhortly after 
expired. He was brought to England, and interred with all 
military honours in Weſtminſter-Abbey, where a magnificent 
monument is erected over him. 


WOLFF (CTS TAN), was born at Breſlau, Jan. the 24th, 
1679, To the college of this city he was indebted for his firſt 
ſtudies : after having paſſed his leſſons in philoſophy, he applied 
himſelf athducuſly to the mathematics. Having finiſhed that part 
of his education which he was deſtined to receive at Jena, he 
went to Leipſick in 1702 : and, having obtained a permiſſion to 
give lectures, he began his new employment in 1703. Two diſ- 
tertations, Which he publiſhed at the end of 170g, obtained him 
the honourable appellation of afliftant to the faculty of philoſo- 
phy at Leiplic. Ine univerſities of Gieſſen and Hall invited him 
to be their profeſſor in mathematics: he accepted of the offer 
- of the laſt, and went thither in 1707. The ſame year he was 
admitted into the ſociety at Leipiic. The king of Pruſha re- 
warded him with the polt of counſellor to the court, on the de- 
ceaſe of Bodinus in 1721, and augmented the protits of that of- 
fice by very conſiderable appointments: he was alſo choſen a 
member of the Royal-Society of Great- Britain and Pruſſia. Hav- 
ing by his arguments given offence to the divines at Hall, the fa— 


culty of theology were determined in 1722, ſtrictly to examine 


each production of our extraordinary philoſopher. Daniel Strath- 
ler, whole province was to take to pieces the“ Eſſay on Meta- 
phyſics,” publiſhed and attempted a-refutation of it. Wolff made 
his complaints to the academic council, who iſfued out an order, 

| | | that 
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that no one ſhould preſume to write againſt him: but the faculty 
having ſent their repreſentation to the court, which were all back - 
ed by the molt ſtrenuous afſertions, that the” doctrine which 
Wolff taught was dangerous to the laſt degree, an order at length 
arrived, Nov. 18, 1723, not only diſplacing Wolff, but com- 
manding him to leave Hall and the States in 24 hours at the 
furtheſt. Wolff retired to Caſtel, where he obtained the profeſ- 
ſorthip of mathematics and philoſophy, in the univerſity of Mar- 
bourg, with the title of counſellor to the court of the Landgrave of 
Helle; to which a profitable penſion was annexed. In 1725, 
he was declared an honorery profeſſor of the academy of ſciences 


at St. Peterſburg ; and, in 1733, was admitted into that at Paris. 


The king of Sweden alſo declared him one of the council of 


regency: and he had allo the poſt of preſident of the academy 


at St. Peterſburg. The King-of Pruiſia, who was now reco-. 


vered from the prejudices he had been made to conceive. againſt 
Wolff, wanted to re-eſtabliſh him in the univerſity of Hall in 


733. and made another attempt to effect it in 1739. - Wolff after 
much conſideration ſubmitted. Still mindful of his benefactors, he 


took a gracious and honourable Jeave of the king of Sweden ; and 
returned to Hall, inveſted with the characters of privy-counſellor, 
vice-chancellor, and profetlor of the law of nature and nations. 
After the death of Ludwig, the king raiſed him to the dignity 
of chancellor of the univertity. The elector of Bavaria created 
him a baron of the empire (whilſt he was exerciſing the vicar- 
thip of it) from his own free, unbiaſſed inclination. He died at 
Hall in Saxony, April 9, 1754, after having compoſed in Latin 
and German more than tixty diſtinét pieces. 

WOLLASTON (WILLIAM), was deſcended from an ancient 


family in Staffordſhire, and born at Coton-Clanford in that 


county, the 26th of March 1639. He was ſent carly to a pri- 


vate ſchool, and, in 1674, admitted a peuſioner of Sidney-Col- 
lege in Cambridge. He acquired a coniderable reputation for 
parts and learning; and, having taken both the degrees in arts, 
left the univerſity in 1681, not withcat ſome diſappointment upon 
having miſſed a iellowthip in his college. Ile had commenced 
matier of arts the ſummer before ; and it ſeems to have been about 
this time that he took deacons orders. In 1682, he became aſ- 
ſiitant to the head matter of Bicmingham-School; and in a ſhort 
time got a {mall lecture of a chapel about two miles diltant. 
At the end of four years, he was choſen ſecond maſter of the ichool, 
and upon that occation togk prieſts orders. In this fituation and 


employment he continued till the gth of Angult 1688; when, by 
the death of a rich relation of his name, he found himſelf pol- 


ſeſſed of a very ainple efiate. November following he came to 
London; and, about a twelvemonth after, married Mrs, Catha- 
Vor. VIII. No. 96. EE a ine 
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rine Charlton, a citizen's daughter. She lived with him til} 
July 1720; and he had eleven children by her, four of whom 
died in his lifetime. He was very welt ſkilled in the learned 
languages, and thoroughly verſed in all branches of uſeful learn- 
ing. He compoſed a great number of works, the greateſt part 
of which he ts uch! to have burned, during the two or three laſt 
years of his life; but ſome 1unperfect ſketches remain. He dicd 
Oct. 2g, 1724. His body was carried to Great-Finbarough in 
Suffolk, and laid cloſe by the fide of his deccaled wife. 


— — | 
WOLSEI : D Roper), ſon of Sir Charles Wolſeley, of 
Staffordthire, a zealous parliamentarian, who, for his fervices was 


made one of 8 gmwell's lords) was a younger brother; and, be— 
ing in favour with king William, was ſent envoy to Bruſſels 
about the year 1693. Ho wrote the extraordinary preface to 
lord Rochciter's V ban a trani{iation from the fixth book of 
Virgil, and fore other little picces, 

— AK ——— 

WOLSEY, (Thomas), arch biſhop of York, chancellor of 
England, cardinAl Pt of St. Cicily, avd Jegate 4 latere, was 
hom at Ip{wich'in Suffolk, 1471. He was deere from poor 
but honelt parents, and the common tradition is, that he was the 
ſon of a butcher. Ile was ſent fo early to the univerſity of Ox- 
ford, that he was backelor of arts at fourteen, and thence called 
the boy bachelor. Soon after, he was eleQed tellow of Mag- 
dalen-College; and, when maſter of arts, had the care of the ſchool 
adjoining, 10 it: here he was charged with the education of 
three ſons of Thomas Grey, ma: quis of Dorfet, who preſented 
him to the reclory of Lymington in Somerſetſhire, 1507. Upon 
the death of his patron the argu, he projected new methods 
of puthing his fortune. Ile procured himfelt to be admitted into 
the family of Hemy Dean, archbithop of Canterbury; but, that 
prelate dying in 1502, he found means of applying himſelf to 
Sir John afl. e n of Calais, Who being weakened by 
age and dees. committed the direction of his polt to Wol- 
ſey. Wolfey, by his recommendation, was made one of the 
king's S chap lains ; and, in 15050, inſtituted to the reftory of Red- 
grave, in the 0 of Norwich. Being de e tO ne 
marriage . Henry VII. ctr Margarct AE os acer X 
Savoy, he was diſpatched to the emperor Maximilian her lather, 
in Flanders; and returned with great expedition. Having re- 
ported his embaſſy, he was rewarded with the deanry of Lin— 
coln in 1508, and alſo with a prebend 1 in that church. Upon the 
acceſſion of Henry VIII. he ſoon recommended himſelt to the 
favour of the King, who, ſhortly aſter the attainder of Sir Ri— 
chard Einplon, conferred on him a Stant of ſeveral lands and te- 

. nements 
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nements in the pariſh of St. Bride's, by Fleet-ttreex, whick” by 


that Knight's forfeiture, devolved to the crown. Nov. 28, 1510, 


he was preſented by the king to the rectory of Torrington, in 
the dioceſe of Exeter, being then bachelor of divinity ; - Feb. 


tollowipg was made canon of Windſor ; and, about the ſame 


time, regiſtrar of the order of the Garter. In 1512, he was 
preferred by archbithop Bambridge to a prebend in the church 
at York, oh which ſoon after he was made dean. In 1513, he 


attended the- king in his expedition. to France, who e 


to him the direction of the lupplies and proviſions to be made 


for the army; and, upon the taking of Fournay, made him bi- 


ſhop of that city. March 1514, he was made bithop of Lincoln; 
Nov. following, archbiſhop of . Tork; Sept. 1515, cardinal of St. 

Cicily, by the intereſt of the kings of England and France; 
and, Dec: faken, lord- chancellor of } england. To render his 
grandeur more complete, a commiflion from the pope to be legate 
a latere, was expedired to him in 1516. Belides the profits of the 
polts above mentioned, the king Fes beſtowed on him the 
rich abbey of St. Alban's in commendam, and the biſhopric of 
Durham, and atterwards that of Wincheſter; and with them he 
held in tarm the biſhoprics of Bath, Worcelter, and Heretord, 


enjoyed by foreign incumbents. He aſpired to the popedom upon 


the deaths of Leo X. and Adrian VI. but without ſucceſs. FE. 


Jait he fell under the king's diſpleaſfure. Upon this, the great 
ſeal was demanded of him, Ott. 28, 1529 ; his goods all ſeized 
to the king's uſe; and himſelf impeached in parhament by a 
charge of torty- . articles, relating chiefly to the exerciſe of 
legatine power, and the ſc; andalous irregularities oi his life. This 
impeachment paſſed the Houſe of. Lords; ; but, when It came to 
the Houſe of Commons, was ſo effectually defeated by the in- 
duſtry and addreſs of Thomas Cromwell, who had been his ſer- 
vant, that no treaſon could be fixed upon him. He continued 
his retirement at Ether in Swrry, till about Eaiter 1530, when 


he was commanded to re pair to his dioceſe of Vork, where he 


performed many Charitable and popular acts; till. Nov. follow- 
ing, he was arrefted for high treaſon, by the carl of Northum— 
8 and committed Pg the cuſtody of the licutenant of the 
Tower, who had orders to bring him to London. This dif- 
grace alk: ctcd his mind to ſuch a degree, that he fell ſick at 
Shet held, in the earl of Shrewſbury's houſe; whence, by flow 
degrees, he proceeded as far as Leiceſter, where he 1s faia to, have 
taken poiſon, in order to put an end to his miſerable life. He 
died Nov. 29, 1530, and was interred in the abbey of Leicelter, 
| — 2 — 

WOOD (ANTHONY), an eminent Engliſh antiquary and bio- 
grapher, was the fon of Thomas Wood, bar elch of. arts and of 
the civil law; ; and was born at Ostord, December 17, 1632, He 
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was ſent to New-College- School i in that city in 1641; and three 
years after removed to the free-ſchool at Thame in Os fordſhire, 


Where he continued till his admiſſion at Merton in 1647. He 
took the degree of B. A. in 1632, and M. A. in 1655. As he 


reſided altogether at Oxtfard, he peruſed all the evidences of the 
ſeveral colleges and churches, from which he compiled his two great 
works, © Hiſtoria & Antiquates Unverſitatis Oxonienſis,“ 1647, 
2 vols, fo. and * Athenæ Oxonienfis,” 1691, folio... He affiſfted 
all who were engaged in the like deſigns ; at the ſame time di- 
geſting and arranging all the papers he peruſed; thus doing the 
cauſe of antiquity a double ſervice. His drawings preſerved many 
things ſoon atter deſtroyed. He died at Oxford, November 29, 


1695. 


WOOD (Ronx nr), a polite ſcholar, and under- ſecretary of 
ſtate in 1764, is author of a very curious work entitled“ Eſſay 
on the Original Genius of Homer.“ The particulars of his life 
are entirely unknown. | 

— — | 

WOODFORD (SAMUEL), D. D. eldeſt fo of Robert Wood- 
ford, of Northampton, Gent. was born in the parith of Allhal- 
Jows dn the Wall, London, April 15, 1636 ; became a commoner 
of Wadham- Collége in 1653; took one degree in arts in 1656; 

and in 1638 retirdd 1 to the Laner- Femple, where he was chamber- 
fellow with the poet Flatman, In 1660, he publiſhed a poem 
„ On the Return of King Charles IT.” After that period, he 
lived firſt at Aldbrook, the; afterwards at Benited in Ham pihire, 
in a married and ſecular condition, aud was elected F. K 8.14 
cal. Jan. 1669. He took orders from biſhop Morley, and was 


ſoon after preſented by Sir Nich. Stuart, Bart. to the rectory of 


Hartley-Malduit in Hampſhire. He was inſtalled prebend of 
Chicheſter, May 27, 1676 ; made D. D. by the diploma of arch- 
biſhop Sancroit in 1677; and prebendary of Wincheſter, Nov. 8, 
1680, by favour of his great patron the bithop of that dioceſe. 
He died in 1700. His poems, which have ſome merit, are nu- 
merous. 


WOODWARD Jonx), an eminent Engliſh natural philo- 
ſopher and phylician, was of a gentleman' $ family both by his father 
and mother, and was born in Derbythire the 11t of May 1665. 
He was educated at a country ſchool ; where before he was ſix— 
teen, he was well acquainted with the Latin tongue, and had 


made a conliderable progreſs in the Greek. He was afterwards 


ſent to London, and put apprentice to a linen-draper; but he did 


not continue long in that buſineſs, before he betook himſelf 


wholly to his ftudies>which . he purſued with uncommon dili- 
gence and application, Some time aſter, he became acquainted 


a 5 with 
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with Dr. Peter Barwick the phyſician : who, finding him a very 
promiting genius, took him under his tuition in his own tamily. 
In this ſituation he continued to apply himſelf to philoſophy, _ 
anatomy, and phyſic ; till he was invited by Sir Ralph Dutton 
to his ſeat at Sherborne in Gloceſterſhire, with Dr. Barwick his 
lady's father; where he. began thoſe. obſervations and collections 
relating to the preſent ſtate of the globe, which laid the foun- 
dation for his diſcourſes afterwards on that ſubject. Jan. the 19th 
1692, the profeſſorſhip of phylic in Greſham-College being va- 
cant, Woodward was choſen to fill it. Nov. 169g, he was cho- 
ſen a fellow of the Royal-Society, and was frequently afterwards 
one of their council. In 1695, To obtained his degree of doctor 
of phyſic by a patent from archbiſhop Teniſon; and, the year fol- 
lowing, was admitted to the ſame degree at Cambridge, and a 
member of Pembroke-Hall in that univerſity. June 1698, he 
was admitted a candidate of the college of phyſicians; and in 
1702 choſen fellow. He died in Greſham- College, the 25th of 
April 1728; and was buried in Weſtminſter-Abbey, with a 
ſhort inſcription over him on a flat ſtone. His works are very 
numerous and relate to Phyſic, Antiquities, _ 
WOODWARD (HENRY), a celebrated comedian, born in 
London in 1717, was educated at Merchant-Taylors-School, and 
at firit engaged in the buſineſs of a tallow-chandler. He was 
then bound apprentice to the Jate Mr. Rich, under whoſe tuition 
he became qualified for a Harlequin. His death, which happened 
April 17, 1777, was occaſioned by an accident as he was jumping 
on to a table in the character of Scrub. He was the author of 
a farce called © Marplot in Liſbon ;” and“ The Man's the 
Maſter,” a comedy 1775, Svo. | | | | 


WOOLSTON (Fromas), an Engliſh divine, very famous 1 
his day, was born in 1669, at Northampton, where his father 
was a reputable tradeſman. After a proper education at a gram- 
mar-ſchool, he was entered of Sidney-College in Cambridge; 
where he took both the degrees in arts, and that of bachelor of 
divinity, and was choſen fellow of his college. He wrote feve- 
ral theological pieces, wherein having: purſued his allegorical 
ſcheme, to the excluſion of the letter, he was proſecuted by the 
attorney-general ; but the proſecution was (topped at the inter— 
celſion of Mr. Whiſton. In 1727, 1728, 1729, and 1730, were 
publiſhed his “ Six Diſcourſes on the Miracles of Chriſt,” and 
his two“ Defences”” of them. Here he undertook to prove 
that the miracles of our Saviour, were not real, but merely alle- 
gorical ; and that they are to be interpreted, not in literal, but 
only in myſtical ſenſes. Innumerable books and pamphlets both 
trom biſhops and inferior clergy appeared againſt his 1 

| | ; 2 and, 
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and, what was far worſe, a ſecond proſecution was commenced 
and carried on with vigour againſt him. He was ſentenced to a 
year's impriſonment, and pay a fine of 100]. He purchaſe the 
liberty of the rules of the King's-Bench, where he continued 
after the expiration of the year, being unable to pay the fine. 
He had been deprived of his fellowſhip, on account of non-reli- 
dence, about 1721; from which time he lived moſtly in Lon- 
don, his brother, Who was an aiderman of Northampton, al- 
lowing him gol. per annum. As the lale of his books was very 
great, his gains ariling from them muſt have been proportionable; 
but he defrayed all the cxpences, and thoſe not inconhiderable, 
to which his publiſhers were ſubjected by ſelling. He died Ja— 
nuary 27, 1732-53, and was interred in St. George's church-yard, 


Southwark. | 
Ca 


WORMIUS (Oraus), a learned phyſician of Denmark, was 
born in 1388, at Arhuſen, a city of Jutland, where his father was, 
a burgomalter of an ancient family. He began his {tudics in his 
native place; was ſent very young, to the college of Lunen- 
burg; and thence to Emmeric, in the duchy of Cleves. Having 


ſpent four years at theſe places, he was removed to Marpurg In 


1605 ; and two years after to Straſburg, where tc applied him— 
ſelk to phylic, tor Which profettion he had now declared. The 
repute that the phyiicians at Baſil were in drew him there; and 
he ſtudied ſome time with advantage under Platerus and others. 
In 1608, he went to Italy, and ſtayed: fome months at Padua; 
where his uncommon parts and learning procured him ſingular 
honours. Ile vilited other citics of Italy, and paſſed from thence 
into France; he ſtaid three months at Sienna, and four at Mont- 
pelier: from this city he went to Holland, and thence to Denmask. 
He viſited the univeriicy of Copenhagen, and was to be admitted 
a member of it. He was carneſtly entreated to continue there; 
but his paſtion for travelling was not yet fatiated, and he was 
reſolved to fee England firit. The chemical experiments, that 
were then carrying on at Marpurg, made a great noiſe; and he 
went thither in 16, with a view of perfecting himfelf in a 


ſcience, of great importance to a phyſician. Thence he journeyed 
E 


to Baſil, Where he took the degree of doctor of phyſic; and 


from Batil to London, in which city he refided a year and a half. 
His friends grew now impatient to have him at home, where he 
arrived in 16013; and was ſcarcely fettled, when he was made 
rofeſſor of the Belles Lettres, in the univerſity of Copenhagen. 
* 1615, he was tranſlated to the chair of the Greek profcitor ; 
and in 1624, to the proteilorthip of phyſic, which he held to 
his death, which happened in 10654. Chinitian IV. as a recom- 
pence of his ſervices, conierred on him a canonry of Lunden. 
He publithed forme pieces on ſubjects relatipg to his proſsflion, 
. | ieveral 
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ſeveral works in defence of Ariſtotle's philoſophy, and ſeveral 
concerning the antiquities of Denmark and Norway. He had a 
ſon William, and William had a fon Chriftian, WAG both diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves 1 in the Republic of Letters. 


WORSDALE (James), was oa pa to Sir Godfrey Knel- 


ler; but, marrying his wife's niece without their conſent, was 


diſmiſſed by his maſter. How 3 by his ſinging, excellent mi— 
mickry, and facetious fpirit, he gained both patrons and buſineſs, 
and was appointed maſter-painter to the board of ordnance. He 
was the author of ſeveral ſmall pieces, ſongs, &c. and of five 
dramatic performances. He died June 15, 1767, and was buried 


at St. Paul's, Covent- Garden, with an epitaph compoled by him 


ſelf. 

WORTHINGTON iin D. D. was born in Me- 
rionethſhire in 1703, and educated at Oſweſtry-School, whence 
he came to Jeſus-College, Oxford, where he made great pro- 
ficiency in learning. From college he returned to we and 
became uſher in that ſchool. He took the degree of M. A. at 
Cainbridge in 1742; was afterwards incorporated at Jeſus- Co 
lege, Oxford, July 3. 17 68; and procceded B. and D. D. July 
10, id that year. He As carly taken notice of by that great 
encourager of learning biſhop Hare, then biſhop of St Aſaph, 
who preſented him firſt to the vicarage of Llanyblodwell, in 
the county of Salop, and afterwards remqgved him to Llanrhay- 
ader in Denbighſhire, where he lived much beloved, and dicd 


OR. 6, 1778, much lamented. He was author of feveralt works, 
—— 

WOTTON (Sir HEN EY), was deſcended from a gentleman's 
fainily; by both parents, and born at Bocton-Iall in Kent, March 
29, 1545. He was educated firſt under private tutors at home, 
and then ſent to Wincheſter— School; whence, in 1584, he was 
removed to New - College 1 in Oxford. He did not continue Tong 
there, but went to Qucen' s- College, where he became well vert 
in logic and philoſophy; and, being diſlinguihed for wit ant 
learning. was pitched upon to write a tragedy for the private 
uſe of that houſe ; the name of which was Tancredo. After 
he had left Oxford, he betook himſelf to travel, and went into 

a : a 
France, Germany, and Italy. He ſtaid but one year, partly in France 
and partly at Geneva. After having ſpent. nine years abroad, 
and accompliſhed bimfelt to a very extraordinary degree, he re- 
turned to England; when the earl of Eſſex made him one'of his 
ſecretaries, with whom he continued till he was apprehended 
for high treaſun. Then he fled his country; and. was fearcely 
landed in France, when he heard that flex was beheaded. He 
went on to Florence, and was received imo great confidence 


by. 
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by the grand duke of "Tuſcany, who, having intercep ted letters, 
which diſcovered a deſign to take away the life of James VI. 
' of Scotland, diſpatched Wotton thither to give him nowce of it ; 
which he performed in a diſguiſe, and ſpent about three months 
with the king, who was highly entertained with him; then re- 
turned to Florence, where, after a few months, the news of 
queen Elizabeth's death, and of king James's acceſſion to the 
crown of England, arrived. Upon this Sir Henry Wotton re- 
turned to England. The king knighted him, and nominated him 
ambaſſador to the republic of Venice; whither he went. He 
continued many years in king James's favour, and was indeed 
never out of it for any time, although he had once the misfor— 
tune to diſpleaſe his majeſty. After this embaſſy, he was ſent 
twice more to Venice, once to the States of the United Pro— 
vinces, twice to Charles Emanucl duke of Savoy, once to the 
united princes of Upper Germany, alſo tothe archduke Leopold, 
to the duke of Wittemburg, to the imperial cities of Straſburg 
and Ulm, and laltly to the emperor Ferdinand II. He returned 
to England the year before king James died. About 1629, he 
| had the provoltthip of Eton- College given him; and, conceiv- 
ing that the ſtatutes of that college required the provoſt to be in 
holy orders, he was made a deacon. He held this place to the 
time of his death, which happened in 1639. He was buried jn 
the chapel belonging to the college. A collection of his Poems, 
Lives, Letters, &c. were publiſhed after his death. 

WOTTON (WILLIAM), an Engliſh divine, was the ſon of 
Mr. Henry Wotton, rector of Wrentham in Suffolk, a man of 
conſiderable learning, and well Killed in the Oriental tongues, He 
was born at Wrentham the igth of Augult 1666; and was edu- 

cCcated by his father. He was admitted of Catharine-Hall, Cam- 
bridge, in April 1676, ſome months before he was ten years old. 

| His progreſs in learning was anſwerable to the expectations 
| conceived of him. He not only underitood the Greck and Latin 

| tongues, butalſo the Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, and Chaldee : his {kill 
too in arts and ſciences, in geography, logic, philoſophy, ma— 
} 


thematics, and chronology, was equaily great. In 1679, he took the 

degree of B. A. when he was but twelve years and hve months 
| old. Dr. William Lloyd, biſhop of St. Aſaph, took him as af- 
| ſiſtant in making the catalogue of his library, and carried him 
to St. Aſaph. Upon his veturn, Dr. Turner, alterwards biſhop of 
Ely, procured him by his intereſt a fellowſhip in St. John's- 
College; and, in 1691, he commenced bachelor of divinity. The 
ſame year, biſhop Lloyd gave him the ſinecure of Llandrillo in 
Denbighſhire. He was aiterwards made chaplain to the earl of 
Nottingham, then ſecretary of ſtate, who in 1693 preſented him 
to the rectory of Middleton Races in Buckinghamihire. In 


1094, 
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1694. he publiſhed « Reflvctions upon Ancient and Modern 
Learning;“ and afterwards a Defence of the ſame,“ jt bein 


ſatirized by Swift. In 1718, he produced his “ Miſcellaneous. 


Diſcourſes relating to the Traditions and Uſages of the Scribes and 
Phariſees,” &c. in 2 vols. 8vo. beſides ſeveral other tracts, ſer- 
mons, &c. After his death, which happened Feb. 13, 1726, his 

tranſlation of the Welſh Laws came out; a very laborious work, 
alſo, © A Diſcourſe concerning the Confuſion of Languages at 
Babel; Advice to a Young Student, &c.” 

 WOUVERMAN (Pa1rL1P), an excellent painter of Holland, 
was born at Haerlem in 1620, and was the ſon of Paul Wouver- 
man, a tolerable hiſtory-painter; of whom, however, he did 
not learn the principles of his art, but of John Wynants, an 
excellent painter of Haerlem. His beautiful works, which gained 
him great reputation, did not make him rich : on the contrary, 
being charged with a numerous family, and but indifferently 
paid for his work, he lived very. meanly ; and though he painted 
very quick, and was very laborious, had much ado to maintain 
himſelf, He died at Haerlem in 1668. Ls 

WRAY (Dax), was educated at the Charter-Houſe, and 
was ſuppoſed in 1783 to have been the oldeſt ſurvivor of any per- 
ſon educated there; whence he went to Queen's-College, Cam- 
bridge. His father was Sir Daniel Wray, Knt. formerly a ſoap- 
boiler in London, but retired ſrom buſineſs, - and retided in 
Charter-Houſe-Square. Mr. Wray was many years a deputy- 
teller of the Exchequer under the earl of Hardwicke, but re- 

ſigned a little before his death, which happened Dec. 29, 1783. 
He was an excellent critic in the Engliſh language; and deſerv- 
edly a member of molt of our learned ſocieties, the Royal, the 
Britiſh-Muſeum, the Antiquarian, &c. He was elected F. A. S. 
1740-1, and was one of the vice-prefidents. He was alſo F.R.S. 
and one of the truſtees of the Britiſh- Muſeum. He was a mem- 
ber of Queen's-College, Cambridge, to the Jaſt; and in his 
younger days had made the tour of France and Italy. He was 


married to a lady of merit equal to his own, the daughter of 


Darrel, E{q. of Richmond. | 
WREN (CHRISTOPHER), a learned and moſt illuſttious En- 


gliſh architect and mathematician, deſcended from an ancient fa- 


mily of that name at Binchelter, in the biſhopric of Durham. 


He was born at Knoyle, Oct. 20, 1632; and, while very young, 
diſcovered a ſurpriſing turn for learning, eſpecially for the mathe- 
matics. He was ſent to Oxſord, and admitted a gentleman-com- 


moner at Wadham-College, at about fourteen years of age. He 


took a bachelor of arts degree in 1630, and a maſter's in 1652; 
Voi. , TW having 
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having been 5 Cw of All-Souls- College. Fen" 1657. 
he was choſen profeſſor of allronomy in Gretham- College; and 
his lectures, which were much fequented, tended greatly to the 
promotion of real knowledge. He did not continue long at 
Greſham: College; for, Feb. 3. 1660-1, he was choſen Savilian 

roſeſſor of aſtronomy at Oxford, in the room of Dr. Seth Ward. 
He entered upon it in May; and, in September was created 
doctor of civil law. Among his ather eminent accompliſhments, 
he had gained fo conſiderable a ſkill in architécture, that he was 
ſent for the fame year from Oxford. by order of Charles II. 
o alliſt Sir John Denham, ſurveyor -general of his majeſty's works. 
In 1664, he was choſ:n fellow of the Royal-Society ; being one 
of thoſe who were firlt appointed by the council, after the grant 
of their charter. Dr. Wren did great honour to this ilhuſtrious 
body by many curious and uſcful diſcoveries in altronomy, na- 
tural philoſophy, and other ſciences, related in the“ Hiſtory of 
the Royal-Socivty,” In 1663, he went over to France, where 
he not only ſurveyed all the buildings of note in Paris, and 
made excur lions to other placcs, but took particular notice of what 
was molt remarkable in every branch of mechanics. The va- 
riety of buſineſs in which he was engaged, requiring his con- 
ſtant - attendance and concern, he religned his Savilian profel- 
ſorſhip at Oxtord in 1073, ; and the year following he received 
from the king the hononr of knighthood. He died Feb. 25, 
1723. aged g1, and was interred wi: Ng great ſoiemnity in St. Paul's 
cathedral, in the vault under the ſouth wing of the choir, near 


the Ealt end. 


= 


WRIEN (Matrazw), an Engliſh prelate, was the. eldeſt ſon 
of Francis Wren, citizen of London, and uncle of the pre caling. 
He was at firlt itudent, and then fellow, of Pembroke- Hall, in 
Cambridge; afterwards chaplain to Andrews bithop of Winchef— 
ter; then malter of Peter-Houle ; then chaplain to. Charles T. 
while he was Prince of Wales; then prebendary of Wine heſter, 
and dean of Wincor, in 1628; prebendary of We {tminſter in, 
103 j, and about the ſame time bil hop of Hereford ; foon aſter 
tranilated to Norwich ; and thence, in 1633, to Eiy. After the 
mecting of the long parliament, his eſtate was ſeized : and him- 
ſelf was impriſoned. in the . where he la for Fob eighteen 

ears. Upon the Reſtoration of Charles II. in: was reſtored to 
bis bithopric ; and died at Ely-Howuſe in London, 1604, aged 81. 
— — 2 — 

WRIGHT (SAMUEL), was born Jan. go, 1682-g, being eldeſt 
ſon of Mr. James V/right, a Nonconformiſt miniſter at Re ttord, 
in the county of Nottingham. At eleven years old he loſt his 
father, be Ing then at fc has! at Attercliffe in Yorkſhire, whence he 
removed to Darton in the ſame county, under the care of his 
__» grandmother 
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grandmother 200 his Fry Cotton. At Arte TH Rake vi 

the care of the Rev. Mr. Jollie, at Atrercliffe, whom- about the "MY 
ave of 21 he quitted, and went to his uncle's houſe at the'Haigh, 
Where he officiated as his chaplain; and after his death he came 
to London, having preached only three or four ſermens in the 
country. He was ſoon after invited to affiſt Dr. Groſvenor at | 
Croſby-Square-Meeting : was, aſterwards choſen to carry on an = 
evening-leQuure in Southwark, in conjunction, with the Rev. Mr. p 
Haman Hood; who ſoon quitting it, it devolved on Mr. Wright, | 
then only. 23. On the death of Mr. Matthew Sylveller, 1708, 
he was choſen paſtor of the congregation at Black- Friars, which } 
increaſed confiderably under ils care, and where he continued 
many years, till he removed to Carter-Lane, which meeting-houſe 
was built for him, and opened Dec. 5, 1734. His ſermons print- «1 
ed ſingly amount to near forty. But his moſt conſiderable work b 


was 5 Treatiſe on the“ New Birth.” He died April 35 1746, 


at Newington- icon, which was his refidence. 


at law, was elected recorder of Leiceller in 1680 ; called by 
writ, April Fi, 1692, to take the degree f ſerjcant at law; 
knighted Dec. go, 1696, and made kinz's ſerjeant. On the re- 
fuſal of the Tords chief juſtices Holt 46d Treby, and Trevor the. 
attorney- -general, to accept the great ſeal, which was taken from 
Jord Somers, it was delivered to Sir Nathan, with title of lord- 
keeper, . May 21,1700. As he was raiſed to this ſituation by the 
Tories, ſo he nis to have acted in conformity to the views of 
the party. Sir Nathan's removal took place in May 1705. He 

alſed the remainder of his days in a happy retirement, beloved 
and reſpected, at Caldec ote-Hall, in War wickthire, where be 
died Aug. 4, 1721. wh 
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www {ERLEY | (Wrr.11aM), an eminent Engliſh comic poet, 
and elde't fon of Daniel V ycherley, of Cleve in Shroplhire, Eſq. 
was, born about 1640. At fitteen years of age, he. was ſent to 
France, ip the weſtern parts of w hich he refided, upon the banks 
of the Charante. A little before the reſtoration of Carles II. 
be became a ge nleman-commoner of Queen's College in Ox- 
ford. He left the univeriny without being matric ulated, or any 
degree conferred on him ; having been by Dr. Barlow reconcucd 
tothe Proteftant religion, which he had a little before deſerted 
in his travels. He afterwards entered himfelt of the Middle- 
Temple; but Toon quitted the dry ſtudy of the law, for the 
muſes, and publithed four comedics, in about oo ſpare of tan. 
yeark, viz. ® Love in a Wood, or St. James's- Park,“ in 1072 
5 The Gentleman-Dancing-Maſter,” 107 1 100 Dealer,“ in 
3678 ; : aud, „Country Wite,” 8 n_ 168g. Theſe were collected 
4.0 | aud 
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and printed together in 1712. 8vo. The king now promiſed to 


make him tutor to his ſon, for which ſervice 1500l. per annum 
ſhould be ſettled upon him: but ſoon after this gracious offer, 


Wycherley loſt the favour of the king and of the courtiers, 
by a precipitate marriage with the counteſs of Drogheda, a 


young widow, rich, noble, and beautiful. This lady was jea- 
lous of him to that degree, that ſhe could not endure him to 
be one moment out of her ſight. By all accounts ſhe led him 
a miſerable life, but made him ſome amends, by dying in a 
reaſonable time, and by fettling her fortune on him: but his 
title being diſputed after her death, the expence of the law 
and other incumbrances ſo far reduced him, that not being 


able to ſatisfy the importunity of his creditors, he was flung 


into priſon, where he languiſhed ſeven years; nor was he re— 
leaſed, till James II. going to fee his“ Plain Dealer,“ was 
ſo charmed with the entertainment, that he gave immediate or- 
ders for the payment of his debts; adding withal a penſion of 
2001. per annum, while he continued in England. But Wy- 
cherley being aſhamed to Poe the carl of Mulgrave, whom the 

N it, a full account of his debts, ſtill 
laboured under the weight of them till his father died; and then 
too the eſtate that deſcended to him, was left under very uneaſy 
limitations, ſince, being only a tenant for life, he could not raiſe 
any money for the payment of his debts. However, juſt at the 
eve of his death, he married a young gentlewqman of 15001. for- 


tune, part of which he applied to the uſes he wanted it tor. Ele— 


ven days after the celebration of theſe nuptials, Jan. 1, 1715, he 
died; and was interred in the vault of Covent-Garden church. 
Beſides the plays above mentioned, he publithed a volume of poems 
in 1794, folio; and, in 1728, his © Poſthumous Works in proſe 
and verſe” were publiſhed by Mr. Lewis Theobald, in 8vo. 


' — — ; f 

WYKEHAM (WirLtiam of), was born at Wykcham in 
Hawpthire, in 1324. His parents were perſons of good repu- 
tation and character; but in circumſtances fo mean, that they 
cquid not afford to give their ſon a liberal education. However, 
this deficiency was ſupplied by ſome generous patron, who main- 
tained him at ſchool at Wincheſter, where he was inſtructed in 
grammatical learning, and gave early proofs of his diligence and 


piety. It is ſuppoted that his firſt and great benefactor was Ni- 


cholas Uvedale, lord of the manor of Wykeham, and governor 
of Wincheſter ; and that, after he had gone through his ſchool 
education, he was taken into his patron's family, and became 
his ſecretary. He is ſaid to have been afterwards recommended 
by Uvedale to Edyngdon biſhop of Wincheiter, and by both to 
have been made known to king Edward III. It would fill a 
couple of pages to mention the preferments that Wykeham ran 

' | | BY | through, 
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through, from his being made rector of Pulham in Norfotk 
in 1357, which was his firſt, to his being raiſed to the ſee of 
Wincheſter in 1366, his advancement in the ſtate all the while 
« keeping pace with his preferment in the church. He was no- 
minated to the ſee of Wincheſter in 1366, but not conſecrat- 
eq till the year after, on account of ſome little diſpute between 
the king and the pope. He was conſtituted; chancellor of 
England in 1g67 : which high poſt he continued in till March 
_ 1370-1, when the king took it from him, upon the repreſen- 
tation of the lords and commons in parliament aſſembled,” that 
the government of the realm had been too long in the hands 
of the eccleſiaſtics. While Wykeham was engaged in executing 
| ſeveral generous deſigns, he was on a ſudden attached by a party 
formed againſt him at court; and in ſuch a manner, as not only | 
obliged him to lay them aſide for the preſent, but might have re- | 
duced him to an inability of ever reſuming them. This was 
in the laſt year of the reign of Edward III; when the duke of 
_ Lancaſter procured articles of impeachment to be brought againſt | 
him by certain perſons, for divers crimes committed by him dur- | 
ing his adminiſtration of affairs; and prevailed ſo far againſt him, | 
as to have the temporalities of his ſee ſeized by the king, and him- 
{elf baniſhed from court. A tumult however enſued in his be- 
half; and he was reſtored to the temporalities of his ſee, and to 
the king's favour, a few days before the death of that monarch, 
which happened the 2 1ſt of June 1377. This illuſtrious prelate 
died at South Waltham, Sept. 27, 1404; and was buried in his 
own oratory, in the cathedral church ot Wincheſter, in rebuild- 
ing and repairing which he laid out immenſe ſums. 


Þ pre me an illuſtrious philoſopher, ſoldier, and writer 
| of antiquity, was an Athenian, and the fon of Gryllus, a 
perſon of high rank. Few particulars of his life are known. 


There-was another Xenophon, diflinguiſhed by the epithet of 
Epheſius, from this. | 


XIMENES 'Fraxcis), archbichop of Toledo, was born in 
1437. Pope Julius II. gave him a cardinal's hat, and king Fer- 
dinand intruſted him with the management of the affairs of ſtate. 

His family is generally repreſented to have been in a low fitu- 
ation; yet he'is ſaid in the midſt of his greatneſs, to have gone 
one ſummer to the village where he was born, to have vilited 
his kindred, and to have treated them with all the marks of 
kindneſs and affection, He was very learned himſelf, and the 
great patron and protector of learning: he wrote ſeveral pieces 
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of divinity, that were never Pine; : and alſo the life of bing 
Wamba, 4 and ſome notes upon ſcripture, which are yet preſerved: 


XYLANDER (Gurikruvs), a I of great abilities 


ant learning, . as born at Augſburg, 1332, of parents Who 


were very honeſt, but very poor. Exc: live app lication to books 
18 ſuppoſed” to Have brought an illneſs upon tum, of which, he 


died | in February 1579, aged forty-three years: 
— — c 
* XYPHILIN (Jon a patriarch of Conſtantinople, who died 


in 107, and who Andrew Scottus and Yoiltas imagined to be 


the abridger of Dion Callas: but they were in tak oh it Was 


t he, bile! 4 nephew of his name, as the nephew tays oh giclf 
in the Hit pry of AUgpRs. | 
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FAL DEN rug s, the ſixth ſon of Mr. John Yalden, of 

© Suffox, who born at Exeter, in 1671. Having been edu- 
cated in the Sram: nar {choo! belonging to Magdale C ollege, 
Oxſord. he w 45 in 1690, at the age of 19, admitted ! commoner bf 
Mauvydzlent Hall. He becmte ne xt year one of the ſcholars of 
Mcgd: Het College. He died July 16, 1736, in the 66th year of 
is ate, His homns have many béaüties as well as faults. 5 

hates 1 


UN (EDWARD 50 vas born ar Upham, near Wincheſter, 
in June 1581. He Was place opon the foundation at Wine hel- 


ter-College, and thoace removed. in 1703, to New- College, . 


tord, but mot as a Wykechamite, being {uperannuated. In 1708, 
he was choſen into a {fellow Hip at Ai I-Souls. In 1714. he be- 
came bachelor of laws; in 1719, doctor. He died in 1705, hav- 
ing left three tragedies, a paraphrate on Job, and ſeveral pocins, 


of which the Night e ghts are the molt celebrated. 


Z. 
: M9 


Fa ACUTUS, was born at Litbon in 1575, and is uſually alice 
—Luitanus. He ſtudied both philotophy and medicine at 


Salamanca and Conimbrica, and took his degree of do: Tor 1 in 1594 


at Saguntum. He dicd at Amſterdam 1 in 1641, aged 66. 
; — — q 
Z. EUXIS. a verv famous painter of antiquity, flotrriſhed about 
40 v ears before Chrift, or about the _g5th olympiad. The par- 
ticulats relat ming to his country are a little cankufed. We are 
told that et XI, having palnicd : an Old VOHian, laughee ſo heartily 


at the light of this bisture, that 1e died. 
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ZON RAS ent), a Greek hiſtorian, exerciſed conſiderable 
emplo ys, under the emperors of Conſtantinople ; but, wearied 
with worldly matters, at length became a monk, and died in the 
early part of the twelfth century. He wrote“ Annals from the 
eginning of the World down to the year 1118; and other 


pieces. 
— — 


Z.OROASTER, or Zerduſht, the reputed hunden but more 
whly reformer, of the Magian, religion, lived under the reign of 
Dariys Hyſtaſpes. The common opinion of the Perſian and 
Arabic writers 1s, that he either was a Jew, or went very early 
into Ju dea; where he received his education under one of the 
prophets, with whom he lived as ſervant, and, emulous of glory, ſet 
up for a prophet afterwards himſelf. e is ſaid to have predicted the 
coming af the Meſſiah in plain and expreſs words; and that the 
wiſe men out of the Eaſt, who came to w orſhip our Saviour on 
account of the ſtar, were his difciples. 

ZOSIMUS, an ancient hiſtorian, who lived at the end of the 
faurth, and the beginning of the ith century, was a man bt 
qua! ty and place, having the title of count, and being advocate 
of the trealury. There are extant of his ſix book is of biltory. 

— — N 

ZU (Tann r0), an Italian painter, was born at St, 
Angelo in Vado, in the duchy of Urbin, in 1529; and was ini- 
tiate ed in his art by his father, who was an ordinary painter. At 
fourteen years of age, he was carried to Rome, and placed under 
Pietro Calabro; whoſe wile was ſo covetous, that ine almoſt {tarv- 
ed him, and forced him to look out for angyhe waſter. However, 
he went to no other, but contented himſelf with contemplating Ra- 
phacl's S works and the antique ſculptures: he 1 himfelt alfsy 
greatiy by the flinly of anatomy. He left many pieces unkniſhed, 
being [natchec away in his prime, in 1 560. | | 

— — 

7 UINGLIUS (Uraicb $), an able and zealous reformer of 
the church, wa: horn at Wildehauſen in Switzerland in 1487. 
He was ſent to ſchool at Baſil early, and thence removed to 
Bern, where he learned the Greek and ilenrew tongnes He 
Hed philoſophy at Vienna, and divinity at Bahl, where he was 
a {mitted doctor in 1595. He began to preach with good ſuccets 
in 1306, and was. chofen miniſter of Glaris, a chief town, in 
the canton of the ſame. name, where he continued tl 1516, 

hen he was invited to Zurich, to undertake the principal 
charge of that city, and to preach the word of (ud there, 
He died in 1521, having written ſeveral books in deſence of his 
doctrines. His works ee e to 4 vols. in folio, the greateſt 
art of which were written in Gorman, and aftervrards' tan 


lated into Latin. 5 
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